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The  Hxaim  Orpkin  AsTLUit  or  Niw-Yoiui,  Cobhib  TTth  Htriit  un>  Tuibd  AvmvE, 

"  If  you  wish  Buecess  in  life,  make  perseverance  your  bosom  friend, 
experience  joiir  wise  counsellor,  caution  your  elder  brother,  and  hope 
TOOT  guardian  genius."  This  recommendation  of  the  immortal 
Addison  is,  to  our  mind,  as  applicable  to  corporate  bodies,  public 
societies,  and  even  to  whole  nations  and  races  of  people  aa  it  is  to 
indiridnals.  Without  perseverance,  experience,  caution,  and  hope, 
no  enterprise  whether  of  the  smallest  nature  or  of  the  most  gigantic 
proportions   can   become   permanently   and   truly   successful.     The 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  CongresK,  in  the  year  1874,  by  Bifhiki.  D'O.  Lbwih,  in 
Uie  offloa  of  Ihe  Li''>rarian  ot  Congress,  «t  Wanbington. 
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histories  of  great  institutions,  like  the  biographies  of  great  men,  have 
one  feature  in  common,  that  both  exhibit  in  glaring  colors  the  diffi- 
culties, obstacles,  and  impediments  which  had  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  trials,  struggles  and  sufferings  to  be  endured,  before  the  victory 
was  gained  and  the  triumph  achieved.  Judged  by  this  standard,  how 
untiring  must  have  been  the  perseverance,  how  mature  the  experience, 
how  wise  the  caution,  how  buoyant  the  hope  of  those  under  whose 
fostering  care  and  direction  the  great  Jewish  .Charities  of  America 
have  become  so  pre-eminently  successful.  Half  a  centiu-y  ago  the 
noblest  of  these  noble  institutions  sprung  into  existence,  and,  though 
at  first  but  a  tender  shoot,  it  has  developed  into  a  towering  tree,  and 
has  lived  to  be  surrounded  by  others  of  almost  equal  magnificence, 
whose  expanded  branches  have  sheltered  and  protected  the  aged  and 
the  needy,  the  sick  and  the  helpless,  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Half 
a  century  ago !  What  wonderful  revolutions,  what  stupendous 
changes,  what  grand  events  has  the  world  witnessed  since  that  date  ! 
With  the  generations  which  have  passed  from  earth  have  also  passed 
many  of  the  thoughts,  sentiments  and  theories  which  actuated  them 
in  hfe.  In  the  social  and  religious  no  less  than  in  the  political  and 
scientific  world,  old  ideas  have  sunk  into  oblivion  and  new  ideas  have 
been  born,  which  for  the  most  part,  have  conferred  the  greatest  * 
blessings  on  the  human  family.  These  mighty  influences  have  doubt- 
less affected  the  Jews  as  they  have  the  rest  of  mankind.  Yet  there 
is  one  sentiment,  one  great  incentive  to  action  in  the  Jewish  heart 
which  is  to-day  the  same  as  it  ever  was,  a  sentiment  as  old  as  the 
hills,  as  indestructible  as  creation  itself,  as  unaffected  by  change  and 
revolution  as  the  most  enduring  of  nature's  works,  the  sentiment  of 
compassion,  of  sympathy,  of  benevolence,  of  heaven-bom  charity.  It 
was  this  innate  feeling  of  commiseration  for  the  woes  of  others  which 
pronlpted  the  original  founders  of  our  great  benevolent  societies  to 
undertake  the  holy  work ;  it  is  this  same  feeling  which  has  rendered 
them  what  they  are  to-day  and  which  will  in  the  future  continue  to 
insure  their  prosperity  and  increase  their  advantages.  So  great  is 
the  influence  for  good  exercised  by  these  institutions  and  so  deep  a 
hold  have  they  on  the  affections  of  our  people  that  we  venture  to 
hope  that  the  sketches  we  shall  publish  in  the  pages  of  tliis  magazine 
will  prove  not  only  interesting  reading,  but  that  they  will  even  pos- 
sess some  historical  value.  We  therefore,  without  further  preliminary 
remarks,  enter  upon  the  subject  of  our  first  sketch. 
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I. 

The  Hebrew   Benevolent  and   Orphan   Asylum   Society  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 

Dke  most  of  the  great  Jewish  Charities  of  America,  this  excellent 
institution  had  a  very  humble  origin.  Early  in  the  year  1820,  a  Jew, 
who  had  been  a  veteran  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  was 
brought  to  the  City  Hospital  in  a  dying  condition.  He  had  neither 
friends  nor  funds,  but  finding  his  end  approaching,  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  some  of  his  co-religionists.  Messrs.  John  J.  Hart,  Joseph 
Davies,  and  others,  becoming  acquainted  with  this  fact,  visited  the  sol- 
dier and  collected 'money  for  his  support.  His  death,  however,  wliich 
occurred  shortly  afterward,  left  some  $300  in  the  hands  of  his  kind 
visitors  for  disposal.  Then  arose  the  question  in  the  minds  of  these 
gentlemen,  whether  it  would  not  be  an  opportune  moment  for  estab- 
lishing a  society  to  afford  assistance  to  its  own  members,  as  well  as  to 
others,  in  time  of  need.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  at 
that  date  but  one  Jewish  Congregation  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
number  of  Hebrews  being  at  the  utmost  but  a  few  hundreds,  and  no 
benevolent  society  at  all,  if  we  except  a  congregational  society,  if  such 
it  can  be  called,  for  visiting  the  sick,  and  attending  funerals  and 
houses  of  mourning.  The  desirability  of  establishing  a  benevolent 
society,  was  therefore  readily  acknowledged,  and  steps  were  at  once 
taken  for  the  formation  of  one.  Many  meetings  were  held  and  much 
deliberation  ensued,  until  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1822,  Messrs. 
Daniel  Jackson,  Joseph  Jackson,  Joseph  Davies,  John  J.  Hart, 
Abraham  Collins,  Rowland  Davies,  Simon  Meyers,  Abraham  Mitchell, 
Charles  J.  Hart,  and  Joseph  Samuel  met  and  associated  themselves 
together  with  other  gentlemen,  and  formed  a  cliaritable  institution 
under  the  name  and  style  of  The  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  At  this  meeting  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  society  were  formed,  and  tlie  following 
gentlemen  imanimously  chosen  as  the  first  board  of  officers  :  Daniel 
Jackson,  President ;  Joseph  Jackson,  Treasurer ;  John  J.  Hart, 
Abraham  Collins,  Rowland  Davies,  Abraham  Mitchell,  Moses  Leon, 
and  Joseph  Samuel,  Committee ;  and  Charles  John  Hart,  Secretary. 

We  must  here  acknowledge  our  indebtedness,  for  most  of  the  early 
history  of  the  society,  to  Mr.  Meyer  Stern's  excellent  address  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Semi-Centennial  celebration,  from  which  we 
learn  that,   "The  first  anniversary,  held  at  David  Barnett's  Hotel 
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in  the  Bloomingdale  Road,  was  noticeable  for  two  reasons:  first,  be- 
cause the  supper  was  cooked  by  the  members  themselves,  and  secondly, 
the  startling  sura  of  $49  was  the  result  of  the  evening's  donation." 
In  this  unpretending  way  the  society  worked  on,  increased  in  mem- 
bership, and  enlarged  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  Thus  a  decade  of 
years  passed,  without  any  important  event  transpiring. 

In  1832,  the  society  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  an 
act  of  incorporation,  which,  through  the  assistance  of  Mordecai 
Meyers,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  tins  city,  was  obtained. 
The  act  was  passed  February  2d,  1832 ;  the  following  names  appearing 
therein  as  the  incorporators :  Moses  B.  Seixas,  Louis  Levy,  Daniel 
Jackson,  Solomon  Seixas,  John  J.  Hart,  Myer  Levy,  Mordecai  M. 
Noah,  Myer  Moses,  and  Joseph  Levy.  From  this  date  until  1841,  no 
information  regarding  the  transactions  of  the  society  can  be  obtained 
from  the  records,  the  minutes  kept  during  that  period  having  doubt- 
less been  lost.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Elias  L.  Phillips,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  Mr.  Morland 
Mitchell,  an  anniversary  dinner  was  given  which  resulted  in  great 
pecuniary  gain. 

In  1842,  the  Hon.  M.  M.  Noah  was  elected  President,  which  office 
he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  early  part  of  1851.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Harris  Aaronson  who  served  the  society  with 
much  ability  imtil  1857,  when,  declining  a  re-election,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Joachimsen  was  called  to  the  Presidential  chair.  In  1844  Mr.  Henry 
Goldsmith  became  Secretary,  and  for  seven  years  proved  himself  a 
faithful  and  zealous  officer.  In  1851  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Lazarus,  who  retained  the  position  until  1857,  when  Mr.  Goldsmith 
again  assumed  his  former  duties,  and  to  this  day  continues  to  discharge 
them  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  the  Institute.  In  1864  the 
society  became  the  recipient  of  $5,000,  a  bequest  by  the  late  Judah 
Touro,  the  philanthropist.  This  amount  raised  the  funds  to  $11,377.99 ; 
the  amount  disbursed  exceeded  $4,000  during  the  year.  In  December 
1857,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  realized  by  a  grand  operatic  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  Directors  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  "H 
Trovatore  "  and  the  accomplished  Mr.  Thalberg  being  the  attractions. 

With  events  such  as  those,  and  occasional  changes  in  the  manage- 
ment, the  society  continued  to  prosper  and  progress,  increasing  in 
membership  and  doing  all  the  good  that  came  in  its  way  until  the 
Spring  of  1859,  when  a  most  important  action  was  taken  by  which  its 
prosperity  was  materially  enhanced  and  its  sphere  of  useftilness  con- 
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siderablj  increased.  To  render  this  action  perfectly  intelligible  to 
our  readers,  it  is  necessary  that  we  now  go  back  for  a  few  years  and 
chronicle  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  another  benevolent 
society,  which  up  to  the  year  1859  existed  as  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent organization. 

We  have  said  that  in  1820,  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  city  of  New 
York  was  so  limited  that  one  congregation  was  deemed  sufficient. 
By  degrees  however,  as  emigration  from  Germany  and  central  Europe 
increased,  the  Jewish  element  was  greatly  strengthened,  so  much  so 
that  in  1846  there  were  in  existence  besides  the  original  Portuguese 
congregation,  three  congregations  following  the  German  Minhag  and 
two  the  Polish  Minhag.  The  Temple  Emanu-El  was  also  then  about 
being  organized  as  a  reform  congregation.  The  number  of  societies 
for  benevolent,  educational  and  other  purposes  had  increased  to  four- 
teen, the  latest  addition  being  the  one  to  which  we  have  to  direct 
our  attention. 

In  January,  1845,  it  having  been  deemed  necessary  to  organize 
another  society  "  to  assist  the  needy,  succor  the  helpless,  and  protect 
the  weak,"  the  German  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  was  formed  by 
the  following  gentlemen:  Henry  Keyser,  I.  D.  Walter,  Isaac 
Dittenhoefer,  L.  Haas,  J.  Stettheimer,  Chas.  Sander,  E.  Speyer,  H. 
Bemheimer,  S.  Kohnshaw,  Gustav  Bernhard,  Wm.  Eenau,  E.  S. 
Ballin,  L.  Lederer,  H.  Hildburghausen,  H.  Hyneman,  Mayer  Schutz, 
Philip  Pike,  N.  Asyl,  M.  Cooper,  Jos.  Ochs,  Henry  Jones,  Drs. 
Bmckman  and  Mitchel,  and  others.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  from 
the  Legislature  was  obtained  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Stewart ;  the  pro- 
ceedings and  minutes  of  the  new  society  were  transacted  and  kept  in 
the  German  language,  and  so  great  was  the  favor  it  received  from  the 
public  that  during  the  first  year  over  two  hundred  names  were 
enrolled  on  its  list  of  members. 

In  September,  1847,  the  Jewish  population  of  the  city,  and  conse- 
quently the  number  of  the  poor  had  so  increased  that  a  proper  house 
of  refuge  for  the  destitute  sick  became  an  actual  necessity.  The 
German  Benevolent  Society  perceiving  and  feeling  this  want,  pro- 
posed to  the  Benevolent  Society  and  to  the  several  congregations, 
that  they  should  unite  together  for  the  erection  of  a  Hospital,  and  in 
order  to  show  its  sincerity  in  the  proposal  voted  the  sum  of  $1,500 
out  of  its  general  fund,  and  a  certain  portion  of  its  yearly  receipts. 
The  Benevolent  Society  promptly  joined  in  the  proposal  and  a  meet- 
ing of  deputies  was  convened,  the  Hon.  Judge  M.  M.  Noah  presiding. 
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The  project,  however,  failed  of  its  intended  resnlt,  several  of  the 
larger  congregations  refusing  their  co-operation.  The  German 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  nevertheless  continued  to  keep  apart 
the  sum  voted  for  the  object  and  steadily  augmented  it. 

In  1859,  the  Jewish  charitable  institutions  were  so  numerous  that 
the  opinion  became  general  that  a  union  between  the  two  societies, 
of  which  we  are  treating,  would  serve  the  cause  of  charity  better  and 
effect  a  greater  amount  of  good.  Accordingly  negotiations  were 
entered  into  for  this  purpose.  "  The  German  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  having  by  a  unanimous  and  final  vote  of  its  members  declared : 
*  The  Hospital  Fund  now  belonging  to  the  German  Hebrew  benevo- 
lent Society,  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Orphan  Asylum  and  Home  for  aged  and  indigent  Jews;^'*  and 
settled  by  conferences  all  minor  matters  relating  to  a  union,  the 
respective  societies  met  in  the  month  of  April,  1859,  when  their  con- 
solidation was  completed.  Tlie  two  societies  united  under  the  name 
of  the  *  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.'  "  The 
following  composed  the  first  board  of  officers  of  the  new  society: 
P.  J.  Joachimsen,  President;  M.  Cooper,  Vice-President;  Isaac 
Horter,  Treasurer.     The  united  funds  amounted  to  nearly  $25,000. 

We  now  quote  largely  from  Mr.  Stern's  speech  abeady  alluded  to. 

"  The  principal  fact  which  had  incited  prominent  members  of  each 
society  to  arrange  a  complete  union,  was  the  necessity  of  providing 
at  once  a  suitable  home  for  Jewish  orphan  children,  who  then  were 
scattered  in  various  parts,  some  even  in  the  city  institutions.  The 
call  was  general  for  a  relief  of  tliis  kind,  and  offers  of  assistance 
unanimous  if  only  the  first  steps  were  to  be  taken.  Accordingly,  the 
announcement  of  the  consolidation  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  im- 
mediately a  call  was  made  on  the  new  Board  of  Directors  to  establish 
measures  at  once  for  the  relief  of  the  orphans.  To  their  credit  be  it 
said,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  effected  for  the 
ordinary  workings  of  a  charitable  society,  they  at  once  took  the  matter 
into  careful  consideration.  They  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Jewish  public, 
which  was  promptly  and  handsomely  answered.  An  enlarged  charter 
was  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  which  empowered  the  Directora 
of  the  society  to  buy  and  hold  real  estate,  and  to  have  tlie  manage- 
ment of  orphans  as  in  other  institutions.  Further,  the  Common 
Council  were  authorized  to  appropriate  such  land  for  the  building  of 
the  Asylum  as  tliey  deemed  proper,  so  that  nothing  was  now  left  but 
to  open  at  once  a  home  for  the  reception  of  children.'* 
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The  supplementary  act  of  the  Legislature  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Stern 
was  passed  April  12th,  1860,  about  which  time  a  house  was  rented  in 
West  29th  Street,  as  a  temporary  Asylum,  and  thirty  children  at  once 
placed  therein  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Hart. 

In  September  of  this  year  also,  a  number  of  highly  influential  and 
charitable  ladies  associated  themselves  together  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Ladies  Sewing  Society  of  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,"  "  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  clothing  for  the  cliildren  of  the  Asylum,  and 
t^  aid  in  other  respects  the  internal  arrangement  more  properly  under 
the  sphere  of  woman."  The  ladies  of  this  noble  sisterhood  continue 
to  this  day  to  minister,  like  guardian  angels,  to  the  wants  of  the  poor 
little  orphans.  They  not  only  procure  all  the  material  for  clothing 
from  their  own  funds,  but  meet  once  in  every  week  to  attend  to  the 
necessary  sewing,  and  to  examine  into  the  comfort  of  the  children. 
The  invaluable  aid  they  have  rendered  the  Asylum  is  thus  prettily 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Stern,  in  his  Semi-Centennial  address :  "  The 
chief  influence  exercised,  the  great  strength,  the  incalculable  encour- 
agements we  receive,  are  due  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  Ladled' 
Setoing  Society  attached  to  our  Institution,  from  the  eflScient  officers 
down  to  the  last  and  humblest  member,  each  vieing  with  the  other  to 

foster  and  promote  the  interest  of  a  common  cause If  there 

be  one  incentive  more  inspiring  than  another  to  nerve  the  arm  and 
press  the  energy  of  man  to  works  of  humanity,  that  incentive  is 
supplied  in  the  heroic  example  of  woman.  There  is  an  innate  and 
instinctive  sympathy  in  her  heart  with  suffering,  and  the  tear  that 
moistens  her  cheek  at  the  couch  of  disease  and  death,  and  in  the 
presence  of  trial  and  affliction,  is  as  pure  as  the  dew-drop  that  sips 
the  fragrance  of  the  morning  flower.  Her  presence,  her  co-operation, 
her  smile,  her  encouragement,  is  worth  to  our  cause  more  than  gold 
and  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  will  win  for  us,  if  we  but  prove 
ourselves  worthy  of  her  confidence,  greater  trophies  than  all  other  of 
our  elements  of  strength  combined." 

In  1861,  Mr.  Joseph  Seligman  was  elected  President,  and  by  the 
report  submitted  that  year,  it  appeared  that  thirty-three  children  had 
been  admitted,  that  the  donations  received  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $9,000,  and  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  $26,218,35,  that 
the  expenses  were  about  $19,000  and  that  the  assets  had  reached  the 
handsome  sum  of  $62,749.75.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Seligman  hav- 
ing declined  a  re-election,  Mr.  Benjamin  I.  Hart,  was  chosen  President. 
The  members  then  numbered  450  and  the  assets  amounted  to  nearly 
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>,000.  Applications  for  admission  into  the  Asylum  were  now 
coming  in  so  plentifully  to  the  Trustees,  that  they  soon  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  more  suitable  accommodations,  and  accordingly, 
without  any  delay,  determined  to  construct  an  elegant  and  commodi- 
ous building.  The  society  was  in  splendid  condition  for  this  under- 
taking, the  assets  beiDg  of  themselves  great,  and  the  city  having 
munificently  donated  $30,000  to  the  purpose  besides  the  ground  at 
the  corner  of  77th  Street  and  Third  Avenue.  Early  in  August,  the 
contractors  went  to  work,  and  on  September  30th,  1862,  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  by  the  late  John  J.  Hart,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society.  Appropriate  ceremonies,  participated  in  by  the  clergy  and 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Jewish  community,  characterized 
the  important  event.  The  erection  of  the  Asylum  had  the  effect  of 
exciting  and  bringing  into  action  the  best  feelings  of  all  classes  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Even  youths  and  children  manifested  their  anxiety 
and  interest  by  giving  entertainments  and  presenting  the  proceeds  to 
the  society.  In  the  meanwhile  the  building  was  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  when  at  length  it  was  in  perfect  readiness  for  the  noble 
use  for  which  it  was  intended,  the  directors  resolved  to  celebrate  its 
inauguration  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  great  a  work.  The  formal 
dedication  took  place  on  November  5th,  1863,  and  was  fully  reported 
])y  all  the  daily  papers.     We  quote  from  The  New  York  Times :  - 

"•  The  occasion  was  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents of  New  York,  and  they  gathered  in  gi-eat  numbers  to  witness, 
and  by  their  presence  add  importance  to  the  act  of  inauguration.  All 
the  wealth  and  high  respectability,  all  the  beauty  and  the  fashion  of 
which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel  who  have  cast  their  lot  in  this 
community  possess  so  largely  recognized  a  share,  were  represented  in 
immense  force,  and  the  number  of  the  general  multitude  could  not  be 
calculated  at  less  than  several  thousands.  Unlike  most  affairs  of  the 
kind,  in  which  the  spectators  are  chiefly  attracted  by  curiosity,  all  in 
this  case  seemed  brought  together  by  feelings  of  personal  pride  in  the 
success  of  the  imdertaking,  and  by  that  strong  bond  of  sympathy 
which  keeps  a  people  of  peculiar  race  and  religion  specially  united 
in  a  land  of  their  adoption." 

The  same  paper,  some  weeks  prior  to  the  dedication,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  building : 

"  The  building  within  as  well  as  without  is  one  of  the  best  appointed 
Asylums  and  most  beautiful  structures  in  the  country.  Set  back  126 
feet  from  the  Avenue,  it  has  a  principal  frontage  of  120  feet  on 
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Seventy-seventh  street  by  60  feet  in  depth,  and  90  in  height  to  the 
top  of  the  ornamental  cupola.  It  consists  within  of  cellars,  base- 
ments, three  stories  and  an  attic.  There  are  wings  and  projecting 
gables  to  the  main  building,  the  whole  being  in  the  Romanesque 
style  of  architecture,  after  the  plans  of  H.  Fernbach,  the  architect,  the 
mason  work  by  Wm.  Laimbeer,  Jr.,  and  the  carpenter  work  by 
Hennessy  &  Gibson.  The  cellars  are  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  of  the  best  quarried  bluestone,  with  hammered  facings ;  the 
basement  front  is  of  Connecticut  brown-stone,  with  rustic  joints,  and 
the  remaining  upper  frontage  of  the  best  Philadelphia  pressed  brick 
with  brown-stone  trimmings.  The  principal  entrance,  on  77th  street, 
is  reached  by  a  handsome  flight  of  brown-stone  steps,  with  railings  of 
the  same  material,  and  pedestals  representing  at  the  top  the  globe 
and  bands,  typical  of  charity  spanning  the  earth.  Over  the  doorway 
is  an  arched  slab  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum;" 
and  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  projecting  gables  is  a  Mogen  David^  or 
David's  shield,  of  double  triangles,  with  the  date  "  1862  "  on  the 
main  projection.  The  interior  is  arranged  in  vast  halls  for  school- 
rooms, play-rooms,  dormitories,  hospital  apartments,  with  a  library, 
grand  reception  saloon,  chapel,  and  the  apartments  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  family.  The  arrangements  for  the  laundry,  bakery, 
kitchen,  bathing,  heat,  light  and  ventilation  are  of  the  most  improved 
kind.  The  accommodation  is  ample  for  200  orphans.  The  edifice 
and  its  fittings  are  now  nearly  completed,  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000, 
and  reflect  great  credit  not  only  upon  the  architect  and  contractors 
but  also  npon  the  building  committee — Messrs.  W.  Rossman,  Philip 
Frankenheim,  Samuel  Hackes,  Jacob  Goldsmith,  Henry  Lewis,  H. 
B.  Herts,  Jr.,  S.  M.  Cohen,  M.  Cooper,  W.  Heller,  and  S.  Adler." 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  new  Asylum  the  question  arose  as 
to  the  future  plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  education  of  the  children. 
The  House  Committee's  report,  presented  at  the  annual  Anniversary 
meeting  held  in  1864,  recommended  "  that  application  be  made  to 
the  Board  of  Education  to  grant  us  the  requisite  teachers,  whereby  the 
necessity  of  the  children's  attending  School  outside  of  the  building 
would  be  obviated."  The  president,  ^Ir.  B.  I.  Hart,  refused  tO 
indorse  this  recommendation,  and  his  words  on  the  occasion  were 
BO  replete  with  common  sense  and  good  judgment,  and  expressed  so 
fally  the  general  opinion  in  the  Jewish  mind  on  the  subject  of  the 
national  system  of  education,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them 
in  extenso: 
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"  My  opinion  is  that  the  public  school  system  of  this  State  is  a 
great  blessing  to  the  public  at  large.  In  these  schools  the  best  kind 
of  education  is  afforded  the  pupils.  Sectional  doctrines  or  principle* 
are  excluded ;  the  earlier  our  children  mingle  with  those  of  their 
own  age  who  belong  with  them  to  a  common  country  and  who  in 
after  life  are  to  be  their  fellow  citizens,  the  better.  In  our  homes  and 
houses  of  worship  we  should  be  Hebrews  ;  in  all  other  conditions  of 
life  let  us  claim  the  proud  title  of  Americans^  from  which  we  may 
expect  whatever  advantage  may  belong  to  our  character  as  such." 

What  a  commentary  is  such  a  sentiment,  on  the  narrow-minded 
and  pernicious  policy  which  has  always  been  pursued  by  the  Catholics^ 
led  on  by  their  priests,  and  which  is  now  producing  such  sad 
results  !  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  President's  words, 
met  with  full  and  sincere  approbation.  The  children  of  the  Asylum 
continue  to  this  day  to  attend  the  public  Schools,  and  "  the  order^ 
regularity,  cleanliness  and  general  deportment  of  the  pupils,"  as  well 
as  their  diligence  and  progress  in  their  studies,  have  often  been  highly 
commended  by  the  principal  and  teachers.  From  education  Juda- 
ism has  nothing  to  fear  and  all  to  gain.  The  public  schools  of  this 
country,  so  long  as  they  are  conducted  under  its  present  system  or  a& 
good  a  one,  can  never  do  harm  to  Judaism,  nor  will  Jews  ever  dread 
to  permit  their  children  to  associate  with  fehose  of  a  different  religious 
belief.  A  religion  conscious  of  its  own  truth,  need  never  fear  com- 
ing into  contact  with  opposing  systems.  Of  course  Hebrew  and  Re- 
ligious instruction  is  given  •  to  the  children  in  an  evening  school  at 
the  Asylum ;  and  the  very  young  ones  are  also  prepared  there  in 
secular  studies  before  being  sent  to  public  school. 

In  April,  1865,  Mr.  Hart  having  declined  a  re-election,  Mr.  Samuel 
M.  Cohen  was  called  to  the  chair.  Under  the  two  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration, the  progress  of  the  Institute  was  wonderful.  The  num- 
ber of  inmates  had  increased  to  141 ;  the  number  of  members  to  4000^ 
and  tlie  assets,  independently  of  the  value  of  the  building  and  ground^ 
to  $52,964.79. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Cohen  declining  a  re-election,  the  late  Joseph  Fat- 
man  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  This  excellent  gentleman  served 
the  Institution  with  peculiar  ability  and  efficiency  until  his  death, 
which  sad  and  melancholy  event  occurred  on  October  7th,  1869^ 
Taken  from  earth  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  use- 
ful and  honorable  career,  the  Society  in  common  with  the  Jewish 
community  sustained  a  loss  which  was  deeply  felt. 
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During  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Fatman's  administration,  Dr.  Green- 
bamn  who  after  the  opening  of  the  Asylum  had  succeeded  Mr.  Hart, 
as  Superintendent,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  Mr.  Louis  Schnabel 
was  appcinted  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  securing  the  services  of  this 
gentleman,  the  Society  have  had  much  cause  for  congratulation. 
Apart  from  the  conscientious  and  zealous  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled 
his  duties  he  soon  evinced  great  executive  ability,  and  by  his  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  did  much  toward  advancing  the  Institute 
and  increasing  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  To  his  wise  forethought  is 
due  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  Schools,  which  now  rank  among 
die  chief  features  of  the  Asylum. 

The  first  of  these  schools  was  a  shoe  factory,  which  was  opened  in 
May  1869.  A  master-shoemaker  having  been  engaged,  the  work  was 
commenced  with  six  apprentices  selected  from  the  inmates  with  their 
own  consent,  and  so  great  was  the  success  of  the  undertaking  that 
within  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  not  only  did  the  sliop  supply  all 
the  wants  of  the  Asylum,  but  did  for  outside  customers  between  four 
and  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  work,  besides  giving  away  to  out- 
door poor  several  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fatman,  Mr.  Myer  Stern,  the  Vice-President, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  which  oflice  he  still  holds,  having  been  unani- 
mously re-elected  every  succeedingyear.  Those  who  have  the  pleasure 
of  Mr.  Stern's  acquaintance  are  not  long  in  discovering  the  great  benefit 
which  any  institution  or  work  of  charity  must  derive  from  liis  connec- 
tion therewith.  Apart  from  the  largeness  of  his  heart  and  his  munifi- 
cent generosity,  he  possesses  administrative  ability  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  Judged  by  the  number  of  positions  he  is  called  upon  to 
fill  in  different  institutions,  among  them  being  a  Commissioner  of 
Charities  for  the  City  of  New  York,  and  from  the  zeal  and  energy 
with  which  he  serves  them  all,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  popular  and  hardest  worked  men  in  the  Jewish 
community.  During  the  years  tliat  Mr.  Stern  has  presided  over  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  its  fortunes  have  been  greatly  enhanced. 

The  report  of  the  finance  committee  in  April  1870  showed  receipts 
from  all  sources  of  $53,427.63,  and  disbursements  $52,707.08.  Of  the 
receipts  less  than  $12,000  were  collected  from  member's  dues ;  but  in 
the  following  year,  owing  to  the  indefatigable  labor  of  the  President 
and  his  Board,  over  a  thousand  names  were  added  to  the  list  of 
Patrons,  and  the  finances  in  April  1871  showed  an  increase,  from  dues 
alone,  of  $37,965  against  the  $12,000  of  the  year  previous.    The  funds. 
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of  the  Society  were  however  materially  swelled  from  other  sources. 
In  December  1870,  the  Great  Hebrew  Charity  Fair,  held  in  common 
with  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  yielded  as  the  share  for  the  Asylum 
the  handsome  sum  of  $33,879.20.  The  Golden  Book  of  Life,  inau- 
gurated by  the  devoted  friend  of  charity,  Lazarus  Morgenthau,  Esq., 
also  added  over  $10,000  to  the  general  fund. 

Wliile  the  Listitution  was  thus  prospering  financially  it  was  also 
increasing  in  its  usefulness.  The  experiment  made  in  the  small  shoe 
shop  led  to  the  introduction  of  another  trade — ^that  of  type-setting  and 
printing.  Of  the  inauguration  of  this  important  branch  the  Superin- 
tendent thus  speaks  in  his  annual  report  for  1871: 

"  On  the  occasion  of  the  thirteenth  birthday  of  his  son  Henry,  the 
worthy  chairman  of  your  committee,  Jesse  Seligman,  Esq.,  consulted 
me  as  to  what  kind  of  present  for  the  orphans  I  would  propose ;  I 
recommended  a  printing  office. 

*  By  all  means  go  to  work,'  was  the  generoofi  answer  of  our  worthy 
chairman,  and  behold,  on  the  10th  of  June  the  younger  branch  of  our 
Lidustrial  School  sprung  into  existence ;  its  official  name  being :  The 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asyliun  Printing  Establishment." 

Seven  boys  were  at  once  apprenticed  to  the  trade  and,  like  the 
shoemakers,  the  juvenile  prmters  receive,  besides  pocket  money, 
compensation,  which  is  deposited  in  Savings  Banks.  The  number  of 
Apprentices  in  the  printing  office  is  now  seventeen.  Of  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  when  we  state  that 
this  Printing  Office,  in  both  its  Book  and  Job  departments  can  com- 
pete with  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The 
original  sum  invested  by  Mr.  Seligman,  was  $1,079  89,  but  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  by  presents  and  purchases  have  been 
so  great  that  the  value  of  the  stock  cannot  be  less  than  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

On  April  11th,  1872,  the  Society  celebrated  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 
An  immense  gathering  took  place  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  exer- 
cises consisting  of  addresses  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  among 
the  speakers  being  Chief  Justice  Charles  P.  Daly. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Louis  Schnabel  resigned  his  position  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Institute,  and  we  find  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Governors  the  following  just  tribute  to  his  worth : 

**  It  has  been  his  fixed  purpose  since  he  entered  upon  the  responsi- 
bilities attending  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  not  only  to  perforna  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  required  of  him,  but  to  prepare  those,  who 
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have  looked  np  to  him  with  feelings  o^  mingled  respect  and  love,  for 
nsefol  and  honorable  positions  in  life.  His  religious  and  moral  teach- 
ings, seconded  by  his  example,  have  become  firmly  impressed  upon 
his  dutiful  pupils,  and  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  over 
their  future  life.  Indeed  have  we  good  cause  to  deplore  the  determi- 
nation of  Mr.  Schnabel  to  sever  his  connection  vrith  our  Institution, 
and  our  best  wishes  follow  him  into  whatever  sphere  of  life  he  may 
enter." 

Mr.  Schnabel,  however,  did  not  leave  the  Institution,  but  became 
the  principal  of  the  Industrial  School,  to  which  he  is  at  present  at- 
tached. In  his  office  as  Superintendent  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Cohen,  a  gentleman  whose  former  connection  with  the  Cleve- 
land Oi-phan  Asylum  rendered  him  fully  qualified  for  the  important 
position.  Mr.  Cohen  has,  since  his  assumption  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  given  repeated  evidence  of  his  fitness  and  we  doubt  not  but 
that  under  the  kind  treatment  of  himself  and  vdfe,  the  inmates  of  the 
Asylum  will  continue  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  their  condition. 

From  the  last  annual  report  we  learn  that  the  present  number  of 
inmates  is  183,  the  division  being  133  Boys  and  50  Girls;  that  the 
receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  past  year  were  $70,658.26  and  the 
expenditiu'es  $69,284.94,  of  which  $19,000  were  spent  in  Charity 
and  Relief,  and  that  the  assets  have  reached  the  handsome  sum  of 
$127,398.57.  From  the  same  report  we  obtain  the  following  names 
as  the  list  of  Officers  and  Trustees  for  the  present  year  :  Myer  Stern, 
President;  Jesse  Seligrakn,  Vice-President;  S.  T.  Meyer,  Treasurer ; 
G.  M.  Leventritt,  P.  W.  Frank,  Benjamin  I.  Hart,  L.  J.  Phillips, 
Jacob  Goldsmith,  Jonas  Heller,  Seligman  Solomon,  Leopold  Lithauer, 
Ignatz  Stein,  Moritz  Cohn,  Isaac  Hoffinan,  Simon  Sternberger, 
Moses  Goodkind,  John  Ran,  Emanuel  Lehman,  Solomon  Hyman, 
Henry  Rice,  and  Louis  Lewengood,  Directors ;  Henry  Goldsmith, 
Secretary,  and  Simon  H.  Stern,  Assistant  Secretary. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  place  on  record  all  the  most  important 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  this  great  Institution  from  the 
earliest  date  of  its  organization  to  the  present  time.  That  it  may 
continue  as  heretofore  to  accomplish  much  good,  that  it  may  endure 
for  ages  to  come,  as  an  ornament  to  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World 
and  a  monument  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Jewish  Community,  is 
indeed  our  fervent  wish  and  prayer ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  thia 
sentiment  will  be  cordially  indorsed  by  all  our  readers. 
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A  LBOTURE  DELIYEBED  BY  THE  BDITOB  BEFOBB  THB  "  ANBHI  OHESED"  OOK- 
GBEOATIOK  OF  NEW  YOBKjON    SATUEDiY,    NOVEMBBB  15,  1873. 

Fbom  the  earliest  date  in  the  record  of  the  world's  history  to  the 
present  moment,  no  subject  has  received  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
mankind  as  religion.  Through  the  long  range  of  centuries  which 
have  intervened  between  what  are  termed  ancient  and  modern  times, 
it  has  been,  of  all  questions,  the  one  which  produced  the  greatest  con- 
troversy and  the  most  uncompromising  discussion.  Were  it  possible  to 
collect  all  the  books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts  which  have  treated 
about  it,  the  most  capacious  building  in  existence  would  be  too  small 
to  contain  them.  The  greatest  national  army  would,  in  point  of 
numbers,  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  multitude  of 
disputants  who  have  engaged  in  its  argument.  But  not  merely  to 
polemical  treatises  and  wordy  debates  has  this  absorbing  topic  con- 
fined itself.  It  has  sought  and  obtained  wider  fields  of  action.  It 
has  entered  into  and  been  made  part  of  all  the  great  social  and  politi- 
■cal  issues  which  have  agitated  the  world.  It  has  disturbed  the  peace 
•of  the  mightiest  empires,  the  most  powerful  kingdoms.  Beneath  its 
influence  the  strongest  governments  have  trembled,  the  wisest  legisla- 
tors have  been  perplexed.  To  it,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other 
<5au8e,  may  be  attributed  the  horrors,  calamities,  sufferings  and  afflic- 
tions which  have  befallen  humanity.  In  its  name  and  on  its  behalf 
the  bloodiest  wars  have  been  undertaken  and  conducted,  the  most 
atrocious  and  revolting  barbarities  have"  .been  perpetrated,  the  vilest 
excesses  have  been  indulged  in.  It  has  been  used  to  screen  the  most 
heinous  crimes,  to  justify  the  worst  offences  of  which  man  is  capable. 
It  has  spread  a  funeral  pall  over  the  fair  face  of  earth,  it  has 
blotted  out  God's  bright  daylight,  it  has  filled  the  pure  air  of  nature 
with  the  agonizing  shrieks  and  groans  of  millions  of  human  beings. 

Withal  this,  however,  the  religious  question  is  still  foremost  in 
society.  It  is  still  the  principal  theme  of  discussion,  still  the  vexed 
problem  which  is  constantly  threatening  the  peace  of  the  old  world, 
and  wlaich  is  even  here  attacking  the  very  groundwork  upon  which 
this  great  republic  has  been  established.  Yet,  indeed,  do  we  not  find 
that  society  is  vastly  improved  by  this  almost  universal  interest. 
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The  world  judged  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  not  much  better  than  it  was 
in  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  If  civilization  has  corrected  some  of 
the  evils  of  the  past,  it  has  produced  new  evils  as  the  result  of  its  own 
progress.  .  If  it  has  been  the  means  of  eradicating  old  vices,  it  has 
engendered  fresh  ones  in  their  place.  Crime  still  remains  unchecked, 
and  sin  in  all  its  native  deformity  and  ghastly  ugliness  stalks  triumph- 
antly through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  People  neverthe- 
less continue  as  of  old  to  quarrel  on  the  religious  question  ;  priests 
and  ministers  and  theologians,  supported  by  their  respective  adher- 
ents and  followers  continue  to  war  with  each  other,  each  sect  assert- 
ing the  supremacy  of  its  own  particular  faith  and  condemning  as 
false  that  of  every  other.  As  a  w^itty  writer  justly  observes :  "  Men 
will  wrangle  for  religion,  write  for  it,  fight  for  it,  die  for  it ;  any- 
thing, but  live  for  it." 

Such  then  being  the  state  of  the  religious  problem,  it  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  for  us  Jews  clearly  to  ascertain  how  this 
great  question  has  afTected  us  and  Judaism  in  the  past,  what  its  in- 
fluence is  now  on  us  and  our  belief,  and  what  may  be  the  probable 
results  of  that  influence  in  the  future.  Before  we  enter  on  the  con- 
sideration of  so  comprehensive  a  subject,  let  us  for  the  better  under- 
standing thereof,  arrive  at  a  true  definition  of  the  term  religion. 

This  word  has  been  often  erroneously  substituted  for  theology,  doc- 
,  trine,  belief,  creed  and  the  like.  From  a  misconception  of  the  proper 
relationship  between  religion  and  the  Bible,  the  former  has  been  gen- 
erally represented  as  the  offspring  of  the  latter.  Hence  as  no  work 
has  ever  been  subjected  to  so  many  difilerent  constructions  as  the 
Bible,  what  is  religion  to  one  man  is  infidelity  to  anotlier.  Whereas 
religion,  far  from  being  exclusive  or  sectarian  in  its  nature,  is  universal, 
humanitarian.  The  Bible  is  really  the  outgrowth  of  religion,  for  long 
before  that  great  book  was  written,  religion  existed  and  exercised  its 
influence.  Indeed  it  was  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man,  and  from 
the  very  commencement  of  man's  life  on  earth  gave  manifestations  of 
its  existence,  in  the  desire  of  his  soul  to  soar  upward  to  tlie  Ideal  and 
to  conquer  the  corporeal  and  earthly. 

In  a  word,  then.  Religion  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  It  has 
been,  is  now,  and  will  forever  remain  an  enduring  and  living  monu- 
ment of  the  very  existence  and  truth  of  God  himself.  As  such,  religion 
has  existed  from  all  eternity.  How  crude  or  imperfect  soever  the 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  various  nations  and  races  of  men 
may  be,  the  sentiment  of  religion  is  still  with  them,  and  being  there, 
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the  desire  to  give  that  sentiment  a  reahty  and  a  life,  manifests  itself 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  as  their  capacity  for  discovering  and 
retaining  abstract  truth  is  either  great  or  small.  Hence  arose  theol- 
ogies, systems  of  religion,  or  to  use  the  popular  term  religions.  Now 
if  we  would  know  which  of  these  systems  has  the  best  right  to  be  en- 
titled religion,  which  of  these  systems  is  in  tnith  the  world-embracing 
religion^  let  us  seek  it  in  that  system  which  though  appearing  at  first 
as  a  national  religion  yet  possesses  sufficient  vitality  to  rise  above  its 
nationality  and  to  outlive  the  very  national  existence  of  that  people 
among  whom  it  primarily  developed  itself.  Such  a  system  is  Judaism 
alone,  for  not  only  has  Judaism  survived  the  destruction  of  Jewish 
nationality,  but  it  has  survived  the  combined  efforts  of  the  whole 
world,  and  of  every  other  system  to  uproot  and  annihilate  it.  And  the 
very  fact  of  its  existence  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  it  has 
encountered,  is  evidence  sufficient  of  the  truth  of  its  mission. 

When  Judaism  arose,  its  surroundings  were  wild  indeed.  The 
entire  world  was  in  darkness  on  the  subject  of  spiritual  religion. 
Ignorance  and  superstition  prevailed,  idolatry  was  the  general  form 
of  worship,  and  the  wildest  conjectures  were  entertained  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Supreme  Being,  his  relation  to  man  and  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  the  latter  consequent  on  that  relation.  True  the  patri- 
archal conception  of  God  had  done  something  toward  disseminating 
religious  knowledge,  but  the  Egyptian  bondage  had  impeded  further^ 
progress  and  had  almost  eradicated  the  true  idea  from  the  Hebrews 
themselves.  When  therefore  the  emancipation  took  place,  the  re- 
ligious feeling  of  the  whole  world  could  not  grasp  anything  higher 
than  the  conception  of  a  Superior  Being  and  the  recognition  of  his 
power.  Its  only  incentive  was  fear,  its  only  aim  the  propitiating  of 
that  Supreme  power  that  it  feared.  It  had  yet  to  be  trained  to  see  in 
God  the  perfection  of  purity,  the  embodiment  of  love.  To  Judaism 
was  appointed  this  task,  for  inasmuch  as  different  races  seem  endowed 
with  certain  faculties  wliich  are  not  possessed  in  equal  force  by  others, 
the  Jewish  race  was  unmistakably  endowed  with  the  faculty  for  the 
perception  of  abstract  truth.  The  genius  for  Religion  was  born  with 
the  Jewish  people;  they  were  indeed  the  children  of  Revelation.  As, 
however,  to  introduce  into  the  world  a  new  idea  was  to  encounter  a 
fierce  struggle  with  well  established  customs  and  predilections,  Ju- 
daism was  compelled  to  enter  upon  its  mission,  invested  in  an  outer 
covering  of  a  coarser  nature.  Hence  the  true  and  only  religion 
worthy  of  that  exalted  name  of  the  universal  sentiment,  had  to  appear 
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in  the  garb  of  a  national  religion  and  to  wear  that  garb  so  long  as  it 
could  not  safely  be  dispensed  with.  Thus  those  national  laws  and 
statutes  which  Moses  imparted  to  the  Israelites  became  a  portion  of 
the  religion  itself,  became  in  fact  the  preservers  of  the  Religious  idea, 
without  which  the  idea  would  doubtless  have  been  crushed  out  even 
among  themselves.  Then  did  Judaism  enter  upon  its  errand  of  love, 
to  elevate  mankind  and  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  to 
all  His  children.  And  oh !  what  a  precious  knowledge  was  that  I 
What  a  tale  of  love  and  mercy  and  fatherly  compassion  and  above  all 
of  justice  had  not  Judaism  to  tell  the  world  !  Wliat  grand  lessons, 
what  sublime  precepts,  what  beautiful  truths  had  not  Judaism  to  im- 
part !  Entering  boldly  upon  its  career  with  the  proud  consciousness 
of  its  own  divine  truth,  it  proclaimed  at  the  outset  its  pure  conception 
of  God  and  made  His  Unity  its  watchword.  "  The  Lord  our  God  is 
the  one  Eternal  God."  Such  is  the  banner  of  Judaism,  such  was  the 
fii^t  announcement  of  Judaism,  such  was  its  constant  proclamation 
amidst  all  the  tribulations  it  afterward  encountered,  such  is  its  motto 
to-day,  and  such  will  it  ever  be  until  all  the  world  shall  take  up  and 
echo  that  glorious  cry. '  But  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  his  at- 
tributes was  not  all  that  Judaism  had  to  teach.  Man's  nature  and  mis- 
sion on  earth,  his  duties,  his  destiny,  were  subjects  upon  which  no 
correct  judgments  were  formed  until  Judaism  imparted  those  religious 
truths  necessary  for  man  to  believe  and  those  moral  laws  through  the 
observance  of  which  every  human  being  may  become  good  and  happy. 
Truly  it  is  Judaism  which  gave  birth  to  all  the  higher  sentiments  of 
which  humanity  is  capable,  and  to  us  Jews,  as  the  promulgators  of 
that  religion,  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  How  that  debt  has 
been  paid  is  known  to  every  reader  of  history.  The  martyrdom  to 
which  our  race  was  subjected  for  eighteen  unbroken  centuries,  the 
persecutions  we  have  suflfered,  the  tortures  we  have  endured — all  be- 
cause we  would  not  surrender  our  noble  belief,  our  God-appointed 
mission,  are  facts  too. well  authenticated  and  too  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  need  recapitulation  at  the  present  time.  Let  us  then  turn 
to  the  one  bright  feature  in  that  retrospect  which  is  otherwise  so  pain- 
fully dark — ^the  devotion  with  which  we  clung  to  our  heritage  and  the 
good  we  did  the  world  in  return  for  all  the  bitter  hatred,  the  un- 
measured scorn,  the  inhuman  contumely  which  was  heaped  upon  us. 
Driven  from  country  to  country,  from  city  to  city,  from  village  to 
village,  the  despised  and  reviled  of  men,  the  Jew  went  over  the  whole 

world  and  not  only  kept  his  faith  intact,  but  wherever  he  went  sowed 
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the  seeds  of  true  religion  and  in  other  ways  also  benefited  his  species. 
For  not  alone  do  we  claim  pre-eminence  in  the  science  of  theology, 
but  also  in  the  arts  of  poesy  and  music,  which  undoubtedly  sprung 
from  us.  Pliilosophy,  astronomy,  mathematics,  medicine  and  juris- 
prudence are  also  indebted  to  us  for  their  introduction  into  certain 
countries  whither  our  enemies  had  driven  us,  and  last  though  not 
least,  commerce  has  received  its  greatest  impulse  through  Jewish 
talent  and  Jewish  energy. 

Such  was  the  Judaism  of  the  past.  While  the  religious  question 
was  deluging  the  world  with  blood  and  seeking  to  carry  conviction 
to  men's  minds  by  means  of  the  sword,  the  rack  and  the  torch, 
Judaism  was  pursuing  her  quiet  path,  bearing  in  silence  the  odium 
and  the  shame  that  was  cast  upon  her,  scattering  blessings  every- 
where in  return  for  the  curses  which  were  so  plentifully  heaped  upon 
her,  and  uniting  her  own  followers  in  the  closest  bonds  of  brotherly 
love  and  kindling  in  their  breasts  the  most  ardent  devotion  to  their 
God  and  their  cause. 

But  at  last  the  night  of  Israel's  sorrows  passed,  and  a  glorious  mom 
arose.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteentli  century,  the  spirit  of 
civilization  breathed  upon  the  petrified  forms  of  social  and  spiritual 
life  and  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  the  world's  history.  Then  came 
those  momentous  revolutions  which  shook  the  earth  to  its  centre  and 
vibrated  through  every  channel  of  society.  The  Declaration  of 
American  Independence  sounded  the  key  note  for  man's  emancipation 
from  the  thraldom  of  ancient  systems,  and  its  echo  was  heard  far 
across  the  ocean,  faintly  at  first,  but  gradually  growing  stronger  and 
stronger,  until  the  French  Kevolution  caught  up  its  strain  and,  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  made  it  resound  throughout  Europe.  Then  did  the 
nations  of  the  old  world  shake  oflT  the  dust  of  barbarism  and  enter 
upon  a  career  of  humanity  and  enlightenment.  The  foundations 
upon  which  the  systems  of  the  old  regimes  were  established  gave  waj 
and  the  entire  superstructure  fell  to  the  ground.  Then  did  Judaism 
also  feel  that  her  hour  had  struck  and  that  she  was  thenceforth  to 
emerge  from  the  darkness  in  which  she  had  been  so  long  enveloped. 
Then  did  she  perceive  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  her  to  throw  off 
the  armor  she  had  worn  as  a  national  religion  and  to  appear  in  her 
own  heavenly  garb  as  the  universal  and  only  religion.  Then  arose 
in  Germany  the  great  Jewish  thinkers — ^the  leaders  of  that  movement 
which,  under  the  name  of  Reform,  was  not  only  to  regenerate  Judaism, 
but  to  accomplish  the  holy  task  of  uniting  the  Jew  and  the  Christian 
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in  the  common  bonds  of  humanity.  Westward  this  movement  took 
its  way,  battling  for  every  inch  of  the  ground  it  gained,  until  it  planted 
itself  safely  and  securely  on  American  soD. 

And  here  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  tax  your  patience  with  any  re- 
view of  the  present  state  of  Judaism  outside  of  our  own  country.  We 
shall  find  in  our  own  condition  of  affairs  enough  to  claim  our  most 
serious  attention  and  enable  us  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the 
Judaism  of  the  future. 

When  Reform  first  reared  its  head  among  us,  it  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  restorer  of  public  worship.  It  was  found  that  the  old  ritual  with 
its  cumbersome  repetitions  and  unnecessary  ceremonies  no  longer  pro- 
duced devotional  feeling,  and  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  so  far  as  the  Syn- 
agogue was  concerned,  was  almost  obscured  by  the  form.  Hence  its 
first  mission  was  to  remodel  the  service  and  make  it  more  attractive. 
By  degrees,  however,  its  programme  was  enlarged.  Not  alone  had 
old  forms  and  customs  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  a  progressive  intel- 
ligence, but  all  ideas  connected  with  the  national  character  of  Judaism 
had  to  be  abandoned.  You  all  know  how  the  old  has  been  torn  down, 
how,  little  by  little  and  step  by  step,  nearly  all  of  the  customs  which 
were  once  held  sacred  have  been  abrogated,  and  how  by  degress  nearly 
every  vestige  of  Judaism,  as  a  national  religion,  has  been  removed. 
You  all  know  how  these  changes  have  been  justified,  and  how  oppo- 
sition was  silenced  by  the  constant  cry  of  Progress,  progress  !  Well, 
what  has  been  the  result  of  this  so-called  progress  ?  What,  I  ask,  is 
the  state  of  Judaism  to-day  in  spite  of  those  gigantic  reforms  which 
have  been  made  ?  Have  we  or  have  we  not  made  any  true  progress  ? 
My  good  friends,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  let  us  not  evade  the 
question,  for  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  answered ;  and  beware  lest 
should  it  be  delayed,  it  may  indeed  be  answered  too  late.  "  The 
pulpit,"  says  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  age,  "  is  for  living 
truth  aimed  at  living  men."  Bear  with  me,  then,  if  the  truth  I  am 
about  to  speak  be  not  as  palatable  as  you  would  like  to  hear.  Have 
we  or  have  we  not  made  any  true  progress  ?  I  answer  unhesitatingly, 
"  We  have  not."  Devoted  as  I  am  to  the  reform  cause,  I  cannot, 
I  dare  not,  hide  from  myself  the  real  state  of  affairs  and  I  must  not 
hide  it  from  you.  That  which  we  call  Judaism  to-day,  is  not  Judaism, 
is  not  the  religion  destined  for  mankind ;  it  is,  alas !  that  I  should  be 
forced  to  say  it — Skepticism,  Infidelity  !  The  materialistic  spirit  of  the 
age  has  made  frightful  inroads  on  our  fold.  Apathy  and  indifference 
are  everywhere  observable.    Hence  the  trifling  with  religion,  the  reck- 
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less  dealing  with  sacred  subjects,  we  so  often  encounter.  See  how  bitter 
ai'e  the  fruits  of  this  unbridled  license.  The  rising  generation  are 
gro;v\ring  up  to  be  utterly  oallous  to  all  the  requirements  of  Judaism* 
Ignorant  of  the  noble  history  of  their  race,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
wealth  of  Jewish  literature  which  our  ancestors  bequeathed  to  us,  they 
care  little  whether  Judaism  survives  their  day  or  not.  And  what  ha& 
caused  this  sad  degeneracy  ?  Are  we  to  attribute  the  blame  to  Reform  ? 
Are  its  doctrines  and  teachings  so  destructive  to  the  welfare  and  even 
the  very  existence  of  Judaism  ?  Is  Reform  indeed  only  a  subterfuge 
for  materialism  ?  No  friends,  not  so.  It  is  not  Reform  which  is  at 
fault ;  it  is  the  manner  of  our  reform.  Believing  that  the  old  orthodox 
system  contained  many  abuses,  superstitions  and  fallacies,  and  that 
a  removal  of  these  would  elevate  and  spiritualize  the  masses,  we  have 
devoted  all  our  energy  to  tear  down,  but  have  done  absolutely  noth- 
ing toward  building  up.  For  what  after  all  are  our  magnificent 
temples,  our  grand  organs,  our  well-traiped  choirs  !  Very  excellent 
appendages  to  the  more  substantial  requirements  of  Judaism,  but 
without  them  complete  failures,  monuments  not  of  religious  zeal  but 
of  its  utter  want.  For  a  while  the  novelty  may  please,  and,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  a  theatrical  expression  in  the  pulpit,  "  the  performances 
will  draw  good  houses."  But  unless  the  honest  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Judaism,  the  sincere  love  for  its  mission,  the  willingness  to 
make  sacrifices  in  its  cause,  and  the  knowledge  requisite  to  establish 
such  conviction,  love  and  willingness,  be  present  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  audience,  the  novelty  will  wear  off  and  the  sacred  edi- 
fices will  be  empty. 

I  have  spoken  exclusively  of  Reform  Judaism,  because  in  this  conn- 
try  there  really  is  no  other.  Orthodoxy  in  the  true  acceptation  of 
the  term  no  longer  exists  in  America,  for  with  but  few  exceptions^ 
those  who  profess  to  be  orthodox  are  so  merely  in  theory,  while  in 
the  few  congregations  that  yet  remain  under  that  system,  the  same 
cause  of  complaint  exists.  People  are  indifferent,  they  will  not  attend 
synagogue,  they  keep  the  Sabbath  no  better  than  the  professed  re- 
formers, and  they  take  as  little  pains  as  we  do,  to  instruct  their 
children  in  the  principles  of  our  faith. 

Such  is  the  Judaism  of  the  present  age.  Not  a  very  flattering  picture, 
surely,  but  still  a  true  one.  Judging  then  from  the  evidence  before  us, 
what  will  become  of  it  in  the  future  t 

A  momentous  question  indeed  I  Who  shall  answer  it }  The  Ju- 
daism of  the  future  !    Who  shall  declare  it  t     You,  my  brethren  and 
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asters,  you  men  and  women,  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel,  you  alone 
have  the  power  to  determine  its  future.  Either  Judaism  will  be 
swept  away  entirely  by  the  huge  wave  of  materialism  which  is  even 
now  engulphing  some  of  the  brightest  minds  in  the  world ;  or  it  will 
arise  from  its  lethargy,  break  the  iron  chains  of  bigotry,  superstition 
and  irreligion  which  still  fetter  the  greater  portion  of  the  human  race, 
uproot  infidelity  and  atheism,  and  unite  mankind  under  one  grand 
and  noble  banner  whose  motto  will  be  "  God  and  Humanity."  Now 
which  of  these  is  it  to  be  ?  There  is  no  middle  ground,  mark  you, 
no  compromise,  no  halting  between  the  two.  Either  Judaism  is  to 
die,  never  to  be  resuscitated,  or  it  is  to  go  boldly  forward  and  enter 
upon  a  life  of  immortality.  Will  you  dig  its  grave  or  will  you  give 
it  eternal  vitality  ?  In  your  hands  alone  lies  its  fate.  If  now  you 
miss  your  opportunity  Judaism  is  lost,  for  with  tlie  tendency  to 
Nihilism  which  is  already  so  apparent  in  the  rising  generation,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  they  will  come  to  the  rescue.  Indeed  it  is 
they  who  are  in  danger,  they  who  are  to  be  rescued,  and  it  will 
take  a  strong  arm  and  a  willing  lieart  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
path  of  revealed  religion. 

"  But  what  shall  we  do,"  it  may  perhaps  be  asked.     "  Shall  we 
check  the  onward  march  of  civilization ;  shall  we  stem  the  tide  of 
progress ;  shall  we  curtail  the  free  exercise  of  thought?"  By  no  means. 
To  attempt  either  of  these  .would  be  to  aim  at  impossibilities  and  to 
result  in  failure.     We  can  no  more  put  a  stop  to  progress  than  we 
can  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.     Neither  can  we  stand  still,  for  as 
everything  moves  on  in  the  universe,  we  too  must  move  or  cease  to 
be.     But  we  must,  as  we  move,  be  sure  that  we  do  so  in  the  right 
direction.     Progress  does  not  mean  merely  change ;  its  true  synonym 
is  development.     Now  every  change  is  not  a  development,  nor  is 
every  progress  a  benefit.     We  may  make  much  progress  and  yet  ac- 
complish little  good.     The  true  progress,  the  healthy  progress  is  sure 
and  steady.     It  is  not  the  creatura  of  impetuosity,  but  the  child  of 
reflection  and  judgment.     And  here,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  offer- 
ing a  word  of  counsel  to  your  own  congregation,  I  would  say :   "  You 
too  will  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  onward   move ;  do  not 
hesitate  in  your  course ;  be  progressive  by  all  means,  but "  make  haste 
slowly ;"  in  every  reform  you  introduce,  in  every  change  you  make, 
consider  well  beforehand  all  its  bearings  and  all  the  consequences 
Hkely  to    ensue ;  do  not  be  radical,  for  radicalism  in  Judaism  has 
hitherto  not  gone  down  to  the  roots  and  cut  away  only  what  is  bad 
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but  it  has  cut  everything  away  and  put  nothing  in  its  place  ;  do  not 
try  to  outdo  every  other  congregation  in  the  number  of  your  reforms, 
for  this  rivalry  is  not  the  outgrowth  of  a  true  religious  spirit,  but  labor 
to  make  your  reforms  such  as  shall  elevate  your  soul  to  God  and  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  Judaism."  In  this  spirit  I  would  speak  to  all  con- 
gregations. I  would  say  to  them,  "  If  you  have  cleared  the  ground 
of  the  debris  of  ages,  hasten  to  build  up  on  the  barren  site  an  endur- 
ing superstructure  which  shall  be  the  means  of  preserving  Judaism 
for  all  time."  Of  what  shall  that  structure  be  made?  Of  true 
religious  knowledge  imparted  to  the  masses  through  different  channels. 

First  by  placing  in  our  pulpits  good  and  true  men,  men  of  ability  and 
integrity,  men  of  principle  in  whom  the  love  of  God  preponderates 
over  the  love  of  self,  men  capable  of  speaking  the  language  of  the 
country  to  our  sons  and  daughters.  I  maintain  that  every  Jewish 
pulpit  in  the  land  should  give  forth  its  lessons  in  the  vernacular,  and 
if  in  some  congregations  it  would,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  be 
impractical  to  do  so  in  English  alone,  then  let  the  German  pulpit  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  English  pulpit,  but  by  no  means  let  it  usurp 
its  place.  Our  ministers  too  must  be  honest  in  their  convictions  and 
in  all  their  sentiments.  They  must  be  faithful  sentinels,  worthy 
watchmen,  true  servants  of  the  Most  High.  They  must  be  clear  and 
explicit  in  their  utterances,  warn  their  flocks  of  the  dangers  which 
surround  them,  and  be  not  afraid  to  tell  them  the  plain,  ungamished 
truth.  Vague  generalities,  empty  phrases,  wily  expressions  which  may 
mean  one  thing  and  may  mean  another,  sycophantic  flattery,  and  idle 
self-congratulations,  do  nothing  but  injury  to  both  flock  and  pastor,, 
for  though  they  may  for  a  while  go  down  with  a  few  of  the  illiterate, 
they  will  be  certain  in  the  long  end  to  merit  the  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion of  every  sensible  mind. 

With  our  pulpits  all  occupied  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  next  step 
should  be  the  establishment  in  every  congregation  of  classes  for  young 
men  and  young  women,  in  religious  instruction  and  biblical  interpre- 
tation. These  classes  should  be  conducted  either  directly  by  the 
minister  or  by  competent  teachers  under  his  supervision.  The  Sun- 
day religious  schools  are  excellent  institutions,  but  do  not  meet  the 
end  I  have  in  view,  the  education  of  those  who  are  too'  old  to  attend 
those  schools.  If  these  classes  are  made  interesting  enough,  our 
youths  and  our  maidens  will  soon  take  as  much  delight  in  acquiring 
religious  knowledge  as  in  any  of  their  secular  studies.  Friday  even- 
ing lectures  on  Jewish  history  and  literature  may  also  be  given  with 
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mach  pleasure  and  profit,  and  perhaps  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
aboat  a  better  observ^ance  of  the  Sabbath.  Then  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  dissemination  among  the  people  of  such 
works  as  may  tend  to  diffuse  religious  knowledge  and  awaken  an 
interest  in  Jewish  matters.  But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
things  which  might  be  done,  to  perpetuate  Judaism  and  insure  its 
speedy  recognition  as  the  Universal  Religion.  Above  all,  however,  the 
elders  must  give  the  juniors  the  precious  example  of  pure  and  upright 
Eves.  The  theoretical  lessons  imparted  in  the  Temple,  in  the  religious 
school,  in  the  lecture  room,  or  at  the  bible  class,  must  receive  their  prac- 
tical illustrations  in  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  parents  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  private  and  in  public.  Oh  !  my  respected  friends,  what  a 
Bweet  consolation,  what  a  source  of  comfort  and  joy  it  will  be  to  you, 
when  the  final  moments  of  your  earthly  c  :.reer  have  arrived,  to  re- 
flect that  through  your  bright  and  noble  example,  your  children  are 
worthy  of  bearing  your  honored  names  to  the  latest  posterity,  and 
that  through  the  influence  of  your  upright  lives,  you  have  done  as 
much  for  your  hallowed  faith  as  your  ancestors  did  when  they  cheer- 
fully suffered  the  pain  of  martyrdom  rather  than  yield  one  principle  of 
God's  law.  Oh !  what  a  glorious  reward  will  be  yours  ;  what  a 
heavenly  light  will  break  forth  upon  you,  as  your  spirits  released  from 
their  corporeal  bondage  soar  upward  to  God ;  what  bliss  unspeakable 
will  be  your  portion  in  the  future !  For  while  your  souls  are  dwelling 
in  the  realms  of  immortality,  the  good  seed  you  have  sown  on  earth 
will  have  taken  deep  root,  and  will  have  grown  into  a  healthy  tree 
whose  branches  cover  the  world.  For  then  Judaism  will  be  Religion 
in  the  purest  conception  of  the  word;  then  will  its  teachings  and 
moral  precepts  have  absolute  dominion,  "  for  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea,"  then  will  all  nations  and  all  races  be  united  in  a  common  brother- 
hood— ^the  children  of  One  Father,  and  then  will  they  come  to  worship 
on  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  exclaiming  in  one  accord,  *'  Praised  be 
the  name  of  the  glory  of  His  Kingdom  for  ever  and  ever."     Amen. 


DEFENCE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 
A&AINST  THE  ATTACKS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS. 

BT    LARA. 

(sixth  asticle.) 

In  a  preceding  article  I  have  given  a  brief  sketch  of  exclusively 
Catholic  education,  or  rather  Catholic  popular  instruction  generally 
as  it  exists  in  France.  The  subject  of  the  present  article  is  an 
inquiry  into  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
gentler  sex  in  Catholic  countries,  as  influenced  by  the  same  system 
of  education,  and  where  its  influence  must  necessarily  be  much 
greater  as  being  less  weakened  by  counteracting  circumstances, 
namely,  opposing  and  competing  systems,  the  surroimding  diifusion 
of  knowledge,  and,  in  spite  of  opposition  and  prohibition,  the  freer 
access  to  books  as  sources  of  information  and  enlightenment  and 
means  of  approach  to  many  facts  and  truths.  The  reader  will  thus 
have  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  comparing  with  it  the  American 
national  system,  which  aims  at  the  expansion  of  the  female  mind,  and 
the  enlightenment  as  well  as  the  social  and  political  usefulness  of 
the  sex,  as  members  of  society ;  a  ststem  too  well  known  to  require, 
in  this  connection,  any  further  remarks.  What,  then,  is  that  system 
of  Catholic  education  which  is  to  mould  the  mind  of  tlie  young  girl, 
so  as  to  form  the  intelligent  woman,  the  careful  mother,  the  faithfiil 
wife,  the  useful  member  of  society  ?  What  is  it,  even  in  France, 
**  the  most  enlightened  country  "  in  Europe  ? 

Prior  to  the  introduction  by  the  government  in  France  of  a  system 
of  education  for  girls,  the  condition  of  female  society  is  represented 
by  Bishop  Dupanloup  in  the  following  terms : 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  M.  de  Maistre,  a  great  Catholic 
authority,  had  stated  in  substance,  that  it  was  quite  sutiScient  for 
women  to  have  some  little  smattering  of  knowledge ;  tlius,  for 
instance,  that  it  was  enough  for  them  to  know  what  men  were  doing 
and  talking  of,  so  far  as  to  know  that  Pekin  is  not  in  Europe;  and 
that  Alexander  the  Great  did  not  demand  in  marriage  a  niece  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  that  though  they  might  love  and  admire  the  beautiftd, 
they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  express  it ;  that  art  or  study  of  any 
kind,  was  to  be  only  carried  on  by  way  of  amusement ;  that  woman 
is   only  ridiculous   and  unhappy,   if  she   should  attempt    anything 
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serious,  in  any  department  of  knowledge ;  that  if  she  does  attempt  it, 
she  only  becomes  a  monkey ;  in  short,  that  though  she  may  be  recep 
tive  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  the  power  of  original  thought  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  bo  hers. 

To  this  Bishop  Dupanloup  replies,  that  not  only  have  women  a 
right  to  intellectual  cultivation,  but  that  it  is  also  a  duty ;  that  God 
never  makes  useless  gifts,  and  woman  has  received  from  her  Creator 
the  gift  of  intelligence,  that  it  may  be  used.  "  Woman,"  the  bishop 
fiays,  "  is  not  what  she  is  erroneously  considered  to  be — the  property 
of  man ;  not  made  only  for  him,  to  be  her  end  arid  aim,  a  fascinat- 
ing creature  to  be  adored,  but  still  an  inferior  being,  for  the  use  and 
pleasure  of  man,  who  is  alone  to  be  her  master,  legislator,  and  judge, 
as  though  she  had  herself  neither  soul,  conscience,  nor  moral  liberty, 
and  as  if  God  had  not  given  her  also  faculties,  aspirations  and  rights j 
as  well  as  duties." 

The  bishop  proceeds  to  show  that  "  the  repressed  capabilities  and 
dissatisfied  desires,  which  are  not  allowed  to  feed  on  what  is  good 
and  true,  fix  on  all  sorts  of  false  and  unwise  objects,  and  hence  the 
lowness  of  menial  and  moral  tone^  the  feeble-mindedness  of  many 
women  evidently  fit  for  better  tilings,  but  whose  education  has  been 
stopped,  when  they  were  really  children."  "A  clever  woman,"  he 
says,  *^  will  not  remain  confined  to  such  arid  duties,  as  M.  de  Maistre 
desires.  The  knowledge  that  '  Pekin  is  not  in  Europe,'  and  the 
like,  will  not  satisfy  her,  and  unless  she  has  intellectual  pleasures,  as 
a  rest  from  material  duties,  she  will  resort  to  frivolity,  in  order  to 
•escape  ennui.  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves:  rigid  principles, 
with  nothing  but  futile  occupation ;  devotion  with  a  merely  material 
or  worldly  life,  produce  women  without  resources  in  themselves, 
and  often  insupportable  to  their  husbands  and  children.  Earnest, 
intellectual  occupation,  calms  her  exaggerated  feelings  of  anxiety ; 
restores  the  balance  of  her  mind  and  satisfies  any  just  and  noble 
desires  she  possesses;  it  gives  peace  sometimes  more  than  any 
prayer^  and  brings  back  the  spirit  of  order  and  good  sense."  "  It  is 
the  part  of  a  Christian  woman  to  teach  her  daughters  to  dread  the 
dangers  of  brutifying  stupidity  and  idleness  ;  the  social  and  intellec- 
taal  suicide,  produced  by  having  no  employment,  no  oflice,  no  work ; 
to  show  the  religious  and  political  necessity  of  taking  up  a  useftil 
position  in  life ;  of  asserting  one's  influence  in  the  cause  of  right. . . 
She  must  become  serious,  reflective,  firm,  courageous,  I  will  even  say 
manly  in  thought,  to  be  able  to  do  her  part She  is  intended  as  the 
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soda  of  the  man— even  more,  his  helpmate,  support,  counsellor^ 
adjutoriuTYi?'*  "  Study  is  necessary  to  accomplish  her  most  import- 
ant duties — those  toward  her  children.  She  must  attend  to  their 
intellectual  as  well  as  to  their  moral  education."  "  Study,  makes 
women  like  their  homes,  and  instead  of  being  ^  crushed  and  flattened 
under  the  enormous  weight  of  nothing,'  as  De  Maistre  calls  it,  gives 
them  an  occupation  and  an  interest  therein." 

Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  bishop's  tone,  or  more 
judicious  than  his  remai'ks.  Had  he  written  a  prize  essay  in  defence 
of  the  American  national  system  of  education,  he  could  scarcely 
have  employed  stronger  arguments,  expressed  in  more  convincing 
forms,  than  he  did  in  his  little  pamphlet.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux,  member  of  the  Senate,  followed  suit ;  and  it  now 
remained  to  find  a  proper  remedy  for  the  invariably  defective  state 
of  female  education  in  France,  and  the  condition  of  society  in  that 
country,  as  influenced  by  that  state  of  education.  A  paternal  gov- 
ernment, of  course,  felt  itself  called  upon  for  action,  and  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  appealed  to  the  whole  lay  body  of  teachers  to 
organize  a  better  system  for  the  education  of  women. 

After  all  Bishop  Dupanloup  had  written,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  have  hailed  such  a  measure  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  whosoever  might  have  been  the  parties,  charged 
with  the  candying  it  out.  Far  from  it!  Monseigneur  Dupanloup 
was  furious.  To  have  himself  "  nursed  tha  pinion  which  impelled 
the  steel,"  was  too  much  for  his  equanimity,  and  forgetting  all  hi9 
former  philosophic  calm,  he  published  two  very  strongly  worded 
condemnatory  pamphlets,  wherein  he  declares,  that  the  whole  was 
the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  to  take  the  education  of  women  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Church.  But  what  was,  what  is,  the  nature  of  that 
education?  It  is  described  in  a  little  book,  written  by  M.  de 
Sauvestre  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  lay  and  reforming^ 
part  of  the  community,  and  entitled  Sur  les  genoux  de  Veglise,^ 

"If,"  says  M.  de  Sauvestre,  "the  Church  has  already  had  the 
whole  of  the  education  of  the  girls  in  her  own  hands,  as  by  your  own 
confession  is  the  case,  upon  it  must  fall  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
of  things  which  has  called  forth  the  reprobation  of  the  two  bishops.'* 

"  For  nearly  twenty  years  the  clergy  in  France  have  enjoyed  an 


*LiteraUy.  *^0n  the  Ghnrch's  lap,"  but  the  witty  French  title  is  more  telling  than 
its  English  rendering  can  be.  Some  extracts  from  the  book  have  been  given  in  & 
former  article. 
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influence  recalling  the  worst  days  of  the  restoration ;  for  ten  years, 
that  clergy  have  had  the  direction  of  almost  all  education,  as  Mon- 
fiigneur  admits;  and  what  are  the  results — ^in  his  own  words? 
*  Flimsiness,  frivolity,  superficiality.'  "  "A  young  woman,  in  general, 
knows  nothing,  absolutely  nothing ;  she  knows  all  about  dress, 
fashions,  operas,  balls,  races,  the  absurdities  of  other  people  and  so 
forth  ;  but  alas  I  should  conversation  turn  on  any  subject  connected 
with  history,  geography,  etc.,  she  is  struck  dumb ;  she  is  incapable 
of  talking  on  business,  art,  politics,  or  science."  "  These  girls,"  says 
Sauvestre,  "so  well  up  in  horses  and  theatres,  all  come  out  of  fashion- 
able convents." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  course  of 
tuition  in  the  convents ;  but  to  the  studies  and  practices  are  the 
following :  That  to  the  "  stem  philosophy  of  Lignori,  are  added  the 
exercises  for  girls,  according  to  the  method  of  St.  Ignatius,  when  the 
object  is  preparation  for  a  holy  life.  The  aspirant  is  to  imagine  that 
she  sees  before  her  some  holy  scene  and  place ;  for  instance  that  of 
the  annunciation ;  to  fancy  the  blessed  house  where  the  holy  Mary 
is  awaiting  in  the  moonlight,  the  beautiful  angel  who  is  to  bring  to 
her  the  happiness  and  glory  of  maternity."*  Then  comes  "  the  con- 
templation of  the  circumcision  in  the  same  way."  "  Imagine  your- 
self in  the  stable  where  it  is  performed,"  the  whole  scene  being 
given  in  what  we  must  consider  most  extraordinary  detail. 

*  In  the  church  of  *  *■  Oar  Lady  of  Lorette  "  may  be  seen  the  very  house  in  which 
Haiy  receiyed  from  the  Angel  Gabriel  the  mystery  of  maternity,  and  in  which  her 
■on  was  brought  np.  Within  the  house  there  is,  or  at  least  was,  some  years  since,  a 
painting  by  Farini,  representing  Saint  Joseph  carried  by  angels  to  the  feet  of  the 
Virgin,  to  ask  pardon  for  the  suspicion  which  he  had  entertained  of  her  pregnancy — 
a  suspicion  strengthened  by  the  conduct  of  the  angel,  who,  instead  of  walking  into 
the  house,  as  any  mere  mortal  would  or  could  have  done,  appears  to  have  entered  by 
the  window ;  St.  Joseph  not  haying  reflected  that  angels  having  six  instead  of  four 
limbs,  namely,  besides  arms  and  legs,  a  pair  of  wings,  so  indispensable  for  flying 
from  and  to  heayen,  naturally  enough,  took  the  shortest  road.  The  humbled  look 
of  the  good  man  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  severe  look  of  reproach  cast  upon 
him  by  the  chaste  and  triumphant  wife.  A  number  of  neighbors,  male  and  female, 
are  introduced  on  the  canvas,  who  appear  to  be  witnesses  to  the  contrition  of 
the  indulgent  husband.  This  picture  was  stolen,  but  one,  said  to  be  a  copy,  and 
attributed  to  the  same  painter,  was  found  in  a  church  at  Bologpa.  One  cannot  help 
being  struck  Vith  the  mixture  of  human  passion  and  religions  sentiment,  by  which 
bodi  painters  and  sculptors  appear  to  have  been  inspired  in  the  production  of  some 
of  iSieir  masterpieces,  so  numerous  in  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  churches  in  the 
city  of  Borne. 

Among  the  splendid  sepulchral  monuments  erected  in  St  Peter's  church,  is  that  of 
AleiATider  Vll.    Near  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  erected,  was  a  door  leading  to  an 
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The  coarse  materialiBin  of  the  exercises  of  Death  and  Hell  is  still 
worse.  "You  are  to  realize  through  every  sense — sight,  hearing, 
taste,  smell,  touch — what  will  take  place  on  your  deathbed;  your 
cries  of  pain,  the  death  rattle,  your  agony  and  fear ;  then  the  tolling 
of  the  bell;  the  sexton  digging  your  grave;  your  nasty  smell  after 
your  death ;  your  funeral ;  the  conversation  of  those  who  see  you 
carried  along  and  discuss  your  character."  The  contemplation  of 
Hell  is  "  to  bring  up  before  your  mind,  first  the  abyss,  its  length, 
•width,  depth,  filled  with  an  enormous  fire ;  then  the  horrible  smell 
of  the  smoke,  as  of  pitch  and  sulphur ;  the  taste  all  that  can  be  con- 
ceived of  bitterness,  such  as  tears;  the  noise  of  sighs,  cries  of  agony, 
blasphemy,  and  howling,  amidst  the  roar  of  the  flaming  fire,"  etc. 

Part  of  the  recommendations  for  a  holy  life  consists  in  a  seclusion 
of  four  weeks,  wherein  five  such  exercises  are  to  be  gone  through 
each  day.  "  You  are  to  deprive  yourself  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
light  of  day ;  the  doors  and  windows  are  to  be  closed,  only  light 
enough  being  left  to  read  and  perform  necessary  things.  Avoid  all 
thoughts  which  can  give  you  joy,  such  as  the  Hesurrection.^^  A 
haircloth  shirt,  girdle  with  small  iron  chains,  and  discipline,  even 
to  the  drawing  of  blood,  are  recommended.  No  conversation,  except 
with  the  director.  The  patients  are  to  live  with  the  phantasmagoria 
of  death,  hell,  and  the  crucifixion ;  to  weep,  accuse  themselves  of 
flins,  invoke  phantoms,  and  to  believe  in  their  own  guilt ;  if  the 
phantoms  do  not  appear  at  their  call  to  lash  themselves,  torture  their 
bodies,  in  order  to  drive  away  all  reality  and  judgment.  By  the 
time  the  seclusion  is  ended,  the  wretched  victims  have  probably  lost  all 
control  over  their  reason,  require  a  director  indeed,  and  are  in  a  fit 
state  of  subjection  to  that  director.  "These  exercises,  singularly 
called  spiritual,  are  used  in  all  the  religious  houses  in  France,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  every  variety  of  edition  and  of  different  arrange- 
ments, "  they  produce  a  deep  self-contempt,  the  giving  up  thought 
and  action  alike  to  the  director,  the  fear  of  hell,  a  systematic  destruc- 


apartment,  and  which  ooald  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  genius  of  the  artist  has 
tamed  this  very  inconyenienoe  to  acooant  Death  is  seen  to  issne  from  the  door  to 
cat  short  the  days  of  the  Pontiff.  Two  stataes,  Oharitj  and  Trath,  come  to  sapport 
liim  and  give  him  confidence.  The  latter  was  completely  naked,  bat  beaatifol  in 
form  and  featnre  to  that  degree,  that  one  of  the  canons  of  the  chorch,  a  Spainard 
by  birth,  fell  so  desparately  in  love  with  it,  that  Innocent  XL  ordered  it  to  be 
decently  covered,  as  if  naked  Trath  was  oat  of  place  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
Theology  concealed  it. 
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tion  of  reason  and  conscience.*  This  is  what  has  been  put  in  the 
place  of  morality ;  and  this  is  why  the  country  desires  to  take  the 
direction  of  education  into  its"  own  hands." 

^The  Bishop  had  gone  so  far,  in  his  first  work,  as  to  allow,  that 
female  education,  as  now  conducted,  "  even  the  most  religious,  doea 
not  give  any  taste  for  serious  work,  or  but  too  rarely ;  that  it  dissi- 
pates, weakens,  and  debases  the  minds  of  women,  instead  of  strength- 
ening and  raising  them.  "Who,"  answers  the  layman,  "are  to 
blame  for  this,  if  the  clergy  are  always  crying  woe  to  those  who 
seek  in  human  science,  for  what  will  satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  when 
the  ideals  held  up  for  imitation,  are  those  contained  in  the  Lives  of^ 
Saints,  Servants  of  Mary,  etc.,  the  absurdities  and  indecencies  of 
which  are  too  unpleasant  to  quote  ?  These  books  are  given  as  prizea 
and  constitute  the  staple  religious  reading  in  schools  and  convents 
(the  "besotted  lecture  piense"  which  Miss  Bronte  describes  with  such 
horror  in  Villette).  What  must  be  a  girl's  notion  of  a  useful  life 
and  of  true  piety,  who  is  called  upon  to  admire,  e.  g.  "  the  blessed 
Benoite  Eeneurae,"  who  "used  to  discipline  every  day  from  her 
fifteenth  to  her  forty-fifth  year,  wore  haircloth  fifteen  years,  iron 
bracelets  armed  with  sharp  points  twelve  years,  iron  gaiters  four 
years,  a  corset  of  tin  pierced  inside  like  a  rasp  for  five  years,  all 
which  sounds  hke  the  penances  of  some  Indian  fakir  in  honor  of 
some  hideous  Juggernaut." 

In  an  "exercise"  given  to  the  pupils  of  a  convent  in  Die  et  Vilaine, 
the  vision  of  a  nun  who  had  appeared  to  one  of  the  sisters,  gives 
mach  information  as  to  purgatory.  "  It  is  like  a  lime-kiln,  but  some 
souls  endure  icy  cold."  "  The  Holy  Virgin  does  not  often  come 
there,  but  when  she  does,  she  talks  to  every  soul  and  tells  them  how 
long  there  time  will  be."  "  St.  Joseph  very  rarely  visits  the  souls, 
she  has  seen  him  only  once."  The  nun  who  saw  the  vision  offered 
a  calining  gift  of  holy  water ;  the  soul  was  pleased,  but  said  that  it 
felt  hot,  and,*  vanishing,  left  a  piece  of  the  burnt  flesh  of  her  fingers 
behind,  which  looks  like  burnt  velvet.  "  To  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
apparition,"  says  the  directress,  "  appears  impossible,  considering  the 
infinite  good  resulting  from  that  two-fold  miracle."  "  The  flesh  of  a 
soul !"  says  Sauvestre,  admiringly.  Be  it  remembered  that  the 
French   convent  schools  are  not  private  and  independent  specula- 

*  Whether  these  ezeroises  are  good  for  the  sonl  I  do  not  stop  to  inqoire.  Those 
that  hare  a  taete  for  them  nd  doubt  enjoy  them.  Soma  con  guito  no  pica;  but 
what  is  their  inflnenoe  as  part  of  ednoation  for  tMi  world  ? 
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tionS)  but  that  they  are  part  of  a  great  organization,  carried  <m 
ander  the  guidance  of  the  Church. 

^^  The  details  of  the  strange,  mystic,  amorous  passion  inculcated 
toward  the  Savior  in  these  young  girls,  are  too  startling  to  give ; "  * 
but  Sauvestre  relates  a  trial  in  which  a  certain  £ev.  Father  Gonzaga 
figured  before  the  law  courts  of  Poictiers,  where  letters  were  pro- 
duced, such  as  "  I  threw  you  palpitating  into  the  arms  of  your 
husband "  (Jesus  Christ) ;  showing  how  such  sentiments  may  be 
abused.t 

In  the  presence  of  the  facts  stated.  Bishop  Dupanloup  says,  "  To 
take  girls  out  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  to  deprive  them  of  all 
religion,  to  make  them  atheistic."  .  ..."  La  femme  sage,  modeste, 
laborieuse,"  can  only  be  obtained  "  sur  les  genoux  de  I'eglise,"  in 
the  face  of  his  own  report  of  the  utter  failure,  hitherto,  of  this  very 
influence  in  the  ordinary  modern  French  woman. 

Many  of  the  subjects  of  lectures  cited  by  the  Bishop  may  not  be 
very  judicious ;  but  does  he  think  the  erratic  literature  of  the  convent 
more  likely  to  produce  modest  women  ?  As  he  says  many  of  tlie 
professors  may  have  gone  far  in  scientific  rationalisms,  but  a  study  of 
the  surprising  facts  of  the  catechism  is  hardly  likely  to  fortify  the 
mind  against  its  attacks. 

"  It  is  however  supposed  that  a  young  girl  is  more  likely  to  be 
reb'gious  for  believing  that  Pilate  died  at  Vienna  and  that  birds  were 
born  of  the  sea ;  that  being  during  several  weeks  shut  up  in  a  darkened 
room,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  sufferings  of  hell  and  the  compan- 
ionsliip  of  devils,  wearmg  a  tin  corset  perforated  like  a  rasp;  de- 
prived of  all  conversation  or  intercourse,  except  with  her  spiritual 
director ;  lashing  herself  five  times  a  day  or  scourged  by  that  same 
director ;  •  dreaming  of  the  extatic  pleasure  of  being  thrown  panting 
and  palpatating  into  the  arms  of  that  savior  whose  sculptured  or  graven 
image  it  constantly  exposed  to  her  view,  her  senses,  her  contemplation ; 

*  Many  of  the  expressions  of  the  original  I  haye  softened  down  thus,  and  have  sabsti- 
tated  the  word  startling  for  a  mnch  stronger  epithet  employed  by  the  author. 

t  Bee  hereafter  the  case  of  the  Padre  Polaya. 

*  Amongst  the  ancient  pagans,  (I  forget  whether  it  was  amongst  the  Greeks  or  Egyp- 
tians) barren  women  presented  themselves  before  the  priest,  to  receive  discipline.  The 
woman  was  to  crouch  before  him  naked.  She  was  to  hold  his  left  hand  in  both  hers, 
while  she  received  a  number  of  lashes  administered  by  him  with  a  short  staff  to  which 
were  appended  a  number  of  leather  straps,  a  sort  of  *'  oat-of-nine-tails."  A  representa- 
tion of  this  discipline  may  be  seen  in  a  work  already  quoted  elsewhere  in  one  of  these 
articles,  namely,  ^^  Ooere^»  Joodiehe  and  Ifo8Cuehe  Outheden."  It  is  upward  of  sixty 
years  since  I  read  the  work,  or  have  seen  it. 
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who  after  four  weeks  of  such  a  life  has  become  partially  insane — ^that 
such  a  girl  will  turn  out  to  be  a  wiser  woman,  better  wife,  better 
mother,  than  the  girl  who  has  been  educated  in  our  "godless  schools?" 
The  question  is  answered  by  the  condition  of  female  society  in 
France,  in  every  Catholic  community,  by  Bishop  Dupanloup  him- 
aelf."     Thus  far  M.  de  Sauvestre  on  female  education  in  France. 

(to  BK  OOMTINtTED.) 
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Tbahbi^ted  fbok  thb  Oebmah  or  Db.  Zunz,  bt  Rkt.  H.  B.  Aboheb. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  Ill,  pctge  467.) 

Thus  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  whole 
of  the  western  part  of  Europe  almost  depopulated  of  its  Jewish  in- 
habitants. The  most  of  them,  as  yet,  lived  only  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Poland,  and  in  the  Ottoman  and  African  states.  Not  very  consider- 
able has  their  number  been  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Asia,  nor  in 
Arabia,  where,  even  at  the  present  moment,  independent  Jews  are  yet 
in  existence  at  Hedshas,  black  Jews  in  Mocca,  white  ones  at  Sennaar ; 
in  Persia,  where  they  live  under  oppression,  and  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete ignorance ;  in  Afghanistan,  where  tliey  cany  on  traffic  and 
trade  from  Cabul  to  China ;  in  India,  where  mention  has  already  been 
made,  about  the  fifth  century,  of  their  settlement  in  Eranganor ;  in 
Cochin  Cliina,  where  they  probably  arrived  with  some  Portuguese 
Bettlers,  and  where  their  chief  occupation  consists  in  agriculture  and 
handicraft;  at  the  Buchari,  where  they  have  secured  some  civil  rights 
and  immunities,  and  where  they  are  owners  of  extensive  silk  and 
metal  manufactories ;  in  Tartary,  China,  and  Abyssinia,  where  they 
maintained  their  independent  position  down  to  the  year  1608;  and 
also  in  Sudan  and  Loango.  In  nothern  Africa,  especially  at  Algiers, 
Tlemezen.  Oran,  Tetuan,  Tunis,  &c.,  many  a  new  Hebrew  congrega- 
tion rose  at  the  side  of  the  old-established  ones,  on  account  of  the 
namerons  families  who  were  compelled  to  leave  Spain,  anno  1391  and 
1492.  A  separate  quarter  was  (anno  1504)  assigned  to  the  Jews  at 
Fez  in  the  new  town.  The  Jews  of  Fez  and  Tafilett  were  particu- 
larly favored,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Muley 
Archey.  In  Morocco,  where  the  Jews  are  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  sheik  and  twelve  city  representatives,  it  is  not  very  seldom 
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that  the  highest  offices  are  superintended  by  Jews,  whose  chief  busi- 
ness is  trade  and  traffic.  The  Jews  in  Barbaxy  were,  anno  1790  in 
several  places  exposed  to  severe  maltreatment  on  account  of  some 
political  feud,  and  those  of  Algiers  lived  under  the  most  disgraceful 
oppression,  from  which  they  were  only  liberated  (anno  1830)  by  the 

French. 

But    far   more   auspicious   was   their   condition   in  Turkey,   and 

especially  in  the  Morea,  where  their  number  continued  to  increase,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  settlers  who  emigrated  from  the  various 
European  provinces;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  exactions 
imposed  on  them  by  the  respective  Pashas,  the  intolerence  of  the 
Janissaries,  and  some  other  mishaps,  the  Jews  have  seldom  been 
molested.  The  Jews  have  most  considerable  and  important  conmiu- 
nities  at  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Salonica,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and 
Damascus.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  mostly  consist  of  Polish 
emigrants,  live,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  the  greatest  want  and 
misery.  The  Jews  in  Turkey  share,  in  common  with  the  other 
Osmanli  subjects,  equal  rights  and  privileges  ;  and  also  in  Egypt,  has. 
their  condition  been  considerably  ameliorated. 

Better  and  more  humane  feelings  began  to  evince  themselves 
toward  the  Jews  in  Christian  Europe  with  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
the  cultivation  of  science,  and  the  introduction  of  reform  into  the 
Boman  Church.  But  spite  of  the  spread  of  science  and  progress  of 
civilization  in  that  happy  period,  the  just  claims  of  the  Jews  were 
nevertheless  withheld  from  them  in  many  provinces  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century.  Both  the  inquisitions  and  the  various 
Popes  combined  to  tyrannise  over  the  Jews  of  Italy,  during  the- 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner^ 
Sermons  instructive  of  Christian  doctrines  were  preached  in  1584  at 
Home  to  the  Jews  in  all  the  churches,  which  sermons  a  Papal  bull 
compelled  them  to  attend;  and  not  very  unfrequently  have  the 
inoffensive  Jews  been  forced,  till  1570,  to  quit  their  respective  places 
of  residence,  as,  for  instance,  their  banishment  from  Naples,  which 
occurred  in  1540.  They  however  enjoyed  more  liberty  at  Venice^ 
Padua,  Florence,  Pisa,  and,  since  anno  1600,  even  at  Livorna  (Leg- 
horn), where  they  possess  at  present  flourishing  sdiools,  splendid 
synagogues  and  colleges,  and  excellent  charitable  institutions  and 
asylums.  In  many  places  they  are  compelled  to  live  in  Jewries 
(Ghettoes).  The  Jews  of  Sardinia  are  allowed  to  carry  on  in  their 
Ghettoes  trades,  professions,  and  mechanical  pursuits^  but  they  ore 
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excluded  from  the  privilege  of  possessing  landed  property.  The 
Jews  of  Modena  were  again  subjected,  in  1831,  to  the  same  restric- 
tion, from  which  they  had  been  relieved  anno  1814.  There'  are  also 
Jewish  congregations  in  Lombardy  and  Dalmatia ;  the  former  have 
even  secured  some  civic  privileges.  In  France  there  were  already,  as 
early  as  1550,  some  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  admitted  to  settle  at 
Bayonne  and  Bordeaux;  and  those  of  Alsace  and  Lothringen  obtained'' 
pretty  nearly  their  former  constitution  and  liberties  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  government.  The  degrading  impost  of  the  body-tax 
was  abolished  1784 ;  and  tlirough  the  revolution  of  1791  the  rights  of 
citizens  were  granted  to  the  Jews,  from  which  period  the  name  of 
Jew  was  changed  for  the  appellation  oi  Israelite,  To  contirm  this  new 
but  propitious  and  happy  event,  an  assembly  of  renowned  and  notable 
Jews,  and  a  Sanhedrim,  were,  1806,  convoked  by  an  imperial  decree. 
The  restrictions  of  anno  1808  were  only  temporary.  By  the  constitu- 
tions of  1814  and  1830,  fmd  by  the  law  of  1831 — ^by  virtue  of  which 
every  Jewish  Kabbi,  minister,  and  official  was  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate pay  of  the  government  treasury — ^the  emancipation  of  the  French 
Jews  was  fully  completed.  The  same  humane  principles  prevail  also 
in  Belgium,  where  perfect  emancipation  has  been  secured  to  the  Jews. 
The  Jews,  who  have,  since  1655,  been  re-admitted  to  settle  in 
England,  obtained,  1723,  the  privilege  of  being  owners  of  landed 
property  ;  and  though  the  nationalization  act  of  1753  was  revoked  at  a 
later  period,  they  have  nevertheless  lived  since  then  in  that  blessed  em- 
pire in  undisturbed  tranquillity.  Since  1830  they  have  been  admitted 
to  become  members  of  the  city  corporations ;  from  1833  they  have  been 
called  to  the  bar;  and  since  1845,  they  obtained  also,  by  an*  act  of 
Parliament,  access  to  the  aldermanic  dignity.  The  Portuguese  Jews 
found  also  (anno  1603)  an  asylum  and  a  happy  home  in  the  liberated 
Netherlands;  and  both  the  Spanish  and  the  German  Jews,  though 
they  were  excluded  from  civic  inmiunities — which  were  only  granted 
to  them  anno  1796 — ^nevertheless  enjoyed  in  this  realm  liberty.  The 
govemmeHt,  in  a  royal  decree  of  1814,  granted  and  confirmed  their 
complete  emancipation. 

In  Denmark,  where  the  Jews  are  already  mentioned  in  the  year 
1600,  many  rights  and  privileges  were  granted  to  them  anno  1738*; 
and  from  the  year  1814  they  have  been  almost  in  the  enjoyment  of 
unlimited  naturalization.  In  Sweden,  the  Jews  were  only  allowed  to 
settle  as  late  as  anno  1776,  in  Stockholm  and  in  three  other  cities, 

and  only  to  a  few  individuals  were  some  civic  rights  awarded  by  way 
Vol.  IV.— 3. 
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of  distinction.     Norway,  even  to  the  present  day,  refuses  to  the  Jews 
admission  into  her  provinces.*     From  original  and  old  Bnssia,  where 
the  Jews  were  received  under  the  protection  of  Peter  the  Great,  they 
were  subsequently  exposed,  35,000  in  number,  to  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  banishment  in  1743,  under  the  reign  and  by  the  decree  of  the 
Empress  Elizabath.     They  were,  however,  re-admitted  under  the  reign 
of  Catherine  II.    Some  liberties  were  conferred  on  them  by  Alexander 
I,  viz.,  to  carry  on  trade,  traffic,  &c.,ofwhich  they  were  again  deprived 
by  Nicholas  L     They  live  in  large  numbers  under  the  Russian  govern- 
ment and  scepter  in   Courland,  Crimea  (Odessa  and  Chorson),  in 
Grusien — where  mention  has  been  made  in  the  mediaeval  ages  of  the 
Jewish  city  Aspauboni — Caucasus,  and  in  the  provinces  which  be- 
longed formerly  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland.     Some  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews  has  been  under  contemplation  in  Russia  from  1835 ; 
there  likewise  new  Jewish  schools  have  been  established.     The  Jews 
Are  now  compelled  to  serve  in  the  army. 

(to  be  coktisubd.) 
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If  we  could  read  the  secret  history  of  our  enemies,  we  should  find 
in  each  man's  life  sorrow  and  suffering  enough  to  disarm  all  hostil- 
ity.— Tjongfdlow. 

Mor«  hearts  pine  away  in  secret  anguish  for  the  want  of  kindness 
from  those  who  should  be  their  comforters  than  -from  any  other  ca- 
lamity in  life. —  Young. 

Despondency  is  not  a  state  of  humility ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
vexation  and  despair  of  a  cowardly  pride ;  nothing  is  worse  ;  whether 
we  stumble  or  whether  we  fall,  we  must  only  think  of  rising  again 
and  going  on  in  our  course. — Fenelon, 

It  is  a  pity  we  so  often  succeed  in  our  attempt  to  deceive  each 
other,  for  our  double-dealing  generally  comes  down  upon  ourselves. 
To  speak  a  lie  or  to  act  a  lie  is  alike  contemptible  in  the   sight  of 
God  and  man. — Everton. 

*  Thanks  to  Heaven,  thifi  hitherto  atubbom  dominion  has  ultimately  listened  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  humanity.  The  Jews  have  lately  been  admitted  into  Norway,  and 
plaoed  almost  on  an  equality  with  their  Christian  breUiren. — Tbamblatob. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

**  They  had  met,  and  they  had  parted  ; 
Time  had  closed  o'er  each  again, 
Leaving  lone  the  weary  hearted 
Monmfolly  to  wear  his  chain." — MS. 

A  DELIOIOU8LY  cool,  Still  evening,  had  succeeded  the  intense  heat  of 
a  Spanish  summer  day,  throwing  rich  shadows  and  rosy  gleams  on  a 
wild,  rude  mountain  pass  in  central  Spain.  Massive  crags  and  gigan- 
tic  trees  seemed  to  contest  dominion  over  the  path,  if  path  it  could 
be  called ;  where  the  traveler,  if  he  would  persist  in  going  onward, 
could  only  make  his  way  by  sometimes  scrambling  over  rocks,  whose 
cloee  approach  from  opposite,  sides  presented  a  mere  fissure  covered 
with  flowers  and  brushwood,  through  which  the  slimmest  figure  would 
fail  to  penetrate ;  sometimes  wading  through  rushing  and  brawling 
streams,  whose  rapid  currents  bore  many  a  jagged  branch  and  craggy 
fragment  along  with  them ;  sometimes  threading  the  intricacies  of  a 
dense  forest,  recognizing  the  huge  pine,  the  sweet  acorn  oak,  the  cork 
tree,  interspersed  with  others  of  lesser  growth,  but  of  equally  wild 
perplexing  luxuriance.  On  either  side — at  times  so  close  that  two 
could  not  walk  abreast,  at  others  so  divided  that  forests  and  streams 
intervened — arose  mountain  walls  seeming  to  reach  the  very  heavens, 
their  base  covered  with  trees  and  foliage,  which  gradually  thinning, 
left  their  dark  heads  totally  barren,  coming  out  in  clear  relief  against 
the  deep  blue  sky. 

That  this  pass  led  to  any  inhabited  district  was  little  probable,  for 
it  grew  wilder  and  wilder,  appearing  to  lead  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
Sierra  Toledo— a  huge  ridge  traversing  Spain.  By  human  foot  it 
had  evidently  been  seldom  trod ;  yet  on  this  particular  evening  a 
traveler  there  wended  his  solitary  way.  His  figure  was  slight  to 
boyishness,  but  of  fair  proportion,  and  of  such  graceful  agility  of 
movement,  that  the  obstacles  in  his  path,  which  to  others  of  stouter 
mould  and  heavier  step  might  have  been  of  serious  inconvenience,  ap- 
peared  by  him  as  unnoticed  as  unfelt.  The  deep  plume  of  his  broad- 
rimmed  hat  could  not  conceal  the  deep  blue  restless  eyes,  the  delicate 
complexion,  and  rich  brown  clustering  hair ;  the  varying  expression 
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of  features,  which  if  not  regularly  handsome,  were  bright  with  intel- 
ligence and  truth,  and  betraying  like  a  crystal  mirror  every  impulse 
of  the  heart — characteristics  both  of  feature  and  disposition  wholly 
dissimilar  to  the  sons  of  Spain. 

His  physiognomy  told  the  truth.     Arthur  Stanley  was,  as  his  name 
implied,  an  Englishman  of  noble  family  ;  one  of  the  many  whom  the 
disastrous  wars  of  the  Hoses  had  rendered  voluntary  exiles.     His 
father   and   four   brothers   had  fallen  in  battle  at  Margaret's  side. 
Himself  and  a  twin  brother,  when  scarcely  fifteen,  were  taken  pris^ 
oners  at  Tewkesbury,  and  for  three  years  left  to  languish  in  prison. 
Wishing  to  conciliate  the  still  powerM  family  of  Stanley,  Edward  of- 
fered the  youths  liberty  and  honor  if  they  would  swear  allegiance  to 
himself.     They  refused   peremptorily;    and,   with   a   refinement  of 
cruelty   more   like   Richard   of    Gloucester  than   himself,   Edward 
ordered  one  to  the  block,  the  other  to  perpetual  imprisonment.   They 
drew  lots,  and  Edwin  Stanley  perished.     Arthm*,  after  an  interval, 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  and  fled  from  England,  lingered  in 
Provence  a  few  months,  and  then  unable  to  bear  an  inactive  life, 
hastened  to  the  Court  of  Arragon  ;  to  the  heir  apparent  of  which,  he 
bore  letters  of  introduction,  from  men  of  rank  and  influence,  and 
speedily  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  then  agitating  Spain.     The 
character  of  the  Spaniards — ^impenetrable  and  haughty  reserve— oc- 
casioned, in  general,  prejudice  and  dislike  towards  all  foreigners. 
But  powerful  as  was  their  pride,  so  was  their  generosity ;  and  the 
young  and  lonely  stranger,  who  had  thrown  himself  so  trustingly  and 
frankly  on  their  friendship,  was  universally  received  with  kindness 
and  regard.     In  men  of  lower  natures,  indeed,  prejudice  still  lin- 
gered ;  but  this  was  of  little  matter ;  Arthur  speedily  took  his  place 
among  the  noblest  chivalry  of  Spain  ;  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Ejng   of  Sicily,   but   still   glorying  in   the  name  and  feeling  of  on 
Englishman,  he  resolved,  in  his  young  enthusiasm,  to  make  his  conn- 
try  honored  in  himself. 

He  had  been  five  years  in  Spain,  and  was  now  four  and  twenty  ; 
but  few  would  have  imagined  him  that  age,  so  frank  and  free  and  fall 
of  thoughtless  mirth  and  hasty  impulse  was  his  character.  These  last 
fifteen  months,  however,  a  shadow  seemed  to  have  fallen  over  him, 
not  deep  enough  to  create  remark,  hut  J^elt  by  himself.  TTir  feelings, 
always  ardent,  had  been  all  excited,  and  were  all  concentrated,*on  a 
subject  so  wrapt  in  mystery,  that  the  wish  to  solve  it  engrossed  his 
whole  being.     Except  when  engaged  in  the  weary  stratagem,  the 
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rapid  march,  and  actual  conflict,  necessary  for  Ferdinand's  interest, 
but  one  thought,  composed  of  njany,  occupied  his  mind,  and  in  soli- 
tude 80  distractingly,  that  he  could  never  rest ;  he  would  traverse  the 
country  for  miles,  conscious  indeed  of  what  he  sought^  but  perfectly 
unconscious  where  he  went. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  moods  he  had  entered  the  pass  we  have  de- 
scribed, rejoicing  in  its  diflSculties,  but  not  thinking  where  it  led,  or 
what  place  he  sought,  when  a  huge  crag  suddenly  rising  almost 
perpendicularly  before  him,  effectually  roused  him  from  his  trance. 
Outlet  there  was  none.  All  around  him  towered  mountains,  reaching 
to  the  skies.  The  path  was  so  winding,  that,  as  he  looked  around  be- 
wildered, he  could  not  even  imagine  how  he  came  ther^.  To  retrace 
his  steps,  seemed  quite  as  difficult  as  to  proceed.  The  sun  too  had 
declined,  or  was  effectually  concealed  by  the  towering  rocks,  for  sud- 
den darkness  seemed  around  him.  There  was  but  one  way,  and 
"Stanley  prepared  to  scale  the  precipitous  crag  before  him  with  more 
eagerness  than  he  would  a  beaten  path.  He  threw  off  his  cloak, 
folded  it  in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  secured  it  like  a  knap- 
sack to  his  shoulders,  slung  his  sword  over  his  neck,  and,  with  a 
vigorous  spring,  which  conquered  several  paces  of  slippery  rock  at 
once,  commenced  the  ascent.  Some  brushwood,  and  one  or  two 
stunted  trees,  gave  him  now  and  then  a  hold  for  his  hands ;  and  oc- 
casional ledges  in  the  rock,  a  resting  for  his  foot ;  but  still  one  false 
step,  one  failing  nerve,  and  he  must  have  fallen  backward  and  been 
dashed  to  pieces  ;  but  to  Arthur  the  danger  wife  his  safety.  Where 
he  was  going,  indeed  he  knew  not.  He  could  see  no  further  than 
the  summit  of  the  crag,  which  appeared  like  a  line  against  the  sky  ; 
but  any  bewilderment  were  preferable  to  the  strange  stagnation 
toward  outward  objects,  which  had  enwrapped  liim  ten  minutes 
before. 

Panting,  breathless;  almost  exhausted,  he  reached  the  summit,  and 
before  him  yawned  a  chasm,  dark,  fathomless,  as  if  nature  in  some 
wild  convulsion  had  rent  the  rock  asunder.  The  level  ground  on 
which  he  stood  was  barely  four  feet  square  ;  behind  him  sloped  the 
most  precipitous  side  of  the  crag,  devoid  ot  tree  or  bush,  and  slippery 
from  the  constant  moisture  that  formed  a  deep  black  pool  at  its  base. 
Stanley  hazarded  but  one  glance  behind,  then  looked  steadily  forward, 
till  his  eye  seemed  accustomed  to  the  width  of  the  chasm,  which  did 
not  exceed  three  feet.  He  fixed  his  hold  firmly  on  a  blasted  trunk 
growing  within  the  chasm  ;  it  shook — ^gave  way — another  moment  and 
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he  would  have  been  lost ;  but  in  that  moment  he  loosed  his  hold,  clasped 
both  hands  above  his  head,  and  successfully  made  the  leap — ^aware 
only  of  the  immense  effort  by  the  exhaustion  which  followed,  com- 
pelling him  to  sink  down  on  the  grass,  deprived  even  of  energy  to 
look  around  him. 

So  marvellous  was  the  change  of  scenery  on  which  his  eyes  unclosed, 
that  he  started  to  his  feet,  bewildered.  A  gradual  hill,  partly  covered 
with  rich  meadow  grass,  and  partly  with  corn,  diversified  with  foliage, 
sloped  downward,  leading  by  an  easy  descent  to  a  small  valley,  where 
orange  and  lime  trees,  the  pine  and  chestnut,  palm  and  cedar,  grew 
in  beautiful  luxuriance.  On  the  left  was  a  small  dwelling,  almost  hid- 
den in  trees.  Directly  beneath  him  a  natural  foimtain  threw  its 
sparkling  showers  on  beds  of  sweet-scented  and  gayly-colored  flowers. 
The  hand  of  man  had  very  evidently  aided  nature  in  forming  the  wild 
yet  chaste  beauty  of  the  scene ;  and  Arthur  bounded  down  the  slope, 
disturbing  a  few  tame  sheep  and  goats  on  his  way,  determined  on 
discovering  the  genius  of  the  place. 

No  living  object  was  visible,  however ;  and  with  his  usual  reckless 
spirit,  he  resolved  on  exploring  fuiiher,  ere  he  demanded  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  dwelling.  A  narrow  path  led  into  a  thicker  wood, 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  its  shade  stood  a  small  edifice,  the  nature  of 
which  Arthur  vainly  endeavored  to  understand.  It  was  square,  and 
formed  of  solid  blocks  of  cedar ;  neither  carviyig  nor  imagery  of  any 
kind  adorned  it;  yet  it  had  evidently  been  built  with  skill  and  care. 
There  was  neither  tower  nor  bell,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a 
chapel,  which  Stanley  had  at  first  imagined  it ;  and  he  stood  gazing 
on  it  more  and  more  bewildered.  At  that  moment,  a  female  voice 
of  singular  and  thrilling  beauty  sounded  from  within.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  hymn  she  chanted,  for  the  strain  was  slow  and  solemn,  but 
though  words  were  distinctly  intelligible,  their  language  was  entirely 
unknown.  The  young  man  listened  at  first,  conscious  only  ,of  in- 
creasing wonderment,  which  was  quickly  succeeded  by  a  thrill  of 
hope,  so  strange,  so  engrossing,  that  he  stood,  outwardly  indeed  as  if 
turned  to  stone  ;  inwardly,  with  every  pulse  so  throbbing  that  to  move 
or  speak  was  impossible.  The  voice  ceased ;  and  in  another  minute 
a  door,  so  skillfully  constructed  as  when  closed  to  be  invisible  in  the 
solid  wall,  opened  noiselessly ;  and  a  female  figure  stood  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

*'  Farewell !  though  in  that  nonnd  be  years 

Of  blighted  hope?  and  fniitbss  tears — 

Though  the  sonl  yibrate  to  its  knell 

Of  joys  departed — yet  farewell." 

Mse.  Hemans. 

• 

To  attempt  description  of  either  face  or  form  would  be  useless. 
The  exquisite  proportions  of  the  rounded  figure,  the  very  perfection  of 
each  feature,  the  delicate  clearness  of  the  complexion — ^brunette  when 
brought  in  close  contact  with  the  Saxon,  blonde  when  compared  with 
the  Spaniard — all  attractions  in  themselves,  were  literally  forgotten, 
or  at  least  unheeded,  beneath  the  spell  which  dwelt  in  the  expression 
of  her  countenance.  Truth,  purity,  holiness,  something  scarcely  of 
this  nether  world,  yet  blended  indescribably  with  all  a  woman's 
nature,  had  rested  there,  attracting  the  most  unobservant,  and  rivet- 
ing all  whose  own  hearts  contained  a  spark  of  the  same  lofty  attri- 
butes. Her  dress,  too,  was  peculiar — a  full  loose  petticoat  of  dark 
blue  silk,  reaching  only  to  the  ankle,  and  so  displaying  the  beautifully- 
shaped  foot;  a  jacket  of  pale  yellow,  the  texture  seeming  of  the  finest 
woven  wool,  reaching  to  the  throat;  with  sleeves  tight  on  tlie 
8houldei*8,  but  falling  in  wide  folds  as  low  as  the  wrist,  and  so  with 
every  movement  displaying  the  round  soft  arm  beneath.  An  antique 
brooch  of  curiously  wrought  silver  confined  the  jacket  at  the  throat. 
The  collar,  made  either  to  stand  up  or  fall,  was  this  evening  unclosed 
and  thrown  back,  its  silver  fringe  gleaming  through  the  clustering 
tresses  that  fell  in  all  their  native  richness  and  raven  blackness  over 
her  shoulders,  parted  and  braided  on  her  brow,  so  as  to  heighten  the 
chaste  and  classic  expression  of  her  features. 

On  a  stranger  that  beautiful  vision  must  have  burst  with  bewilder- 
ing power  :  to  Arthur  Stanley  she  united  memory  with  beingi,  thejpa*^ 
with  the  present^  w4th  such  an  intensity  of  emotion,  that  for  a  few 
minutes  his  very  breath  was  impeded.  She  turned,  without  seeing 
him,  in  a  contraiT  direction ;  and  the  movement  roused  him. 

"  Marie  1"  he  passionately  exclaimed,  flinging  himself  directly  in 
her  path,  and  startling  her  so  painfully,  that  though  there  was  a 
strong  and  visible  effort  at  self-control,  she  must  have  fallen  had  he 
not  caught  her  in  his  arms.     There  was  an  effort  to  break  from  his 
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hold,  a  murmui*ed  exclamation,  in  which  terror,  astonishment,  and 
yet  joy,  were  painfully  miogled,  and  then  the  heroine  gave  place 
to  the  woman,  for  her  head  sunk  on  his  shoulder  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

Time  passed.  Nearly  an  hour  from  that  strange  meeting,  and  still 
they  were  together;  but  no  joy,  nor  even  hope  was  on  the  counte- 
nance of  either.  At  first,  Arthur  had  alluded  to  their  hours  of  happy 
yet  unconfessed  affection,  when  both  had  felt,  intuitively,  £hat  they 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  though  not  a  syllable  of  love  had  passed 
their  lips ;  on  the  sweet  memories  of  those  blissful  hours,  so  brief,  so 
fleeting,  but  still  Marie  wept :  the  memory  seemed  anguish  more  than 
joy.  And  then  he  spoke  of  returned  affection,  as  avowed  by  her, 
when  his  fond  words  had  called  it  forth;  and  shuddered  at  the  recol- 
lection that  that  hour  of  acknowledged  and  mutual  love,  had  proved 
the  signal  of  their  separation.  He  referred  again  to  her  agonized 
words,  that  a  union  was  impossible,  that  she  dared  not  wed  him  ;  it 
was  sin  even  to  love  him;  that  in  the  tumultuary,  yet  delicious  emo- 
tions she  had  experienced,  she  had  forgotten,  utterly  fo)-gotten  in 
what  it  must  end — the  agony  of  desolation  for  herself,  and,  if  lie  so 
loved  her,  for  Stanley  also — and  again  he  conjured  her  to  explain  their 
meaning.  They  had  been  separated,  after  that  fearful  interview,  by 
a  hasty  summons  for  him  to  rejoin  his  camp ;  and  when  he  returned, 
she  had  vanished.  He  could  not  trace  either  her  or  the  friend  with 
whom  she  had  been  staying.  Don  Albert  had  indeed  said,  his  wife 
had  gone  to  one  of  the  southern  cities,  and  his  young  guest  returned  to 
her  father's  home ;  but  where  that  home  was,  Don  Albert  had  so  ef- 
fectually evaded,  that  neither  direct  questionings  nor  wary  caution 
could  obtain  reply.  But  he  had  found  her  now  ;  they  had  met  once 
more,  and  oh,  why  need  they  part  again  ?  Wliy  might  he  not  seek 
her  father,  and  beseech  his  blessing  and  consent  ? 

His  words  were  eloquent,  his  tone  impassioned,  and  hard  indeed 
the  struggle  they  occasioned.  But  Marie  wavered  not  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  miserable  truth,  under  the  impression  of  which  they 
had  separated  before.  She  conjured  him  to  leave  her,  to  forget  the 
existence  of  this  hidden  valley,  for  danger  threatened  her  father  and 
herself  if  it  were  discovered.  So  painful  was  her  evident  terror,  that 
Arthur  pledged  his  honor  never  to  reveal  it,  declaring  that  to  retrace 
the  path  by  which  he  had  discovered  it,  was  even  to  himself  impossi- 
ble. But  still  he  urged  her,  what  was  this  fatal  secret  ?  Why  was 
it  sin  to  love  him  ?     Was  she  the  betrothed  of  another  ?  and  the 
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large  drops  starting  to  the  young  man's  brow  denoted  the  agony  of 
the  qnestion. 

'^  No,  Arthur,  no,"  was  the  instant  rejoinder:  "  I  never  could  love, 
never  could  be  another's ;  this  trial  is  hard  enough,  but  it  is  all  I  have 
to  bear.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  give  my  hand  to  another,  while 
my  heart  is  solely  thine." 

**  Then  wherefore  join  that  harsh  word  *  sin,'  with  such  pure  love, 
my  Marie?  Why  send  me  from  you  wretched  and  most  lonely, 
when  no  human  power  divides  us  ?" 

** No  human  power! — alas!  alas! — a  father's  curse — ^an  offended 
God — ^these  are  too  awful  to  encounter,  Arthur.  Oh  do  not  try  me 
more ;  leave  me  to  my  fate,  called  down  by  my  own  weakness,  dear- 
est Arthur.  If  you  indeed  love  me,  tempt  me  not  by  such  fond 
words ;  they  do  but  render  duty  harder.  Oh,  wherefore  have  you 
loved  me !" 

But  such  suffering  tone,  such  broken  words,  were  not  likely  to 
check  young  Stanley's  solicitations.  Again  and  again  he  urged  her, 
at  least  to  say  what  fatal  secret  so  divided  them  ;  did  he  but  know  it, 
it  might  be  all  removed.  Marie  listened  to  him  for  several  minutes, 
with  averted  head  and  in  unbroken  silence  ;  and  when  she  did  look 
on  him  again,  he  started  at  her  marble  paleness  and  the  convulsive 
quivering  of  her  lips,  which  for  above  a  minute  prevented  the  utter- 
ance of  a  word. 

"Be  it  so,"  she  said  at  length;  "  you  shall  know  this  impassable 
barrier.  You  are  too  honorable  to  reveal  it.  Alas !  it  is  not  that  fear 
which  restrained  me ;  my  own  weakness  which  shrinks  from  being  to 
thee  as  to  other  men,  were  the  truth  once  known,  an  object  of  aversion 
and  of  scorn." 

"Aversion!  scorn!  Marie,  thou  ravest,"  impetuously  exclaimed 
Stanley ;  "  torture  me  not  by  these  dark  words :  the  worst  cannot  be 
more  suffering." 

But  when  the  words  were  said,  when  with  blanched  lips  and  cheeks, 
and  yet  unfaltering  tone,  Marie  revealed  the  secret  which  was  to 
separate  them  for  ever,  Arthur  staggered  back,  relinquishing  the 
hands  he  had  so  fondly  clasped,  casting  on  her  one  look  in  which  love 
and  aversion  were  strangely  and  feariully  blended,  and  then  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands,  his  whole  frame  shook  as  with  some  sudden 
and  irrepressible  anguish. 

"  Thou  knowest  all,  now,"  continued  Marie,  after  a  pause,  and  she 
fitood  before  him  with  her  arms  folded  on  her  bosom,  and  an   expres- 
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sion  of  meek  humility  struggling  with  misery  on  her  beautiful 
features.  "  Senor  Stanley,  I  need  not  now  implore  you  to  leave  me ; 
that  look  was  sufficient,  say  but  you  forgive  the  deception  I  have 
been  compelled  to  practice — and — and  forget  me.  Remember  what 
I  am,  and  you  will  soon  cease  to  love." 

"Never,  never!"  replied  Stanley,  as  with  passionate  agony  he 
flung  himself  before  her.  "Come  with  me  to  my  own  bright  land; 
who  shall  know  what  thou  art  there  ?  Marie,  my  own  beloved,  be 
mine.  What  to  me  is  race  or  blood  ?  I  see  but  the  Marie  I  have 
loved,  I  shall  ever  love.  Come  with  me.  Edward  has  made  over- 
tures of  peace  if  I  would  return  to  England.  For  thy  sake  I  will 
live  beneath  his  sway ;  be  but  mine,   and  we  shall  be  happy  yet." 

"And  my  father,"  gasped  the  unhappy  girl,  for  the  generous, 
nature  of  Arthur's  love  rendered  her  trial  almost  too  severe.  "  Wilt 
thou  protect  him  too  ?  wilt  thou  for  my  sake  forget  what  he  is,  and 
be  to  him  a  son?"  He  turned  from  her  with  a  stifled  groan. 
"  Thou  canst  not — I  knew  it — oh  bless  thee  for  thy  generous  love; 
but  tempt  me  no  more,  Arthur ;  it  cannot  be ;  I  dare  not  be  thy 
bride." 

"  And  yet  thou  speakest  of  love.  'Tis  false,  thou  canst  not  love 
me,"  and  Stanley  sprung  to  his  feet  disappointed,  wounded,  till  he 
scarce  knew  what  he  said.  "  I  would  give  up  Spain  and  her  mon- 
arch's love  for  thee.  I  would  live  in  slavery  beneath  a  tyrant's  rule 
to  give  thee  a  home  of  love.  I  would  forget,  trample  on,  annihilate 
the  prejudices  of  a  life,  unite  the  pure  blood  of  Stanley  with  the 
darkened  torrent  nmning  through  thy  veins,  forget  thy  race,  descent, 
all  but  thine  own  sweet  self.  I  would  do  this,  all  this  for  love  of 
thee.  And  for  me,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? — ^reject  me,  bid  me  leave 
thee — and  yet  thou  speakest  of  love :  'tis  false,  thou  lovest  another 
better  1" 

"Ay!"  replied  Marie,  in  a  tone  which  startled  him,  "ay,  thou 
hast  rightly  spoken ;  thy  words  have  recalled  what  in  this  deep  agony 
I  had  well  nigh  forgotten.  There  is  a  love,  a  duty  stronger  than 
that  I  bear  to  thee.  I  would  resign  all  else,  but  not  my  father's- 
God." 

The  words  were  few  and  simple ;  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
spoken  recalled  Arthur's  better  nature,  and  banished  hope  at  once, 
A  pause  ensued,  broken  only  by  the  young  man's  hurried  tread,  as- 
he  traversed  the  little  platform  in  the  vain  struggle  for  calmness. 
On  him  this  blow  had  fallen  wholly  unprepared ;  Marie  had  faced  it 
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from  the  moment  they  had  parted  fifteen  months  before,  and  her 
only  prayer  had  been  (a  fearfnl  one  for  a  young  and^  loving  heart) 
that  Stanley  would  forget  her,  and  they  might  never  meet  again. 
But  this  was  not  to  be;  and  though  she  had  believed  herself  prepared, 
one  look  on  his  face,  one  sound  of  his  voice  had  proved  how  vain  had 
been  her  dream. 

"  I  will  obey  thee,  Marie,"  Stanley  said,  at  length,  pausing  before 
her.  "  I  will  leave  thee  now,  but  not — ^not  for  ever.  No,  no ;  if  in- 
deed thou  lovest  me  time  will  not  change  thee,  if  thou  hast  one 
sacred  tie,  when  nature  severs  that,  and  thou  art  alone  on  earth,  thou 
ahalt  be  mine,  whatever  be  thy  race." 

"  Hope  it  not,  ask  it  not !  Oh,  Arthur,  better  thou  shouldst  hate 
me,  as  thy  people  do  my  race :  I  cannot  bear  such  gentle  words," 
&Itered  poor  Marie,  as  her  head  sunk  for  a  minute  on  his  bosom, 
and  the  pent-up  tears  burst  forth.  "  But  this  is  folly,"  she  continued, 
forcing  back  the  choking  sob,  and  breaking  from  his  passionate  em- 
brace. "  There  is  danger  alike  for  my  father  and  thee  if  thou 
tamest  longer.  Not  that  way,"  she  added,  as  his  eye  glanced 
inquiringly  toward  the  hill  by  which  he  had  descended ;  "  there  is 
another  and  an  easier  path ;  follow  me — ^thou  wilt  not  betray  it  ?" 

"  Never  !"  was  the  solemn  rejoinder,  and  not  a  word  more  passed 
between  them.  He  followed  her  through  what  seemed  to  be  an  end- 
less maze,  and  paused  before  a  towering  rock,  which  smooth  and 
perpendicular  as  a  wall  built  by  man,  ran  round  the  vale  and  seemed 
to  reach  to  heaven.  Pushing  aside  the  thick  brushwood,  Marie 
stood  beside  the  rock,  and  by  some  invisible  movement,  a  low  door 
flew  open  and  disclosed  a  winding  staircase. 

"  Thou  wilt  trust  me,  Arthur  ?" 

"  Ay,  unto  death,"  he  answered,  springing  after  her  up  the  rugged 
stair.  Narrow  loopholes,  almost  concealed  without  by  trees  and 
brnshwood,  dimly  lighted  the  staircase,  as  also  a  low,  narrow 
passage,  which  branched  off  in  zig-zag  windings  at  the  top,  and 
terminated,  as  their  woody  path  had  done,  in  a  solid  wall.  But 
af^ain  an  invisible  door  flew  open,  closing  behind  them ;  and  after 
walking  about  a  hundred  yards  through  prickly  shrubs  and  entangled 
brnshwood  that  obscured  his  sight,  Marie  paused,  and  Arthur  gazed 
ponnd  bewildered.  A  seemingly  boundless  plain  stretched  for  miles 
tfonnd  him,  its  green  level  only  diversified  by  rocks  scattered  about 
in  huge  masses  and  wild  confusion,  as  if  hurled  in  fury  from  some 
giant's  hand.     The  rock  whence  lie  had  issued  was  completely  in- 
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visible.  He  looked  around  again  and  again,  but  only  to  bewilder 
himself  yet  moje. 

"  The  way  looks  more  dreary  than  it  is.  Keep  to  the  left :  though 
it  seems  the  less  trodden  path  thou  wilt  find  there  a  shelter  for  the 
night,  and  to-morrow's  sun  will  soon  guide  thee  to  a  frontier  town  ; 
thy  road  will  be  easy  then.  Night  is  falling  so  fast  now,  thou  hadst 
best  not  linger,  Arthur." 

But  he  did  linger,  till  once  more  he  had  drawn  from  her  a  con- 
fession of  her  love,  that  none  other  could  take  his  place,  even  while 
she  conjured  liim  never  to  seek  *her  again — ^and  so  they  parted. 
Five  minutes  more,  and  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  a  human  form  on 
the  wide-extended  plain. 


CHAPTER  III. 

*'  Now  History  onfoldg  her  ample  page, 
Bich  with  the  spoils  of  Time.*' 

Oleably  to  comprehend  the  internal  condition  of  Spain  at  the 
period  of  our  narrative  (1479) — a  condition  which,  though  apparently 
purely  national,  had  influence  over  every  domestic  hearth — ^it  is 
necessary  to  glance  back  a  few  years.  The  various  petty  Sovereignties 
into  which  Spain  had  been  divided  never  permitted  any  lengthened 
period  of  peace ;  but  these  had  at  length  merged  into  two  great  king- 
doms, under  the  names  of  Arragon  and  Castile.  The  Jvnn  of  both 
governments  was  monarchical;  but  the  ^«mt^  of  the  former  was 
purely  republican,  and  the  power  of  the  sovereign  so  circumscribed 
by  the  Junta,  the  Justicia,  and  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  that  the  vices 
or  follies  of  the  monarch  were  of  less  consequence,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  in  Arragon,  than  in  any  other  kingdom.  It  was  not  so  with 
Oastile.  From  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  1404,  a  series  of 
foreign  and  civil  disasters  had  plunged  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  misery.  John  the  Second  had  some  virtues  as  an 
individual,  but  none  as  a  king ;  and  his  son  Henry,  who  succeeded 
him  in  1450,  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Governed  as  his 
father  had  been,  entirely  by  favorites,  the  discontent  of  all  classes  of 
his  subjects  rapidly  increased ;  the  people  were  disgusted  and  furious 
at  the  extravagance  of  the  monarch's  minion ;  the  nobles,  fired  at  his 
insolence ;  and  an  utter  contempt  of  the  king,  increased  the  virulence 
of  the  popular  ferment.     Unmindful  of  the  disgrace  attendant  on  his 
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divorce  from  Blanche  of  Navarre,  Henry  sought  and  obtained  the 
hand  of  Joanna,  Princess  of  Portugal,  whose  ambition  and  unprinci- 
pled intrigues  heightened  the  ill-favor  with  which  he  was  already  re- 
garded. The  court  of  Castile,  once  so  famous  for  chastity  and  honor, 
sank  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  infamy,  the  shadow  of  which,  seeming  to 
extend  ever  the  whole  land,  affected  nobles  and  people  with  its  bale- 
ftil  influence.  All  law  was  at  an  end  :  the  people,  even  while  they 
murmured  against  the  King,  followed  his  evil  example ;  and  history 
shrinks  from  the  scenes  of  debauchery  and  licentiousness,  robbery 
and  murder,  which  desecrated  the  land.  But  this  state  of  things 
could  not  last  long,  while  there  still  remained  some  noble  hearts 
amongst  the  Castilians.  Five  years  after  their  marriage,  the  Queen 
was  said  to  have  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  whom  Henry  declared 
should  be  his  successor,  in  lieu  of  his  young  brother  Alfonso  (John's 
son,  by  a-  second  wife,  Isabella  of  Portugal).  This  child  the  noblea 
refused  to  receive,  believing  and  declaring  that  she  was  not  Henry's, 
daughter,  and  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of  trying  and  passing 
sentence  on  their  Sovereign,  who,  by  his  weak,  flagitious  conduct  had, 
they  unanimously  declared,  forfeited  all  right  even  to  the  present 
possession  of  the  crown. 

The  confederates,  who  were  the  very  highest  and  noblest  officers 
of  the  realm,  assembled  at  Avita,  and  with  a  solemnity  and   pomp 
wliich  gave  the  whole  ceremony  an  imposing  character  of  reality,  de- 
throned King  Henry  in  efligy,  and  proclaimed  the   youthful  Alfonso 
sovereign  in  his  stead.     All  preseftt  swore  fealty,  but  no  actual  good 
followed :  the  flame  of  civil  discord  was  re-lighted,  and  raged  with 
yet  greater  fury ;  continuing  even  after  the  sudden  and  mysterious 
death  of  the  yoimg  prince,  whose  extraordinary  talent,  amiability, 
and  firmness,  though  only  fourteen,  gave  rise  to  the  rumor  that  he 
had  actually  been  put  to  death  by  his  own  party,  who  beheld  in  his- 
rising  genius  the  utter  destruction  of  their  own  turbulence  and  pride. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  his  death  occasioned  no  cessation  of  hostilities, 
the  confederates  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  name  of  his   sister,   the 
Infanta  Isabella.     Her  youth  and  sex  had  pointed  her  out  as  one  not 
likely  to  interfere  or  check  the  projects   of  popular   ambition,   and 
therefore  the  very  fittest  to  bring  foward  as  an  excuse  for  their  revolt. 
With  every  appearance  of  humility  and  deference,  they  offered  her  the 
crown ;  but  the  proudest  and  boldest   shrank  back   abashed,   before 
the  flashing  eye  and  proud  majesty  of  demeanor  with  which   she 
answered,  "  The  crown  is  not  yours  to  bestow ;  it  is  held  by  Henry, 
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according  to  the  laws  alike  of  God  and  man ;  and  tiU  his  death,  you 
have  no  right  to  bestow,  nor  I  to  receive  it." 

But  though  firm  in  this  resolution,  Isabella  did  not  refiise  to  coin- 
cide in  their  plans  for  securing  her  succession.  To  this  measure 
Henry  himself  consented,  thus  appearing  tacitly  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  reports  that  Joanna  was  a  surreptitious  child,  and  for  a 
brief  period  Castile  was  delivered  from  the  horrors  of  war.  Once 
declared  heiress  of  Castile  and  Leon,  Isabella's  hand  was  sought  by 
many  noble  suitors,  and  her  choice  fell  on  Ferdinand,  the  young 
King  of  Sicily,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  Arragon.  Love  was 
Isabella's  incentive.  Prudence,  and  a  true  patriotic  ambition,  urged 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  not  only  to  ratify  the  choice,  but  to 
smooth  every  difficulty  in  their  way ;  he  saw  at  once  the  glory  which 
might  accrue  to  Spain  by  this  peaceful  union  of  two  rival  thrones. 
Every  possible  and  impossible  obstacle  was  privately  thrown  by 
Henry  to  prevent  this  union,  even  while  he  gave  publicly  his  con- 
sent ;  his  prejudice  against  Ferdinand  being  immovable  and  deadly. 
But  the  maneuvers  of  the  Archbishop  were  more  skilful  than  those 
of  the  King.  The  royal  lovers — ^for  such  they  really  were — were 
secretly  united  at  Valladolid,  to  reach  which  place  in  safety  Ferdi 
nand  had  been  compelled  to  ti*avel  in  disguise,  and  attended  only  by 
four  cavaliers;  and  at  that  period  so  straitened  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  who  afterward  possessed  the  boundless 
treasures  of  the  new  world,  that  they  were  actually  compelled  to 
borrow  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  wedding ! 

The  moment  Henry  became  aware  of  this  marriage,  the  civil  strug- 
gle recommenced.  In  vain  the  firm,  yet  pacific  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  recalled  the  consent  he  had  given,  and  proved  that  the  union 
not  only  secured  the  after-glory  of  Spain,  but  Henry's  present  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  throne.  Urged  on  by  his  wife,  and  his 
intriguing  favorite,  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  who  was  for  ever  chang- 
ing sides,  he  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  declared  on  oath  that 
he  believed  Joanna  to  be  his  daughter,  and  proclaimed  her  heiress  of 
Castile.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  instantly  raised  an  army,  regardless 
of  the  forces  of  Portugal  (to  whose  monarch  Joanna  had  been 
betrothed),  who  were  rapidly  advancing  to  the  assistance  of  Hem*y. 
Ere,  however,  war  had  regularly  commenced,  a  brief  respite  was  ob- 
tained by  the  death  of  Henry,  and  instantly  and  unanimously  Isabella 
was  proclaimed  Queen  of  Leon  and  Castile.  Peace,  however,  was 
not  instantly  regained ;  the  King  of  Portugal  married  Joanna,  and 
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resolved  on  defending  her  rights.  Some  skirmishing  took  place,  and 
at  length  a  long-sustained  conflict  near  Fero  decided  the  point — Fer- 
dinand and  the  Castilians  were  victorious ;  the  King  of  Portugal  made 
an  honorable  retreat  to  his  own  frontiers,  and  the  Marquis  of  Yillena, 
the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  real 
father  of  Joanna,  submitted  to  Isabella.  Peace  thus  dawned  for 
Castile;  but  it  was' not  till  three  years  afterward,  when  Ferdinand 
Iiad  triuniphed  over  the  enemies  of  Arragon,  and  succeeded  his  father 
as  Sovereign  of  that  kingdom,  that  any  vigorous  measures  could  be 
taken  for  the  restoration  of  internal  order. 

The  petty  Soveriegnties  of  the  Peninsular  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  mountainous  district  of  Navarre,  and  the  Moorish  territories  in 
the  south,  were  now  all  united ;  and  it  was  the  sagacious  ambition  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  render  Spain  as  important  in  the  scale  of 
kingdoms  as  any  other  European  territory ;  and  to  do  this,  they  knew, 
demanded  as  firm  a  control  over  their  own  subjects,  as  the  subjection 
of  still  harassing  foes. 

Above  a  century  had  elapsed  since  Spain  had  been  exposed  to  the 
Bway  of  weak  or  evil  kings,  and  all  the  consequent  miseries  of  misrule 
and  war.     Kapine,  outrage,  and  murder  had  become  so  frequent  and 
unchecked,  as  frequently  to  interrupt  commerce,  by  preventing  all 
oommunication    between    one   place  and  another.     The  people  ac- 
knowledged no  law  but  their  own  passions.     Tlie  nobles  were  so  en- 
grossed with  hatred  of  each  other,  and  universal  contempt  of  their 
late  sovereign,  with  personal  ambition  and  general  discontent,  that 
they  had  little  time  or  leisure  to  attend  to  any  but  their  own  interest. 
But  a  very  brief  interval  convinced  both  nobles   and   people   that   a 
new  era  was  dawning  for  them.     In  the  short  period  of  eighteen 
months,  the  wise  administration  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand,  had  ef- 
fected a  sufficient  change  to  startle  all  ranks  into  conviction  that  their 
best  interests  lay  in  prompt  obedience,  and  in  exerting  themselves  in 
their  several  spheres,  to  second  the  sovereign's  will.     The  chivalric 
quahties  of  Ferdinand,  his  undoubted  wisdom  and  unwavering  firm- 
ness, excited  both  love  and  fear ;   while  devotion   itself  is  not   too 
strong  a  term  to   express   the   national  feeling  entertained  toward 
Isabella.     Her  sweet,  womanly  gentleness,  blended  as  it  was  with  the 
dignity  of  the  sovereign ;  her  ready  sympathy  in  all  that  concerned 
her  people — ^for  the  lowest  of  her  subjects ;  doing  justice,  even  if  it 
were  the  proud  noble  who  injured,  and  the  serf  that  suffered — ^all 
was  so  strange,  yet  fraught  with  such  national  repose,  that  her  influ- 
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ence  every  year  increased ;  while  every  emotion  of  chivalry,  found 
exercise,  and  yet  rest  in  the  heart  of  the  aristocracy  for  their  Queen ; 
her  simple  word  would  be  obeyed,  on  the  instant,  by  men  who  would 
have  paused,  and  weighed,  and  reasoned,  if  any  others-even  Ferdi- 
nand himself — ^had  spoken.  Isabella  knew  her  power ;  and  if  ever 
sovereign  used  it  for  the  good,  the  happiness  of  her  people,  that  proud 
glory  was  her  own. 

In  spite  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  people  during  the  civil 
struggles,  the  wealth  of  Spain  had  not  decreased.  It  was  prot-ected 
and  increased  by  a  class  of  people  whose  low  and  despised  estate  was, 
probably,  their  safeguard — these  were  the  Jews,  who  for  many  cen- 
turies had,  both  publicly  and  secretly,  resided  in  Spain.  There  were 
many  classes  of  this  people  in  the  land,  scattered  alike  over  Castile, 
Leon,  Arragon,  Navarre,  and  also  in  the  Moorish  territories ;  some 
there  were  confined  to  the  mystic  learning  and  profound  studies  of 
the  schools,  whence  they  sent  many  deeply  learned  men  to  other 
countries,  where  their  worth  and  wisdom  gained  them  yet  greater 
regard  than  they  received  in  Spain ;  others  were  low  and  degraded  in 
outward  seeming,  yet  literally  holding  and  guiding  the  financial  aud 
commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom; — whose  position  was  of  the 
lowest — scorned  and  hated  by  the  very  people  who  yet  employed 
them,  and  exposed  to  insult  from  every  class ;  the  third,  and  by  far 
the  largest  body  of  Spanish  Jews,  were  those  who,  Israelites  in  se- 
cret, were  so  completely  Catholic  in  seeming,  that  tlie  court,  the  camp, 
the  council,  even  the  monasteries  themselves,  counted  them  amongst 
them.  And  this  had  been  the  case  for  years — ^we  should  say  for 
centuries — ^and  yet  so  inviolable  was  the  faith  pledged  to  each  other, 
so  awful  the  dangers  around  them,  were  even  suspicon  excited,  that 
the  fatal  secret  never  transpired ;  offices  of  state,  as  well  as  distinc- 
tions of  honor,  were  frequently  conferred  on  men  who,  had  their  faith 
or  race  been  suspected,  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  scum  of  the 
earth,  and  sentenced  to  torture  and  death,  for  daring  to  pass  for  what 
they  were  not.  At  the  period  of  which-  we  write,  the  fa^^al  enemy  to 
the  secret  Jews  of  more  modem  times,  known  as  the  Holy  Office,  did 
not  exist ;  but  a  secret  and  terrible  tribunal  there  was,  whose  power 
and  extent  were  unknown  to  the  Sovereigns  of  the  land. 

The  Inquisition  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  foundedjby 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  about  the  year  1480  or  '82 ;  but  a  deeper 
research  informs  us  that  it  had  been  introduced  into  Spain  several 
centuries  earlier,  and  obtained  great  influence  in  Arragon.     Contid- 
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ing  in  the  protection  of  the  papal  see,  the  Inquisitoi^  set  no  bounds 
to  their  ferocity :  secret  informations,  imprisonments,  tortures,  mid- 
night assassinations,  marked  their  proceedings ;  but  they  overreached 
themselves.     All  Spain,  setting  aside  petty  rivalships,  rose  up  against 
them.     All  who  should  give  them  encouragement  or  assistance  were 
declared  traitors  to  their  country ;  the  very  lives  of  the  Inquisitors 
and  their  families  were,  in  the  first  burst  of  fury,  endangered ;  but 
after  a  time,  imagining  they  had  sunk  into  harmless  insignificance, 
their  oppressors  desisted   in    their  eiForts   against  them,  and    were 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  error  of  not  exterminating  them  entirely.* 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  the  dreaded  tribuuul  slept,  and  so 
soundly,  they  feared  not,  imagined  not  its  awakening.     They  little 
knew  that  its  subterranean  halls  were  established  near  almost  all  the 
principal  cities,  and  that  its  engines  were  often  at  work,  even  in  the 
palaces  of  kings.     Many  a  family  wept  the  loss  of  a  beloved  member, 
they  knew  not,  guessed  not  how — ^for  those  who  once  entered  those 
fatal  walls  were  never  permitted  to   depart;  so   secret  were  their 
measures,  that  even  the  existence  of  this  fearful  mockery  of  Justice 
and  Religion  was  not  known,  or  at  that  time  it  would  have  been  wholly 
eradicated.     Superstition  had  not  then  gained  the  ascendency  which 
in  after  years  so  tarnished  the  glory  of  Spain,  and  opened  the  wide 
gates  to  t\\fi  ruin  and  debasement  under  which  she  labors  now.     The 
fierce  wars  and  revolutions  ravaging  the  land  had  given  too  many, 
and  too  favorable  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  this  secret  power  ; 
but  still,  regard  for  their  own  safety  prevented  the  more  public  dis- 
play of  their  office,  as  ambition  prompted.     The  vigorous  proceedings 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  rendered  them  yet  more  wary ;  and  little 
did  the  Sovereign  suspect  that  in  their  very  courts   this  fatal  power 
held  sway.     The  existence  of  this  tribunal  naturally  increased  the  dan- 
gers environing  the  Israelites  who  were  daring  enough  to  live  amongst 
the  Catholics  as  one  of  them ;  but  of  this  particular  danger  they 
themselves  were  not  generally  aware,  and  their  extraordinary  skill 
in  the  concealment  of  their  faith  (to  every  item  of  which  they  yet 
adhered)  baffled,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  even  these  ministers 
of  darkness. 

(to  be  continusd.) 

*  Stockdale*fi  History  of  the  Inquisition. 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  AND  THE  ROTHSCHILDS. 


BY    A.    WELLINGTON    HABT. 


A  ooNTBiBunoN  to  Ilarper's  Magazine  for  January,  under  the  cap- 
tion of  "  Knights  of  the  Red  Shield,"  professes  to  give  the  history  of 
the  Rothscliild  family,  and  under  such  guise,  perpetrates  an  outrage 
on  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  London  house — Baron  Nathan 
Meyer  Rothschild.     It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticise  the  article  as  it 
deserves.    I  merely  wish  to  correct  those  mis-statements  which,  wliile 
they  rake  up  the  ashes  of  a  great  and  good  man,  serve  no  better  pur- 
pose than  to  exhibit  a  malignancy  unworthy  of  the  magazine  that 
published  them.     Many  of  tliese  perversions  of  fact  are  of  themselves 
inoffensive,  and  merely  prove  how  utterly  ignorant  the  writer  is  of  liis 
subject ;  thus,  for  instance,  we  are  told  the  Rothschilds  once  cam^  to  the 
succor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  when  in  reality  it  was  just  the  reverse. 
The  London  firm  required  a  loan  for  a  short  time  and  made  applica? 
tion  to  the  Bank  of  England  offering  securities  therefor.     The  Gov- 
ernor promptly  declined,  and,  as  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  being  refused,  he  withdrew  and  summoned  ]iis  bankers 
for  a  conference.    The  London  firm  shift  monthly  their  bank  account 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  banks  which  they  select  to  receive  their 
deposits  and  cash  their  checks,  for  they  never  ask  for  a  discount. 
Now  it  happened  that  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England 
was  at  the  time  at  the  lowest  point,  and  if  a  run  had  been  commenced 
it  would  have  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  bank.     Mr.  Rothschild 
gathered  in  all  his  balances  from  his  several  bankers  and  walking 
into  the  Bank  of  England,  demanded  specie  for  three  times  the 
amount  held  by  that  institution.    The  Governor  was  staggered  at  the 
position  Mr.  Rothschild  had  placed  the  bank  in,  and  immediately 
convened  the  directors.     They  conveyed  the  expression  of  tlieir  deep 
regret  at  the  occurrence  and  Mr.  Rothschild  withdrew  his  demand  for 
the  specie.     A  few  years  after  when  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land required  renewal,  Mr.  Rothschild  was  summoned,  and  he  then 
expressed  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  liis  belief  that 
the  Government  fimds,  without  positive  safeguard,  should  never  l)e 
committed  to  the  custody  of  a  private  corporation,  since  he  could 
have  bankrupted  the  Bank  of  England  liad  he  been  vindictive  and 
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selfiflh  enough,  but  that  the  course  he  pursued  was  merely  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  one  who  was  stronger  in  funds  than  the  bank  itself.  The 
contributor  to  Harper's  will  be  enlightened  on  this  subject  if  he  will 
refer  to  Francis'  History  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Mr.  Rothschild  is  charged  with  being  "  covetous  and  churlish." 
The  above  truthful  narrative  is  a  positive  example  of  that  covetous- 
nesB  and  churlishness  which  I  trust  will  be  manifested  by  every 
banker  of  intelligence  and  integrity  when  placed  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Sothscliild  going  to  Belgium  and  Waterloo,  and 
hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  threatened 
to  hang  "  the  skulking  Jew,"  is  simply  a  sensational  story  got  up 
for  the  occasion  and  disseminated  without  the  least  regard  for  truth 
or  fact.  Carrier  pigeons  were  used  to  express  news,  and  the  agents 
of  the  respective  houses  conmaitted  all  their  cipher  messages  to  these 
winged  carriers.  Mr.  Rothschild  never  left  the  city  of  London  dur- 
ing all  this  period,  for  his  presence  at  Waterloo  would  have  militated 
against  the  chances  of  money  making,  for  the  carrier  pigeon  would 
have  made  the  voyage  in  one  quarter  the  time  that  he  would  have 
taken  to  cross  the  channel.  What  advantage  or  motive  then,  to 
prompt  the  great  financier  to  abandon  his  "  charmed  circle  "  and  risk 
his  life  on  the  battle-field?  I  doubt  much  if  the  contributor  to 
Harper's  ever  read  or  heard  of  such  a  narrative. 

I  now  wish  to  show  that  the  prominent  features  of  Mr.  N.  M. 
liothschild's  character  indicated  neither  cliurlishness  nor  covetousness 
to  prompt  the  enmity  of  his  fellow  men,  or  to  hold  before  his  eyes 
the  dagger  or  pistol  of  the  assassin.  Mr.  Rothschild  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  great  monied  interests,  centered  in  his  firm,  yet  held  by 
the  world  at  large.  If  he  conducted  his  business  with  tlie  strictest 
honor  and  integrity,  from  what  source  could  spring  the  jealousies  or 
vindictiveness  of  his  brother  bankers  and  brokers  ?  Taking  on  our 
side  of  the  water,  such  representative  men  as  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
and  Thomas  A.  Scott  as  railroad  kings  ;  William  B.  Astor,  in  lan(Jed 
estate,  and  Moses  Taylor  as  a  wealthy,  eminent  banker,  who  has  ever 
heard  of  their  lives  being  threatened  ?  Each  has  made  his  millions 
hy  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  or  in  the  rise  of  property.  Purity  of 
<iiaract«r  is  a  shield  against  the  assassin's  threats,  and  as  this  writer 
giv^  Mr.  Rothschild  credit  for  great  bravery  in  imperiling  his  life 
on  the  battle-field,  where  his  presence  was  uncalled  for  even  for  per- 
gonal or  selfish  motives,  I  opine  that  this  contributor  must  have  drawn 
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heavily  on  his  own  imagination  when  he  gives  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars of  a  death-bed  scene  in  which  there  were  no  participants  but 
the  immediate  and  personal  members  of  liis  own  family. 

The  offer  of  Anselm  Rothschild  to  his  wife  of  $500,000  if  she 
would  give  him  a  male  heir^  goes  far  to  show  that  the  contributor's 
sources  of  information  are  valuable  and  reliable,  no  doubt  drawn  from 
the  gossip  of  some  monthly  nurse!  Such  an  assertion  however  is 
simply  disgusting,  ai^d  is  enough  to  bring  down  the  contempt  of 
every  intelligent  reader  on  the  head  of  this  interviewing  Bohemian. 
The  contributor  asserts  that  the  late  N.  M.  Rothschild  was  princely 
in  his  entertainments  yet  penurious  to  the  last  degree  when  dealing 
with  his  employees ;  that  he  would  dispute  a  bill  for  a  shilling  and 
keep  overworked  clerks  on  the  verge  of  starvation ;  that  he  was  lavish 
with  his  vanity  but  a  niggard  at  heart ;  that  he  was  a  giant  in  grasp 
and  enterprise  but  a  worm  in  soul ;  that  he  invested  nothing  in  hu- 
manity, for  humanity  to  his  shortsightedness  returned  no  interest; 
that  he  had  few  friends  and  numberless  enemies,  and  that  his  churlish 
and  covetous  nature  had  led  him  to  become  a  monomaniac,  l>elieving 
his  life  was  ever  threatened  by  assassins,  so  much  so,  that  on  his  death- 
bed he  exclaimed,  "  He  is  trying  to  kill  me !  quick,  quick,  give  me 
the  gold  !"     This  reliable  contributor  ?ilso  states  as  his  own  opinion — 
whatever  that  may  be  worth — ^that  it  was  a  mercy  to  the  m,agnificent 
hunks  that  he  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  parting  forever  from  tlie 
seventy  to  eighty  millions  of  dollars  he  was  supposed  to  have  left,  for 
the  thought  would  have  annihilated  his  sordid  soul ;  and  in  another 
place  he  thinks  that  five  years  in  which  he  made  a  million  of  dollars 
ought  to  have  satisfied  this  Archfiend  of  Pawnbrokers  !    Now  mark 
this  same  historian's  account  of  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Rothschild  was 
the  founder,  director  and  prime  mover  in  every  phase,  and  let  us  in- 
quire into  the  aniwAis  of  his  writing  and  we  will  find  it  is  simply  a 
prejudice  against  the  Jewish  race  that  not  even  civilization  in   tlie 
nineteenth  century  will  soften.     Hear  what  he  says  and  then  judge  if 
he  is  a  truthful  historian  or  a  base  slanderer : 

"  Their  word  is  religiously  kept.  Their  promise,  once  given,  is  as 
certain  of  redemption  as  their  drafts  are  to  be  paid.  Their  financial 
record  is  blameless.  That  which  they  say  they  will  do  may  be  re- 
garded as  done. . .  .The  Rothschilds  have  common  sense  and  urtcorrv- 
man  honesty, ^^ 

"  Their  charities  to  their  co-religionists  have  been  many  and  liberal. 
They  have  endowed  schools,  built  hospitals  and  founded  almshouses. 
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Their  attachment  to  their  ancient  form  of  worship  is  noble  and  com- 
mendable." 

"  Respecting  their  partnership  affairs  every  Rothschild  is  as  silent 
as  the  Sphinx.  They  are  never  mentioned  outside  of  their  immediate 
family. . .  .They  trust  themselves  and  distrust  humanity. . .  .They  im- 
part nothing  to  their  employees  which  is  not  essential  to  their  business. 
Scarcely  anyone  of  their  accountants  or  agents  knows  anything  of 
their  affairs  beyond  his  proper  functions." 

"Their  energy,  courage,  ability  and  integrity  command  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  commercial  world. . .  .They  werq  sublime  in 
their  self-dependence,  glorious  in  their  capacity  for  management." 

"  It  has  been  from  the  beginning  tlie  fixed  policy  of  tlje  Rothschilds 
to  keep  as  inviolable  secrets  their  smallest  as  well  as  their  largest 
transactions." 

Now  how  can  this  contributor  reconcile  the  various  assertions  he 
makes  of  their  losses  and  gains,  their  investments  and  their  wealth 
when  the  simple  fact,  as  stated  by  himself,  is  patent,  that  no  secret 
has  ever  been  divulged  in  reference  to  the  transactions  of  the  Roths- 
childs. 

I  will  now  speak  of  the  philanthropy  and  charity  of  Mr.  N.  M. 
Itothschild,  whose  character  has  been  limned  in  such  an  atrocious 
manner  and  whose  memory  is  dragged  from  tlie  grave,  after  a  sleep 
of  nearly  forty  years. 

During  his  life  he  never  neglected  the  poor  ;  his  charities  were  un- 
bounded. He  had  a  great  regard  for  the  Cliief  Rabbi,  Dr.  Hirschell, 
and  through  him  he  devoted  tliousands  of  pounds  annually  for  the 
relief  df  poor  and  distressed  members  of  the  Jewish  faith.  An  interest- 
ing incident  occurred  which  I  will  narrate.  For  years,  semi-annually, 
a  carter  would  deliver  at  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  cases  of  clothing 
for  the  boys  and  girls.  The  source  wlience  this  benefaction  came 
was  unknown.  No  explanation  was  vouchsafed,  a  receipt  was  given, 
and  the  children  clothed.  Mr.  Rothschild  paid  a  visit  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  where  he  sickened  and  died.  It  was  the  period  for  the 
fall  supply  and  none  came.  A  month  after  the  family's  return  to 
London,  and  of  the  burial  of  this  great  and  benevolent  man,  the  cases 
of  clothing  were  delivered,  and  for  the  first  time  it  was  discovered 

'*  Who  did  good  by  stealth  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame." 

This  is  the  character  traduced  by  Harper's  correspondent,  who 
looks  with  horror  at  an  intermarriage  sanctioned  by  the  Bible,  and 
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views  it  as  incestuous  !  I  may  not  myself  admire  the  intermarriage  of 
first  cousins,  yet  I  claim  that  physiologists  are  much  divided  as  to  the 
eflfects  of  such  marriages  on  the  physicial  body  or  brain.  Weak  minds 
have  not  yet  marred  the  earthly  happiness  of  the  Rothschild  family. 
Their  high  position  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  England ;  their  levi- 
athan transactions  all  over  Em'ope,  in  fact  the  world ;  their  prominence 
in  Parliament,  Baron  Lionel  representing  the  City  of  London  for  the 
past  thirty  years;  his  son  Nathan  Myeb,  representing  Aylesbury; 
and  his  brother  Myer  representing  Hythe ;  indicate  that  they  all 
possess  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  The  charities  of  the  firm  of 
N.  M.  Rothsehild  &  Sons  are  equally  unbounded.  No  hospital  or 
asylum  fund  but  is  benefited  by  their  subscriptions.  For  the  erection 
of  synagogues,  for  charitable  societies,  purchase  of  cemeteries  and 
for  every  object  in  which  the  charity  of  man  is  supplicated,  there  will 
be  found  their  names.  Their  venerated  father's  life  was  one  of  meek- 
ness, benevolence  and  universal  charity,  and  his  children  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 

*'  The  long  remembered  beggar  was  his  gaest, 
**  Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast, 
**  Careless  their  merits  or  their  thoughts  to  scan, 
*'  EUus  pity  gave,  ere  charity  beg&n ; 
'*  Thus  to  relieve  the  wrotched  was  his  pride, 
'*  And  e*en  his  failings  leaned  to  Virtue's  side.'* 

Thus  the  grave  closed  over  the  remains  of  a  conscientious,  honest 
and  benevolent  Israelite,  and  his  death,  after  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
of  public  good,  was  deplored  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  grief  and  regret 
by  not  only  the  community  of  Great  Britain  but  that  of  entire  Europe^ 
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Cabe  corrodes  more  than  poison. 

Grief  for  imaginary  evil  causes  actual  malady. 

Sorrow  unrestrained  by  patience  prolongs  grief. 

Patience  is  the  invulnerable  shield  of  the  defenceless. 

Poverty  can  never  disgrace  the  wise  man,  nor  will  lust  subdue  him* 

Withhold  knowledge  from  the  unworthy,  lest  you  wrong  wisdom  j 
refuse  it  not  from  the  deserving,  lest  you  wrong  them ;  nor  requite 
the  wicked  according  to  their  wickedness,  lest  you  forfeit  the  reward 
of  your  Creator. 
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Lv  an  old  number  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  is  to  be  found  an 
article  entitled  "  Little  Scholars,"  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray, 
in  which  he  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  liis  visit  to  some 
Jewish  schools  in  London.  Believing  that  our  readers  will  feel 
pleased  to  know  the  impression  made  upon  the  great  novelist,  we 
give  a  few  extracts. 

"  In  another  old  house  standing  in  a  deserted  old  square  near  the 
City,  there  is  a  school  which  interested  me  as  much  as  any  of  those  I 
have  come  across — a  school  for  Jewish  boys  and  girls.  We  find  a 
tranquil  roomy  old  house  with  light  windows,  looking  out  into  the 
quiet  square  with  its  ancient  garden ;  a  carved  staircase ;  a  little  hall 
paved  with  black  and  white  mosaic,  whence  two  doors  lead  respect- 
ively to  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  schools.  Presently  a  little  girl  unlocks 
one  of  these  doors,  and  runs  up  before  us  into  the  school-room — ^a  long 
well-lighted  room  full  of  other  little  girls  busy  at  their  desks :  little 
Hebrew  maidens  with  Oriental  faces,  who  look  up  at  us  as  we  come 

in.     This  is  always  rather  an  alarming  moment ;  but  Dr. ,  who 

knows  the  children,  comes  kindly  to  our  help,  and  begins  to  tell  us 
about  the  school.  '  It  is  an  experiment,'  he  says,  '  and  one  which  has 
answered  admirably  well.  Any  children  are  admitted.  Christians  as 
well  as  Jews ;  and  none  come  without  paying  something  every  week, 
twopence  or  threepence,  as  they  can  afford,  for  many  of  them  belong 
to  the  very  poorest  of  the  Jewish  community.  They  receive  a  very 
high  class  of  education.'  (When  I  presently  see  what  they  are  doing, 
and  hear  what  questions  they  can  answer,  I  begin  to  feel  a  very  great 
respect  for  these  little  bits  of  girls  in  pinafores,  and  for  the  people 
who  are  experimenting  on  thom.)  *  But  the  chief  aim  of  the  school  is 
to  teach  them  to  help  themselves,  and  to  inculcate  an  honest  self- 
dependence  and  independence.'  And  indeed,  as  1  look  at  them,  I 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  a  certain  air  of  respectability  and  upright- 
ness among  these  little  creatures,  as  they  sit  there,  so  self-possessed, 
keen-eyed,  well-mannered.  '  Could  you  give  them  a  parsing  lesson  V 
the  doctor  asked  the  schoolmistress,  who  shakes  her  head,  and  says 
it  is  their  day  for  arithmetic,  and  she  may  not  interrupt  the  order  of 
their  studies ;  but  that  they  may  answer  any  questions  the  doctor  likes 
to  put  to  them. 
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"  Quite  little  things,  with  their  hair  in  curls,  can  tell  you  about 
tons  and  hundredweights,  and  how  many  horses  it  would  take  to  draw 
a  ton,  and  how  many  little  girls  to  draw  two-thirds  of  a  ton,  if  so 
many  little  girls  went  to  a  horse ;  and  if  a  horse  were  added,  or  a 
horse  taken  away,  or  two-eighths  of  the  little  girls,  or  three-fourths  of 
the  horse,  or  one-sixth  of  the  ton, — ^until  the  room  begins  to  spin 
breathlessly  round  and  round,  and  I  am  left  ever  so  far  behindhand. 

" '  Is  avoirdupois  an  English  word  V  Up  goes  a  little  hand,  with 
fingers  working  eagerly,  and  a  pretty  little  creature,  with  long  black 
hau"  and  a  necklace,criesout  thatit  is  French,  and  means,  have  weight, 

"  Then  the  doctor  asks  about  early  English  history,  and  the  hands 
still  go  up,  and  they  know  all  about  it ;  and  so  they  do  about  civihza- 
tion,  and  despotism,  and  charters,  and  Picts  and  Scots,  and  dynasties, 
and  early  lawgivers,  and  colonization,  and  reformation. 

"  *  Who  was  Martin  Luther  ?  Why  did  he  leave  the  Catholic 
Church  ?     What  were  indulgences  V 

"  *  You  gave  the  Pope  lots  of  money,  sir,  and  he  gave  you  dispen- 
sations.'    This  was  from  our  little  portress. 

"  There  was  another  little  shrimp  of  a  thing,  with  wonderful,  long- 
slit,  flashing  eyes,  who  could  answer  anything  almost,  and  whom  the 
other  little  girls  accordingly  brought  forward  in  triumph  from  a  back 
row. 

" '  Give  me  an  instance  of  a  free  country  V  asks  the  tired  ques- 
tioner. 

"*  England,  sir!'  cry  the  little  girls  in  a  shout. 

"  ^  And  now  of  a  country  which  is  not  free?' 

" '  America,'  cry  two  little  voices ;  and  then  one  adds,  'Because  there 
are  slaves,  sir.'  '  And  France,'  says  a  third ;  '  and  we  have  seen  the 
emperor  in  the  picture-shops.' 

"  As  I  list  en  to  them,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  many  of  our  little 
Christians  were  taught  to  be  as  independent  and  self-respecting  in 
their  dealings  with  the  grown-up  people  who  come  to  look  at  them. 
One  would  fancy  that  servility  was  a  sacred  institution,  we  cling  to  it 
so  fondly.  We  seem  to  expect  an  absurd  amount  of  respect  from 
our  inferiors ;  we  are  ready  to  pay  back  just  as  much  to  those  above 
us  in  station ;  and  hence  I  think,  notwithstanding  all  the  kindness  of 
heart,  all  the  well-meant  and  well-spent  exertion  we  see  in  the  world? 
there  is  often  too  great  an  inequality  between  those  who  teach  and 
those  who  would  learn,  those  who  give  and  those  whose  harder  part 
it  is  to  receive. 
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''  We  were  quite  sorry  nt  last  when  the  doctor  made  a  little  bow, 
and  said,  '  Good  morning,  young  ladies,'  quite  politely,  to  his  pupils. 
It  was  too  late  to  stop  and  talk  to  the  little  boys  down  below,  but  we 
i«rent  for  a  minute  into  an  inner  room  out  of  the  large  boys'  school- 
room, and  there  we  found  half-a-dozen  little  men,  with  their  hats  on 
their  heads,  sitting  on  their  benches,  reading  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew ; 
und  so  we  stood,  for  this  minute  before  we  came  away,  listening  to 
David's  words  spoken  in  David's  tongue,  and  ringing  rather  sadly 
in  the  boys'  touching  childish  voice."* 

*'  J8ut  this^is  not  by  any  means  the  principal  school  which  the 
Jevrs  have  established  in  London.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  city — 
beyond  St.  Paul's — beyond  the  Cattle  Market,  with  its  countless 
pens — ^beyond  Finsbury  Square  and  the  narrow  Barbican,  traveling 
on  through  a  dirty,  close,  thickly-peopled  region,  you  come  to  Bell 
Xiane,  in  Spitalfields.f  And  here  you  may  step  in  at  a  door  and 
snddcnly  find  yourself  in  a  wonderful  country,  in  the  midst  of  an 
unknown  people,  in  a  great  hall  sounding  with  the  voices  of  hundreds  of 
Je'wish  children.  I  know  not  if  it  is  always  so,  or  if  this  great  as- 
.^emblage  is  only  temporary,  during  the  preparation  for  the  Passover, 
"but  all  along  the  sides  of  this  great  room  were  curtained  divisions, 
and  classes  sitting  divided,  busy  at  their  tasks,  and  children  upon 
children  as  far  as  you  could  see ;  and  somehow  as  you  look  you  al- 
most see,  not  these  children  only,  but  their  forefathers,  the  Children 
of  Israel,  camping  in  their  tents,  as  they  camped  at  Succoth,  when 
they  fled  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  house  of  bondage.  Some 
of  these  here  present  to-day  are  still  flying  from  the  house  of  bond- 
age ;  many  of  them  are  the  children  of  Poles,  and  Russians,  and 
Sangarians,  who  have  escaped  over  here  to  avoid  conscription,  and 
-who  arrive  destitute  and  in  great  misery.  But  to  be  friendless, 
and  in  want,  and  poverty  striken,  is  the  best  recommendation  for 
admission  to  this  noble  charity.  And  here,  as  elsewhere,  any  one 
ivho  comes  to  the  door  is  taken  in,  Christian  as  well  as  Jew. 

"  I  have  before  me  now  the  report  for  the  year  5619  (1858),  during 
^which  1,800  childi'en  have  come  to  these  schools  daily.  10,000  in 
all  have  been  admitted  since  the  foundation  of  the  school.  The 
working  alone  of  the  establishment — salaries,  repairs,  books,  laun- 
dresses, &c. — ^amounts  to  more  than  £2,000  a  year.     Of  this  a  very 


*  The  above  is  a  description  of  the  West  Metropolitan  Jewish  School,  Red  Lion 
Square,  originated  by  the  members  of  the  West  London  S^'nagogiie  of  British  Jews. 
^  This  acooont  refers  to  the  Jews  Free  School^  Bell  Lane. 
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considerable  portion  goes  in  salaries  to  its  officers,  of  whom  I  count 
more  than  fifty  in  the  first  page  of  the  pamphlet.      '  £12  to  a  man  for 
washing  boys,'  is  surely  well-spent  money  ;  *  £3  to  a  beadle  ;  £14  for 
brooms  and  brushes  ;  £1  19s.  6d.  for  repairs  of  clocks,'  are  among 
the  items.     The  annual  subscriptions  are  under  £500,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  place  (so  says  the  Report)  depends  on  voluntary 
oiFerings  at  the  anniversary.     That  some  of  these  gifts  come  in  witli 
splendid  generosity,  I  need  scarcely  say.     Clotliing  for  the  whole 
school  arrives  (at  Easter)  once  a  year,  and  I  saw  great  bales  of  boots 
for  the  boys  waiting  to  be  unpacked  in  their  schooboom.     Tailors 
and   shoemakers   come    and   take   measurings   beforehand,   so    that 
everybody   gets   liis   own.      To-day,    these    artists    having    retired, 
carpenters  and  bricklayers  are  at  work  all  about  the  place,  and  the 
great  boys'  school,  which  is  larger  still  than  the  girls',  is  necessarily 
empty ,^-except  that  a  group  of  teachers  and  monitors  are  standing 
in  one  corner  talking  and   wliispering  together.     The  head  master, 
with  a  black  beard,  comes  down  from  a  high  desk  in  an  inner  room, 
and  tells  us  about  the  place — about  the  cleverness  of  the  children, 
and  the  scholarship  lately  founded  ;  how  well  many  of  the  boys  turn  out 
in  after  life,  and  for  what  good  positions  they  are  fitted  by  the  edu- 
cation they  are  able  to  receive  here ; — *  though  Jews,'   he  said,  'are 
debarred   by   their   religious   requirements   from   two-thirds   of  the 
employments   which  'Christians   are   able   to  fill.      Masters  cannot 
afford  to  employ  workmen  who  can  only  give  their  time  from  Monday 
to  Friday  afternoon.     There  are,  therefore,  only  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  occupations  open  to  us.    Some  of  our  boys  rise  to  be  ministers, 
and  many  become  teachers  here,  in  which  case  Government  allows- 
them  a  certain  portion  of  tlieir  salary.' 

"  The  head  mistress  in  the  girls'  school  was  not  less  kind  and 
ready  to  answer  our  questions.  During  the  Winter  mornings,  hot 
bread-and-milk  are  given  out  to  any  girl  who  chooses  to  ask  for  it, 
but  only  about  a  hundred  come  forward,  of  the  very  hungriest  and 

poorest.     When  we  came  away  from Square  a  day  before,  we 

had  begun  to  think  that  all  poor  Jews  were  well  and  warmly  clad, 
and  had  time  to  curl  their  hair  and  to  look  clean,  and  prosperous, 
and  respectable,  but  here,  alas !  comes  the  old  story  of  want,  and 
sorrow,  and  neglect.  What  are  these  brown,  leati,  wan  little  figures, 
in  loose  gowns  falling  from  their  shoulders — black  eyes,  fuzzy,  un- 
kempt hair,  strange  bead  necklaces  round  their  throats,  and  ear-rings, 
in  their  ears  ?     I  fancied  these  must  be  the  Poles  and  Russians,  buJL 
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when  I  spoke  to  one  of  them  she  smiled  and  answered  very  nicely,, 
in  perfectly  good  English,  and  told  me  she  liked  writing  best  of  all,, 
and  showed  me  a  copy  very  neat,  even,  and  legible. 

"Whole  classes  seemed  busy  sewing  at  lilac  pinafores,  which  are, 
I  suppose,  a  great  national  institution ;    others  were  ciphering  and 
calling  out  the  figures  as  the  mistress  chalked  the  sum  upon  the  slate.. 
Hebrew  alphabets  and  sentences  were  hanging  upon  the  walls.     All 
these  little  Hebrew  maidens  learn  the  language  of  their  nation. 

"  In  the  infant  school,*  a  very  fat  little  pouting  baby,  with  dark 
eyes,  and  a  little  hook-nose  and  curly  locks,  and  a  blue  necklace,  and 
fanny  ear-rings  in  her  little  rosy  ears,  came,  fo ward,  grasping  one  of 
the  mistresses'  fingers. 

"'This  is  a  good  little  girl,'  said  that  lady,  '  who  knows  her  alpha- 
bet in  Hebrew  and  in  English.' 

"  And  the  little  girl  looks  up  very  solemn,  as  children  do,  to  whom 
everything  is  of  vast  importance,  and  each  little  incident  a  great  new 
fa«t.  The  infant-schools  do  not  make  part  of  the  Bell  Lane  Estab- 
lishment, though  they  are  connected  with  it,  and  the  children,  as  they 
grow  up,  and  are  infants  no  longer,  draft  oflf  into  the  great  free-school.. 

"  The  infant-school  is  a  light  new  building  close  by,  with  arcaded 
playgrounds,  and  plenty  of  light,  and  air,  and  freshness,  though  it 
stands  in  this  dreary,  grimy  region.  As  we  come  into  the  school- 
rooms we  find,  piled  up  on  steps  at  either  end,  great  living  heaps  of 
Kttle  infants,  swaying,  kicking,  shouting  for  their  dinner,  beating 
ainilessly  about  with  little  legs  and  arms.  Little  Jew  babies  are  im- 
commonly  like  little  Christians ;  just  as  funny,  as  hungry,  as  helpless^ 
and  happy  now  that  the  bowls  of  food  come  steaming  in.  One,  two,, 
three,  four,  five  little  cook-boys,  in  white  jackets,  and  caps,  and 
aprons,  appear  in  a  line,  with  trays  upon  their  heads,  like  the  proces- 
sion out  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  and  as  each  cook-boy  appears,  the 
children  cheer,  and  the  potatoes  steam  hotter  and  hotter,  and  the 
mistresses  begin  to  ladle  them  out. 

"  Rice  and  browned  potatoes  is  the  manna  given  twice  a  week  to 
these  hungry  little  Israelites.  I  rather  wish  for  the  soup  and  pudding 
certain  small  Christians  are  gobbling  up  just  about  this  time  in  an- 
other corner  of  London ;  but  this  is  but  a  half-penny  worth,  while 
the  other  meal  costs  a  penny.  You  may  count  by  hundreds  here 
iWead  of  by  tens  ;  and  I  don't  think  there  would  be  so  much  shout- 


*  The  Jews'  Infant  School,  Commercial  Place. 
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ing  at  the  little  cook-boys  if  these  hungry  little  beaks  were  not  eager 
for  their  food.  I  was  introduced  to  one  little  boy  here,  who  seemed 
to  be  very  much  looked  up  to  by  his  companions  because  he  had  one 
long  curl  right  along  the  top  of  his  head.  As  we  were  busy  talking 
to  him,  a  number  of  little  things  sitting  on  the  floor  were  busy  stroking 
and  feeling  with  little  gentle  fingers  the  soft  edges  of  a  coat  one  of 
us  had  on,  and  the  silk  dress  of  a  lady  who  was  present. 

"  The  lady  w^ho  takes  chief  charge  of  these  400  babies  told  us  how 
the  mothers  as  well  as  the  children  got  assistance  here  in  many  ways, 
sometimes  coming  for  advice,  sometimes  for  small  loans  of  money, 
which  they  always  faithfully  repay.  She  also  showed  us  letters  from 
some  of  the  boys  who  have  left  and  prospered  in  life.  One  from  a 
youth  who  has  lately  been  elected  alderman  in  some  distant  colony. 
She  took  us  into  a  class-room,  and  gave  a  lesson  to  some  twenty  little 
creatures,  while,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  all  the  380  others  were  tapping 
at  the  door,  and  begging  to  be  let  in.  It  was  an  object,  and  then  a 
scripture-lesson,  and  given  \vith  the  help  of  old  familiar  pictures. 
There  was  Abraham  with  his  beard,  and  Isaac  and  the  ram,  hanging 
up  against  the  wall ;  there  was  Moses,  and  the  Egj^ptians,  and  Joseph, 
and  the  sack  and  the  brethren,  somewhat  out  of  drawing.  All  these 
old  friends  gave  one  quite  a  homely  feeling,  and  seemed  to  hold  out 
friendly  hands  to  us  strangers  and  Philistines,  standing  within  the 
gates  of  the  chosen  people. 

"  Before  we  came  away,  the  mistress  opened  a  door  and  showed 
us  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  touching  sights  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  was  the  arcaded  play-ground  full  of  happy,  shouting,  tumbling, 
scrambling  little  creatures :  little  tumbled-down  ones  kicking  and 
shouting  on  the  ground,  absurd  toddling  races  going  on,  whole  files 
of  little  things  wandering  up  and  do\^Ti  with  their  arms  round  one 
another's  necks :  a  happy,  friendly  little  multitude  indeed :  a  sight 
good  for  sore  eyes. 

"  And  so  I  suppose  people  of  all  .nations  and  religions  love  and 
tend  their  little  ones,  and  watch  and  yearn  over  them.  I  have  seen 
little  Catholics  cared  for  by  kind  nuns  with  wistfiil  tenderness,  as  the 
young  ones  came  clinging  to  tlieir  black  vails  and  playing  with  their 
Kjhaplets; — little  higli-chm*ch  maidens  growing  up  rosy  and  happy 
amid  crosses  and  mediseval  texts,  and  chants,  and  dinners  of  fish,  and 
kind  and  melancholy  ladies  in  close  caps  and  loose-cut  dresses; — ^little 
low-church  children  smiling  and  dropping  curtseys  as  they  see  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fa?th-in-grace  coming  up  the  lane  with  tracts  in  his  big 
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pockets  about  pious  negroes,  and  broken  vessels,  and  devouring  worms^ 
and  I  dare  say  pennies  and  sugar-plums  as  well. 

"  Who  has  not  seen  and  noted  these  things,  and  blessed  with  a 
thankful,  humble  heart  that  fatherly  Providence  which  has  sent  this 
pure  and  tender  religion  of  little  children  to  all  creeds  and  to  all  the 
world  ?" 


LITERAEY  NOTICES! 

Liberty  and  Law  under  Federative   Government.     By   Britton 
A  Hill.     Philadelphia :  «/".  JB.  Lippencott  <&   Co, 

Some  people  never  read  prefaces ;  we  always  do,  hence  we  learn 
that  the  author  has  sent  forth  his  book  "  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed and  to  break  down  the  despotic  systems  and  monopolies, 
that  now  fortify  and  increase  the  power  of  the  oppressors,"  also  that, 
it  is  intended  to  effect  "  a  thorough  reorganization  of  our   State  and 
federative  governments,"  and  to  advance  the  human  race  in  "  morality, 
law,  art,  science,  and  all  other  means  whereby  the  miseries,  crimes, 
follies,  and  evils  of  life  may  be  lessened,  and  its  happiness  increased 
as  much  as  possible  by  wise  and  just  systems  of  laws,  bearing  equally 
upon  all."     We  say  we  learn  all  this  from  the  preface,  for  we  cer- 
tainly never   would   have  conceived  the  idea  from  a  perusal  of  the 
work  by  itself.     That  indeed  would  have  impressed  us  strongly  with 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Hill's  theory  of  government  was  subversive  of 
every  principle  by  which  society  is  kept  together,  that  it  aimed   at 
overturning  everything  which  now  stands  quietly  on  its  feet  and  set- 
ting it  violently  on  its  head,  that  its  prime  object  and  purpose  was  to 
establish  an  entirely  new  order  of  things  of  which  Mr.  Hill  should  be 
the  infallible  prophet  and  ruling  spirit.    However,  as  we  haV^e  already 
stated,  the  preface  reassures  us,  and  if  this  were  not  suflBcient,  then 
we  have  it  on  Mr.  Hill's  own  authority  that  his  work  is  the  result 
of  "  careful  study,"  and  of  "  thirty -five  years'  practice  of  the  law," 
60  we  are  willing  to   concede   good  intentions   at  least  to  the  gentle- 
man who  has  so  kindly  undertaken  a  task,  than  which,  according  to 
his  own   statement   "  no   higher   one  can  engage  the  mind  of  man." 
It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  however  much  we   may 
sjinpathize  with  the  splendid  intention  of  the  author,  he  has  placed 
it  out  of  our  power  to  congratulate  him  on  the  execution,  for  we  can- 
didly believe  that  were  his  theories  carried  into  practice,  those  unfortu 
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nates  who  would  be  under  their  control  would  be  the  most  mis- 
erable beings  on  earth.  Here,  for  instance,  are  some  of  the  proposed 
plans  by  which  "  results  would  follow  surpassing  even  the  dreams 
our  most  sanguine  patriots  have  dared  to  indulge  in." 

Everything  is  to  exist  only  by  the  gracious  permission  of  the  law. 
Nothing  is  to  be  done  without  governmental  interference  and  sanction. 
Bailroads,  telegraphic  lines,  all  manner  of  intercommunication,  the 
very  modes  in  which  business  is  to  be  conducted,  are  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  government.  Everybody  is  to  be  under  police  surveil- 
lance and  no  one  is  to  be  permitted  to  enter  any  city,  town  or  village 
until  his  name,  residence,  occupation  and  proposed  destination  have 
been  duly  registered  by  the  authorities.  The  Chinese  are  under  no 
circumstances  to  be  tolerated  :  in  fact  immigration  is  to  be  stopped, 
except  in  the  case  of  respectable  people  with  money,  who  if  tliey  will 
behave  themselves  and  vote  the  right  ticket,  may  come,  otherwise 
the  population  of  the  country  must  increase  through  the  energy, 
zeal  and  patriotism  of  its  native-born  citizens.  Polygamy  and  the 
press  are  to  be  put  down.  In  place  of  the  former,  people  are  to 
marry  young,  extravagance  in  women  is  to  be  abolished,  cohabitation 
is  to  constitute  marriage  and  divorces  are  to  be  permitted.  In  place 
of  the  press,  laws  are  to  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  system 
of  state  and  national  newspaper  publications,"  which,  by  the  way, 
are  to  be  distributed  gratis  to  everybody,  to  illustrate,  we  presume, 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  only  money  to  be  used  is  a  paper 
•currency,  issued  at  the  will  of  tlie  government,  and  as  interest  for  the 
use  of  money  is  only  the  result  of  cowardice,  it  is  to  be  abolished. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  great  reforms  proposed  by  Mr.  Hill.  Who 
<;an  doubt  that  they  are  destined  to  destroy  the  "  existing  rivalries 
between  rich  and  poor,"  and  change  "  the  superstitious  dread  of  the 
future  world  into  serene  and  happy  assuredness  of  infinitely  continu- 
ing revelations  of  new  beauty  ?"  But  this  is  not  all  that  Mr.  Hill 
intends  to  do  for  civilization,  for  he  has  announced  almost  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  present  book  that  he  will  in  a  subsequent 
work  "  develop  the  application  of  those  fundamental  principles  as  re- 
<juiring,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  men  immunity  from  the  un- 
lawful interference  of  others — 1st,  a  code  of  law,  and  a  constitution 
for  each  state  ;  2d,  a  political  constitution  for  the  federative  republic 
of  all  the  states ;  and  3d,  an  international  constitution  for  all  the 
states  of  the  world,  as  they  may  gradually  and  one  after  another  see 
the  wisdom  of  adopting  such  a  legal  international  form  of  govern- 
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ment."  We  look  forward  anxiously  for  the  publication  of  this  prom- 
ised  work  as  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will,  like  its  predecessor,  prove 
veiy  agreeable  and  entertaining  reading. 

Abthub  BoNNiOASTLE-  An  American  Novel.  By  J.  G.  Holland. 
New  York:     Scribner^  Armstrong  cfe  Co. 

In  all  the  writings  of  Dr.  Holland  the  one  great  feature  which 
strikes  the  careful  reader  is  the  genuine  sincerity  of  the  author  and 
the  earnestness  of  the  man  to  use  all  the  powers  at  his  command  not 
merely  to  amuse,  but  to  impart  some  good  moral  lesson  and  to  excite 
the  better  qualities  of  human  nature.  To  such  an  extent  indeed  does 
lie  sometimes  carry  this  desire,  that  he  hardly  does  justice  to  his  own 
artistic  skill,  and  in  those  instances  lie  lacks  that  dramatic  power  he 
would  otherwise  possess.  As  evidence  of  this  his  present  novel  may 
be  taken.  The  story  is  by  no  means  an  exciting  one,  there  is  very 
little  plot  and  but  shght  development  and  analysis  of  character,  yet 
there  is  a  quiet  beauty  about  it  which  attracts  the  reader's  interest 
and  maintains  it  to  the  close.  The  emotions  of  an  imaginative  and 
impressionable  nature  are  depicted  with  much  tenderness  and  power, 
and  in  the  faithfulness  of  this  description  lies  the  interest  which  is  felt 
for  Arthur  Bonnicastle.  Many  pictures  of  New  England  life  are 
given  which  abound  in  entiment,  humor  and  pathos,  and  in  several 
parts  of  the  work  the  reader  is  fairly  charmed  with  Dr.  Holland's 
beautiful  and  happy  descriptions  of  nature.  Besides  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  novel,  there  are  twelve  full  j)age  illustrations  by  Miss 
Mary  A.  Hallock,  who  though  a  young  artist  has  in  these  pictures 
shown  so  much  merit,  zeal,  grace  and  talent  as  to  give  brilliant 
promises  for  the  future. 

The  Atmosphere.  Translated  from  the  Frencli  of  Camillk  Flam- 
MABioN.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  F.  R.  S.  New  York. 
Harper  <&  Bros. 

For  some  years  past  the  French  have  been  giving  the  world  a 
number  of  masterly  treatises  on  various  scientific  subjects  wliich,  while 
possessing  all  the  exactness  required  by  the  scholar,  are  written  in  so 
popular  and  pleasant  a  style  as  to  prove  no  less  instructive  and  enter- 
taining to  the  general  reader.  Many  of  these  works  have  been  suc- 
cessfully rendered  into  English  and  publislied  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Among  them  all,  however,  we  know  of  none  in  which 
iiiBtruction  and  amusement  are  more  happily  combined  than  in  the 
present  volume  by  M.  Flammarion.     Simple  and  compreliensive  in 
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style,  remarkable  for  its  absence  of  diflSciilt  technicalities,  it  absorbs- 
the  reader's  interest  and  attention  almost  from  its  introductory  page. 
And  yet  the  subject  matter  is  o^  a  deeply  scientific  nature.  The 
form,  dimensions  and  movements  of  the  earth,  the  influence  exerted 
on  meteorology  by  the  physical  conformation  of  our  globe,  the  figure, 
height,  color,  weiglit  and  chemical  components  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
meteorological  phenomena  induced  by  the  action  of  light  and  the 
optical  appearances  which  objects  present  as  seen  through  different 
atmospheric  strata,  the  phenomena  connected  with  heat,  wind,, 
clouds,  rain  and  electricity,  the  laws  of  climate  and,  in  fine,  all  the 
subjects  included  under  the  general  topic,  are,  in  this  work,  most 
elaborately  discussed.  To  select  any  particular  cliapter  for  special 
notice  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  undesirable,  for  inasmuch  as  each 
subject  bears  on  the  other,  to  arrive  at  a  full  and  j^ust  appreciation  of 
the  work  it  should  be  followed  with  care  to  the  end.  The  rich,  in- 
tellectual feast  which  the  reader  will  be  sure  to  have,  almost  on 
every  page,  will  more  than  recompense  him  for  so  doing.  Apart  from 
the  beauty  of  the  text,  the  book  is  profusely  and  handsomely  illus- 
trated. There  are  ten  full-page  chi'omo  lithographs  executed  in^the 
highest  style  of  art,  besides  no  less  than  eighty-six  woodcuts.  Judged 
as  a  whole,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  pub- 
lications which  have  left  the  press  of  the  Harpers. 

From  THE  Earth  TO  THB  Moon  direct  in  97  hours  and  20  minutes; 
and  a  Trip  Round  It.  By  Jules  Verne,  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Louis  Mercier  and  Eleanor  E.  King.  New  York : 
ScribneTj  Armstrong  c6  Co, 

This  is  a  very  cleverly  written  book  for  it  mixes  up  fiction  and 
scientific  truth  in  so  humorous  a  manner,  that  the  more  we  laugh  over 
its  follies  the  more  we  learn  of  just  such  matters  appertaining  to  astron- 
omy which  every  well-informed  person  should  know.  M.  Jules  Yerne 
has  won  the  distinction  of  being  a  second  Munchausen.  To  our 
mind  he  is  considerably  better,  for  while  in  the  one,  there  is  only  fun 
without  profit,  in  the  other  there  is  souiid  instruction  blended  with 
an  endless  fund  of  amusement.  Of  course  the  reader  must  have  suf- 
ficient intelligence  to  distinguish  what  is  authentic  from  >vhat  is 
merely  the  author's  humor.  Under  any  circumstances  however,  if 
he  will  only  permit  himself  to  be  shot  to  the  moon  with  the  heroes  of 
the  story,  he  will  on  his  return  to  earth  confess  that  he  has  had  one 
of  the  pleasantest  excursions  in  the  realms  of  fancy. 
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THE  GREAT  JEWISH  ClIAKITIES  OF  AMERICA. 


tn  Moirai  Sihai  Hoanru.  LiUKOiov  Ate.  vitvceii  Siitt-siitb  did  Siitt-iiveith  Bn. 
II. 

Tbe  Moont  Slnai  Hobfital. 

The  InBtitution  which  now  beara  tbe  name  of  "  The  Honnt  Sinai 
Hoepital  "  was  originally  entitled  "  The  Jews'  Hospital  in  New  Tork," 
and  was  (bunded  on  January  5th,  1852,  by  the  foUowing  gentlemen 
<rtioee  names  appear  on  tbe  Act  of  Incorporation : 

btorad  aoootdJng  to  Act  of  Congrosn,  in  the  year  187*,  by  IBaphui.  D'O.  IiBwim,  in 
Oke  ofBoB  of  the  Libruian  of  Congreu,  mt  Washington. 

Toi.  IV.— 5. 
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Sampson  Simson,  Samuel  M.  Isaacs,  John  I.  Hart,  Eenjamin  Na- 
than, John  M.  Davies,  Henry  Hendricks,  Theodore  L  Seixas,  Isaac 
Phillips,  and  John  D.  Phillips. 

The  originator  and  promoter  of  the  movement  was  Mr.  Sampson 
Simson,  a  worthy  and  respected  citizen  of  this  State,  who  perceiving 
the  void  in  the  Jewish  community  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  suit- 
able hospital  wherein  members  of  that  faith  could  receive  proper 
medical  treatment  amid  Jewish  associations,  determined  to  undertake 
the  work  of  establishing  a  society  for  the  formation  and  management 
of  such  a  hospital,  and,  at  the  very  outset,  announced  his  intention  of 
giving  the  land  requisite  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building.  Call- 
ing to  his  assistance  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above,  the  society 
was  organized,  Mr.  Simson  chosen  President,  Mr.  Hart,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Hendricks,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Seixas,  Secretary. 

In  the  same  month,  a  committee  of  young  men  determined  to  give 
a  ball  for  their  own  amusement.  One  of  theii'  number  had  just  re- 
turned from  Europe  where  he  had  seen  for  the  first  time  a  Jewish 
hospital,  which  so  much  impressed  him  that  he  resolved  to  do  all  he 
could  to  establish  a  similar  one  in  New  York.  When  therefore  the 
Ball  Committee  was  in  working  order  it  was  suggested  by  this  gentle- 
man that  whatever  surplus  was  realized  should  be  appropriated  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  erection  of  a  Jews'  Hospital, 
Subsequently  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr.  Simpson  and  others  had 
already  contemplated  the  formation  of  such  an  institute  and  had  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly  when  the  ball  took 
place  on  February  14th,  1852,  the  net  proceeds  of  $1,034  were  paid 
to  the  treasurer  with  a  request  that  the  money  be  put  to  immediate 
use  by  hiring  a  house  as  a  temporary  hospital. 

The  Ball  Committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Adolphus  S.  Solomons, 
Barrow  Benrimo,  S.  A.  Lewis,  Kowland  Davis,  Noah  Content,  George 
King,  L.  H.  Simson,  Max  Bachman,  L.  Bierhoff,  and  Heniy  Honig, 
and  the  gentleman  who  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  matter  and  did  so 
much  toward  making  the  entertainment  successful  was  Mr.  Adolphus 
S.  Solomons  whose  services,  now  as  then,  are  always  to  be  found  in 
the  cause  of  charity. 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Simpson  presented  the  lots  of  ground  on  28t}i 
Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues,  and  the  Directors  went 
to  work  in  bringing  the  matter  prominently  before  the  public  and 
enlisting  their  co-operation.  A  legacy  of  $20,000  from  Judah  Touro 
of  New  Orleans  was  also  received  about  this  time  and  with  this  ad- 
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ditional  impetus,  the  erection  of  a  building  was  commenced  fortliwith. 
The  comer-fitone  was  laid  on  November  26tli,  1853,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  the  weatlxer,  a  large  concourse  of  prominent  citizens 
asBembled  to  witness  the  ceremonies. 

On  the  evening  of  January  26th,  1854,  «  grand  banquet  and  ball 
in  aid  of  the  Hospital,  were  given  at  Niblo's  under  the  auspices  of  the 
following  committee:  Messrs.  Henry  I.  Hart,  Emanuel  Knight,  £. 
B.  Hart,  S.  A.  Lewis,  Morris  Wilson,  Jacob  I.  Moses,  Adolphus  S. 
Solomons,  Asher  Kursheedt,  Isaac  Levy,  Isaac  Moses,  George  S. 
MawBon,  George  Henriques  and  Lewis  M.  Morrison.  "  This,"  said 
the  Jewish  Messenger^  "was  the  first  affair  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
New  York.  Society  celebrations  had,  indeed,  often  taken  the  form  of 
A  banquet,  but  the  pleasures  of  these  occasions  were  reserved  for  the 
gentlemen  alone.  Very  ungallantly  the  ladies  had  been  excluded. 
The  first  Hospital  banquet  was  a  commendable  exception,  and  the 
excellent  example  was  happily  followed  in  all  the  later  celebrations 
in  aid  of  the  same  object." 

During  the  year  1864  the  building  slowly  but  steadily  progressed, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1855  it  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  its 
noble  purpose.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  described  the  structure  as 
'^calculated  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  admirably 
arranged  and  well  ventilated  and  costing  about  $35,000."  The  dedi- 
catory ceremonies  took  place  in  the  large  ward  on  the  first  floor,  a 
temporary  Ark  and  Reading  Desk  being  fitted  up.  Many  distin- 
gnished  visitors  from  other  cities  and  several  Christians  were  present 
on  the  occasion.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Drs.  Raphael^ 
Herzbacher,  Leeser,  Lilienthal,  Isaacs  and  Henry.  In  the  evening 
a  grand  banquet  was  held  at  Niblo's,  John  I.  Hart,  Esq.,  who  had 
sncoeeded  Mr.  Simson  as  President,  presiding.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Hon.  Simeon  Draper,  Mayor  Wood, 
Bey.  Drs.  Raphael  and  Isaacs,  and  by  Messrs.  Albert  Cardozo,  P.  J. 
Joachimsen  and  Henry  Morrison.  The  donations  received  during  the 
evening  amoimted  to  over  $7,000. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1855,  the  Hospital  was  opened  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  patients.  Drs.  Mott,  Markoe,  Detmold,  Oilman  and  others 
volunteered  their  services  on  the  medical  and  surgical  staff.  Dr. 
^k  Blumenthal  was  chosen  Resident  Physician  and  Mr.  J.  Ray- 
o»nd  elected  as  Superintendent.  Soon  the  wards  became  occupied, 
*>  distinction  being  made  on  account  of  religious  belief.  Christians 
tt  well  80  Jews  were  admitted  and  during  the  first  year  of  its  practi— 
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cal  existence,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  patients  were  recipients  of 
its  bounty. 

From  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  January,  1857,  we  learn  that  during  the  year  commenc- 
ing December  25th,  1855,  and  ending  December  Slst,  1856,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  applications  for  admission  were  made,  of  which 
216  were  admitted,  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  others  being  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  afflicted  witli  malignant,  contagious  or  incur- 
able diseases.  "  Nevertheless,"  said  the  Keport,  "  several,  whose 
diseases  were  known  to  be  incurable  were  admitted,  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  they  were  susceptible  of  relief^ 
and  because,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Commitee,  consumptive  patients 
should  not  be  permitted  to  linger  out  a  wretclied  existence  in  a  strange 
asylum,  whilst  a  Jews'  Hospital  is  in  being  to  afford  hope  to  tlie  dying 
pilgrim."  Tlie  Keport  in  anotlier  place  thus  alhides  to  the  good 
work  already  done  by  the  Institution :  "  The  Jews'  Hospital  has 
been  in  practical  operation  for  eighteen  months,  and  for  your  Com- 
mittee to  describe  all  the  good  it  has  accomplislied,  the  sad  hearts  it 
has  gladdened,  the  diseases  that  have  been  cured  within  its  walls,  the 
maimed  limbs  that  have  been  healed,  and  the  comfort  it  has  spread 
over  the  countenances  of  dying  co-religionists,  would  be  an  onerous 
task." 

In  1856  Mr.  Theodore  J.  Seixas  retired  from  the  Secretaiyship, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Lewis  was  chosen  in  liis  place.  In  January,  1867, 
the  venerable  founder  and  past  President  of  the  Society,  Samson 
Simson,  Esq.,  died  at  the  age  of  76  years.  By  his  deatli  the  Hospital 
lost  a  faithful  friend,  and  zealous  advocate.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
John  I.  Hart  retired  from  the  Presidency  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Nathan. 

In  1857  the  Legislature  enacted  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Hospital,  increasing  the  number  of  Directors  to  twelve  and 
providing  otherwise  for  the  good  of  the  Society.  A  special  election 
for  the  tliree  additional  Directors  was  held  Mav  17th,  and  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Messrs.  Emanuel  B.  Hart,  William  Heller  and  Louis 
Hollander.  During  this  year  220  patients  were  admitted ;  the  receipts 
amounted  to  $5,998.67 ;  the  disbursements  to  $6,494.63 ;  the  number 
of  members  was  529 ;  the  permanent  fund  had  increased  to  $7,000, 
And  the  property  of  the  Hospital  included  several  burial  plots  in  Salem 
Fields  Cemetery,  donated  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Nathan.  No  banquet 
'was  given  in  1867,  the  Directors  deeming  it  inexpedient  in  view  of 
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the  commercial  crisis.  In  the  following  year,  however,  on  the  28th 
of  October,  a  banquet  and  ball  took  place  at  Niblo's.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Nathan  presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Daniel  F. 
Tieman,  Mayor  of  the  City,  Rev.  Drs.  Adler,  Isaacs  and  Fischel,  and 
Messrs.  Benjamin  Nathan,  Robert  Bunce,  Joseph  Seligman,  P.  J. 
Joachimsen,  R.  J.  I)e  Cordova  and  others.  At  the  ball  Messrs. 
Lewis  May,  Lewis  Marx,  Alexander  Moss,  A.  H.  Cardozo  and  George 
Wedeles  acted  as  Floor  Committee,  and  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Morrison  pre- 
sided over  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  The  pecuniary  result 
of  the  evening's  entertainment  was  nearly  Jj  10,000. 

During  the  year  1858,  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  were  admitted, 
of  which  number  176  were  cured,  37  improved,  and  19  died.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  and  supporting  the  in-door  patients  was  $5,538. 
A  very  large  number  of  out-door  j)atients  received  medical  attendance 
and  aid,  and  thus  the  charity  of  the  Hospital  became  more  extended. 
The  membership  of  the  Society  had  however  decreased,  and  was  below 
five  hundred. 

Dui'ing  the  year  1859,  a  change  was  made  in  the  organization  of 
the  medical  staff,  the  office  of  Consulting  Physicians  being  abolished. 
Dr.  Blumenthal  also  retired  from  the  position  of  Resident  Physician. 
In  this  year  221  patients  were  admitted  and  the  number  of  members 
had  increased  to  674.  The  receipts  were  $5,583.75,  the  expenses 
$6,186,47.  The  property  of  the  Society  was  now  estimated  at  $50,- 
000,  including  the  cost  of  the  building  $32,641.13. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1860,  another  brilliant  and  successful  ban- 
quet and  ball  took  place  realizing  for  the  Hospital  the  sum  of  $9,800. 
Among  the  speakers  on  the  oc(;jision  were  Messrs.  B.  Nathan,  E.  B. 
Hart,  Jos.  Seligman  and  R.  J.  DeCordova,  Dr.  McCready  and  Rev. 
Drs.  Adler  and  Isaat^j.  The  Committees  consisted  of  the  following: 
Refreshment, — ^Lewis  M.  Morrison,  II.  I.  Hart,  Mendez  Nathan,  S. 
A.  Lewis  and  E.  J.  King ;  Floor, — Lewis  May,  R.  W.  Nathan,  Selig- 
man Adler,  Philip  Moise,  L.  J.  Werner,  and  M.  Natlian.  This  was 
the  last  entertainment  of  the  kind  given  by  the  Institution,  because 
it  was  soon  afterward  placed  in  a  position  whicli  rendered  it  independ- 
ent of  these  periodical  appeals  for  aid. 

During  the  year  1860,  209  patients  were  admitted,  but  the  paying 
membership  had  decreased  to  622.  The  receipts  however  were  $15,- 
817.20  while  the  expenses  were  somewhat  over  $7,000.  The  fund  of 
the  Society  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  building  amounted  to  $22,600. 
Besides  the  cases  treated  in  the  Hospital  there  were  90  outside  cases. 
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The  average  number  of  patients  under  treatment  at  any  one  time  was 
31';  the  percentage  of  deaths  continued  lower  than  at  any  other  Hos- 
pital in  the  city.  Dr.  Teller  became  Kesident  Physician  and  House 
Surgeon,  and  by  invitation  of  the  Directors  several  of  the  city  Jewish 
Ministers  commenced  to  pay  periodical  visits  to  the  Hospital  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  religious  consolation  to  the  sick.  This  syfetem 
has  been  contiimed  to  the  present  time.  The  Medical  and  Surgical 
Staff  was  now  organized  with  the  following  eminent  physicians :  Con- 
sulting Surgeons — Drs.  Valentine  Mott,  Willard  Parker,  and  Thomas 
M.  Markoe ;  Attending  Surgeons — Drs.  A.  B.  Mott,  Israel  Moses  and 
Ernst  Krakowizer;  Attending  Physicians — Drs.  B.  W.  McCready, 
E.  Schilling,  A.  J.  Henriques,  and  A.  Jacobi ;  House  Physician  and 
Surgeon — Dr.  S.  Teller. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861,  the  Hospital  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  United  States  Medical  authorities,  and  soon  several 
wards  were  filled  by  troops  suffering  from  wounds  or  disease.  These 
soldiers  were  made  special  objects  of  attention  and  consideration. 
Every  Israelite  under  treatment  at  the  local  army  hospitals  was  promptly 
transferred  as  soon  as  his  religious  profession  was  discovered. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1861,  the  Society  had  the  misfortune  of  los- 
ing one  of  its  staunchest  friends,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Hendricks, 
who  from  the  date  of  its  organization  had  held  the  office  of  Treas- 
urer.    In  his  place  Mr.  Joseph  Fatman  was  elected. 

In  1863  Messrs.  Benjamin  Nathan  and  Joseph  Fatman,  both  officers 
of  the  Society  munificently  donated  $10,000  each  to  the  funds,  and  this 
together  with  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Directors  to  increase  the 
capital  to  $50,000  placed  the  Hospital  above  the  necessity  of  further 
appeals  to  the  public. 

In  1864  out  of  386  applications  for  admission  364  were  admitted,  of 
which  number  53  were  soldiers  from  the  United  States  ATmy.  There 
were  also  310  cases  treated  outside  of  the  Hospital.  The  average 
number  of  patients  each  day  under  treatment,  during  the  year,  was 
41.  "  Many  of  those  admitted  to  the  Hospital,"  said  the  Report  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  "  were  not  of  our  faith,  no  distinction  ever 
being  made  as  to  either  the  nationality  or  religious  belief  of  any  suf- 
ferer." The  total  receipts  from  all  sources,  during  the  year,  amounted 
to  $9,256.94  and  the  expenditures  to  $11,106.62.  The  property  of 
the  Society,  including  the  building,  had  now  reached  the  handsome 
total  of  $94,463.15.  In  this  year  also  the  formation  of  a  library  was 
<^nimenced. 
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In  1865  the  State  first  recognized  the  Institution  as  entitled  to  a 
share  of  its  charity  Aind  and  the  sum  of  $2,864.07  was  appropriated 
to  its  use.  In  making  their  claim  on  the  State,  however,  the  Directors 
had  to  encounter  much  opposition  in  consequence  of  the  name  of  the 
Hospital,  it  being  as  alleged,  "  sectarian,"  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
all  who  may  seek  its  protection  and  care,  which  was  by  no  means  the 
case,  since  religious  profession  was  never  made  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  admission.  To  settle  this  point  definitely  and  for  all  time,  the 
Directors  deemed  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  Society  to  apply  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  change  of  its  name  to  the  "  Mount  Sinai  Hospital." 
The  Act  authorizing  such  change  was  passed  April  17th,  1866,  and  from 
that  date  the  Hospital  has  been  known  by  its  new  name.  The  action  of 
the  Directors  in  applying  to  the  Legislature  for  so  important  a  change, 
without  consulting  the  members,  was  much  criticized  and  produced 
considerable  dissatisfaction.  Time  has  however  healed  those  differ- 
ences and  has  proved  the  expediency  and  wisdom  of  the  step.  As  evi- 
dence of  the  great  good  achieved  by  the  Hospital  and  of  its  perfect 
freedom  from  religious  bias,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Report 
of  the  Executive  Committee  for  1865  : 

"  Your  committee  would  also  state  that  many  patients  were  brought 
to  the  Hospital  in  a  dying  condition,  having  been  neglected  through 
poverty  until  the  hand  of  science  could  be  of  no  avails  whilst  a  consid- 
erable number  were  the  victims  of  accidents  and  street-broils,  brought 
in  by  \he  police^  all  of  whom  received  prompt  attention. 

"  It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  able  here 
to  advert  to  the  liberal  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  the  Insti- 
tntion  is  founded,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  religious  dis- 
qualification is  sanctioned,  by  which  an  applicant  in  distress  may  be 
refosed  admittance,  our  charity  will  at  once  be  acknowledged  as  the 
truest  and  most  holy,  that  makes  us  recognize  in  every  man  a  brother 
entitled  to  our  pity  and  care  in  time  of  need,  without  distinction  of 
faUhr 

During  the  year  1865,  there  were  420  admissions  and  437  out-door 
patients,  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $16,487.55,  the  ex- 
penses, $11,251.18,  and  the  membership  about  600.  The  Superintend- 
ent, Mr.  Raymond,  having  resigned  his  office,  Mr.  Bergman  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy,  but  after  a  few  months  this  gentleman  was 
Bacceeded  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Schwartzbaum. 

In  the  following  year,  1866,  there  were  536  admissions  and  459 
outdoor  patients.     In  1867  there  were  549  admissions,  and  a  large 
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increase  in  the  number  of  cases  attended  outside  of  the  Hospital.  It 
became  evident  therefore  that  the  means  at  the  command  of  the 
Institution  were  inadequate  to  meet  its  daily  increasing  requirements. 
The  Executive  Committee  saw  and  realized  this  fact,  and  in  their 
Report  for  1867  called  attention  to  the  unpleasant  location  of  the 
Hospital  and  strongly  recommended  a  change  of  site.  That  the  needs 
of  the  Institution  were  indeed  pressing  was  evident  to  all,  so  much  so, 
that  on  Sept.  29,  1867,  the  Hon.  John  T.  Hoflfinan,  then  Mayor  of 
the  City,  made  the  following  entry  in  the  Visitors'  Book : 

"I  have  this  day  visited  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  and  have 
thoroughly  inspected  it.  Its  management  and  general  character  ap- 
pear to  be  excellent.  The  fact  that  it  is  open  to  sulierers  of  aU  creeds, 
classes  and  nationalities,  commends  it  to  general  favor  and  support. 
It  should  be  encouraged  and  aided  by  liberal  men,  without  distinction 
of  creed,  and  has  very  strong  claims  on  pul)lic  charity.  It  should  how- 
ever be  moved  to  a  new  and  better  location,  where  more  room,  in- 
creased accommodation,  improved  ventilation,  etc.,  can  be  secured. 
To  secure  tliis  cliange,  the  City  should  be  authorized  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  a  liberal  contribution." 

The  Directors  now  bent  all  their  energies  to  obtain  an  available 
site  for  a  new  Hospital,  and  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  and 
great  perseverance  of  the  Hon.  Emanuel  B.  Hart,  who  from  his  first 
connection  with  the  Institution  to  the  present  hour,  has  been  devoted 
in  his  zeal  for  its  welfare,  the  Legislature  in  1868  authorized  the  City 
to  lease  certain  land  on  Lexingtod  Ave.  between  66th  and  67th  Sts. 
for  the  term  of  99  years,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  $1  per  annum,  for 
the  erection  theron  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  object  and  purposes 
of  the  Institution.  Having  secured  the  ground  the  next  step  was  to 
raise  the  money  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  building.  Subscrip- 
tion lists  were  opened,  appeals  made  to  the  public,  and  before  the 
end  of  1869  nearly  $75,000  were  donated. 

In  recognition  of  Mr.  Hart's  services  in  obtaining  the  land,  the 
Directors  at  their  own  expense  had  erected  in  the  hall  of  the  Hospital 
an  elegant  marble  tablet  suitably  inscribed,  and  at  the  same  time 
another  tablet  commemorative  of  the  liberal  donations  of  Messrs. 
Nathan  and  Fatman.  These  tablets  together  with  two  others  devoted 
respectively  to  Mr.  Sampson  Simson  and  Mr.  Judah  Touro  were  after- 
ward removed  to  tlie  new  Hospital,  where  they  now  occupy  prominent 
positions  in  the  vestibule. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fatman  on  October  7th,  1869,  deprived 
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the  Society  of  an   efficient  Treasurer  and  faithful  supporter.     Mr 
Lewis  May  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

During  this  year,  tliere  were  621  admissions  and  906  out-door  pa- 
tients, tlie  receipts  amounted  to  $17,158.72,  the  disbursements 
$19,585,41,  the  number  of  contributing  members  had  increased  to 
2^09^  and  tlie  value  of  tlie  property  exclusive  of  tlie  new  grant  of 
land  and  the  donations  received  for  the  new  building,  had  reached 
the  handsome  total  of  $100,844.17. 

On  May  25,  1870,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid 
amid  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the  Hon.  A.  O,  Hall,  Mayor  of  the 
City.  An  immense  concourse  of  spectators  assembled  to  do  honor  to 
the  occasion.  Many  prominent  clergymen  and  citizens  were  present 
and  quite  a  large  number  of  ladies  added  the  welcome  charm  of  their 
presence.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  an  overture  by  Eben's 
band,  which  also  performed  between  the  various  exercises.  liev.  J. 
J.  Lyons  then  delivered  a  fervent  prayer  in  Hebrew,  after  which 
Messers.  Nathan  and  Hart  deposited,  in  the  box  set  into  the  stone, 
documents  and  reports  relative  to  the  Hospital,  specimens  of  the 
coins  and  current  money  of  the  country,  copies  of  the  leading  daily 
and  Jewish  papers  and  other  matters  of  interest.  The  President,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Nathan,  then  handed  Mayor  Hall  the  silver  trowel,  and  in 
a  happy  little  speech  requested  him  to  lay  the  stone.  Mayor  Hall  re- 
plied in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks  in  the  course  of  which  he  alluded 
to  New  York  as  the  "  great  City  of  Charity."  After  the  stone  was 
duly  lowered  in  its  place,  the  Hon.  Albert  Cardozo,  LL.  D.,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  introduced  by  the 
President,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  and  interesting  address. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  us  to  give  the  following  dcsca-iption 
of  the  edifice  as  it  appeared  in  the  If.  Y,   Times^   of  May  15,  1870  : 

"  The  new  Hospital  will  comprise  a  central  or  administrative  building 
on  Lexington  Avenue,  with  a  frontage  of  60  feet,  and  a  deptli  of  52, 
from  which  there  will  be  an  extension  in  the  rear  20  feet  by  20.  The 
wings  or  pavilions  will  have  a  frontage  of  31  feet  and  a  depth  of  130  feet. 
They  will  be  connected  with  the  administrative  building  by  corridors, 
37  feet  in  length  and  18  feet  in  width.  Thus  the  entire  establishment 
will  have  a  frontage  on  the  avenue  of  about  200  feet.  The  steam 
apparatus,  gas-house,  pumping-engines,  &c.,  will  be  located  in  the  rear. 
The  style  of  architecture  will  be  the  Elizabethean,  and  the  material 
chosen  for  the  construction  of  the  building  Philadelphia  brick  and 
niarble.     The  basement  of  the  three  fronts  will  be  of  heavy  rusticated 
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marble  ashlar,  and  thence  to  the  roof  all  the  fronts  will  be  faced  with 
the  best  Philadelphia  brick.  The  jambs,  pediments  and  lintels  of  the 
windows  will  be  of  marble,  with  marble  sills  and  belt  courses.  A 
Mansard  roof,  with  towers  and  a  large  central  dome,  will  snrmomit 
the  edifice.  The  crest  ornaments,  cornices  and  balustrades  will  be  of 
iron-work.  The  grand  entrance  to  the  central  building  will  be  cover- 
•ed  by  a  portico  15  feet  in  width,  with  columns,  arches,  cornices  and 
balustrades  complete.  On  the  front  of  the  central  building,  between 
the  second  and  third  stories,  will  be  placed  a  large  marble  tablet 
bearing  the  name  of  the  institution.  The  great  feature  of  this  build- 
ing, which  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  imposing 
in  the  city,  is  the  distance-r-126  feet — ^between  the  pavilions.  The 
greatest  width  yet  given  has  not  exceeded  110  feet.  This  is  a  most 
important  point  in  establishments  of  tliis  class,  where  light  and  ven- 
tilation are  essential  elements. 

"  The  administrative  building  will  have  a  cellar  60  feet  by  52,  and 
8  feet  in  height,  with  a  baaemsut  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions. 
The  first  story  will  contain  four  rooms,  each  19  feet  by  22,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  managers  of  the  Institution,  the  apothecary  and 
physician.  One  apartment  will  be  used  as  a  reception-room.  The 
halls  will  be  10  feet  wide,  extending  each  way,  and  will  be  laid  with 
marble  tileing.  The  second  story  will  contain  nine  private  wards^ 
with  closets,  bath-rooms,  lavatories  and  nurses'  rooms.  The  third  story 
will  contain  four  private  wards,  with  bath-rooms,  &c.,  as  in  the  second 
story.  Here,  also,  will  be  the  Synagogue,  19  feet  by  56.  In  the 
fourth  story  there  will  be  a  hall  25  feet  by  50,  and  25  feet  in  height^ 
with  an  elegant  domed  ceiling.  It  will  be  lighted  through  the  roof 
and  by  side  windows.  Here  the  clinical  lectures  will  be  delivered. 
In  connection  with  this  hall  will  be  six  small  retiring  rooms.  In  the 
extension  will  be  the  grand  stair-case,  the  elevators  and  dumb-waiters. 
The  corridors  on  each  side  of  this  building,  leading  to  the  pavilions, 
will  contain  a  basement  and  first  story.  The  basements  will  be  used 
as  store-rooms,  and  dining-rooms,  and  the  first  story  will,  of  course^ 
form  the  passage-ways.  These  will  be  18  feet  in  width,  with  mar- 
ble floors,  and  ornamented  with  columns,  pilasters,  pedestals  and 
urns  for  containing  flowers.  The  pavilions  will  contain  basements  lO 
feet  in  height,  a  first  and  second  stories,  and  open  lofts  16  feet  in 
height.  The  •basements  are  intended  to  be  used  for  store-rooms, 
laundries,  drying,  bedding  and  dissecting-rooms.  Here,  too,  will  be 
the  servants'  rooms  and  the  dead  house.     On  the  second  and  third 
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floors  will  be  the  wards.  Each  ward  will  accommodate  twenty  pa- 
tients, allowing  1,400  cubit  feet  of  air  to  each.  Nurses'  rooms,  private 
rooms,  closets,  lavatories,  linen-rooms  and  bathing-rooms  will  also  be 
provided  on  each  floor.  In  all,  about  200  patients  will  find  accommoda- 
tion in  the  establishment,  which  will  be  fitted  up  in  the  most  complete 
manner  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  with  some  which  have 
never  yet  been  introduced  in  a  similar  institution.  There  will  be  five 
large  elevators  and  three  dumb-waiters.  The  five  flights  of  iron  stairs 
will  be  inclosed  in  brick  walls.  Steam  will  be  used  for  heating  the 
building,  and  ventilation  will  be  amply  provided  for.  Indeed,  if  the 
architect's  plans  in  this  particular  are  fully  carried  out,  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  building  will  be  superior  to  any  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  $300,000, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  the  next  year.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Griflith  Thomas,  of  No. 
470  Broadway.  The  mason-work  will  be  done  by  John  T.  Connover, 
the  marble  work  by  Masterton  &  Hall,  the  iron  work  by  J.  B.  &  W- 
W.  Cornell,  and  the  carpenter-work  by  John  Downey." 

At  the  time  of  laying  the  corner-stone  the  following  gentlemen 
composed  the  Board  of  Officers  and  Directors  :  President,  Benjamin 
Nathan ;  Vice-President,  Hon.  E.  B.  Hart ;  Hon.  Sec.  Samuel  A. 
Lewis ;  Treasurer,  Lewis  May ;  Directors,  Henry  Gitterman,  John  M, 
Lawrence,  Solomon  Sommerich,  Max  Stadler,  Hams  Aronson,  Lewifr 
Fatman,  J.  S.  Abecasis,  A.  S.  Eosenbaum ;  Secretary  Executive 
Committee,  Julius  J.  Lyons.  Building  Committee,  Benjamin 
Nathan,  Hon.  E.  B.  Hart,  Samuel  A.  Lewis  and  Lewis  May. 

Favorable  as  the  year  1870  was  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution^ 
tbere  yet  occurred  an  event  which  for  a  time  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
Society  and  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  most  active  workers,  who  had 
been  identifled  with  it  since  its  inception.  Mr.  Benjamin  Nathan,, 
the  able  and  indefatigable  President,  was  on  July  29th,  foully  mur-^ 
dered  in  his  own  house.  To  his  untimely  end  the  Directors  thus, 
feelingly  allude  in  their  annual  report  for  1871 : 

"  The  loss  to  the  Institution  is  irreparable.  Charity  was  his  distin- 
guishing feature,  and  his  solicitude  for  the  care  of  suffering  humanity 
knew  no  bounds.  Always  prompt  and  eager  to  discharge  with 
acrupnlous  fidelity  his  duty  in  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
Hospital,  unsectional  in  his  feelings,  and  wise  in  his  counsel,  time 
cannot  eflface  from  our  memories  his  many  distinguishing  virtues*" 
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On  the  death  of  Mr.  Nathan,  the  Hon.  Emanuel  B.  Hart  was 
elected  President,  which  office  he  still  holds  with  honor  to  the  Insti- 
tute, and  credit  to  himself.  The  many  estimable  qualities  of  this  gentle- 
man added  to  his  talent  and  ability  as  an  executive  officer  and  the 
high  position  he  occupies  in  society  and  the  political  world,  justly 
entitle  him  to  the  compliment  of  an  annual  re-election  to  office.  On 
the  election  of  Mr.  Hfirt  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Lewis 
became  Vice-President,  Mr.  John  M.  Lawence,  Hon.  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Isaac  S.  Solomon  entered  the  vacant  seat  on  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1870  the  great  Hebrew  Charity  Fair 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  proved  a  success, 
exceeding  by  far  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  originators. 
The  fair  which  was  held  at  the  Armory  of  tlie  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment in  Fourteenth  street,  opened  on  November  31st,  lasted  20 
days,  and  resulted  in  a  net  gain  for  the  Hospital  Fund  of  $101,675 .  54. 
To  accomplish  this  great  undertaking  the  sympathies  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  entire  community  were  enlisted.  All  the  city  congrega- 
tions appointed  special  committees  to  assist  the  Executive  Committee 
in  the  general  management.  So  extensive  and  elaborate  were  the 
preparations  that  the  work  had  to  be  commenced  several  months  prior 
to  the  opening.  The  task  was  truly  a  herculean  one,  but  right 
nobly  was  it  performed.  To  the  ladies  especially,  who  day  and  night, 
with  unflagging  energy  gave  their  personal  attendance  at  the  tables, 
the  greatest  praise  is  due.  To  mention  the  names  of  the  several 
<5ommittees,  both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  trespass  too  mucL  on 
our  space,  and  indeed  to  describe  the  Fair  with  all  its  grandem's  would 
require  a  separate  and  lengthy  article.  We  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  by  saying  that  it  was  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most 
brilhant  and  imposing  spectacle  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  this 
country.  Tlie  Executive  Committee  consisted  of  the  following: 
Hon.  E.  B.  Hart,  Myer  Stern,  Hon.  S.  A.  Lewis,  Jesse  Seligman, 
Louis  May,  L.  J.  Phillips,  Ileniy  Gitterman,  S.  Sommerich,  Louis 
Fatman,  Max  Stadler,  A.  S.  Rosenbaum,  S.  L.  Cohen,  Lazarus 
Rosenfeld,  M.  H.  Moses,  Constant  Mayer,  L.  Goldenberg,  A.  R.  B. 
Moses,  John  L.  Lindheim,  Simon  Herman,  Ignatz  Stein,  S.  Stern- 
berger,  J.  S.  Solomon  and  Julius  J.  Lyons,  Secretary.  As  was  to 
have  been  expected,  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  a  very  onerous  one,  requiring  exceedingly  good  judgment  and 
tact,  besides  involving  on  the  incumbent  a  great  deal  of  heavy  labor 
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and  a  large  sacrifice  of  time.  Mr.  Hart  proved  himself  so  fully  equal 
to  the  task  that,  after  the  Fair,  a  handsome  testimonial  of  silver 
was  presented  to  him  by  his  colleagues  in  token  of  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services. 

In  1871  the  number  of  Directors  was  increased  to  sixteen  exclusive 
of  the  President,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer.  Mr.  John  M.  Law- 
rence, who  had  faithfully  served  the  Hospital  in  the  office  of  Secretary^ 
tendered  his  resignation  in  consecjiience  of  absence  from  the  city.  An 
election  for  eight  new  directors,  on  account  of  these  changes,  was 
held  and  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Messrs.  Solomon  L.  Cohen,  J. 
Reckendorfer,  F.  Kurzman,  A.  Hallgarten,  Isaac  Phillips,  J.  B.. 
Guttenberg,  H.  V.  Kothschild  and  Abm.  Simni.  Mr.  A.  S.  Rosen- 
baum  was  chosen  Secretary.  In  this  year  the  Golden  Book  of  Life, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Fair  was  presented  to  the  Institute  by  Laz» 
anisMorgenthau,  Esq.,  realized  $6,033.00,  which  large  sum,  in  so  short 
a  period,  was  due  mainly  to  the  unremitting  efforts  of  its  generous 
originator. 

On  May  29th,  1872,  the  great  event  of  the  dedication  took  place. 
Over  two  thousand  persons  congregated  to  witness  tlie  imposing  rites. 
The  exercises  were  held  in  tlie  oi)en  space  in  the  rear  of  the  building, 
a  platform  having  been  provided  for  the  distinguished  guests.  The 
Hon.  E.  B.  Hart  was  the  efficient  Chairman  and,  after  an  opening 
prayer  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Isaacs,  delivered  an  ex(?ellent  address,  in  which 
he  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  Hospital,  eulogized  those  who 
had  labored  in  its  cause,  ])aid  a  deserving  tribute  to  the  memories  of 
Tuuro,  Simson,  Abrahams,  Nathan  and  Fatman,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  their  heavenly  rest,  complimented  and  thanked  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society  for  their  valuable  assistance,  and  called  upon 
the  fair  sex  to  join  that  band  of  sisters  and  "  assist,  by  the  work  of  their 
hands,  if  not  their  jnirses,  this  praiseworthy  Charity."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Hart's  sj)eech,  His  Excellency  John  T.  Hoffman,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  was  introduced  and  delivered  an  able  address, 
which  was  often  interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of  applause.  Rev.  Dr. 
Adler  then  addressed  the  audience  in  German,  after  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Hnebsch  delivered  the  closing  prayer.  The  audience  then  entered 
the  Hospital,  inspected  its  arrangements  and  partook  of  a  repast  which 
the  Directors  had  generously  provided  at  their  own  expense. 

From  the  Report  for  1872  we  leam  that  during  that  year  there 
were  615  admissions  and  766  out-door  patients.  The  New  Hospital 
was  practically  occupied  on  the  20th  of  June.     At  the  annual  elec- 
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tion  in  January  1873,  Mr.  Adolph   Hallgarten  became   Secretaiy, 

Mr.  Julius  J.  Lyons,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Messrs.  A.  B.  Ansbacher, 

M.  S.  Fechheimer,  and  David  Salomon  became  Directors  in  place  of 

Messrs.  J.  S.  Abecasis,  J.  Keckendorfer,  and  J.  B.  Guttenberg,  the 
retiring  memberfi. 

During  the  year  1873,  there  were  795  admissions,  8  bom  in  the 
Hospital,  and  71  remaining  1st  December  1872,  making  a  total  for  the 
year  of  874,  which  with  1,297  out-door  patients  amounted  to  2,666 
cases  that  received  the  bounty  of  the  Institute.  The  receipts  during 
the  year  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $41,349.96,  the  disbursements 
to  $40,702.55  and  the  value  of  the  property  to  $383,852.14.  There  yet 
remains  to  be  paid  however  a  debt  on  the  building  of  $34,382.00  and 
to  this  the  Directors  in  their  Annual  B.eport  for  1874  thus  allude  : 

"  The  recent  disturbed  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country  have, 
unfortunately,  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  Gentlemen 
appointed  to  obtain  donations  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  remaining 
debt,  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the  Hospital.  They  had  already 
procured  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $31,000  when  the  panic  super- 
vened, and  their  efforts  necessarily  ceased.  Such  an  event  at  this 
juncture  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  we  had  every  reason  to  hop© 
that  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  a  large  proportion  if 
not  the  whole  debt  would  have  been  extinguished." 

"We  can  now  only  await  the  return  of  more  prosperous  times, 
which  we  believe  are  not  far  distant,  before  again  bringing  our  re- 
quirements before  the  community.  Meanwhile  we  would  urge  upon 
each  individual  member  the  importance  of  aiding  the  Directors  in  ex- 
tending the  list  of  members  and  patrons  of  the  Institution  so  as  to 
make  it  self-supporting. 

"  AVe  feel  assured  that  every  well  wisher  for  the  prosperity  of  our 
institution  wiU  contribute  when  called  upon  toward  the  laudable  un- 
dertaking of  extricating  it  from  debt,  and  while  we  point  with  just 
pride  and  pleasure  to  a  Hospital  unsurpassed  in  its  equipments  and 
management,  we  desire  earnestly  to  awaken  our  co-religionists  to  the 
necessity  of  assisting  us  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  in  preserving 
the  usefulness  of  so  noble  and  important  an  Institution." 

In  the  same  Report  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Lewis, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  Institution  since  its  organization,  are 
highly  eulogized  and  much  regret  is  expressed  at  his  resignation  of 
the  office  of  Vice-President. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  we  learn  that  the 
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fiogpital  Library  now  contains  over  1,100  volumes,  a  catalogue  of 
which  has  been  compiled  and  printed,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Seligman 
Solomon.  The  services  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society  are  thus 
gratefully  acknowleged  in  this  Beport : 

"  To  those  gentle-hearted  daughters  of  Israel  who  form  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Society  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  we  are  more  than  ever 
indebted ;  they  have  in  addition  to  their  usual  duties  collected  various 
sums  of  money  which  they  have  appropriated  with  remarkable  judg- 
ment to  such  ends  as  best  insured  the  cdmforts  of  the  patients  and  the 
welfare  of  our  Hospital.  May  the  Almighty  long  spare  them  and 
flieir  worthy  President,  Mbs.  S.  Lavanbebo,  to  the  good  work  they 
are  performing. 

The  Officers  and  Directors  for  the  present  year  are  :  Hon.  Emanel 
B.  Hart,  President ;  Louis  Fatman,  Vice-President ;  Lewis  May, 
Treasurer ;  Julius  J.  Lyons,  Secretary ;  Joseph  L.  Scherer,  Assistant 
Secretary ;  H.  Aronson,  Henry  Gitterman,  M.  Stadler,  L.  Fatman, 
Solomon  Sommerich,  S.  L.  Cohen,  A.  S.  Kosenbaum,  Isaac  S.  Solo- 
mon, A.  B.  Ansbacher,  F.  Kurzman,  V.  H.  Rothschild,  N.  S.  Fech- 
heimer,  David  Salomon  and  Samuel  Zeimer,  Directors;  Dr.  E. 
Treusch,  Superintendent.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  is  thus 
organized :  Attending  Physicians,  Drs.  Samuel  K.  Percy,  Charles  A. 
Bndd  and  A.  Jacobi ;  Attending  Surgeons,  Drs.  Ernest  Krakowizer, 
Ben.  L  Raphael  and  Herman  Guleke ;  Consulting  Surgeons,  Drs. 
Villard  Parker  and  Thos.  M.  Markoe ;  House  Physician  and  Surgeon, 
Dr.  David  Froehlich;  Assistants,  Drs.  Ann  A.  Angel"  and  J.  P. 
Obemdorfer. 

The  history  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  which  we  have  endeavored 
faithfully  to  sketch,  speaks  for  itself  and  cannot  fail  to  command  for 
the  Institution  a  more  than  ordinary  notice.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  us  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  pubhc  on  its  behalf 
since  its  own  merits  and  the  noble  work  it  daily  accomplishes  in  the 
cause  of  charity  must  be  sufficient  to  insure  for  it  a  continuance  of 
that  hearty  support  and  encouragement  it  has  already  received  from 
the  public.  We  could  wish,  however,  to  see  a  more  general  interest 
taken  in  another  sense  beside  that  of  mere  material  aid.  Personal 
inspection  of  the  Hospital  and  its  internal  arrangements  is  the  surest 
way  of  advancing  its  interests  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  its  useful- 
ness. True,  sickness  and  suffering  are  not  happy  sights  to  witness, 
hence  the  want  of  that  popularity  for  the  Hospital  which  its  sister 
institutions  enjoy.     But  in  the  performance  of  good  deeds  we  should 
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not  merely  study  our  own  pleasure.  Visiting  the  sick  and  comforting 
those  in  affliction  are  duties  which  humanity  imposes  upon  us  and 
which  Judaism  most  emphatically  teaches.  The  managers  of  the  Hos- 
pital cordially  invite  public  inspection;  they  w^ould  like  those  who  con- 
tribute so  generously  to  its  support  to  see  for  themselves  the  system  of 
its  working  and  the  relief  which  is  there  administered.  Such  visits  can 
only  be  prod.uctive  of  good,  for  apai*t  from  the  pleasure  and  happiness 
afforded  its  inmates,  the  impressions  produced  on  the  visitors  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  beneficial  lo  themselves,  and  they  will  leave  the 
building,  if  not  wiser  and  better,  at  least  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  some  good  in  the  world  by  giving  their  aid,  however 
feeble,  in  maintaining  so  worthy  and  excellent  an  Institution  as  the 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 


DEFENCE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 
AGAINST  THE  ATTACKS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS. 

BY  LABA. 
(sixth  abtioub  oontintjbd.) 

What  should  we  think  of  the  man  who,  taking  a  single  isolated 
case  as  a  criterion,  would  speak  of  the  female  sex  of  any  particular 
religious  community  different  from  his  own,  of  the  religion  they  pro- 
fess, of  the  divinity  they  worship,  of  their  places  of  worship,  and  of 
their  ministers,  in  the  following  terms,  copied  verbatim  fi-om  the 
FreeTnan^s  Journal  ? 

"  The  God  of  Protestantism  is  one  of  the  baser  sort  of  devils — a 
dirty  devil." 

"  Protestant  ministers  are  falsifiers  of  the  record  of  Christian  civili- 

zation." 

"  Protestant  teachers  are  pseudo  ministers,  false  prophets 

they  hold  their  office  in  order  to  be  panderers  to  the  lust  of  others- 

....  men  abounding  in  animal  passions  ....  believing  neither  in 

God,  the  devil,  nor  their  own  souls." 

"Their  meeting  houses  are  nothing  but  free-love  establishments." 
"  Those  silly  ganders  (Protestant  husbands)  permit  the  and 
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the ,*  and  dozens  of  others  like  them  to  exercise  a  pernicious 

influence  orer  the  minds  of  their  women." 

"  Protestant  husbands  living  without  God,  or  faith,  or  hope,  are  so 
•illy  as  to  think  that  some  religion  is  good  for  women,  and  so  they 
permit  their  women  called  ^  wives '  going  to  some  meeting  houses, 
and  the  women  called  '  wives '  of  such  men  go  to  the  meeting  houses 

of and ,  and  dozens  no  better  than  these  open  advocates  of 

unbridled  lust." 

"  There  is  no  safety  for  domestic  fidelity  outside  of  the  Holy  Koman 
CathoUc  Church." 

"  In  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  only  is  to  be  found 
the  safeguard  of  the  family  ....  the  only  safeguard  against  vice 
and  immorality." 

What,  I  ask,  should  be  thought  of  that  man  who  makes  such  asser- 
tions in  language  not  only  like  that  shown  above,  but  in  terms  the 
repetition  of  which  common  decency  will  not  permit  ? 

I  leave  to  Protestant  ministers  the  task  to  answer,  if  they  think 
it  worth  their  while,  these  charges  ;  to  Protestant  husbands  to  vindi- 
cate their  own  honor  and  the  honor  of  their  wives.  I  also  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  assume  the  championship  of  the  Deity,  whom  the 
pohshed  writer  is  pleased  to  declare  "  one  of  the  baser  deWls,  a  dirty 
devil,"  for  I  believe  that  Protestants,  Jews,  Mahometans,  Deists  and 
Philosophers  worship  the  same  God  of  Truth.  But  there  is  one 
assertion  to  which  I  have  a  right  to  take  exception  in  common  with 
every  non-Catholic  husband  and  father;  it  is  the  following: 

"  There  is  no  safety  for  domestic  fidelity  outside  the  Holy  Koman 
Catholic  Church  ....  In  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
only  is  to  be  found  the  safeguard  of  the  family  ....  the  only  safe- 
guard against  vice  and  immorality." 

This  assertion  and  the  preceding  charges  are  made  by  a  religious 
antagonist :  but  what  if  it  can  be  shown  that  similar  charges  and 
worse  are  made  against  men,  wives,  husbands  and  ministers  inside 
the  "  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  not  by  an  antagonist,  but  by  members 
of  that  church ;  by  men  bom  and  bred  in  that  church ;  ministers  of 
the  religion  taught  in  that  church ;  charges  made  reluctantly,  in  a 
word,  admissions  of  the  existence  of  vice  and  immorality,  charges  as 
ttrious  as  any  that  could  be  made  by  the  greatest  antagonist  or  enemy 
of  that  church  ? 

*W6  have  omitted  the  names  of  the  worthy  clergymen  mentioned  in  the  original 
trtidd  in  the  Freeman* %  Journal, 

Vol.  IV.— 6. 
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In  view  of  the  reflection  cast  by  the  Freeman^s  Journal  upon  the 
domestic  relations  among  non-Catholic-edncated  communities,  it  may 
be  well  to  inquire  into  such  relations  as  they  exist  in  exclusively 
Catholic-educated  communities.  But  God  forbid  that  I  should 
tread  in  the  path  pursued  by  the  writer  of  that  article  in  stating  that 
the  facts  about  to  be  brought  forward  are  universally  applicable ! 
God  forbid  that  I  should  so  insult  the  laws  of  God  and  man  as  to  deny 
tlie  title  of  wife  to  the  woman  who,  whether  according  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil  law,  is  joined  in  honorable  wedlock  to  the  father  of 
her  children  !  God  forbid  that  I  should,  like  that  writer,  charge  the 
husband  with  the  moral  crime  of  hoodwinking  at  the  adulterous 
practices  of  his  wife  !  Far  then,  from  wishing  to  commit  the  crying 
wrong,  the  gross  injustice  of  condemning  a£  vicious,  immoral,  faithless^ 
honorless,  the  millions  of  women  reared  in  a  faith  different  from  that 
which  I  profess,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  facts  I  am  about 
to  state,  I  consider  to  be  rather  of  an  exceptional  nature,  but  I  wish 
it  to  be  also  understood  that  I  do  not  believe  that  certain  women 
are  better  than  others  because  they  happen  to  be  "  married  according 
to  the  Catholic  rite,"  nor  that  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  all  Catholic- 
educated  women  are  virtuous,  unblemished,  all  wives  faithful,  aZ^good 
a  fortiori  simply  because  they  are  Catholic-educated. 

Are  Catholic-educated  women  organized  differently  from  all  other 
women  either  physically  or  intellectually  ?  Are  they  made  of  sterner 
stuff,  less  susceptible,  more  capable  of  resisting  temptation  ?  Does 
the  difference  subsisting  between  Catholicism  and  non-Catholicism 
exercise  on  the  female  mind  an  influence  in  favor  of  the  former  ?  Is 
it  of  a  nature  to  insure  to  woman  those  qualifications  which  a  man 
hopes  to  find,  and  has  a  right  to  expect  in  her  that  is  to  be  or  has 
become  his  wife  ? 

The  view  I  am  about  to  present  of  the  general  moral  and  social 
<;oridition  of  women  in  Catholic  countries,  is  not  only  fmniished  by 
Catholic  authorities,  but  the  writers  Bxe^  one  and  all^  Roman  Catholic 
Ecclesiastics^  men  who  have  lived  and  died  such,  and  their  statements 
I  am  compelled  to  give  in  their  own  words,  though  I  am  convinced 
they  are  as  sweeping  as  those  of  the  FreemarCs  Journal : 

Hear  what  is  said  of  the  women  of  Italy.  Let  us  take  for  instance, 
those  of  Naples — and  no  one  will  deny  that  these  come  fiilly  within 
the  category  of  the  most  Catholic-educated  in  Christendom. 

'^  The  women  of  this  country  may  be  said  to  exist  for  love  alone,  and 
they  are  well  formed  to  inspire  that  passion.     In  love  they  make  to 
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exist  the  only  happiness  of  life.  Love  Qxercises  over  their  minds  a 
despotic  sway.  .  .  .  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  mildness 
of  the  climate,  the  constant  serenity  of  the  sky,  the  balmy  odors  in- 
haled constantly,  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  sulphurous  and 
igneous  particles  constantly  inhaled,  irritating  spices  and  the  use  of 
chocolate.  ...  7b  love  a  Neopolitan  woman  u — to  be  loved — *on 
n'a  qu'  a  vouloir  pour  reussir.' " 

Here  a  minister  is  blamed,  condemned,  for  uniting  in  matrimony  a 
divorced  woman  to  the  man  whom  she  had  chosen  for  her  second  hus 
band ;  but  in  Catholic  Italy,  every  married womoji  had  not  long  since 
her  cecisbeo  or  cavalliere  seroente,  a  person  whom  a  lady  of  the 
demi-monde  here  would  call  tier  ^^friendP  ....  These  cavallieri 
terventij  or  cecisbeij  attend  their  lady  "  friends "  constantly  every 
where — at  parties,  at  the  theatre,  tlie  church,  in  the  boudoir.  The 
lady's  husband  performs  similar  duties  toward  some  other  married 
lady  "friend."  There  are  no  divorces  in  Italy,  hence  this  universally 
sanctioned  practice  of  the  women  whom  "  their  husbands,  those  silly 
ganders,  call  wives."  May  not  this  system  perhaps  be  leavened  with 
a  goodly  portion  of  "  Free  Love  ?" 

"In  the  progressive  debauchery  of  morals  women  are  progressing  as 
faat  as  men  " — so  says  the  journalist.  The  Italians,  alluding  to  a  part 
of  their  country  and  of  their  fellow  countrymen  and  country-women 
(Genoa,  and  the  Genoese),  have  a  proverb  :  "  UoTuini  semafede^  donne 
^ema  vergogna^  mare  aemapesca  " — Men  without  faith,  women  with- 
out shame,  a  sea  without  fish. 

Of  the  women  in  Spain  and  Portugal  the  same  writer  remarks : 

"  Whilst  the  husband  is  constantly  in  search  of  amorous  adventures, 
the  love  and  fidelity  of  the  wife  gets  discouraged.  Despised  or  neg- 
lected by  their  husbands,  married  women  seek  for  sympathy  elsewhere. 
Timid  at  first,  they  weep.  Ennui  succeeds  sorrow — example  gains 
npon  them — and  at  length  they  prefer  the  delirium  of  love,  to  that  in- 
convenient morality  which  afflicts  the  mind,  torments  the  heart,  and 
tranquilizes — conscience  it  is  true — ^but  conscience  only.  They  make 
a  first  choice — ^repent;  make  a  second,  repent  again;  and,  at  last,  cease 
both  choosing  and  repenting.  Then  there  is  no  stratagem  to  which 
they  have  not  recourse  in  order  to  deceive  their  husbands,  and  it  is 
perfectly  astonishing  how  women  educated  in  convents  and  who  up  to 
the  wedding-day  have  been  kept  almost  constantly  under  lock  and  key, 
diould  become  at  once  both  so  cunning  and  so  bold,  when  they  wish 
to  carry  on  an  intrigue." 
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Of  the  women  in  Portugal  he  says  : 

"  1  must  not  omit  to  state  what  is  customarily  observed  when  a  man 
intends  taking  a  lawful  wife.  I  say  lawfiil  because  the  majority  live 
in  a  state  of  concubinage  long  before  they  bestow  a  thought  on  the 
sacrament  of  marriage.  In  consideration  of,"  (it  is  not  necessary  to 
state  the  various  apologetic  considerations)  "  young  men  form  liaisons^ 
more  or  less  durable  and  become  fathers  generally  of  numerous  fami- 
lies before  they  take  a  wife.  When  that  time  arrives,  the  mother  of 
his  children  enters  a  convent  or  makes  a  solemn  vow  to  do  so,  after 
being  furnished  by  his  family  with  the  dowry  required  to  be  made  a 
'  spouse  of  Christ.'  Her  children  are  cared  for  by  their  father's  family 
or  by  the  government.  Nor  is  any  stain  or  disgrace  attached  to  the 
birth  of  such  persons,  many  of  whom  have  been  the  ancestors  of  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  houses." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  is  the  brilliant  prospect 
awaiting  the  children  of  the  lower  orders.  These  are  provided  for  in 
a  different  maimer.  They  are  sent — ^not  to  Heaven,  for  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  they  die  unbaptized,  and  for  all  the  unbaptized  the  Church 
has  provided  a  warmer  reception  in  another  place. 

Look  at  the  contrast : 

"  Rarely,"  says  a  traveler  in  the  East  Indies,  "  are  wives  unfaithful. 
More  rarely  do  they  dispose  of  their  hand,  independent  of  paternal 
authority.  They  are  not  insensible  to  the  allurements  of  love.  Never- 
theless adultery  is  of  rare  occurrence — less  so  because  husbands  have 
the  right  to  sell  their  wives,  if  they  can  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty, 
than  because  they  are  not  corrupted  by  idleness,  extravagance  in  dress, 
or  the  luxury  of  the  table,  nor  by  the  baneful  influence  of  demoral- 
izing theatrical  representations,  nor  the  sweetly  seasoned  temptations  of 
celibacy." 

At  Siam,  for  instance,  so  strong  is  the  conjugal  fidelity  in  women 
outside  the  church,  that  when  a  city  has  been  taken  by  storm,  wives 
have  been  known  to  demand  death  at  the  hands  of  their  husbands, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  power  of  the  victors  who  might  insult  them. 
JJJ I  shall  have  to  allude  elsewhere  to  the  practice  of  husband-killing 
in  France,*  for  which  purpose  wives  were  supplied  with  poisons  by 
Madame  de  Brin^alliers.  Italy  was  not  behind  France.  There,  too, 
a  woman  (within  the  church)  not  only  carried  on  the  trade  but  was 
the  inventress  of  the  famous  Aqua   Tofana^  of  wliich  I  shall  have 

*  Quite  recently  three  women,  neighbors,  in  the  south  of  France  were  oonvicted  of 
killing  their  husbands  by  poison. 
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Something  to  Bay.     It  is  however  necessary  to  premise  that  afte^  the 
sixth  century,  when  the  healing  art  was  practised  only  as  a  work  of 
charity  and  compassion  by  the  monks,  every  trace  of  scientific  proce- 
dure seems  to  have  vanished,  and  all  cures  were  looked  upon  as 
miracles  which  were  wrought  at  the  graves  of  saints  tlirough  the 
medium  of  holy  relics  or  images,  and  this  belief  obtains  to  the  present 
day  in  all  Catholic  countries,  where  may  be  seen  offerings  of  little 
silver  arms,  legs,  ears,  noses,  heads,  even  of  all  the  hair  of  the  head 
of  females,  and  crutches  used  by  the  lame — suspended  before  certain 
images,  as  thank-offerings  performed  by  that  particular  image.*   Even 
some  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  declared  the  confidence  shown  by 
the  sick  in  roots  and  herbs  to  be  nothing  less  than  an  inspiration  of 
Satan  himself  in  order  to  give  influence  and  consideration  to  the 
heathen  doctors  who  pi'escribed  such  medicaments.     The  few  men 
who,  like  Peter  of  Albano,  tried  to  discover  the  origin  of  disease  in 
physical  causes  and  to  treat  it  accordingly,  were  denounced  by  the 
clergy  as  well  as  by  the  rabble  of  laymen  as  wizards  and  necromancers.f 
Many  persons  have  heard  something  about  the  Aqua  Tofana^  that 
subtle  poison  by  the  use  of  which  the  poisoner  can  with  certainty  fix 
the  day  and  hour  of  the  death  of  his  victim — a  poison  that  might . 
operate  within  an  hour  or  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  two  years — 
a  poison  which  defied  all  the  effort  of  chemical  science  to  detect  in 
the  body  after  death.     Few  persons  are  however  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  by  which  its  history  is  so  mysteriously  surrounded.     The 
Aqtta  Tofana  was  also  known  as  the  Acquetta  diNapoli^  di  Peruggia^ 
or  della  Toffa,     It  first  attracted  attention  at  Naples,  toward  the 
end  of  the  17th  century.     Its  inventress  was  a  woman  named  Tofana, 
a  native  of  Palermo  in  Sicily ;  but  who  having  incurred  the  suspicion 
of  the  authorities  fled  to  Naples.     She  sold  her  poison  to  youthful 
wives,  who  desired  to  rid  themselves  of  old,  rich  or  inquisitive  hus- 
bands, under  the  name  of  "  Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  di  Bai'i,"  from 
whose  grave  the  popular  belief  allowed  an  oil  to  flow  which  was  a 
sovereign  remedy  in  all  diseases.     After  having  caused  the  death  of 
hundreds  of  persons,  she  was  arrested  even  in  the  convent  where  she 
had  sought  what  had  at  all  times  been  an  asylum  to  criminals ;  but 
even  this  could  not  save  her ;  she  was  secretly  strangled  within  its 
very  walls,  and,  in  this  instance,  the  sacrilege  taken  no  notice  of. 

^Siinilar  miracnloiiB  cures  are  said  to  be  performed  at  present  daily  in  the  soaih  of 
France.     For  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  reports  are  true. 

*  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans  in  the  Herald  of  Health, 
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The  poison  was  a  transparent  colorless  fluid,  without  either  taste  or 
smell.  Five  or  six  drops  were  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  life  without 
pain  or  any  inconvenience  beyond  a  gradually  increasing  lassitude  or 
apathy.  According  to  Garelli,  physician  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI, 
the  poison  consisted  of  aqueous  solutions  of  chrystalized  arsenic  and 
Herba  Cymbalaria.  Ozanone,  however  thought  it  to  consist  of  a  so- 
lution of  lead  and  a  fluid  distilled  from  Cantharides. 

I  remember  that  about  half  a  century  since  an  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  the  Aqua  Tqfana^  in  the  following  humane  (!)  process. 
Arsenic  was  giyen  to  a  pig,  which  was  then  suspended  by  the  hind  legs. 
Amidst  the  dying  struggles  and  agonies  of  the  poor  animal,  the  froth 
gathered  round  its  mouth  was  collected  and  kept  in  a  bottle  for  use.* 
The  chymical  scientist  (a  peasant  woman)  was  punished  with  perpetual 
incarceration. 

So  numerous  were  the  assassinations  of  husbands  by  their  wives  in 
every  part  of  Italy,  that  in  Corsica  it  was  scarcely  thought  worth  the 
while  to  notice  them.  When  a  noble  lady  was  charged  with  the  crime, 
she  paid  a  sum  of  money  to  the  government,  made  some  donation  to 
the  church,  did  some  penance,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  A  case  so 
daring  occurred  however  some  years  since  that  the  authorities  for  very 
shame  were  obliged  to  punish  the  culprit. 

The  third  husband  of  a  lady  of  very  high  rank,  the  niece  of  a  Car- 
dinal of  noble  birth,  and  wife  of  a  Marquis  in  high  favor  at  Court,  after 
having  as  usual  partaken  of  the  evening  meal  with  his  wife  retired  to 
rest  in  perfect  health,  but  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  following 
morning.  An  autopsy  by  the  surgeons  failed  to  discover  the  cause  of 
death,  till  accidentally  a  very  slight  spot  about  the  region  of  the  heart 
furnished  a  clue,  and  led  to  the  discovery  that  a  pin  had  been  intro- 
duced into  that  organ  wliilst  he  was  asleep.  The  lady  was  known  to 
be  very  intimate  with  a  young  officer  who  at  the  time  was,  fortunately, 
absent  on  duty  with  his  regiment  at  a  considerable  distance.  Tliis  cir- 
cumstance and  a  long  gold  hair  pin  having  been  found  in  her  posses- 
sion she  was  suspected.  She  was  arrested,  but  confessed  the  crime 
without  hesitation,  inquiring  at  the  same  time  as  to  the  amount  she 
would  be  expected  to  pay.  The  Viceroy  ordered  her  to  be  hanged 
within  twelve  hours ;  notwithstanding  the  remonstrancfe  of  the  ladies 
of  the  city  in  a  body,  who  boldly  cried  shame  upon  the  action  of  the 
Viceroy,  who,  they  said,  could  not  but  be  aware,  that  "  the  lady  had 

*  Quite  recently  this  process  was  renewed  in  France. 
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not  been  more  guilty  than  many  others  that  had  preceded  her,  and 
many  more  that  would  prohahly  follow  her  example^ 

Yet  we  are  seriously  told  that  "  outside  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic 
Church  there  is  no  safeguard  for  the  peace  of  families." 

Inside  the  Church  we  have  had  a  Catherine  de  Medicis,  of  France, 
a  Christina  and  an  Isabella  of  Spain,  both  "  Most  Catholic  Majesties  ;" 
a  Lucrezia  Borgia,  a  Brinvilliers,  a  Tofana,  "^and  dozens  of  others  like 
them."  Inside  the  Church  we  have  a  royal  Johanna  of  Naples,  mur- 
dering a  first,  second,  and  tliird  husband  to  make  room  for  a  fourth. 
Outside  the  Church  a  Lucrezia  preferring  death  to  dishonor,  an  Arria 
encouraging  by  her  own  example  her  husband  Fetus  to  die.  Outside 
the  Church  a  Virginius  killing  Ids  young  daughter  with  liis  own  hand 
that  she  may  not  become  a  victim  to  the  licentiousness  of  an  unprin- 
cipled tyrant.  Inside  the  Church,  here,  in  this  very  city,  are  parents 
who  send  out  their  very  young  daughters,  mere  children  to — supply 
their  parents  with  the  means  of  indulging  in  idleness  and  intoxication. 
Inside  the  Church,  here^  within  a  few  minutes'  distance  from  the  office 
of  the  FreemarCs  Journal^  across  the  river;  we  have  a  young  woman, 
the  married  mother  of  yoimg  children,  strangling  her  friend  and  former 
schoolmate,  who  had  come  to  pay  her  a  friendly  visit.  Both  of  these 
females  were  inside  the  clim'ch;  and,  moreover,  both  had  received 
their  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  training  in  a  convent — the  one 
a  murderess,  her  victim  a  devotee  to  drink. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Objects  close  to  the  eye  shut  out  much  larger  objects  on  the 
horizon ;  and  splendors  born  only  of  the  earth  eclipse  the  stars.  So  a 
man  sometimes  covers  up  the  entire  disc  of  eternity  with  a  dollar,  and 
quenches  transcendent  glories  with  a  little  sliining  dust. —  Ohapin. 

Cheerfulness  is  the  b38t  promoter  of  health.     Repinings  and  mur- 
morings  of  the  heart  give  imperceptible  strokes  to  those  delicate 
fibres   of  which  the  vital  parts  are  composed,   and  wear  out  the 
machine.     Cheerfulness  is  as  friendly  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body. — 
Addison. 

Praise  no  man  too  liberally  before  his  face,  nor  censure  him  too 
lavishly  behind  his  back :  the  one  savors  of  flattery ;  the  other  of 
malice ;  and  both  are  reprehensible :  the  true  way  to  advance  an- 
other's virtue  is  U3  follow  it ;  and  the  best  means  to  cry  down  an- 
other's vice  is  to  decline  it. — Quarles. 
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Translated  fbom  the  Gebman  of  Db.  Zxtnz,  by  Bey.  B.  H.  Asoheb. 

( Concluded  from  page  34. ) 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  where  the  Jews  inhabit  whole  towns  and 
Tillages,  and  where  they  form  the  intermediate  link  between  the 
nobility  and  peasantry  they  have  always  been  protected  by  govern- 
ment, though,  now  and  then,  they  have  had  to  submit  to  harsh  enact- 
ments, through  the  oppression  of  the  nobility,  by  the  prejudice  of  an 
uncultivated  populace,  and  by  some  occasional  tumults,  as  that  of 
1649,  in  the  Ukraine,  and  anno  164:5  in  Lithuania.  Excluded  as 
the  Jews  of  Poland  were,  by  their  own  jurisdiction,  from  all  political 
life,  and  as  they  always  remained  in  a  state  of  poverty  in  their  occu- 
pations, as  traders,  publicans,  innkeepers,  farmers,  and  mechanics ; 
and  as  they  were  surrounded  by  a  populace  half  barbarous  and  half 
slaves,  it  was  very  natural  that  their  manner  of  life  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  should  assume  a  most  singular  and  peculiar  aspect,  so  that 
they  remained  far  behind  their  Spanish  bretliren,  and,  in  some  degree, 
even  behind  those  of  Germany.  But  they  made  rapid  and  astonishing 
progress  in  their  education  in  the  last  decennium  of  the  past  century. 
The  Jews  distinguished  themselves  as  gallant  warriors  in  the  last 
revolution  of  their  native  kingdom.  Perhaps  political  considerations 
only  induced  the  Russian  government  (anno  1848)  to  adopt  severer 
measures  against  the  Jews  of  Poland  ;  especially  against  those  of  the 
western  boundaries.  More  secure,  however,  is  the  position  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Posen,  and  of  Austrian  Galieia. 
The  Jews  of  Hungary  who  assisted  most  bravely  and  gallantly  (anno 
1685)  to  defend  the  city  of  Ofen  (Buda),  enjoyed  considerable  privi- 
leges, and  also  the  protection  of  the  Magnates.  There  are  also  Jews 
in  Transylvania.  In  Switzerland  the  Jews  were  hitherto  only  toler- 
ated in  Endingen  and  Langenau.  They  were,  however  (after  having- 
been  re-admitted  1543  into  all  the  provinces),  again  expelled  1616 
from  Basle ;  •  1622,  from  Appenzell ;  1634,  from  Zurich ;  1655,  from 
Schaffhausen  ;  and  only  a  short  time  ago  a  few  cantons  adopted  some 
liberal  steps  for  increased  toleration.  In  Spain,  where  the  Jews  are 
only  tolerated  since  1837,  their  number  is  exceedingly  small.  The 
Jews  of  Portugal  enjoy  no  privileges  of  civic  rights ;  and  their  present 
communities  consist  almost  wholly  of  German  Jews.  The  emigra- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  America  was  primarily  caused  by  the  English  and 
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Dutch  from  1625  to  64;  to  Brazil  and  Cayenne,  from  1639  to  64. 
The  Jews  live  as  free  citizens  in  Surinam,  whither  they  immigrated 
1664,  and  in  Jamaica,  where  they  settled  in  1650,  and  where  they 
were  emancipated  1831 ;  and  which  noble  example  was  soon  followed 
by  Canada  in  the  year  1832 ;  and  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  where  the  Jews  were  already,  as  early  as  1773,  placed 
almost  in  every  province  on  an  equality  with  all  other  creeds.  There 
is  at  present  a  large  Hebrew  congregation  in  Sydney. 

The  position  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  since  the  sixteenth  century 
presents  to  the  reader  a  most  peculiar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
deplorable  feature.  Excluded  from  every  honor,  dignity,  and  deni- 
lenship,  from  the  privileges  of  possessing  landed  property,  and  even 
fix)m  certain  branches  of  business  and  trade,  compelled  to  maintain 
their  wretched  existence  by  usury  and  hawking,  and  restrained  by 
severe  laws,  the  Jews  of  Germany  were  obliged  to  buy  their  exist- 
ence with  humiliation,  by  paying  taxes  of  more  than  sixty  denomina- 
tions, which  were  unjustly  imposed  upon  them.  In  many  places  they 
were  not  tolerated  ;  from  others  they  were  utterly  banished  and  re- 
admitted. In  many  places  only  a  limited  number  were  permitted  to 
reside,  and  they  were  divided  by  the  law  into  numerous  classes.  For 
instance  they  went  by  the  appellation  of  "  privileged  Jews,"  "  toler- 
ated Jews,"  "  Court  and  protected  Jews"  (Stamm),  "  original" 
(Grengnden),  "  boundary  Jews"  (Schacherjuden),  "  hawking  Jews," 
Ac,  and  though  imperial  protection  was  granted  to  them  (anno- 
1530 — 41)  by  Charles  V.,  they  were,  nevertheless,  proscribed  from 
several  states,  especially,  1561  from  Bavaria,  1555  from  the  Palati- 
nate, 1673  from  Marc-Bradenburg,  and  anno  1670  from  the  Austrian 
crown-land.  There  were  also  many  premeditated  tumults  excited 
against  the  inoffensive  Jews,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  1574  in  Moravia, 
1614  and  1665  in-Frankfort-on-Maine  and  Wonns,  1730  in  Hamburg 
and  1779  in  Alsace ;  only  here  and  there  they  secured  some  conces- 
sions and  privileges.  Anno  1528  they  were  permitted  to  reside  in 
Pnrth,  1604  in  Hamburg  and  Altona  (the  former  has  granted  equal 
rights  to  the  Portuguese  Jews),  and  since  1670  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg.     There   were  already  in  that  period  knighted  Jews* 


*  According  to  the  biography  of  Israel  Konig  Edler  von  Eonlgsberg,  by  Leopold 
Kompert,  it  appears  that  Ton  Eonigsberg  was  the  first  Jew  to  whom  the  patent  of  no- 
bOxty  was  granted,  by  the  hnmane  Emperor  Joseph  n.,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1789. 
The  Biographer  thinks  it  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  foil  copy  of  the  patent,  as  a 
token  of  dignity  for  the  whole  family,  whose  progenitor  was  the  nssT  Jbw  whom  the 
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in  Austria.     The  Jews  of  Prague  received  in  1649  some  privileges 
on  account  of  their  brave  and  gallant  demeanor  in  defending  the  city 
against  the  enemy.     The  Hebrew  congregation  of  Vienna  was  re- 
established anno  1607,  and  the  body-toll  was  abolished  at  Ansbach 
1737.     But  generally  these  harsh,  intolerant,  grievouB,  and  painfully 
protecting  privileges — as  they  were  termed — and  enactments  for  the 
Jews  were  of  a  most  painful  and  humiliating  nature,  and  unfortu- 
nately of  a  very  long  duration ;  as,  for  example,  that  in  Leipsic  since 
1682,  in  Prussia  since  1730  and  1760,  in  Bavaria  1732,  in  Glogau 
1743,  in  Dresden  from  1746  and  1772,  in  Lorraine  since  1763,  in 
Austria  since  1776,  and  in  Schwarzburg  since  1766 ;  till  philosophy 
succeeded  to  found  new  civilization  and  to  declare  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  to  be  the  commonwealth  of  all  nations  and  of  all  men,  with- 
out distinction  of  creed.    Most  ardently  and  energetically  has  the  just 
-cause  of  Jewish  emancipation  been  espoused  by  Lessing,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Dohm  since  1778 ;  the  Austrian  toleration  edict  in  1782  produced 
in  several  German  provinces  a  most  salutary  and  beneficial  influence, 
relative  to  the  relief  of  the  Jews.     Permission  was  granted  to  them  at 
Munich  1787  to  solemnize  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  and  since  that  period 
the  above-mentioned  city  allowed  the  Jewish  women  to  be  delivered  of 
their  children  within  its  walls,  and  to  remain  there  during  their  con- 
finement.    The  body-toll  was*  also  at  that  happy  epoch  abolished  in 
Prussia ;  and  five  years  afterward  a  royal  decree  did  away  with  the 
JRabbinical  autonomy,  and  the  solidarity  (sohdaritat).*     The  position 
of  the  Jews  in  Bohemia  was  (anno  1797)  also  materially  improved ; 
and  since  1803  has  the   degrading  impost  of  the  body-toll  been 
abolished  throughout   Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Aeldenburg 
and  Meiningen.     A  better  and  a  more  propitious  future  was  opened 
to  the  Jews,  caused  by  the  dissolution  ot  the  Roman  empire. 

After  Westphalia  had  conferred  on  the  Jews  civic  rights,  and 
granted  to  them  communal  laws  and  institutions,  the  beneficial  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed,  anno  1808  by  Hesse,  1808  and  1811  by 
Baden,  1809  by  Anhalt-Dessau  and  Waldeck,  1810—1811  by  Wur- 
temberg.  Saxony- Weimar,  Saxony,  Meiningen,  and  Frankfort,  and 
1813  by  Macklenburg  and  Bavaria.     The  Prussian  edict  of  the  13th 

house  of  Austria  elevated  to  the  honor  of  nobility.  '■^  Als  den  ebstsn  Adelsbzief, 
welcher  einem  Juden  in  Oesterreioh  verliehen  worden."  (  Vide  Bnah's  Jewish  Almanac 
for  the  year  1848.) — Tbanslatob.  , 

*  The  phrase  is  rather  ambigcoxis ;  J,  however,  conceive  it  to  mean  the  liability  of 
any  member  of  a  Hebrew  community  to  be  resjMnBible  for  the  whole  oongregation. — 
Tbanslatob. 
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of  March,  1812,  placed  them  almoet  on  an  equality  with  every  other 
PniBsian  subject,  whilst  in  Saxony  nothing  has  been  done  for  their 
amehoration. 

JBut  alas  I  since  1814  there  soon  followed  in  several  German  prov- 
inces many  retrogressions  and  reactions,  regarding  the  regulations 
and  laws  for  the  Jews,  though  the  act  of  the  German  confederacy, 
concluded  at  Vienna,  declared  most  solemnly  to  maintain  and  uphold 
their  secured  privileges.     The  Jews  were  soon  restricted  as  to  their 
rights  in  Weimar  and  Mecklenburg;  in   Hanover,  Hamburg,  and 
Frankfort,  they  were  deprived  of  their  civic  privileges ;  the  city  of 
Labeck  removed  them  from  the  dignity  of  professorships,  from   mu- 
nicipal corporations  and  offices,  and  from  advancement  in   military 
honors;  the   Khenish   provinces   secluded  them  from  the  office  of 
jurors,  anno  1824  they  were  interdicted  to  undertake  any  reform  and 
improvement  in  their  Divine  worship ;  in  Berlin  it  was  even  ordered 
that  sermons  should  be  preached  in  the  various  churches  to  effect  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.     But,  spite  of  these  reactions,  the  spirit  of 
time  and  the  march  of  intellect  have  made  gigantic  steps  and  rapid 
advancement  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
which  spirit  was  fully  manifested  by  the  different  dietic  proceedings 
in  Baden  and  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  Hanover, 
jnd  Saxony,  and  also  by  the  various  propositions  and  petitions  of 
many  provincial  diets  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  in  favor  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews,  during  1843 — 1845.     Almost  full  eman- 
cipation (with  a  few  exceptions)  was  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  by  virtue  of  the  edict  of  the  25th  of  April,  1828,  and  they  were 
likewiee  emancipated  1833  in  Cour-Hesse.     Also  Brunswick,  Han- 
over, and  Saxony  took  some  steps  for  the  amelioration  of  their  Jewish 
subjects,  but  unfortunately  matters  were  only  ddne  by  halves,  and  in 
a  very  lukewarm  manner ;  no  energetic  means  were  adopted  calcit- 
kted  to  effect  a  thorough  remedy.     Most  gross  reactions  in  the  cause 
of  Jewish  emancipation  again  occurred  in  Bavaria.     The  Russian 
project  of  establishing  (1 8 17)  a  Jewish-Christian  colony,  proved  equally 
fatUe,  as  did  the  proclamation  from  New  York  (1825)  to  found  a 
Jewish  state.     Neither  restrictions  nor  institutions  for  conversion  to 
Christianity,  which  have  lately  been  introduced  by  Prussia,  but  full 
emancipation  and  development  of  the  mental  faculties  are  the  most 
efficacious  means  to  regulate  with  universal  success  the  Jewish  nation 
in  die  organism  of  Christian. states. 


THE  WEST  LONDON    REFORM   CONGREGATION  OF 

BRITISH  JEWS. 

BY   A.    WELLINGTON   HABT. 

The  Board  of  Deputies  in  the  City  of  London  have  at  last  admitted 
the  West  London  Synagogue  of  British  Jews  to  representation  at 
that  board ;  the  measure  to  that  effect  having  been  carried,  after  a 
bitter  struggle,  by  a  majority  of  three. 

When  we  look  back  over  a  period  of  some  thirty-three  years  and 
find  that  a  congregation  of  Israelites,  composing  the  flower  of  the 
Hebrew  faith  in  London,  and  at  first  numbering  not  more  than 
about  twenty  families,  have  been  quietly  prosecuting  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way  during  this  length  of  time,  wo  are  led  to  inquire  why 
are  steps  now  taken  toward  a  rapprochement  between  the  schccdled 
united  synagogues  under  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  once 
excommunicated  congregation  of  Berkeley  street,  which  recognizes  no 
such  domination,  and  we  are  forced  to  infer  that  Reform  is  compelling 
those  in  power  to  view  matters  V'  as  they  are  and  not  as  they  were," 
and  to  recognize  the  usefulness  of  that  community  which  has  now 
grown  to  become  one  of  the  most  influential  congregations  in  Great 
Britain.  Somewhere  about  the  year  1837,  Mr.  D.  W.  Marks,  the 
present  minister  of  the  Berkeley-street  synagogue,  was  the  humble  sec- 
retary of  the  Liverpool  Seel-street  congregation.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Liverpool  he  made  some  two  or  three  influential  friends,  who, 
recognizing  his  latent  talent,  which  only  required  fostering  care  to 
prove  him  worthy  of  so  responsible  charge  as- that  of  a  congregation, 
induced  him  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  where  great  dissatisfaction 
then  prevailed  in  the  leading  congregations  of  Israelites  in  reference 
to  "honors"  conferred  during  service,  the  repetition  of  prayer,  the 
lack  of  religious  instruction,  and  withal  the  total  want  of  solemnity 
and  decorum  on  the  part  of  those  who  attended  the  services.  Mr. 
Marks  was  kindly  received,  his  views  were  fully  considered  and  the 
influential  men,  some  twenty  and  not  exceeding  thirty  persons,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  steps  being  promptly 
taken  to  inaugurate  a  "  new  departure,"  which  should  not  infringe  on 
the  principles  of  Judaism  "  by  word  tenet,  or  creed,"  but  be  a  reform 
in  worship.  Mr.  Marks,  and  a  committee  of  gentlemen  appointed  by 
the  founders,  set  to  work  to  amend  the  Daily  Prayer  Book  and  the 
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FestiTal  and  Fast-day  services.  They  ended  their  labors  by  introduc- 
ing a  revised  form  of  worship  being  the  simple  form  of  prayer  adopted 
ij  Israelites  generally,  the  repetition  of  certain  prayers  only  being 
excised,  and  in  order  to  impress  the  devotional  feeling  of  the  commu- 
nicants  they  substituted  the  delivery  of  the  ten  commandments,  the 
veiy  essence  of  our  holy  faith,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  introduced  a 
Sabbath  sermon  on  the  truths  of  Holy  Writ.  This  was  "  the  head 
and  front  of  their  offending." 

The  congregation  fitted  up  a  neat  synagogue  in  Burton  Crescent, 
lAere  they  worshiped  for  some  years,  but  time  makes  its  mark,  the 
de?otional  service  attracted  attention,  and  the  numbeil^  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  more  room  being  required,  a  larger  synagogue  was 
inaugurated  on  Margaret  street,  Cavandish  Square.      In  1874  the 
snow-ball  had  increased  to  the  avalanche,  comparatively  speaking, 
and  the  Berkeley-Street  synagogue  now  claims  the  paternity  of  a 
Reform  synagogue   established  in   Manchester,  and  from  accounts 
pficently  received,   other  congregations   of  Keform   worshipers   are 
springing  up  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London.     Well  may  we  bid  pros- 
perity and  God  speed  to  the  first  Reform  congregation  of  London  and 
her  distinguished  lecturer  Professor  Marks,  who  has  so  successfully 
guided  her  by  his  talents  to  her  present  position. 

Having  given  a  slight  historic  sketch  of  this  highly  respectable  and 
influential  congregation,  let  us  ask  why  does  Orthodoxy^in  the  nine- 
teenth centwy  seek  to  check  the  onward  march  of  Reform  and 
aeMshly  refuse  to  recognize  those  whose  belief  is  their  belief,  whose 
God  is  their  God,  and  whose  love  of  pure  religion  founded  on  the 
Kosaic  dispensation  has  never  been  questioned  ?  Prayer  is  for  all 
cUsseB  of  men,  and  men  are  all  creatures  of  prayer ;  even  those  who 
are  lax  and  may  not  personally  attend  synagogue  must  some  time  or 
oAer  feel  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  utter  the  very  language  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Orthodox  community,  and  yet  the  latter  oppose  strenuously 
any  attempt  at  affiliation.  This  might  have  been  well  at  the  time  that 
Dr.  Solomon  Hirschell  was  the  Chief  Rabbi,  a  period  when  his 
JBthority  was  governed  by  a  body  called  the  "  Beth  din,"  men  of  no 
itandiiig  and  no  influence,  but  who  were  credited  as  a  learned  body 
vho  defined  laws  and  enacted  their  observance;  but  now  times  and 
oicamstances  have  changed,  the  Israelites  of  the  present  day  have 
adyanced  in  civilization  and  enjoy  a  higher  civil  religious  status  than 
their  ancestors  enjoyed  one  hundred  years  ago.  However,  innova- 
tioQB  have  even  been  made  by  Orthodoxy,  sermons  are  now  preached 
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on  Sabbath  where  fifty  years  ago  they  were  ignored,  free  schools 
flourish  now  where  fifty  years  back  the  Hebrew  tutor  was  specially 
employed  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  that  tongue  to  Jewish  youth. 
Desecrations  stiU  exist  on  the  Sabbath  day,  however,  when  the  man 
possessing  a  full  purse  is  called  to  hear  "  the  portion  "  read  and  then 
interrupts  the  solemnity  of  the  service  by  making  half  a  dozen  offerings 
in  gold  to  honor  his  friends  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  decorum  which 
should  reign  in  the  synagogue  during  divine  worship.  A  reform  of 
this  abuse  is  more  worthy  of  attention  on  the  part  of  those  in  author- 
ity, than  anything  else,  for  no  congregation  will  ever  flourish  whose 
members  desecrate  the  Sabbath  by  these  money  offerings,  and  permit 
a  regular  account  •to  be  faithfully  kept  by  a  paid  employee  in  the 
synagogue  during  service.  The  Burton-street  congregation  discarded 
such  offerings  at  the  outset  and  established  order  and  decorum,  there- 
by securing  an  enthusiastic  and  devotional  body.  Their  teachings 
were  traced  from  the  Bible  and  those  teachings  have  led  under  divine 
Providence  to  the  success  and  prosperity  of  a  body  of  Jews  who  can 
point  with  pride  to  their  consistency  which  from  the  beginning  proved 
the  solid  foundation  of  Reform  and  created  marked  sympathy  and 
support  from  many  who  were  at  flrst  skeptical  as  to  results,  but  after- 
ward joined  them  and  harmoniously  worked  for  its  success. 

If  the  Board  of  British  Deputies  would  but  refer  to  the  condition 
of  Judaism  tliroughout  the  continent  of  Europe  and  here  in  America 
they  would  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  revolution  going  on  is  traced 
solely  to  blind  Orthodoxy.  It  is  a  film  which  covers  their  eyes  but. 
must  drop  before  the  onward  march  of  Reform.  Unfortimately  the 
source  of  Reform  can  be  traced  to  the  despotic  exactions  of  Orthodoxy. 
The  deaf  ear  was  always  turned  to  those  whose  complaints  and  pro- 
tests were  tendered  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  excommunication  was 
the  result  from  ecclesiastical  authority  toward  those  who  fought  for 
"  God  and  their  right "  and  for  the  purity  and  holiness  of  our  religion. 
Orthodoxy  has  been  forced  to  concede  to  popular  demands  however. 
The  introduction  of  choirs  in  England  can  be  dated  to  recent  years 
and  subsequently  to  the  deathofthepresent  Chief  Rabbi's  predecessor. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Adler  cannot  denounce  Reform ;  it  is  an  attained  fact, 
and  the  rapid  strides  it  has  made  in  America,  Germany  and  elsewhere 
on  the  continent  warns  him  that  if  he  maintains  the  same  antagonism 
toward  Reform  in  England  that  Dr.  Hirschell  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  upheld,  the  revolution  of  Europe  and  America  may  overwhelm, 
him  and  his  ecclesiastical  authority  for  all  time. 
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Ecclesiastical  law  can  be  summed  up  as  the  "  Summum  jus^  sum- 
ma  injuria.  Its  oppression,  and  persecution  of  those  who  attempted  to 
resist  itssinister  iij^uences^have  forced  the  Jews  to  take  as  tand,  and  the 
onward  march  of  Keform  is  now  crushing  down  all  those  barriers 
which  hemmed  in  the  chosen  people  of  God,  which  forced  them  to  per- 
petoate  forms  and  ceremonials  repidsive  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
present  age.  Their  resistance  has  brought  its  fruits.  The  Choir,  Ser- 
mon and  Decalogue  on  each  Sabbath,  foster  a  deep  religious  sentiment 
to  which  the  Hebrew  was  a  stranger  in  days  gone  by,  and  now  worship 
in  a  Reform  Synagogue  is  sanctified  by  that  devotional  feeling  which 
leads  to  meditation  and  a  love  for  our  holy  religion. 

The   Berkeley-street  Congregation  it  is  to  be  ho'ped  will  make  no 
concession  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  for  if  such  is  made,  it  will 
be  considered  that  th^  were  wrong  in  the  first  instance  in  setting 
themselves   against  the   constituted  authorities,   and   that  time  has 
proved  that  they  acted  in  error.     To  those  whose  sympathy  and  sup- 
port were  extended  to  the  young  fiedgeling  thirty-three  years  ago, 
who  have  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  her  growing  strength  as 
tfie  Exemplar  and  the  first  Reform   Congregation  in  Great  Britain, 
it  would  appear  a  very  stultification  of  the  efforts  of  the  founders  to 
sobmit  at  this  late  period — when  Orthodoxy  is  daily  becoming  weaker 
and  weaker  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America — to  a  consti- 
tuted authority  they  have  been  for  years  thoroughly  ignored,  which 
aathority  we  are  sure  must  be  extinguished  in  a  short  time  and  con- 
gregations will  be  self-governed  as  they  now  are  in  the  United  States. 
If  Universalists  fall  out,  they  secede  and  establish  a  Unitarian  church* 
Here  in  America  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  have  fallen  out  and  two 
Bishops  are  already  installed  in  tlie  Reform  interest,  yet  ostracism  has 
not  taken  place.     Why  ?     Because  the  church  members  finding  that 
eeremonials  assimilated   to   the  Roman   Catholic  form   of    worship 
were  forced  upon  them,  determined  to  resist  further  encroachment  and 
peaceably  separated  and  commenced  their  "  new  departure."  This  split 
between  Epicopalians  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Orthodox  Au- 
thorities' position  toward  the  West  London  Reform  Congregation  with 
the  omission  of  the  persecution  of  the  latter  body. 

We  trust  sincerely  that  our  Berkely-street  friends  will  continue  to 
BwuiifjLiTi  their  own  principles,  as  zealously  now  as  before  their  admis- 
iion  to  the  Board  of  Deputies  and  in  this  respect  we  cannot  do  better 
in  conclusion,  than  urge  upon  them  the  following  beautiful  lessons 
iflcolcated  by  their  worthy  pastor.  Prof.  Marks. 
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^^  Be  zealous  for  your  faith',  Xsraelites,  but  have  care  that  jour  zeal  is 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  standard  of  charity, 
gentleness  and  moderation.     With  false  zeal  are  found  vanity,  rash- 
ness and  often  passions  that  are  engendered  by  ignorance,  but  tnie 
zeal  is  accompanied  by  moderation,  forbearance  and  sensibility.    False 
^eal  aims  at  that  which  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  realized — ^uniformity 
of  creed  and  uniformity  of  ritual ;  but  true  zeal  strives  for  what  is 
really  possible  and  practicable — ^universal  affection  or  the  cementing 
principle  of  mutual  love.     Before  we  can  be  zealous  iji  the  service  of 
Ood  we  must  know  so  much  of  ourselves  as  to  be  sensible  of  our  own 
weaknesses,  and  we  must  know  so  much  of  what  we  owe  to  our  fellow 
men  as  to  show  sympathy  for  their  infirmities  and  charity  for  their 
opinions  which  differ  from  ours.     Modesty  is  inseparable  from  true 
2eal.     We  must  disclaim  all  pretentions  to  infallibility,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  our  powers  are  limited,  that  our  views  are  liable  to 
error  andthat  the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  may  be  unsound.    And 
if  we  be  fully  persuaded  of  these  imperfections  which  attach  to  our- 
selves we  shall  not  be  betrayed  into  the  sin  of  saying  to  our  brother 
man,  *  I  am  more  righteous  than  you,'  or  *  My  perceptions  of  God 
and  of  the  outward  means  by  which  I  should  demonstrate  my  worship 
to  Him  are  clearer  and  purer  than  yours.'     Having  a  due  regard  to 
the  variety  of  opinions  that  sway  the  human  mind,  we  shall  not  ap- 
ply terms  of  theological  enmity  or  scorn  to  those  with  whose  senti- 
ments we  cannot  agree,  but  we  shall  rather  be  disposed  to  pray  in 
the  true  Jewish  spirit,  '  Send  me,  O  Lord,  thy  light  and  thy  truth 
that  they  may  influence  me,  and  that  they  may  conduct  me  to  the 
mountain  of  thy  holiness  and  to  thy  tabernacle.' " 


RABBINICAL  APHORISMS. 

Patience  will  result  in  independence,  though  momentary  loss  may 
attend  it. 

To  solicit  from  him  who  procrastinates,  and  ultimately  disappoints, 
is  like  seeking  favors  from  a  lifeless  inmge. 

The  guest  of  the  miser  needs  not  fear  nausea,  nor  will  he  require 
medicine. 

He  who  plumes  himself  on  that  which  he  possesses  not  imagines 
himself  to  have  vanquished  nature,  whilst  nature  in  fact  has  van- 
quished  him  ;  like  him  who  colors  his  grey  hair,  but  which  the  least 
growth  will  soon  expose. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

*"*  In  war  did  never  lion  rage  more  fierce —  . 

In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman." 

Shaxbpeajub. 

Thb  wars  ravaging  Spain  had  nursed  many  a  gallant  warrior,  and 
given  ample  opportunities  for  the  possession  and  display  of  those 
chivalric  qualities  without  which,  in  that  age,  no  manly  character 
was  considered  perfect.  The  armies  of  Ferdinand  and*Isabella  count- 
ed some  of  the  noblest  names  and  most  valiant  knights  of  Christen- 
dom. The  Spanish  chivalry  had  always  been  famous,  and  when  once 
organized  under  a  leader  of  such  capacity  and  firmness  a^  Ferdinand ; 
when  the  notice  and  regard  of  the  Queen  they  idolized  could  only  be 
obtained  by  manly  virtue  as  well  as  the  warrior's  ardor,  a  new  spirit 
seemed  to  wake  within  them;  petty  rivalships  and  jealousies  were 
hud  aside,  all  they  sought  was  to  become  distinguished ;  and  never 
had  chivalry  shone  with  so  pure  and  glorious  a  lustre  in  the  court  of 
Spain  as  then,  when,  invisibly  and  unconsciously,  it  verged  on  its 
decline. 

It  was  amongst  all  this  blaze  of  chivalry  that  Arthur  Stanley  had 
had  ample  opportunity  to  raise,  in  his  own  person,  the  martial  glory 
of  his  own  still  much  loved  and  deeply  regretted  land.  Ferdinand 
had  honored  him  with  so  large  a  portion  of  his  coveted  regard,  that 
no  petty  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  because  he  was  a 
stranger,  could  interfere  with  his  adtancement ;  his  friends,  however, 
were  mostly  among  the  Arragonese ;  to  Isabella,  and  the  Castilians, 
he  was  only  known  as  a  valiant  young  warrior,  and  a  marked  favorite 
of  the  king.  There  was  one  person,  however,  whom  the  civil  con- 
tentions of  Spain  had  so  brought  forward,  that  his  name  was  never 
^oken,  cither  in  council,  court,  or  camp,  palace  or  hut — ^by  monarcli 
or  captive,  soldier  or  citizen — without  a  burst  of  such  warm  and  pas- 
sionate attachment  that  it  was  almost  strange  how  any  single  indi 
^idual,  and  comparatively  speaking,  in  a  private  station,  could  so 
have  won  the  hearts  of  thousands.  Yet  it  had  been  gradually  that 
this  pre-eminence  had  been  attained — ^gradually,  and  entirely  by  the 
Vol.  IV.— 7. 
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worth  of  its  object.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  end  as  page  to 
Gonzalos  5e  Lara,  Ferdinand  Morales  had  witnessed  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  peculiarly  ardent,  though  outwardly  quiet  nature, 
the  exciting  proceedings  at  Avila.  His  youth,  his  dignified  mien,  his 
earnestness,  perhaps  even  his  striking  beauty,  attracted  the  immedi- 
ate attention  of  the  young  Alfonso,  and  a  bond  of  union  and  reciprocal 
affection  from  that  hour  linked  the  youths  together.  It  is  useless 
arguing  on  the  folly  and  frivolity  of  such  rapid  attachments ;  there 
are  those  with  whom  one  day  will  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  awaken, 
but  to  rivet,  those  mysterious  sympathies  which  are  the  undying  links 
of  friendship ;  and  others  again,  with  whom  we  may  associate  inti- 
mately for  months — ^nay,  years — and  yet  feel  we  have  not  one  thought 
in  common,  nor  formed  one  link  to  sever  which  is  pain. 

During  Alfonso's  brief  career,  Ferdinand  Morales  displayed  per- 
sonal qualities,  and  a  wisdom  and  faithfulness  in  his  cause,  well  de- 
serving not  only  the  prince's  love,  but  the  confidence  of  all  those 
who  were  really  Alfonso's  friends.     His  deep  grief  and  ill-concealed 
indignation  at  the  prince's  mysteriously  sudden  death  might,  for  the 
time,  have  obtained  him  enemies,  and  endangered  his  own  life ;  but 
the  favor  of  Isabella,  whom  it  was  then  the  policy  of  the  confederates 
to   conciliate  in  all  things  possible,  protected  and  advanced  him. 
The  love  borne  by  the  Infanta  for  her  young  brother  surpassed  even 
the  tenderest  affection  of  such  relatives ;  all  who  had  loved  and  served 
him  were  dear  to  her;  and  at  a  time  when  so  much  of  treachery 
and  insidious  policy  lurked  around  her,  even  in  the  garb  of  •seeming 
devotion  to  her  cause,  the  unwavering  fidelity  and  straightforward 
conduct  of  Morales,  combined  as  it  was  with  his  deep  affection  for 
Alfonso,  permitted  her  whole  mind  to  rest  on  him,  secure  not  only 
of  his  faithfulness,  but  of  vigilance  which  would  discover  and  counter- 
act every  evil  scheming  of  seemitig  friends.     Her  constantly  chosen 
messenger  to  Ferdinand,  he  became  known  and  trusted  by  both  tliat 
prince  and  his  native  subjects.     His  wealth,  which  seemed  exhaustless, 
independent  of  his  preferments,  was  ever  at  the  service  of  either  Isa- 
bella or  her  betrothed ;  he  it  was  from  whom  the  necessary  means 
for  her  private  nuptials  were  borrowed.     At  that  scene  he  was,  of 
course,  present,  and,  at  his  own  desire,  -escorted  Ferdinand  back  to 
his  own  domains — an  honorable  but  most  dangerous  office,  performed 
with  his  usual  unwavering  fidelity  and   skill.     That  one  so  faith- 
ful in  adversity  should  advance  from  post  to  post  as  soon  as  dawning 
prosperity  permitted  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  to  reward  merit  as  well 
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as  to  evince  gratitude,  was  not  surprising ;  but  no  royal  favor,  no 
coveted  honors,  no  extended  power,  could  alter  one  tittle  of  his  single- 
hearted  truth — ^liis  unrestrained  intercourse  with  and  interest  in  his 
equals,  were  tliej  of  the  church,  court,  or  camp — ^his  gentle  and  unas- 
suming manner  to  his  inferiors.  It  was  these  things  that  made  him 
60  universally  beloved.  The  coldest  natures,  if  tlirown  in  contact 
with  him,  unconsciously  to  themselves  kindled  into  warmth;  vice 
itself  could  not  meet  the  glance  of  that  piercing  eye  ^without  shrinking, 

II     for  the  moment,  in  loathing  from  itself. 

Until  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  were  firmly  established  on  the  throne, 
and  Arragon  and  Castile  united,  there  had  been  little  leisure  amongst 
their  warriors  to  think  of  domestic  ties,  otherwise  it  might  perhaps 
liave  been  noticed  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  Ferdinand  Morales 
appeared  to  stand  alone ;  kindred,  indeed,  he  claimed  with  four  or 
five  of  the  noblest  amongst  the  Castilians,  but  he  seemed  to  have  no 

I  near  relative ;  and  though  he  mingled  courteously,  and  to  some  young 
hearts  far  too  pleasingly,  amongst  Isabella's  court,  it  seemed  as  if  he 

!  would  never  stoop  to  love.  The  Queen  often  jested  him  on  his  ap- 
parent insensibility,   and  entreated  him  to  wed.     At  first  he  had 

!  smiled  away  such  words;  but  two  or  three  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  our  tale,  he  acknowledged  that  his  aflfections  had  been 

I  for  some  yeare  engaged  to  one  living  so  completely  in  retirement  as  to 
be  unknown  to  all ;  he  had  but  waited  till  peace  had  dawned  for 
Spain,  and  he  might  offer  her  not  only  his  love,  but  a  secure  and 
quiet  home.  He  spoke  in  confidence,  and  Isabella,  woman-like,  had 
listened  with  no  little  interest,  giving  her  royal  approval  of  his  choice, 
without  knowing  more  than  his  own  words  revealed;  but  feeling 
convinced,  she  said,  that  Ferdinand  Morales  would  never  wed  one 
whose  birth  or  lineage  would  tarnish  his  pure  Castilian  blood,  or  en- 
danger the  holy  faith  of  which  he  was  so  true  a  member.  A  red 
flush  might  have  stained  the  cheek  of  the  warrior  at  these  words,  but 
the  deep  obeisance  with  which  he  had  departed  from  the  royal  pres- 
ence concealed  the  unwonted  emotion.  Ere  a  year  from  that  time 
elapsed,  not  only  the  ancient  city  of  Segovia,  where  his  large  estates 
lay,  but  all  Castile  was  thrown  into  the  most  unusual  state  of  excite- 
ment by  the  marriage  of  the  popular  idol,  Don  Ferdinand  Morales, 
with  a  young  and  marvellously  lovely  girl,  whom  few,  if  any,  had 
ever  seen  before,  and  whose  very  name.  Donna  Marie  Henrlques, 
though  acknowledged  as  essentially  Castilian,  was  yet  uniamiliar. 
The  mystery,  however,  as  to  who  she  was,  and  where  he  could  have 
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found  her,  was  speedily  lost  in  the  universal  admiration  of  her  ex- 
ceeding and  remarkable  loveliness,  and  of  the  new  yet  equally 
attractive  character  which,  as  a  devoted  husband.  Morales  thence- 
forward displayed.  Many  had  imagined  that  he  was  too  grave,  too 
wrapt  in  his  many  engrossing  duties,  alike  as  statesman  and  general, 
ever  to  play  the  lover ;  and  he  had  seemed  resolved  that  this  impres- 
sion should  remain,  and  shrunk  from  the  exposure  of  such  sacred 
feelings ;  for  none,  save  Isabella,  knew  he  loved  until  they  saw  his 
bride. 


CHAPTER  V. 

'*  And  we  have  won  a  bower  of  ref age  now 
In  this  freah  waste." 

M^.   HlEMAMS. 

The  Vale  of  Cedars,  as  described  in  our  first  chapter,  had  been 
originally  the  work  of  a  single  individual,  who  had  found  there  a 
refuge  and  concealment  from  the  secret  power  of  the  Inqmsition, 
from  whose  walls  he  had  almost  miraculously  escaped :  this  individual 
was  Julien  Henriquez,  the  grandfather  of  Marie.  For  five  years  he 
.remained  concealed,  working  unaided,  but  successfully,  in  forming  a 
comfortable  home  and  concealed  retreat,  not  only  for  himself  but  for 
his  family.  Nature  herself  appeared  to  have  marked  the  spot  as  an 
impenetrable  retreat,  and  Julien's  skill  and  energy  increased  and 
strengthened  the  natural  barriers.  During  those  five  years  the  secret 
search  for  his  person,  at  first  carried  on  so  vigilantly  that  his  enemies 
supposed  nothing  but  death  could  have  concealed  him,  gradually  re- 
laxed, and  then  subsided  altogether.  Foes  and  friends  alike  believed 
him  dead,  and  when  he  did  reappear  in  the  coarse  robe,  shrouding 
cowl,  and  hempen  belt,  of  a  wandering  friar,  he  traversed  the  most 
populous  towns  in  safety,  unrecognized  and  unsuspected.  It  was 
with  some  diflSculty  he  found  his  family,  and  a  matter  of  no  little 
skill  to  convey  them,  without  exciting  suspicion  by  their  disappear- 
ance, to  his  retreat ;  but  all  was  accomplished  at  length,  and  years  of 
domestic  felicity  crowned  every  former  effort,  and  inspired  and  en- 
couraged more. 

Besides  his  own  immediate  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  a  son, 
and  daughter,. Henriquez  had  the  charge  of  two  nephews  and  a  niece, 
children  of  his  sister,  whose  husband  had  perished  by  the  arm  of  the 
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same  secret  power  from  which  Henriquez  had  escaped ;  their  mother 
had  died  of  a  broken  heart,  from  the  fearful  mysteiy  of  her  husband's 
fate,  and  the  orphans  were  to  Julien  as  his  own. 

As  years  passed,  the  Vale  of  Cedstrs  became  not  only  a  safe,  but  a 
luxurious  home.  Every  visit  to  the  world  Julien.  turned  to  profit, 
by  the  purchase  first  of  necessaries,  then  of  luxuries.  The  little 
temple  was  erected  by  the  active  aid  of  the  young  men,  and  the 
solemn  rites  of  their  peculiar  faith  adhered  to  in  security.  Small  as 
the  family  was,  deatlis,  marriages,  and  births  took  place,  and  feelings 
and  sympathies  were  excited,  atfd  struggles  secretly  endured,  making 
that  small  spot  of  earth  in  very  truth  a  world.  The  cousins  inter- 
married. Ferdinand  and  Josephine  left  the  vale  for  a  more  stirring 
lift;  Manuel,  Henriquez's  own  son,  and  Miriam,  his  niece,  preferred 
the  quiet  of  the  vale.  Juljen,  his  nephew,  too,  had  loved ;  but  his 
cousin's  love  was  given  to  his  brother,  and  he  departed,  unmur- 
muringly  indeed,  but  he  dared  not  yet  trust  himself  to  associate 
calmly  with  the  object  of  his  love  :  he  had  ever  been  a  peculiarly  sad 
and  silent  bov  :  the  fate  of  his  fatlier  never  for  an  instant  seemed  to 
leave  his  mind,  and  he  had  secretly  vowed  to  avenge  him.  Love,  for 
a  while,  had  banished  these  thoughts ;  but  when  that  returned  in  all 
the  nusery  of  isolation  to  his  own  breast,  former  thoughts  regained 
dominion,  and  he  tried  to  conquer  the  one  feeling  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  other.  His  brother  and  his  wife  constantly  visited  tlie 
vale ;  if  at  no  other  time,  always  at  those  solemn  festivals  which 
generally  fell  about  the  period  of  the  Catholic  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas; often  accompanied  by  faithful  friends,  holding  the  same  mys- 
terious bond  of  brotherhood,  and  to  whom  the  secret  of  that  vale  was 
as  precious  and  secure  as  to  its  natural  inmates.  Its  aged  founder 
had  frequently  the  happiness  of  gathering  around  him  from  twenty 
to  thirty  of  his  secret  race,  and  of  feeling  that  his  work  would  benefit 
friends  as  well  as  offspring.  Julien  alone  never  returned  to  the  vale, 
and  his  family  at  length  mourned  him  as  one  amongst  the  dead. 

The  career  of  his  brother  was  glorious  but  brief;  he  fell  fighting 
for  his  country,  and  his  widow  and  young  son  returned  to  the  parental 
retreat.  Though  tlie  cousins  had  married  the  same  day,  tlie  son  of 
Ferdinand  was  ten  years  older  than  his  cousin  Marie ;  Manuel  and 
Miriam  having  lived  twelve  years  together  ere  the  longed-for  treasure 
was  bestowed.  At  first,  therefore,  she  had  been  to  the  youthful 
Ferdinand  but  as  a  plaything,  to  pet  and  laugh  with :  he  left  the  vale 
as  page  to  his  father's  companion  in  arms,  Gonzalos  de  Lara,  when 
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Marie  was  little  more  than  five  years  old :  but  still  his  love  for  her 
and  his  home  was  such  that  whenever  it  was  possible,  he  would 
snatch  if  it  were  but  half  a  day  to  visit  them.  Gradually,  and  to 
him  it  seemed  almost  strangely,  the  plaything  child  changed  into  the 
graceful  girl,  and  then  again  into  the  lovely  woman;  and  dearer 
than  ever  became  his  boyhood's  home,  though  years  had  snatched 
away  so  many  of  its  beloved  inmates,  that,  at  the  period  of  our  story, 
its  sole  occupants  were  Marie  and  her  father. 

Had  her  mother  lived,  perchance  Marie  had  never  been  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  an  introduction  to- the  world.  Betrothed,  in  the 
secret  hearts  of  not  only  her  own  parents,  but  of  Ferdinand's  mother, 
to  her  cousin,  if  she  lived  to  attain  suflSicient  age,  Miriam  would  not 
have  thought  it  so  impossible  as  Manuel  did,  that  the  affections  of 
his  child  might  be  sought  for  by,  and  givem  to  another,  if  she  mingled 
with  the  world ;  she  would  at  least  have  waited  till  she  was  Ferdi- 
nand's wedded  wife,  and  then  sent  her  forth  secure.  But  such  subtle 
fears  and  feelings  are  peculiarly  womarCs ;  not  the  tenderest,  most 
devoted  father,  could  of  himself  have  either  thought  of,  or  understood 
them.  He  might  perhaps  have  owned  their  justice  had  they  been 
presented  to  him  by  the  affectionate  warnings  of  an  almost  idolized 
wife ;  but  that  voice  was  hushed,  her  sweet  counsels  buried  in  the 
grave ;  and  the  fond,  proud  father,  only  thought  of  his  child's  bril- 
liant beauty,  and  how  she  would  be  admired  and  beloved,  could  she 
be  but  generally  known.  And  so,  for  her  sake,  he  actually  did  vio- 
lence to  his  own  love  for  the  quiet  retirement  of  the  vale,  and  bore 
her  to  the  care  of  Donna  Emilie  de  Castro ;  seeing  nothing,  feeling 
nothing,  but  the  admiration  she  excited,  and  that  she  was  indeed  the 
loveliest*  there.  One  wish  he  had,  and  that  was,  *  that  his  nephew 
could  have  been  there  likewise ;  but  being  engaged  at  that  time  on 
some  important  private  business  for  the  Queen,  Ferdinand  did  not 
even  know  that  his  cousin  had  ever  left  the  vale. 

That  his  child's  affections  could  be  excited  toward  any  but  those 
of  her  own  race  was  a  circumstance  so  impossible,  and  moreover  a 
sin  so  fearful,  that  it  never  entered  Manuel's  mind :  he  knew  not 
woman's  nature,  dreamed  not  of  its  quick  impulses,  its  passionate 
yearnings,  its  susceptibility  toward  all  gentle  emotions,  or  he  could 
not  have  so  trustingly  believed  in  the  power  of  her  peculiar  faith 
and  creed  to  guard  her  from  the  danger.  Even  his  dearest  desire 
that  she  should  become  the  wife  of  her  cousin  she  knew  not ;  for  the 
father  shrunk  from  revealing  it  to  either  his  cluld  or  nephew,  unlesB 
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Ferdinand  loved  and  sought  her  himself.  What  therefore  had  she 
to  warn  her  from  the  precipice  on  which  she  stood,  when  new, 
strange,  yet  most  exquisitely  sweet  emotions  gradually  obtained 
possession  of  her  heart  in  her  daily  intercourse  with  Arthur  Stanley  ? 
What  they  were  indeed  she  knew  not ;  the  word  love  was  never 
uttered  by  either ;  she  only  knew  that  his  presence,  his  voice,  the 
pressure  of  his  hand,  brought  with  it  a  thrilling  sensation  of  intense 
happiness,  such  as  she  had  never  known,  never  imagined  before.  It 
was  indeed  but  a  brief  dream,  for  wlien  he  spoke,  when  he  besought 
her  to  be  his,  then  indeed  she  woke  to  consciousness,  not  only  that 
fihe  loved,  but  of  the  dark  and  fatal  barrier  between  them,  which  no 
human  eflfort  could  o'erleap.  The  sacrifice  of  race,  of  ftiith,  of  family, 
indeed  might  be  made ;  but  to  do  this  never  entered  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Marie,  so  utterly  was  it  impossible.  To  her  peculiar  feelings 
it  was  sin  enough  thus  to  have  loved. 

Manuel  Henriquez  bore  his  child  back  to  tlie  vale,  little  dreaming 
of  the  anguish  to  which  his  unguarded  love  had  exposed  her.  She 
had  ever  been  rather  a  pensive  and  gentle  girl,  and  therefore  that 
she  should  be  still  serious  was  no  matter  of  surprise.  For  fifteen 
months  she  had  sought  to  banish  every  dream  of  Arthur,  every  thought 
but  that  in  loving  him  she  had  sinned  against  her  God.  Time  and 
prayer  had  in  some  measure  softened  the  first  acute  agony  of  her 
feelings ;  she  thought  she  was  conquering  them  altogether,  when  his 
unexpected  appearence  excited  every  feeling  anew.  Yet  in  that  har- 
rowing interview  still  she  had  been  firm.  She  had  even  told  him  a 
secret,  which  it  was  almost  death  to  reveal,  that  he  might  forget  her ; 
for  how  could  he  wed  with  her?  And  yet  even  that  barrier  he 
would  have  passed,  and  his  generous,  his  determined  love,  would  lin- 
ger on  her  memory  spile  of  every  eflbrt  to  think  of  him  no  more. 

It  was  a  fearful  struggle,  and  often  and  often  she  yearned  to  confess 
all  to  her  father,  whom  she  loved  with  no  common  love ;  but  she  knew 
too  well,  not  only  the  grief  such  tidings  would  be  to  him,  but  what 
his  judgment  must  be,  and  she  shrunk  in  agony  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  her  feelings  by  another,  constantly  as  she  was  condemning 
them  herself. 

Henriquez  had  been  absent  from  the  vale  during  Stanley's  un- 
eipected  visit,  and  he  tarried  long  enough  to  excite  the  alarm,  not 
only  of  his  child  but  of  their  domestics;  nor  was  its  cause  when  ex- 
plained likely  to  ease  Marie's  anxiety.  He  had  been  attacked  on  the 
day  of  his  intended  return  by  a  strange  sensation  of  giddiness,  followed 
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by  insensibility,  wliich  appeared  to  have  weakened  him  more  than  he 
had  thought  compatible  with  so  brief  an  illness.  He  made  light  of 
it,  but  still  he  was  uneasy,  not  that  he  feared  death  himself,  but  that 
it  might  take  him  from  his  Marie  ere  his  wishes  were  accomplished, 
and  her  earthly  happiness,  as  he  thought,  secured.  The  first  attack 
was  but  the  forerunner  of  others,  sometimes  very  slight  and  brief,  at 
others  longer  and  more  alarming,  rendering  Marie  more  and  more 
determined  to  keep  her  fatal  secret  from  him ;  for  it  appeared  to  her 
that  any  stronger  emotion  than  customary  would  be  followed  by  those 
attacks ;  and  as  her  love  for  him  seemed  to  increase  in  intensity  with 
the  anxiety  his  precarious  health  occasioned,  so  did  her  dread  of  oc- 
casioning him  aught  of  grief.  But  how  fruitless  are  our  best  and 
wisest  resolutions  I     One  little  hour,  and  every  thought  was  changed. 


CHAPTER  VL 

"  Oh  I  praise  me  not — 
Look  gently  on  me,  or  I  sink  to  earth, 
Not  thus." 

De  CHATIIiLOn. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  inmates  of  the  Vale  of  Cedars,  once  in 
every  year,  and  generally  about  the  season  of  Michaelmas,  to  celel)rate 
a  festival,  which  ordained  the  erection  of  a  booth  or  tent  of  "  branches 
of  thick  trees,"  in  which  for  seven  days  every  meal  was  taken,  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  day  (except  the  time  past  in  the  little  Temple)  was 
spent.     Large  branches  of  the  palm  and  cedar,  the  willow,  acacia,  and 
the  oak,  cut  so  as  to  prevent  their  withering  for  the  seven  days,  form- 
ed the  walls  of  the  tent;  their  leaves  intermingling  overhead,  so  as  to 
fonn  a  shelter,  and  yet  permit  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  heavens  to 
peep  within.     Flowers  of  every  shade  and  scent  formed  a  bordering 
within ;  and  bouquets,  richly  and  tastefully  arranged,  placed  in  vases 
filled   with  scented   earth,  hung   from    the    branches   forming   the 
roof.     Fruit,  too  was  there — the  purple  grape,  the  ripe  red  orange^ 
the  paler  lemon,  the  lime,  the  pomegranate,  the  citron,  all  of  which 
the  vale  afforded,  adorned  the  board  (which  for  those  seven  days  was 
always  spread  within  the  tent),  intermingled  with  cakes  made  by  Marie. 

This  was  one  of  tlie  festivals  for  which  many  of  the  S3cret  race 
would  visit  the  vale  ;  but  it  so  happened  that,  this  year,  Manuel,  his 
child,  and  their  retainers,  kept  it  alone — a  source  of  disappointment 
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and  anxiety  to  the  former,  whose  health  was  rapidly  (but  still  to  his 
child  almost  invisibly)  failing.  At  the  close  of  tlie  solemn  fast  which 
always  preceded  by  five  days  this  festival  of  rejoicing,  he  had  had 
a  recurrence  of  his  deathlike  fits  of  insensibility,  longer  and  more 
alarming  than  usual ;  but  he  had  rallied,  and  attributed  it  so  natu> 
rally  to  his  long  fast,  that  alarm  once  more  gave  place  to  hope  in  the 
heart  of  his  daughter.  Not  thus,  however^  felt  her  father — convinced 
that  death  could  not  be  long  delayed,  he  but  waitedfor  his  nephew's 
appearance  and  acknowledged  love  for  his  cousin,  at  once  to  give  her  to 
him,  and  prepare  her  for  the  worst.  Parental  anxiety  naturally  in- 
creased with  every  hour  that  passed,  and  Ferdinand  appeared  not. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath ;  one  from  which  in  general  all  earth- 
ly cares  and  thoughts  were  banished,  giving  place  to  tranquil  and 
spiritual  joy.  The  father  and  daughter  were  alone  within  their  lovely 
tent,  but  both  so  wrapt  in  evidently  painful  thoughts,  that  a  strange 
silence  usurped  the  usual  cheerful  converse.  So  unwonted  was  the 
anxious  gloom  on  Manuel's  brow,  that  his  child  could  bear  it  no  long- 
er, and  flinging  her  arms  around  his  neck,  she  besought  him  in  the 
tenderest  accents  to  confide  in  her,  as  he  had  ever  done,  since  her 
mother's  death,  to  tell  her  what  so  pained  him — might  she  not  remove 
it?  Henriquez  could  not  resist  that  fond  yet  mournful  pleading. 
He  told  her,  that  he  felt  health  was  departing,  that  death  seemed  ever 
hovering  near,  but  that  its  pain,  its  care,  would  all  depart,  could  he 
behold  his  long-cherished  wish  fulfilled,  and  his  Mai'ie  the  wife  of 
Ferdinand,  whose  every  look  and  tone  dui'ing  his  last  visit  had  be- 
trayed his  devoted  love. 

Marie  heard ;  and  her  cheeks  and  lips  blanched  to  such  ashy  white- 
ness, that  her  father  in  alarm  folded  her  to  his  breast ;  and  souglit  to 
soothe  a  grief,  which  he  believed  was  occasioned  merely  by  the  sud- 
den and  fearful  thought  of  his  approaching  death ;  and  sought  to 
soothe,  by  a  reference  to  the  endearing  love,  the  cherished  tenderness 
which  would  still  be  hers ;  how  Ferdinand  would  be  to  her  all,  aye 
more  than  all  that  he  had  been,  and  how,  with  love  like  his,  she  would 
he  happier  than  she  had  been  yet.  Much  he  said,  and  he  might  have 
ttid  still  more,  for  it  was  long  ere  the  startled  girl  could  interrupt 
him.  But  when  he  conjured  her  to  speak  to  him,  not  to  look  upon 
his  death  so  fearfully,  the  beautiful  truth  of  her  nature  rose  up  against 
the  involuntary  deceit.  It  was  not  his  death  which  thus  appalled  her ; 
alas — alas  ! — ^and  she  hated  herself  for  the  fearful  thought — she  had 
almoet  lost  sight  of  that,  in  the   words  which  followed.     Breaking 
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from  his  embrace,  she  sunk  down  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  bury- 
ing her  face  upon  his  hand,  in  broken  accents  and  with  choking 
J^ob8,  revealed  the  whole.  How  could  she  do  her  noble  kinsman  such 
fearful  wrong  as  to  wed  him,  wh^n  her  whole  heart,  thoughts,  nay, 
life  itself,  seemed  Avrapt  in  the  memory  of  another  ?  And  that  other  ! 
Oh  !  who,  what  was  he  ?  Once  she  looked  up  in  her  father's  face, 
but  so  fearful  were  the  emotions  written  there — ^wrath  struggling 
with  love,  grief,  pity,  almost  terror — ^that  hastily  she  withdrew  her 
glance,  and  remained  kneeling,  bent  even  to  the  dust,  long  after  the 
confession  had  been  poured  forth,  waiting  in  fear  and  anguish  for  his 
words. 

"  Marie,  Marie !  is  it  my  Marie,  my  sainted  Miriam's  child,  who 
thus  speaks  ?  who  hath  thus  sinned  sole  representative  of  a  race  of 
ages,  in  whose  pure  thoughts  such  fearful  sin  hath  never  mingled. 
My  child  so  to  love  the  stranger  as  to  reject,  to  scorn  her  own  1  Oh  1 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  so  forsaken  me  ?  Would  I  had  died 
before !"  And  the  heavy  groan  which  followed,  confirmed  tlie 
Anguish  breathed  in  those  broken  words. 

"  Father  !"  implored  the  unhappy  girl,  clasping  his  knees  in  an 
agony  of  supplication,  though  she  raised  not  her  head — "Oh  my 
father  I  in  mercy  do  not  speak  thus !  Words  of  wrath,  of  reproach, 
fearful  as  they  are  from  thee,  yet  I  can  bear  them,  but  not  such  woe ! 
Oh,  think  what  I  have  borne,  what  I  must  still  bear.  If  I  have 
4Binned,  my  sin  will  bring,  nay,  it  has  already  brought  its  own  chas- 
tisement. Speak  to  me !  but  one  word  of  love— or,  if  it  must  be, 
wrath — but  not,  not  such  accents  of  despair !" 

Her  father  struggled  to  reply ;  but  the  conflux  of  strong  emotion 
was  too  powerful,  and  Marie  sprung  .up  to  support  him  as  he  fell. 
She  had  often  seen  him  insensible  before,  when  there  appeared  no 
cause  for  such  attacks ;  but  was  it  strange  that'  at  sudi  a  moment  she 
should  feel  that  8he  liad  caused  it  ? — that  her  sin  perchance  had  killed 
her  father ;  he  might  never  wake  more  to  say  he  forgave,  he  blessed 
her, — or  that  in  thos^  agonized  moments  of  suspense  she  vowed,  if  he 
might  but  speak  again,  that  his  will  should  be  hers,  even  did  it 
demand  the  annihilation  of  every  former  treasured  thought!  And 
the  vow  seemed  heard.  Gradually  and,  it  appeared,  painfully  life 
returned.  His  first  action  was  to  clasp  her  convulsively  to  liis  heart ; 
his  next,  to  put  her  gently  yet  firmly  from  him,  and  bury  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  weep. 

No  sight  is  more  terrible,  even  to  an  indifferent  spectator,  than  to 
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behold  tears  wrung  from  the  eyes  of  man — and  to  his  child  it  was 
indeed  torture.  But  she  controlled  the  choking  anguish — calmly  and 
firmly  she  spoke,  and  gradually  the  paroxysm  subsided. 

"  That  I  have  sinned  in  loving  a  stranger  thus,  I  have  long  felt," 
she  said ;  "  and  had  I  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  these  feelings, 
they  should  never  have  gained  ascendency.  But  I  awoke  too  late — 
my  very  being  was  enchained.  Still  I  may  break  from  these  engross- 
ing thoughts — I  would  do  so — pain  shall  be  welcome,  if  it  may  in 
time  atone  for  the  involuntary  sin  of  loving  the  stranger,  and  the  yet 
more  terrible  one  of  grieving  thee.  Oh,  my  father,  do  what  thou 
wilt,  commmand  me  as  thou  wilt — I  am  henceforth  wholly  thine." 

"  And  thou  wilt  wed  Ferdinand,  my  child  ?" 

"  Would  he  still  wish  it,  father,  if  he  knew  the  whole  ?  And  is  it 
right,  is  it  just,  to  wed  him,  and  the  truth  still  unrevealed  ?  Oh,  if 
he  do  love  me,  as  you  say,  how  can  I  requite  him  by  deceit  ?" 

"  Tell  him  not,  tell  him  not,"  replied  Henriquez,  again  fearfully 
agitated ;  "  let  none  other  know  what  has  been.  What  can  it  do,  save 
to  grieve  him  beyond  thy  power  to  repair  ?  No,  no.  Once  his,  and 
all  these  fearful  thoughts  wiU  pass  away,  and  tlieir  sin  be  blotted  out, 
in  thy  true  faithfulness  to  one  wlio  loves  thee.  His  wife,  and  I  know 
that  thou  wilt  love  him,  and  be  true,  as  if  thou  hadst  never  loved 
another — " 

"  Ay,  could  1  not  be  true,  I  would  not  wed,"  murmured  Marie, 
more  to  herself  than  to  her  father  ;  "  and  if  suffering  indeed  atone  for 
sin,  terribly  will  it  be  redeemed.  But  oh,  my  father,  tell  me — I 
have  sworn  to  be  guided  by  thee,  and  in  all  things  I  will  be — tell  me 
in  wedding  him  whom  thou  hast  chosen,  do  I  not  still  do  foul  wrong, 
if  not  to  him  (her  voice  faltered),  unto  another,  whose  love  is  mine 
as  well  ?" 

"  Better  for  him,  as  for  thee,  to  wed  another,  Marie !  Would'st 
thou  wed  the  stranger,  wert  thou  free  ?" 

She  buried  her  face  in  his  bosom,  and  murmured,  "  Never  !" 

"  Then  in  what  can  this  passion  end,  but  in  misery  for  both  ?  In 
constant  temptation  to  perjure  thy  soul,  in  forsaking  all  for  him. 
And  if  thou  didst,  would  it  bring  happiness?  My  child,  thou  art 
absolved,  even  had  aught  of  promise  passed  between  you.  Knowest 
thou  not  that  a  maiden  of  herself  hath  no  power  to  vow  ?  Her 
father's  will  alone  absolves  it  or  confirms.  Thou  doest  him  no  wrong. 
Be  Ferdinand's  bride,  and  all  shall  be  forgiven,  all  forgotten — thou 
*rt  my  child,  my  Miriam's  child  once  more  !" 
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He  pressed  her  again  fondly  to  him ;  but  though  she  made  no  reply, 
his  arguments  could  not  convince  her.  She  had  indeed  told  Arthnr 
that  she  never  could  be  his,  but  yet  avowed  that  she  loved  him ;  and 
if  he  did  meet  her  as  the  wife  of  another,  what  must  he  believe  her  ? 
And  Ferdinand,  if  he  did  so  love  her,  that  preoccupied  heart  was 
indeed  a  sad  requital.  She  had,  however,  that  evening  but  little  time 
to  think,  for  ere  either  spoke  again,  the  branches  at  the  entrance  of 
the  tent  were  hastily  j)ushed  aside,  and  a  tall  manly  form  stood  upon 
the  threshold.  Marie  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  faint  cry — could  it 
be  that  the  vow  of  an  hour  was  already  called  upon  to  be  fulfilled  ? — 
but  the  intruder  attributed  her  alarm  to  a  diflFerent  cause,  and  hastily 
flinging  off  his  wrapping  mantle  and  deep  plumed  morion,  he 
exclaime^d,  "  What !  alarmed  by  me,  my  gentle  cousin  ?  dearest 
Marie  !  am  I  forgotten  ?"  And  Henriquez  forgetting  all  of  bodily 
exhaustion,  all  of  mental  suffering,  in  the  deep  joy  his  sudden 
appearance  caused,  could  only  fold  the  warrior  in  his  feeble  arms,  and 
drooping  his  head  on  his  shoulder,  sob  forth  expressively,  "  My  son ! 
mv  son  !  " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

**  And  thus  how  oft  do  life  and  death 
Twine  hand  in  hand  together ; 
And  the  funeral  shroud,  and  bridal  wreath, 
How  small  a  space  may  sever  !** 

MS. 

One  little  week  did  Ferdinand  spend  within  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood ;  and  in  that  brief  interval  the  earthly  fate  of  Marie  Henriquez 
was  decided.     He  had  deferred  his  visit  till  such  peace  and  prosperity 
had  dawned  for  Spain,  that  he  could  offer  his  bride  not  only  a  home 
suited  to  his  rank,  but  the  comfort  of  his  presence  and  protection  for 
an  indeterminate  time.     He  had  come  there  purposely  to  reveal  his 
long-cherished  love ;  to  conjure  Marie  to  bless  him  with  the  promise 
of  her  hand ;  and,  if  successful,  to  return  in  two  short  months,  for 
the  celebration  of  their  marriage,  according  to  their  own  secret  rites, 
ere  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  Catholic ^ 
world.     The  intermarriages  of  first  cousins  had  been  so  common  an 
occurrence  in  his  family,  that  Ferdinand,  in  spite  of  some  tremblings 
as  a  lover,  had  regarded  his  final  miion  with  Marie  with  almost  as 
much  certainty,  and  as  a  thing  of  course,  as  his  nncle  himself. 
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The  effects  of  that  agitating  interview  between  father  and  daughter 
had  been  visible  to  Ferdinand ;  but  he  attributed  it,  very  naturally, 
to  the  cause  privately  assigned  for  it  by  his  kinsman — ^Marie^s  first 
conviction  that  her  father's  days  were  numbered.  He  had  been 
greatly  shocked  at  the  change  in  Henriquez's  appearance,  and  deeply 
affected  at  the  solemn  and  startling  earnestness  with  which  he  con- 
signed his  child  to  his  care,  beseeching  him,  under  aU  circumstances 
to  love  and  cherish  her.  His  nephew  could  scarcely  understand, 
then,  such  earnest  pleadings.  Alas!  ere  his  life  closed,  their  cause 
was  clear  enough. 

Unconscious  that  her  father  and  cousin  were  together,  or  of  the 
nature  of  their  conversation,  Marie  had  joined  them,  unexpectedly, 
ere  the  interview  was  over.  From  her  father's  lips,  and  in  a  tone  of 
trembling  agitation,  she  heard  that  his  long-cherished  prayer  wis 
granted,  and  that  she  was  his  nephew's  plighted  bride.  He  joined 
their  hands,  blessed  them,  and  left  them  alone  together,  ere  she  had 
had  power  to  utter  a  single  word ;  and  when  voice  was  recalled  by 
the  tender,  earnest  accents  of  her  cousin,  beseeching  her  to  ratify  her 
father's  consent — to  say  she  would  learn  to  love  him,  if  she  did  not 
then ;  that  she  would  not  refuse  the  devotedness  he  proffered — ^what 
could  she  answer?  She  had  so  long  loved  him,  venerated  him, 
gloried  in  his  achievements,  his  honors,  as  of  an  elder  and  much-loved 
brother,  that,  had  she  followed  the  impulse  of  her  nature,  she  would 
have  thrown  herself  as  a  sister  on  his  neck,  and  poured  forth  her  tale 
of  sorrow.  But  she  had  sworn  to  be  guided  by  her  father,  and  he 
had  besought  her  to  reveal  nothing ;  and  therefore  she  promised  to 
be  his,  even  while  with  tears  she  declared  herself  unworthy.  But 
such  words  were  of  little  meaning  to  her  enraptured  lover  save  to 
bid  him  passionately  deny  them,  and  excite  his  ardent  affection  more 
than  ever — satisfied  that  she  could  be  not  indifferent,  listening  as  she 
did,  with  such  flushed  cheek  and  glistening  eye,  to  the  theme  of  his 
life  since  they  had  parted — ^the  favor  of  the  sovereigns,  and  the 
station  he  had  won. 

During  the  two  months  which  intervened  between  Don  Ferdinand's 
departure  and  promised  return,  Marie  strained  every  nerve  to  face 
her  destiny,  and  so  meet  it  with  calmness.  Had  she  not  loved,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  feel  herself  the  cherished  object  of  her 
cousin's  love  without  returning  it,  possessing,  as  he  did,  alike  inward 
and  outward  attraction  to  win  regard.  She  studiously  and  earnestly 
banished  every  thought  of  Arthur  as  it  rose ;  slie  prayed  only  for 
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strength  to  be  faithful,  not  only  in  outward  seeming  but  inward 
thought ;  that  Stanley  might  never  cross  her  path  again,  or  if  he  did, 
that  his  very  affections  might  be  estranged  from  her;  that  the  secret 
she  had  revealed  might  alone  be  thought  upon,  till  all  of  love  had 
gone.  The  torture  of  such  prayer,  let  those  who  love  decide ;  but  it 
was  the  thought  of  his  woe,  did  he  ever  know  she  was  another's  bride, 
that  haunted  her.  Her  own  suffering  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
bear,  believing  as  she  did,  that  they  were  called  for  by  her  involuntary 
sin :  but  his — so  successfally  had  she  conquered  herself,  that  it  was 
only  when  his  countenance  of  reproach  would  flit  before  her,  that  the 
groan  burst  from  her  heart,  and  she  felt  bowed  unto  the  earth. 

Infirmity  itself  seemed  conquered  in  the  rejoicing  thankfulness 
with  which  Henriquez  regarded  this  fulfillment  of  his  w^ishes.  He 
appeared  actually  to  regain  strength  and  energy ;  his  alarming  faint- 
ing fits  had  not  recurred  since  his  nephew's  visit,  and  Marie  hoped  he 
would  be  spared  her  longer  than  he  believed.  He  never  recurred  to 
her  confession,  but  lavished  on  her,  if  possible,  yet  more  endearing 
love,  and  constantly  alluded  to  the  intense  happiness  which  her  con- 
sent to  be  her  cousin's  bride  had  given  him.  Once  he,  letl  the  vale, 
despite  liis  precarious  health,  taking  with  him  his  old  retainer,  Reuben, 
and  returned,  laden  with  the  richest  gems  and  costliest  silks,  to  adorn 
his  child,  on  her  bridal  day,  as  befitted  the  bride  of  Ferdinand. 

Time  passed :  the  day  specified  by  Ferdinand  rapidly  approached. 
He  was  there  to  meet  it — and  not  alone.  Thoughtful  of  liis  Marie's 
feeling,  he  had  resolved  that  she  should  not  stand  beside  the  altar 
without  one  female  friend,  and  he  brought  one,  the  sight  of  whom 
awakened  associations  with  such  overpowering  strength,  that  Marie 
could  only  throw  herself  upon  her  bosom,  almost  convulsed  with 
tears.  It  was  Donna  Emelie  de  Castro,  at  whose  house  she  had 
joined  the  world  ;  but  her  emotion,  supposed  natural  to  the  agitating 
ceremony  impending,  and  her  father's  precarious  health,  happily  for 
her,  passed  without  further  notice  than  sympathy  and  love. 

Henriquez,  for  once,  was  indifferent  alike  to  the  agitation  of  Marie, 
or  the  presence  of  Ferdinand.  His  glance  was  fixed  on  one  of  a 
little  group,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  this  individual,  were 
familiar  to  his  home  and  heart.  He  was  clothed  as  a  monk ;  but  his 
cowl  was  thrown  back,  and  his  gaze  so  fixed  on  Marie  that  she 
blushed,  beneath  it,  and  turned  away. 

"  Do  not  turn  away  from  me,  my  child,"  he  said ;  and  Henriquez 
started  at  the  voice,  it  was  so  fraught  witli  memories  of  tlie  departed. 
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"Stranger  as  I  must  be,  save  in  name,  to  thee — thou  art  none  such 
to  me.  I  seem  to  feel  thy  mother  once  again  before  me — and  never 
was  sister  more  beloved! — ^Manuel,  hast  thou,  indeed,  forgotten 
Jolien  ?" 

Almost  ere  he  ceased  to  speak,  the  long-separated  relatives  were 
clasped  in  each  other's  arras.  The  live-and-twenty  years  which  had 
changed  the  prime  of  manhood  into  advancing  age,  and  blanched  the 
hair  of  each,  had  had  no  power  to  decrease  the  strong  ties  of  kindred,. 
80  powerful  in  their  secret  race.  Tlie  agitation  and  excitement  ot 
Henriquez  was  so  excessive,  not  only  then,  but  during  the  few 
days  intervening  before  the  celebration  of  the  bridal,  that  Marie,  in 
spite  of  the  near  approach  of  the  di*eaded  day,  could  only  think  of 
him. 

Ferdinand  was  no  exacting  lover :  his  affection  for  her  was  so 
intense,  so  true  ;  his  confidence  in  her  truth  so  perfect,  that  though 
he  might  at  times  have  fancied  that  she  loved  not  then  with  fervor 
equal  to  his  own,  he  was  contented  to  believe  that  his  devotion  would 
in  time  create  in  her  as  powerful  -a  feeling.  He  had  so  watched,  so 
tended  her  from  infancy :  she  had  so  clung  to  and  reverenced  him, 
80  opened  her  young  heart,  without  one  reservation,  to  his  view — so 
treated  him  as  her  most  cherished,  most  loved  friend,  that  how  could 
he  dream  ehe  had  aught  to  conceal,  or  believe  that,  did  she  know  there 
was,  she  could  have  hesitated,  one  moment,  to  refuse  his  hand,  pre- 
ferring even  the  misery  of  so  grieving  him,  to  the  continued  agony 
of  deceit?  It  was  this  perfect  confidence,  this  almost  childish  trust, 
so  beautiful  in  one  tried,  as  he  had  been,  in  the  ordeal  of  the  world,, 
that  iMnng  Marie's  heart  with  deepest  torture.  He  believed  her 
other  than  she  was ; — ^but  it  was  too  late — she  dared  not  undeceive 
him. 

The  nuptial  morning  dawned.  The  party,  not  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  in  all,  assembled  within  the  little  edifice,  whose  nature 
had  so  puzzled  Arthur.  Its  interior  was  as  peculiar  as  its  outward 
appearance :  its  walls,  of  polished  cedar  were  unadorned  with  either 
carving,  pictures,  or  imagery.  In  the  centre,  facing  the  east,  was  a 
sort  of  raised  table  or  desk,  surroimded  by  a  railing,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  the  richest  and  most  elaborately  worked  brocade. 
Exactly  opposite,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  eastern  wall,  was  a 
sort  of  lofty  chest,  or  ark;  the  upper  part  of  which,  arched,  and 
richly  painted,  with  a  blue  ground,  bore  in  two  columns,  strange 
hieroglyphics  in  gold,  beneath  this  were  portals  of  polished  cedar,. 
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panelled  and  marked  out  with  gold,  but  bearing  no  device :  their 
hinges  set  in  gilded  pillars,  which  supported  the  arch  above.  Before 
these  portals  were  generally  drawn  curtains,  of  material  rich  and  glit- 
tering as  that  upon  the  reading-desk.  But  this  day  not  only  were 
the  curtains  drasvn  aside,  but  the  portals  themselves  flung  open,  as 
the  bridal  party  neared  the  steps  which  led  to  it,  and  disclosed  six  or 
seven  rolls  of  parchment,  folded  on  silver  pins,  and  filled  with  the 
same  strange  letters,  each  clothed  in  drapery  of  variously  colored 
brocade,  or  velvet,  and  surmounted  by  two  sets  of  silver  ornaments, 
in  which  the  bell  and  pomegranate  were,  though  small,  distinctly  dis- 
cernible. A  superb  lamp,  of  solid  silver,  was  suspended  from  the  roof; 
undone  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  of  equally  valuable  material,  and 
always  kept  lighted,  hung  just  before  the  ark. 

Julien  Morales,  at  his  own  particular  request,  was  to  read  the  cere- 
mony ;  and  three  hours  after  noon  he  stood  within  the  portals,  on  the 
highest  step ;  a  slab  of  white  marble  divided  him  from  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  over  whom  a  canopy  was  raised,  supported  by  four  silver 
poles.  The  luxuriant  hair  of  the  bride  had  been  gathered  up,  and, 
-save  two  massive  braids,  shading  her  brow  and  cheek,  was  concealed 
under  a  head-dress,  somewhat  resembling  an  eastern  turban,  but  well 

^  suited  to  her  countenance.     Her  dress,  of  the  fashion  before  described, 

was  all  of  white — ^the  jacket  or  bodice  richly  woven  with  gold  threads  ; 
but  so  thick  a  veil  enveloped  face  and  form,  that  her  sweet  face  was 
<5oncealed,  until,  at  one  particular  part  of  the  mysterious  rite  (for  such, 
to  the  Spaniards,  this  ceremony  must  have  been),  the  veil  was  uplift- 
ed for  her  to  taste  the  sacred  wine,  and  not  allowed  to  fall  again. 
Neither  the  bridegroom  (agitated  himself,  for  his  was  not  a  nature  to 
think  lightly  of  the  nuptial  rite),  nor  Henriquez  (whose  excitement 
was  extreme)  was  conscious  of  the  looks  of  alarm,  blended  with  ad- 
miration, which  the  raising  of  the  veil  attracted  toward  Marie. 
Lovely  she  was ;  but  it  was  the  loveliness  of  a  marble  statue,  not  of 
life — her  very  lips  were  blanched,  and  every  feature  still,  indeed ;  but 
a  stillness  of  so  peculiar  an  expression,  so  inexpressibly,  so  thrillingly 
sad,  that  admiration  appeared  indefinably  and  strangely  transformed 
to  pain.  The  wedding  ring  was  placed  upon  her  hand — a  thin  crystal 
goblet  broken  by  Ferdinand,  on  the  marble  at  his  feet — and  the  rites 

[  were  concluded.     An  almost  convulsive  embrace  from  her  father — 

L 

,  the  unusual  wildness  of  his  voice  and  manner,  as  he  blessed,  and  called 

her  his  own  precious  cliild,  who  this  day  had  placed  the  seal  upon 
his  happiness,  and  confirmed  twenty  years  of  filial   devotedness  and 
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love — ^awoke  her  from  that  stagnating  trance.  She  folded  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  burst  into  passionate  tears ;  and  there  were  none, 
not  even  Ferdinand,  to  chide  or  doubt  tliat  emotion — it  was  but 
Diitural  to  her  character,  and  the  solemn  service  of  the  day. 

Gay  and  joyous  was  the  meal  which  followed  the  bridal.  No  ap- 
purtenances of  modern  pomp  and  luxury,  indeed,  decorated  the  board : 
its  only  ornaments  were  the  loveliest  flowers,  arranged  in  alabaster 
cases,  and  silver  baskets  filled  with  blusliing  fruits.  The  food  was 
simple,  and  the  wines  not  choice  ;  but  the  guests  thought  not  of  mere 
sensual  enjoyment.  In  these  secret  meetings,  each  felt  there  was 
something  holy  ;  richer  homes,  more  gorgeous  feasts,  were  theirs  in 
the  world,  whenever  they  so  willed  ;  but  such  intercourse  of  brother- 
hood seldom  occurred,  and  when  it  came,  was  consequently  hallowed. 

Some  time  they  sat  around  the  board ;  and  so  unrestrained,  so  full 
ofvaried  interest  was  their  eager  converse,  that  sunset  came  unheeded ; 
and  the  silver  lamps,  fed  with  sweet  incense,  were  placed  upon  the 
table.  Julien  then  arose,  and  solemnly  pronounced  the  usual  blessing 
or  rather  thanksgiving,  after  the  bridal  feast.  Marie  did  not  look  up 
during  its  continuance ;  but  as  it  concluded,  she  arose,  and  was  about 
to  retire  with  Donna  Emilie,  when  her  eye  q^ught  her  father,  and  a 
ery  of  alarm  broke  from  her.  The  burning  flush  had  given  place  to 
a  livid  paleness — the  glittering  of  the  eye  to  a  fixed  and  glassy  gaze. 
The  frame  was,  for  a  moment,  rigid  as  stone,  then  fearfully  convulsed ; 
and  Reuben,  starting  forward,  caught  his  master  as  he  fell.  There 
was  something  so  startling  and  unusual  in  the  seizure,  that  even  those 
accnstomed  to  his  periods  of  insensibility  were  alarmed ;  and  vain  was 
every  effort  of  Ferdinand  to  awaken  hope  and  comfort  in  the  seem- 
ingly frozen  spirit  of  liis  bride. 

Ilenriquez  was  conveyed  to  his  room,  and  every  restorative  applied ; 
but  even  the  skill  of  Julien,  well  versed  as  he  was  in  the  healing  art, 
was  without  efiect.  More  than  an  hour  passed  and  still  he  lay  like 
death ;  and  no  sound,  no  sob,  broke  from  the  torn  heart  of  his  hapless 
child,  who  knelt  beside  his  couch;  her  large  dark  eyes,  distended  to 
efen  more  than  their  usual  size,  fixed  upon  his  face :  her  hands 
clasped  round  one  of  his ;  but,  had  she  sought  thus  to  give  warmth  she 
would  have  failed,  for  the  hand  of  the  living  was  cold  and  damp  as 
that  of  the  seeming  dead.  A  slight,  almost  imperceptible  flush 
floated  over  that  livid  cheek — ^the  eyes  unclosed,  but  so  quickly  closed 
again  that  it  was  more  like  the  convulsive  quivering  of  the  muscle 
than  the  afiort  oi  the  wiU ;  and  Marie  alone  had  marked  the  change. 
Vol.  IV.- 
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"Father !"  she  almoBt  shrieked  in  agony,  "in  mercy  speak  to  me 
again — say  but  you  forgive — ^bless ^'* 

"  Forgive,"  feebly  repeated  the  dying  man ;  and  the  strong  feeling 
of  the  father,  for  a  brief  interval,  conquered  even  death — "  Forgive  ? 
— my  beautiful — my  own ! — the  word  is  meaningless,  applied  to  thee. 
Art  thou  not  my  Ferdinand's  bride,  and  hast  thou  not  so  taken  the 
sting,  the  trial  even  from  this  dread  moment  ?  My  precious  one  1 — 
would  I  could  see  that  face  once  more — ^but  it  is  dark — all  dark — 
kiss  me,  my  child  !" 

She  threw  herself  upon  his  bosom,  and  covered  his  cheek  with 
kisses.  He  passed  his  hand  feebly  over  her  face,  as  if  the  touch  could 
once  more  bring  her  features  to  his  sight;  and  then  extending  his 
left  hand,  feebly  called — "  Ferdinand  !" 

His  nephew  caught  the  withered  hand,  and  kneeling  down  pressed 
it  reverentially  and  fondly  to  his  lips. 

Henriquez's  lips  moved,  but  there  came  no  word. 

"  Doubt  me  not,  my  more  than  father !  From  boyhood  to  youth, 
from  youth  to  manhood,  I  have  doted  on  thy  child.  Shall  I  love  and 
cherish  her  less  now,  that  she  has  Only  me  ?  Oh,  trust  me ! — ^if  de- 
votion can  give  joy,  she  will  know  no  grief,  that  man  can  avert, 
again  1" 

A  strange  but  a  beautiM  Ught  for  a  single  minute  dispersed  the 
fearful  shadow  creeping  over  Henriquez's  features. 

"  My  son  1  my  son  ! — I  bless  thee — ^and  thou,  too,  my  drooping 
flower.  Julien  I  my  brother — ^lay  me  beside  my  Miriam.  Thou  didst 
not  come  for  this — ^but  it  is  well.  My  children — ^my  friends— eend 
up  the  hymn  of  praise — ^the  avowal  of  our  faith ;  once  more  awake 
the  voice  of  our  fathers  1" 

He  was  obeyed ;  a  psalm  arose,  solemn  and  sweet,  in  accents  famil- 
iar as  their  mother  tongue,  to  those  who  chanted ;  but  had  any  other 
been  near,  not  a  syllable  would  have  been  intelligible.  But  the  voice 
which  in  general  led  in  such  solemn  service^-so  thrilling  in  its 
sweetness,  that  the  most -indifferent  could  not  listen  to  it  unmoved — 
now  lay  hushed  and  mute,  powerless  even  to  breathe  the  sobs  that 
crushed  her  heart.  And  when  the  psalm  ceased,  and  the  prayer  for 
the  dying  followed,  with  one  mighty  effort  Henriquez  raised  himself, 
and  clasping  his  hands,  uttered  distinctly  the  last  solemn  words  ever 
spoken  by  his  race,  and  then  sunk  back — and  there  was  silence. 
Minutes,  many  minutes,  rolled  by — ^but  Marie  moved  not.  Gently, 
and  tenderly,  Don  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  disengaging  the  convulsive 
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hold  with  which  she  still  clasped  her  parent,  and  sought  to  bear  her 
from  that  sad  and  solemn  room.  Wildly  she  looked  up  in  his  face, 
and  then  on  those  beloved  features,  already  fixed  and  gray  in  death ; 
—with  frantic  strength  she  pushed  aside  her  husband,  and  sunk  down 
by  her  father's  side. 


THE  NEW  «  BETH-EL  "  CONGREGATIOK 

Wb  have  hitherto  refrained  from  making  any  conmient  on  the  pro- 
posed union  of  the  congregations  Anahi  Chesed  and  Adath  Jeshuruny 
or  even  from  announcing  the  fact,  not  because  we  were  indifferent  to 
the  importance  of  the  proposal,  or  skeptical  as  to  the  good  which 
would  inure  to  Judaism  in  general  and  the  Reform  cause  in  particular 
by  sach  a  union,  but  because  we  thought  it  best  to  await  the  con- 
summation of  the  project,  when  all  doubt  as  to  the  probability  of  its 
accomplishment  would  be  finally  set  at  rest.     Now,  however,  that  the 
details  have  been  so  definitely  arranged  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  the  respective  bodies  will,  in  general  meeting,  cordially 
indorse  the  action  of  their  Committees,  we  hesitate  no  longer  in  offer- 
ing our  warmest  and  sincere  congratulations  to  both  congregations. 
That  the  Anshi  Chesed  congregation — one  of  the  oldest  in  New  York 
and  until  recently  upholding  orthodox  principles — should  have  con- 
sented to  amalgamation  with  one  of  the  leading  reform  congregations 
in  America,  speaks  highly  not  only  for  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  its 
members,  but  also  for  the  truth  of  that  noble  cause  which  has  again 
made  so  great  a  victory.     Nor  does  this  union  refiect  less  highly  on 
the  Temple  Adath  Jeahurun^  which  though  recognized  as  one  of  the 
exemplars  and  foremost  workers  in  the  Reform  school  has  yet  con- 
sented to  dissolve  its  own  independent  existence  and,  by  amalgama- 
tion with  another  element,  assume  a  new  name  and  a  new  organiza- 
tion. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  union  should  be  hailed  with  much 
satisfaction  by  the  entire  Jewish  community  of  this  city.  "  In  union 
there  is  strength,"  is  an  old  proverb  that  can  have  no  stronger  exem- 
plification than  in  the  case  of  our  Jewish  associations.  With  the 
majority  of  our  congregations,  as  with  our  societies,  the  element  which 
is  mostly  wanting  is  strength,  and  this  want  is  occasioned  principally 
^  the  mistaken  idea  of  maintainig  a  so-called  independence  at  all 
sacrifices.    The  dissemination  of  Judaism  depends  not  so  much  on 
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the  number  of  congregations  as  on  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  our  congregations, 
especially  in  small  cities  where  three  or  more  exist,  are  utterly  power- 
less to  cultivate  all  those  institutions  so  essential  in  this  age  to  the 
proper  development  of  Judaism. 

In  the  present  instance  the  new  congregation,  henceforth  to  be 
I  known  by  the  name  of  Beth-El^  or  "  House  of  God,"  will  be  inaugu- 

)  rated  under  a  most  happy  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances.    In 

\  possession  already  of  a  magnificent  temple,  erected  on  one  of  the 

^  fashionable  avenues  of  the  city,  at  an  expense  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 

million  of  dollars,  and  of  a  large  membership  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  many  men  of  recognized  ability,  wealth  arid  social  positjon ; 
it  also  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  who,  for  eloquence  and  erudition,  breadth  of  sentiment 
and  true  religious  fervor,  has  not  his  superior  if  indeed  his  equal  in 
America.  The  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Einhorn  has  for  years  been 
familiar  to  the  Jewish  public,  not  merely^  on  account  of  his  great 
learning  and  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  Israel's  fold,  but  because 
'  of  those  sterling  qualities  which  must  continue  as  heretofore  to  endear 

him  to  his  flock.  Knowledge  and  eloquence  are  very  necessary 
qualifications  for  a  Jewish  minister,  but  there  is  something  which,  to 
our  mind,  is  far  superior  even  to  these,  and  that  something  is  honesty 
of  purpose,  integrity  of  principle,  and  firmness  of  character  to  main- 
tain an  idea  when  convinced  of  its  truth  under  all  circumstances  and 
at  any  personal  sacrifice.  Without  tliis,  the  ministrations  of  any  man, 
how  learned  soever  he  may  be,  cannot  accomplish  good  and  cannot 
prove  of  any  permanent  value  to  those  to  whom  he  ministers.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  in  the  ministry  of  all  denominations,  ours  not 
excepted,  men  who,  though  thoroughly  educated  and  fit  in  other 
respects,  are  so  unprincipled  as  often  to  think  more  of  their  own 
personal  interests  and  aggrandizement  than  of  their  allegiance  to  that 
cause  to  which  they  profess  to  be  devoted.  We  have  indeed  our 
i  share  of  unprincipled  men  in  the  ministry,  who  care  little  for  the 

advancement  of  their  congregations,  so  long  as  they  are  well  paid  and 
I  grow  fat  on  the  ignorance  of  their  flocks — men  indeed  who  are  willing 

^  to  preach  any  set  of  doctrines  or  uphold  any  set  of  principles  provided 

they  can  do  so  with  profit  to  themselves.     Dr.  Einhorn  is  not  one  of 
}  these.     Tears  of  patient  toil,  of  unswerving  fidelity,  of  the  most 

'  uncompromising  integrity,  have  won  for  him  the  respect  and  admira- 

tion even  of  those  who  may  differ  from  his  views.     In  penning  these 
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words  we  desire  to  pay  do  compliment  to  Dr.  Einhom.  His  merit 
and  worth  are  too  well  recognized  to  need  comment  at  this  late  day, 
and  even  if  they  were  not  so,  we  would  be  the  last  one  to  eulogize 
another  merely  for  the  purpose  of  idle  adulation.  Truth  is  however 
not  flattery ;  hence  we  liave  no  hesitation  as  a  public  journalist  in 
expressing  our  belief  that  the  Rabbi  of  the  Beth-El  Temple,  though 
advanced  in  years  (and  men  do  like  their  ease  in  their  old  age)  is  yet 
as  incapable  to-day  of  sacrificing  an  iota  of  his  principles  as  he  was 
when  he  possessed  all  the  vigor,  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  It  is 
Boch  men  as  these  we  need  in  Israel's  ministry,  such  men  that  it  is  the 
dnty  of  congregations  to  seek  and  acquire. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  new  congregation  will  soon  assume  a  high 
rank  among  the  great  congregations  of  the  country  and  that  its  ex- 
ample will  in  process  of  time  be  productive  of  the  happiest  results. 
There  is  a  noble  future  before  it.  Though  much  has  been  done  in 
the  Jewish  fold,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done.  There  are  still  errors 
to  eradicate,  false  theories  to  uproot  and  abuses  to  be  corrected.  To 
it  therefore  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  community  of  this  country  will  be 
turned,  and  its  movements  wnll  be  closely  watched  with  no  little 
solicitude  by  all  earnest  members  of  our  faith.  A  Beth-El  should 
always  be  the  place  w^hence  will  emanate  knowledge  and  light,  correct 
principles,  true  religious  fervor,  and  that  practical  example  of  right- 
eousness and  piety  without  which  all  theoretical  lessons  must  lose 
their  wholesome  eflfect.  Believing  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  every 
Other,  the  congregation  will  be  worthy  of  its  name,  we  cordially  bid  it 
"  God  speed  "  on  its  holy  mission. 


THE  WOETHIEST  OF  TREES. 

A  WEARY  traveler  had  been  journeying  all  day  across  an  arid  plain 
under  a  scorching  sun,  and  was  almost  overcome  with  fatigue,  when 
at  length  his  path  led  him  into  a  thick  forest  where  the  spreading 
boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree  cast  a  cool  shade  over  the  ground. 
Winding  amid  the  trees  was  a  gently-flowing  rivulet  and  on  its  brink 
grew  crowds  of  bulrushes  with  bending  stems,  and  heads  humbly 
stooping  to  the  stream  beneath.  Here  the  traveler  rested,  and  as 
he  lay  on  the  ground,  began  to  admire  the  beautiful  trees  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  to  wonder  which  was  the  most  valuable  of  all. 
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Thus  thinking,  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt.  Behold  in  his  dream,  he 
saw  the  trees  of  the  forest  pleading  before  him,  each  claiming  to  be 
considered  the  worthiest. 

First  spoke  the  cedar,  and  said,  "  What  tree  can  be  compared  to 
me?  On  the  lofty  heights  of  Lebanon  is  my  abode,  and  my  top 
touches  tlie  sky.  Under  my  fair  spreading  boughs  all  the  beasts  of 
the  field  find  shelter.  Of  me  kings  build  their  palaces,  princes  their 
mansions.  All  men  admire  me ;  all  poets  have  sung  my  praise. 
Surely  I  am  the  king  of  the  trees." 

"  No,"  said  the  palm ;  "  with  all  thy  vain  boast,  O  cedar,  thou  art 
barren,  thou  yieldest  not  sweet  fruits,  which  satisfy  the  hungry,  and 
refresh  the  weary.  And  does  not  my  tall  trunk  excite  the  admiration 
of  men  ?     Useful  and  beautiful,  I  claim  to  be  king  of  the  trees." 

Then  spake  the  myrtle.  "  Ye,  tall  trees,  lack  my  fragrant  odor. 
Ye  gratify  only  man's  bodily  wants ;  but  my  sweet  scent  delights  his 
soul.  When  hungry,  he,  like  the  brute,  eagerly  eats  of  thy  fruit,  O 
palm  !  when  weary,  he,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  lies  down  under 
thy  shade,  O  cedar.  But  when  his  soul  is  calm  and  serene,  when 
contemplating  the  glories  of  his  Maker,  then  he  holds  in  his  hand  a 
sprig  of  my  boughs,  and  its  gratefulfragranceraises  his  lofty  thoughts 
still  higher.     And  so  I  claim  the  royal  crown  of  trees." 

Then  a  multitude  of  other  plants  took  up  the  strain  ;  some  boast- 
ing of  their  delicious  fruits,  some  of  tlie  beauties  or  fragrance  of  their 
flowers.  Each,  on  account  of  some  quality  of  its  own,  claimed  the 
pre-eminence. 

But  the  poor  bulrushes,  that  grew  on  the  bank  of  the  rivulet,  were 
silent.  They  knew  that  they  had  nothing  to  boast  of,  and  they  hum- 
bly held  their  peace. 

The  wayfarer  in  his  dream  felt  puzzled,  not  knowing  to  which  of 
the  haughty  candidates  to  allow  the  superiority ;  when  lo  !  he  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven,  proclaiming — "  Be  abashed,  ye  proud  trees,  ye 
that  vaunt  of  the  gifts  that  I  have  deemed  fit  to  bestow  upon  you* 
Ye  are  all  alike  deficient  of  the  virtue  of  humility.  To  the  humble 
bulrush  shall  be  assigned  the  superiority.  Its  meek  silence  is  in  my 
ears  more  eloquent  than  your  pompous  boasts.  Moses,  the  meekest 
of  men,  has  been  chosen  by  me,  as  the  messenger  through  whom  my 
Law  shall  be  given  to  the  world ;  and  the  meekest  of  men  shall  choose 
the  meekest  of  trees,  as  the  instrument  with  which  to  write  that  Law." 

And  so  Moses  wrote  the  Law  with  a  reed  of  the  lowly  bulrush. 
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THE   STAGE. 

The  Academy  of  Music  seems  destined  this  winter  to  be  a  scene  of 
operatic  entertainments  excelling  in  brilliancy  and  superiority  all  pre- 
vious representations  held  within  its  walls.  The  entrancing  delights 
of  Italian  opera  as  rendered  by  those  great  artists  of  the  Strakosch 
company  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  an  admiring  auditory  when 
the  announcement  was  made  that  English  opera,  with  our  own  favorite 
prima-donna,  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  as  the  principal  attraction, 
would  reign  at  the  Academy  for  a  brief  period. 

Judging  from  the  large  gatherings  which  assembled  at  every  per- 
fonnance,  Messrs.  Hess  and  Grau,  the  Managers,  have  every  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  generous  support  and  encouragement 
given  to  them  by  the  New  York  public.  Not  indeed  but  that  they 
merited  such  support,  for  though  their  company  could  not  properly 
or  truthfully  be  termed  great,  they  yet  possessed  sufficient  merit  and 
attractiveness  to  render  whatever  was  attempted  by  them  in  a  man- 
ner generally  acceptable. 

It  would  be  more  than  unfair  to  draw  any  comparison  between  the 
Italian  and  English  companies,  since  English  opera  is  in  no  part  of 
the  world  conducted  on  the  same  scale  of  magnificence  as  Italian 
opera,  and  because  also  a  company  such  as  is  at  present  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Strakosch,  is  not  often  seen  on  this  western  hemi- 
sphere. Without  entering  therefore  upon  the  ungracious  task  of 
comparing  the  merits  of  the  respective  artists,  or  even  without  criti- 
cising the  several  performances,  which  our  limited  space  will  not 
permit,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  English  opera  has  been 
seldom  produced  in  better  style  or  with  more  agreeable  results.  Every 
member  seemed  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  desire  to  please,  and 
this  painstaking  spirit  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  large  and  fashion- 
able audiences  which  assembled  at  every  representation.  Indeed  the 
general  feeling  was  to  judge  of  the  performances  in  their  entirety  and 
to  pass  over  individual  faults.  The  orchestra  and  chorus  were  both 
of  unusual  strength  for  English  opera  and  were  in  excellent  training. 

The  leading  artists  were  Miss  Kellogg,  Mrae.  Van  Zandt,  Mrs. 
Zelda  Seguin  and  Messrs.  Habelmann,  Joseph  Maas,  Wilford 
Moj^an,  Wm.  Carlton,  Henry  Peakes,  Edward  Seguin  and  Gustavus 
HdL  The  repertoire  consisted  of  "  Lucia,"  "  Martha,"  "  Maritana," 
"The  Bohemian  Girl,"  "The  Marriage  of  Figai-o,"  "Faust"  and 
^  fiiggoletto."    The  season  embraced  seven  evening  and  two  matinee 
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performances,  one  of  the  evenings  being  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of 
the  French  Benevolejit  Society. 

The  final  season  of  Italian  opera  this  year  will  be  entered  upon  on 
Friday,  Febniary  20th,  and  will  extend  over  a  period  of  six  weeks. 
Prominent  in  the  list  of  operas  to  be  represented  is  Wagner's  "Lohen- 
giin,"  which  hitherto  has  never  been  performed  on  the  Italian  stage 
of  the  United  States.  Mme.  Nilsson  is  to  personate  EUa^  Sig.  Cam- 
panini,  Lohengrin^  and  Miss  Gary,  Ortrud.  The  scenery  and  dresses 
will  be  entirely  new,  and  purchased  expressly  for  the  production  of 
the  opera  in  tliis  country.  The  repertoire  will  include  "  Aida,"  with 
all  its  gorgeous  scenery,  and  the  well-known  operas  in  which  Mme. 
Nilsson  has  justly  earned  her  great  reputation.  The  friends  of  music 
will  thus  have  another  opportunity  of  hearing  Italian  opera  exquisitely 
rendered  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  competent  companies  at  present 
organized.  The  sale  of  boxes  and  seats  for  the  eighteen  nights  and 
six  matinees  will  be  commenced  on  Thursday,  February  12th,  and 
the  perfoi'mance  on  the  opening  night  will  be  "  Lucia,"  in  wliich 
Mme.  Nilsson,  M.  Capoul  and  M.  Maurel  will  appear.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  securing  seats,  as  we  doubt  not  that  the  Academy 
will  again  be  the  scene  of  immense  gatherings. 

At  the  several  theatres  the  changes  during  the  past  month  have 
not  been  sufficiently  important  to  call  for  any  extended  notice.  The 
Union  Square  continues  to  run  "  Led  Astray,"  which  seems  likely  to 
hold  its  place  on  the  boards  for  some  weeks  to  come.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  Herald  and  those  so-called  critics  who  are 
inimical  to  Mr.  Boucicault,  the  public  seem  not  to  tire  of  witnessing 
this  really  excellent  play.  So  great  is  tlie  rush  nightly  that  seats  can 
be  engaged  a  month  in  advance.  For  our  part  we  adhere  to  the 
opinion  originally  formed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  piece,  and  maintain 
that  a  more  moral  and  unexceptional  play  has  not  been  written  for 
many  years,  and  if  we  add  to  this  fact  the  able  manner  in  which  it  is 
produced,  and  the  excitement  it  has  created,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
warfare  which  has  been  waged  against  it,  the  reason  is  obvious  why 
the  public  demand  is  still  so  great  for  it. 

Mr.  Lester  Wallaok  is  now  appearing  at  his  own  house  in 
"  Money,"  and  is  making  a  reality  of  his  performance  by  drawing 
good  paying  houses.  At  Booth's,  "  Elene  "  still  keeps  its  place,  while 
the  same  can  be  said  of  "  Folline  "  at  the  Fifth  Avenue.  The  YRIies 
are  the  attraction  at  Niblo's,  and  "  A  Round  of  Pleasure  "  is  now 
nightly  held  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCHES    OF    THE    JEWISH    CONGRE- 
GATIONS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Tufpu  SttASn-Ei.,  ooB.  6th  Atx.  and  iSc  Smxr. 

SoxE  years  ago  the  editor  of  this  mugazine  iesiied  a  prospectuB 
annoTuicing  his  intention  of  publishing  a  work  on  the  histories  of  the 
Jewifih  congregations  of  this  country.  Without  entering  here  apon 
the  arguments  advanced  at  that  time  in  support  of  the  project,  it  'will 
begnfiScient  to  state  that  hia  leading  idea  and  hope  was  by  means 
of  t^  data  thns  obtained  and  furnished,  not  only  to  place  before  the 

Entersd  Boooiding  to  Act  of  CougreBx,  in  the  year  16T4,  bjr  Bifhazi.  D'G.  Ltwih,  in 
the  office  of  tlie  Librariui  of  CougreBs,  ftt  Wasbington, 
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public  a  standard  book  of  reference  and  authority,  but  to  prepare  the 
material  from  which  a  subsequont  history  of  the  Jews  of  America 
might  be  compiled  either  by  himself  or  by  others.     For  nearly  three 
centuries  have  the  Jewish  people  been  dwelling  in  this  land  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  perhaps  in  no  other  country  in  the  world 
have  they  lived  happier  or  accomplished  more.     Yet  has  the  attempt 
never  been  made  to  write  either  a  complete  history  of  the  people 
themselves,  or,  what  is  still  more  important,  a  truthful  record  of  the 
development   of   Judaism    throughout    this    great  republic.      The 
immense  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  correct  information,  the 
time  that  would  have  to  be  consumed  in  traveling  and  in  correspond- 
ence, the  enormous  expense  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  work,  and  the  very  slight  encouragement  given  to  those 
who  have  engaged  in  any  literary  labor  appealing  exclusively  to  the 
Jewish  community,  have  doubtless  been  among  the  causes  which  have 
hitherto   deterred  many  from  undertaking  a  task  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  over-estimated.     Believing  that  energy  and  perse- 
verance would  eventually  surmount  all  difficulties,  and  relying  upon 
the  co-operation  of  the  executives  of  the  various  congregations  and 
societies,  the  editor  entered  hopefully  and  cheerfully  upon  the  work, 
and  for  a  time  made  considerable  progress  in  his  researches.     Other 
and  graver  duties,  both  public  and  private,  interfered  however  to 
prevent  the  successftd  execution  of  his  plan,  and  so  after  months  of 
heavy  labor  and  considerable  monetary  outlay,  the  whole  project  had 
so  be  suspended.     Although  five  years  have  passed  since  then,  it  does 
not  seem  that  any  one  els^  has  made  the  slightest  effort  in   the 
same  direction.     In  resuming  the  subject,  therefore,  the  editor  trusts 
that  with  the  additional  facilities  afforded  him  in  his  present  connec- 
tion with  this  magazine,  he  will  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  work 
without  further  interruption.     The  original  idea  has  been  somewhat 
modified,  and  instead   of  publishing  the  various  histories   in  one 
volume,  they  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  the  Nkw 
Eea.     Their  publication  in  separate  book  form  will  be  a  matter 
for  future  consideration.   No  regular  order  of  precedence  will  for  the 
present  be  observed ;  the  histories  of  those  congregations  which   are 
easiest  obtained  being  fii*8t  published. 
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I. 

The  Temple  Emanu-El. 

The  Emanu-El  congregation^  whose  history  extends  over  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  first  reform  congrega- 
tion in  Amerioa.     Organized  especially  for  the  purpose  of  proclaii%> 
iog  the  domitiDn  of  reason  over  faith  it   has,  by  its  nntiring  efforts 
tfid  pera^veranee^  given  the  impetus  to  that  great  movement  which  now 
muubers  under  its  banners  nearly  all  the  leading  congregations  in 
this  country.     During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  many 
Jews  emigrate^  Irom   Germany   and  settling  in  New  York  soon 
established  themselves  both  commercially  and  socially,  and  became 
identified  with  the  land  of  their  adoption.     Some  of  these  enjoyed  a 
certain  amount  of  education,  were  very  liberal  in  their  views  and 
sentiments,  and  possessed  a  clear  perception  of  religious  matters  and 
the  requirements  of  the  age.     But  these  being  small  in  number  and 
with  limited  means  at  their  command  were  unable  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent association.     They  therefore  afiiliated  with  the  Oerman  con. 
gr^tions  then  in  eidstence,  of  which  there  were  three,  the  Anahi 
OAesedj  Shaar  Hashamayiraj  and  Rodef  Shalom.     In  the  year 
1843,  however.  Dr.  Ludwig  Merzbacher,  of  Furth,  arrived  in  New 
Tork  and  preached  occasionally  to  those  three  congregations.     But 
when  it  was  proposed  to  engage  him  conjointly  as  their  spiritual  leader, 
decided  objections  were  raised  because  his  sermons  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  reform.     This  gave  the  incentive  to  those  anxious  for 
progress,  and  it  was  then  determined  to  endeavor  at  all  hazards  to 
establish  a  new  congregation  with  Dr.  Merzbacher  as  rabbi.     Ac- 
cordingly on  November  19,  1843,  Messrs.  W.  Renau,  H.  Felsenheld, 
P.  Bruckman,  T.  Muhlhauser,  S.  Kling,  S.  Bosenbourgh,  M.  Beut- 
linger,  Levy   Philip,   Wolf  Felsenheld,   Marx  Neuburg,  Emanuel 
Stoifman,    B.    Rothschild,   Jacob   Blumenthal,   Julius   Meyer   and 
Kahnan  Jacobs  founded  a  society  for  divine  worship  and  framed 
statutes  for  the  government  of  the  same,  in  the  preface  of  which  the 
following  resolution  was  expressed,  which  clearly  sets  forth  the  great 
object  those  gentlemen  had  in  view : 

"That  we  can  undertake  no  work  more  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  and  more  advantageous  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our 
co-religionists,  of  our  children  and  of  our  children's  children,  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  than  by  striving  to  introduce  an  improved  form 
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of  divine  service,  and  thus  to  influence  the  religious  and  moral  culti- 
vation of  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion." 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  difficulties,  which  these  fifteen 
gentlemen  had  to  encounter,  they  zealously  continued  their  exertions 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  nntil  on  April  6, 1845,  their  number  having  been 
increased  to  33,  a  general  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  Emanu-El 
fongregation  was  regularly  organized  nnder  that  name.  Dr.  Merz- 
bacher  was  then  engaged  as  the  Sabbi  and  Lecturer,  aiid  Rev.  G.  M. 
Cohn  as  Header,  each  with  a  salary  of  $200  per  annum,  and  Wm.  W. 
Benau  was  engaged  as  bexion  and  Secretary  with  an  amiuld  salary  of 
$150,  while  a  room  in  a  private  dwelling  house  at  the  comer  of 
Grand  and  Clinton  streets  was  hired  and  fitted  up»f«*  a  Synagogue, 
the  front  seats  being  set  apart  for  the  men,  and  the  back  seats  for  the 
women.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  congregation  which  now 
numbers  433  members,  possesses  a  most  gorgeous  temple,  erected  at 
an  expense  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  said 
to  be  the  grandest  ecclesiastical  building  in  America,  maintains  two 
Preachers  at  the  annual  salary  of  six  thousand  dollars  each,  besides 
supporting  liberally  the  Reader,  Organist,  Choir,  Sexton  and  the  other 
officials,  and  incurs  an  expenditure  for  congregational  and  charitable 
purposes  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  per  annum. 

As  soon  as  the  congregation  was  org§|iized,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consult  with  the  Rabbi  upon  the  reforms  necessary  to  be 
introduced  in  the  public  services.  A  gratuitous  choir  was  also  formed, 
and  proper  arrangements  made  for  the  keeping  of  a  regular  register  of 
Marriages  and  Deaths.  An  elementary  school  was  opened  in  the 
room  used  for  divine  service,  but  owing  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
location,  it  did  not  succeed.  During  the  following  two  years  th( 
coDgregation  had  to  struggle  against  many  hai*dships,  and  to  eni 
counter  the  jealousy  and  coolness  with  which  the  members  of  tin 
older  congregations  regarded  its  development.  Its  perseverance  wi 
however  rewarded.  On  October  19,  1847,  under  the  administration 
Mr.  DittenhoefFer  as  President,  it  was  enabled  to  purchase  achu] 
in  Christie  street,  between  Walker  and  Hester  streets,  for  the  sui 
of  $12,000,  and  this  having  been  altered  so  as  to  form  a  temple,  w 
in  AprQ  1848,  on  the  Sabbath  before  Passover,  solemnly  dedicate< 
The  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  congregation  then  coi 
menced. 

With  the  possession  of  the  new  place  of  worship,  the  desire  U 
improvements  manifested  itself.    An  organ  was  bought  to  accompai 
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the  choir,  the  triennial  cycle  of  the  reading  of  the  Law,  memorial 
service  of  departed  bohIb  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  anmial 
confirmation  of  boys  and  girls,  were  gradually  introduced,  and  old- 
fashioned,  useless  ceremonies,  such  as  reading  a  portion  of  the  law  by 
a  so-called  ^^  Bar  Mitzva^^  boy,  making  a  ^^  MUheberach^^  by  the 
person  called  up  to  the  law,  and  eventually  the  "  Calling  up  to  the  Law" 
itself,  were  abolished.  On  October  18,  1848,  the  Elementary  School 
was  again  organized  and  by  dint  of  great  energy  was  maintained  until 
1854,  when  for  many  reasons  the  undertaking  was  abandoned ;  but  in 
its  place  a  Religious  School  was  instituted,  which  is  still  in  existence, 
and  which  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  numbering  about 
400  pupils.  This  Eeligious  School  has  served  as  a  model  for  many 
other  congregations. 

In  January,  1851,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Weber  was  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Organist,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  served  the 
•congregation  with  much  fidelity  and  zeal.  Mr.  Weber  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  best  organists  in  America,  beside  being  a 
thorough  musician.  Many  of  his  compositions  are  sung  in  the  temple, 
And  are  always  remarkable  for  the  devotional  feeling  they  inspire  no 
less  than  for  their  intrinsic  beauty. 

Among  the  most  important  incidents  in  this,  the  second  period  of 
the  congregation's  history,  was  the  purchase  of  a  large  piece  of  land 
of  about  21  acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  East  New  York,  and  its 
eonsecration  as  a  burial  ground  on  April  6th,  1851.  As  was  never 
Wore  the  case  with  Jewish  cemeteries,  this  was  designed  and  laid 
out  systematically  with  fine  roads,  well-ordered  pathways,  and  beauti- 
fiil  alleys,  and  was  stocked  with  plants  and  fiowers,  so  as  to  make  the 
place  look  as  beautiful  as  possible.  Since  then  twenty  more  acres 
have  been  added,  and  "  Salem  Fields  Cemetery  "  is  to-day,  with  the 
exception  of  "  Greenwood,"  the  handsomest  cemetery  in  the  coimtry. 

In  the  following  year  the  Rev.  A.  Bubin,  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  Hechingen,  was  elected  Reader  in  place  of  Mr.  Cohn.  In  se- 
curing the  services  of  this  gentleman  the  congregation  i-eally  made  a 
happy  acquisition.  His  beautiful  baritone  voice,  rich  in  pathos,  and 
the  solemn  and  devout  manner  in  which  he  intones  the  service,  have 
done  much  toward  enlarging  the  congregation  and  establishing  its 
celebrity.  Mr.  Rubin  was  installed  into  office  in  August  1852 ;  and 
to  the  present  day  continues  to  discharge  liis  duties  to  the  satisfaction 
4Liid  admiration  of  all. 

The  number  of  members  after  Mr.  Rubin's  election  becoming  con- 
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Biderably  augmented,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  .proca^e  a  larger 
building.  The  Temple  in  Chrystie  street  was  therefore  sold  to  the 
Beth  Israel  congregation,  which  had  been  established  in  1846,  for 
$17,000,  and  a  large,  roomy  church  on  East  Twelfth  street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Avenues,  was  bought  for  $30,000,  converted  into  a 
Temple,  and  dedicated  on  the  Feast  of  Passover,  March  31st,  1 864. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  third  era  of  the  congregation. 

In  August,  1854,  the  present  Secretary,  Mr.  Theodore  Stem,  was 
elected  to  office.  For  twenty  years  he  has  discharged  his  duties 
with  marked  efficiency.  His  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  con- 
gregation has  proved  of  much  use  to  us  in  our  researches  and  hia 
assistance  in  this  respect  is  thankfully  acknowledged. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  Temple,  the  Ladies'  Gallery  was  abol 
ished  and  family  pews  introduced — an  arrangement  which  has  since 
been  imitated  by  many  congregations.  Soon  after  this,  the  attention 
of  the  members  became  directed  to  the  form  of  prayer.  For  a  long 
while  they  had  been  aware  that  many  portions  of  the  old  ritual  did 
not  convey  the  idea  of  prayer  at  all,  but  in  reality  served  only  to 
create  disturbance  and  to  weary  the  mind,  thus  lessening  the  devo- 
tional feeling ;  that  there  were  also  many  portions,  expressing  thoughts, 
desires  and  wishes  which  contradicted  the  dictates  of  reason  and  intel- 
ligence, and  which  necessarily  rendered  the  recital  of  them  an  act  of 
hypocrisy.  To  remedy  this,  it  had  been  the  custom  to  omit  the  read- 
ing of  these  portions  during  divine  service,  but  as  this  was  found  to  be 
very  inconvenient,  a  committee  was  appointed  on  the  Ist  of  January^ 
1854,  to  consider  upon  the  revision  of  the  prayer  book,  in  conjunction, 
with  Dr.  Merzbacher,  who  was  empowered  to  make  the  necessary  al- 
terations, according  to  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

This  was  successfully  accomplished  through  the  exertions  of  Dr* 
Merzbacher,  who  spared  no  trouble  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  and 
Divine  service  according  to  the  new  form  was  at  length  performed^ 
for  the  first  time,  on  Passover  March  6th,  1855.  In  June  of  the  same 
year  the  use  of  the  Taleth  was  abolished,  and  in  September  the  ob- 
servance of  the  second  days  of  the  Festivals  shared  the  same  fate. 

Thus  the  congregation  continued  to  progress  and  prosper  until  the 
2lBt  of  October,  1856 — the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — when 
a  sad  catastrophe  occurred.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Merzbacher,  the  beloved 
Pastor,  on  his  return  home  from  the  Temple,  having  preached  as 
usual,  was  suddenly  seized  with  an. attack  of  congestion  of  the  lungs^ 
and  before  he  had  power  to  reach  his  home,  fell,  never  to  speak  again. 
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This  loss  plunged  the  congregation  into  the  deepest  sorrow,  and,  for 
a  time,  it  seemed  as  though  a  heavy  calamity  had  befallon  the  sacred 
edifice.  To  this  day  the  memory  of  the  Rabbi  who  had  done  so  much 
for  his  people  and  for  the  holy  work  of  reform,  is  revered  and  cher- 
ished by  the  congregation,  and  an  elegant  and  costly  monument 
now  stands  over  his  grave,  as  a  small  token  of  the  respect  and  love 
entertained  for  him  by  those  who  formed  his  flock  during  his  life  time. 

As  soon  as  a  proper  time  of  mourning  had  been  observed,  the 
election  of  another  spiritual  leader  was  held.  The  choice  fell  upon 
Bev.  Dr.  Samuel  Adler,  of  Worms,  circuit  Rabbi  of  Alzei,  whose 
reputation  as  a  theologian  and  scholar  was  already  well  established 
The  doctor  accepting  the  invitation,  arrived  in  this  city,  and  preached 
hifl  installation  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  before  Passover  1857.  The 
work  of  progress  was  then  continued.  Religious  works  were  com- 
piled and  published  for  the  use  of  the  Religious  School,  which 
continued  to  increase  in  usefulness  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  February  1858,  the  earnest  desire  for  English  lectures,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  manifested,  assumed  an  active  form.  The 
great  scarcity  of  competent  English  preachers,  however,  proved  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  regular  minister.  So  an  invitation 
was  tendered  to  the  popular  and  talented  English  lecturer,  Raphael 
J.  De  Cordova,  to  accept  the  position  of  lay-lecturer.  Mr.  De 
Cordova,  responded  to  the  call  of  the  congregation,  and  delivered 
lectures  upon  moral  and  sacred  subjects,  on  alternate  Sabbaths,  from 
February  1858  until  May  1864.  Instructive  and  interesting  as  his 
lectures  were,  however,  and  much  as  he  was  liked,  it  evidently  was  the 
desire  of  the  members  to  secure  the  services  of  a  regular  clergyman. 

In  the  meanwhile  improvements  in  the  form  of  worship  were  by  no 
means  at  an  end.  Many  unsuitable  matters  which  had  found  place 
in  the  new  prayer  book  from  considerations  which  were  weighty  at 
the  time  of  its  compilement,  but  which  had  now  ceased  to  be  so, 
rendered  a  fresh  revision  necessary,  so  it  was  decided  once  more  to 
undertake  it,  and  while  strictly  adhering  to  the  type  laid  down  by  its 
compiler,  Dr.  Merzbacher,  to  model  it  in  thorough  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  reform.  This  work  was  completed  by  Dr.  Adler  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  congregation.  In  May,  1864,  a  law 
was  passed  abolishing  the  wearing  of  the  hat  during  service.  Thus 
by  degrees  all  the  antiquated  and  useless  ceremonies  which  for  so 
long  a  period  tended  to  hide  the  beauties  of  true  Judaism,  w^re 
abolished  and  a  proper  form  of  worship  was  instituted. 
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But  now  the  great  point  to  which  the  minds  of  the  members  were 
directed  was  the  acquisition  of  a  new  Temple  in  a  locality  better 
adapted  to  their  wants.  Besides,  in  consequence  of  the  great  growth 
of  the  congregation,  the  Temple  on  12th  street  had  become  too  small, 
and  so  steps  were  at  length  taken  toward  obtaining  the  desired  end. 
After  much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  Building  Committee 
and  Officials  a  fine  lot  was  procured  on  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  corner 
of  43d  street,  the  designs  approved  of  and  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing commenced.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  on  Tuesday,  October 
30th,  1866,  the  Revs.  Dr.  Adler,  and  James  K.  Gutheim  of  New 
Orleans  delivering  the  orations. 

-The  necessity  for  an  English  preacher  was  now  so  evident  that 
active  measures  were  taken  to  procure  one.  There  were  many  diffi- 
culties however  in  the  way,  foremost  among  them  being  the  scarcity 
of  English  preachers.  Thus  matters  went  on  until  the  general 
meeting  of  members  in  May  1868,  when  the  Rev.  James  K.  Gutheim 
was  elected.  This  gentleman  however  did  not  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  until  December  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  building  was  completed  and  solemnly  dedicated  on 
Friday,  September  11,  1868,  the  Rev.  Drs.  S.  Adler  and  Isaac  *M. 
Wise  of  Cincinnati  being  the  orators.  On  the  following  day  Rev. 
Dr.  Einhorn  preached  the  first  Sabbath  sermon  in  the  new  Temple. 

The  following  gentlemen  constituted  the  Board  of  Officers  and 
Building  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  dedication :  Louis  May,  Presi- 
dent, Lazarus  Rosenfeld,  Vice-President,  William  Sulzbacher,  Treas- 
urer, A.  Limburger,  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  Stettheimer,  James  Seligman, 
Jacob  Goldsmith,  Meyer  Stern  and  Seligman  Adler,  Trustees;  Mar- 
tin Dittman,  Moses  Schloss,  Isaac  Bemheimer  and  Samuel  Schiffer, 
Building  Qteimittee,  A.  L.  Sanger,  Secretary. 

In  this  place  we  reproduce  the  description  of  the  building,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  October  2d,  1869. 

"  This  extraordinary  creation  of  art,  standing  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
comer  of  Forty-third  street,  combining  with  a  rare,  and  it  might  be 
said,  an  unconscious  harmony  six  difierent  orders  of  architecture- 
Saracenic,  Byzantine,  Moresque,  Arabesque,  Gothic  and  Norman — 
has  at  length  reached,  after  great  expenditure  of  money,  taste  and 
skill,  its  culminating  effect  in  the  dazzling  splendor  of  its  interior 
decoration.  The  gorgeous  frescoes  in  mosaic  are  finished,  the  ark  of 
the  Covenant  stands  perfe<5t  in  a  blaze  of  golden  glory  above  it,  the 
tablet  of  the  law  lies  open,   and  on  its  azure  field  the  precepts 
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thnndering  from  the  Mount  are  all  inscribed  in  bold  and  glittering 
characters.  The  interior  of  the  temple  is  rich  beyond  comparison. 
No  Christian  church  among  us  can  equal  its  affluent  extravagance  of 
decoration.  All  the  primary  and  secondary  shades  of  color  have 
been  blended  throughout  its  ample  area  of  frescoed  walls  with 
nnrivaled  skiU  and  beanty.  .... 

"  Of  the  many  imposing  edilices  dedicated  to  sacred  worship  that 
line  the  sides  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  lift  their  delicate  spires  to  the 
fleecy  clouds,  none  is  so  unique,  so  attractive  and  so  captivating  to 
the  eye  as  this  strangely-constructed  temple  of  Emanu-£1.  From 
the  Norman  base  to  the  Moorish  minarets,  with  their  fairy-like 
tracing,  all  is  novelty  and  beauty  alike.  .  .  .  The  building  is  164  feet 
in  length,  96  in  height,  and  90  in  width.  The  front  on  Fifth  Avenue 
has  a  rich  effect  in  pillars,  arched  openings  and  cornices,  all  elabo- 
rately carvedin  Dorchester  and  Ohio  stone.  .  .  .  The  blending  of  style 
is  copied  in  the  blending  of  color,  while  violence  of  contrast  is  every- 
where avoided.  The  two  open  belfries  or  elongated  cupolas  which 
rifle  upon  either  comer,  surmounted  by  spires  pointed  with  a  star, 
signifying  the  shield  of  David,  are  exquisitely  light  and  graceful. 
Bnt  perhaps  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  architectural  devices  is 
an  open  gallery  which  springs  across  the  roof  from  either  belfry. 
The  gaze  of  the  many  thousands,  who,  day  by  day,  ride  along  Fifth 
Avenue  to  the  Park  and  back  again  will  never  tire  of  these  beautifrd 
Moorish  minarets.  Poised  at  a  giddy  altitude  on  slender  pillars, 
through  which  come  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  beyond,  they  seem  as  if 
ever  ready  to  be  lifted  upland  wafted  away  by  the  first  breath  of  a 
heaven-bound  breeze. 

"  The  interior  of  the  Synagogue  is  divided  into  a  nave,  two  aisles 
and  a  transept.  The  large  columns  which  support  the  gallery  and 
roof  are  of  Dorchester  stone,  of  a  delicate  neutral,  but  the  four  small 
colnmns  are  of  polished  Peterhead  granite.  Above  the  side  aisles 
and  under  the  roof  there  is  an  open  gallery,  a  peculiarity  often  seen 
in  the  cathedrals  of  the  Old  World,  but  never  adopted  here  before. 
In  this  gallery  an  extraordinary  effect  has  been  introduced,  of  a 
character  quite  as  original  as  it  is  artistic.  From  end  to  end  of  either 
gallery  a  row  of  gas  jets  extends,  partially  inclosed  on  the  outer  side 
by  carved  tinwork,  painted  of  a  bright  azuline  color.  When  lighted 
np  the  reflection  thrown  into  the  deep  aisle  below  exactly  resembles 
moonlight  bursting  in  all  its  silvery  splendor  through  the  windows  at 
the  aides.     The  choir  gallery  at  the  front  end  of  the  building  is 
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lavishly  decorated.  Looking  up  from  the  ground  floor  of  the  temple 
every  pillar  of  the  balustrades  and  every  pipe  of  the  organ  seems  to 
be  enameled  in  gold,  amethyst  and  emerald.  The  whole  presents  a 
picture  of  exceeding  brilliancy,  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  in- 
terior. The  organ  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country,  except 
that  in  the  Music  Hall  of  Boston.  Its  great  size  cannot  be  fully 
appreciated  until  one  ascends  to  the  choir  gallery  and  looks  up  the 
line  of  these  enormous  pipes  that  breathe  the  deep  diapason  notes 
against  the  roof  itself.  But  the  music  of  that  organ  is  something  to 
hear,  as  its  tones  vibrate  in  huge  waves  of  sound  from  end  to  end  of 
the  temple  and  melt  away  like  billows  breaking  into  softly  dying 

murmurs  on  the  beach The  woodwork  of  both  pews  and 

gallery  is  of  solid  unvarnished  oak,  carved  in  arabesque  designs  and 
inlaid  with  colors  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ark.  The  windows  are  of 
stained  glass,  the  pews  are  all  carpeted  and  must  be  very  luxurious 
resting  places  during  a  prolonged  service.  The  aisle  is  lighted  by  a 
series  of  clustered  jets,  each  cluster  resembling  a  burning  bush,  and 
throwing,  by  their  combined  eflftilgence,  a  flood  of  mellow  light  into 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  temple,  bringing  out  the  colors  in  the 
mosaic  frescoes  with  an  additional  distinct  yet  softened  brightness. 
In  the  day-time  when  the  sunlight  streams  through  the  beautiful  rose 
window,  the  efiect  is  very  fine.  The  grand  arrangement  of  light  and 
shade  strikes  even  the  unartistic  observer  as  a  triumph  in  itself.  The 
space  admits  of  nearly  all  that  art  can  accomplish  in  this  particular 
without  detriment  to  the  general  arrangement  of  colors.  The  echo 
gallery  corresponds  to  the  whispering  gallery  in  St.  Paul's.  Within 
its  precincts  a  foot-fall  sounds  like  the  reverberations  of  a  drum.  .  .  . 
"  In  the  basement  of  the  temple  is  a  lecture  room  capable  of  seat- 
ing a  large  share  of  the  congregation,  and  apart  from  this,  nearer  to 
the  front,  are  nine  small  school  rooms,  where  the  youthful  mind  ia 
indoctrinated  in  religious  precepts  and  principles.  The  vestibule  of 
the  temple  is  handsome  and  spacious,  and  its  decoration  gives  just  a 
faint  foretaste  of  the  greater  grandeur  that  presides  within.  A  tablet 
at  either  side  of  the  main  entrance  records  the  names  of  the  trustees 
and  the  members  of  the  building  committee  to  whose  energy  the 
temple  owes  its  existence.  At  either  side  of  the  inner  entrance  is  a 
donation   box  for   the   charity  hospital   and  one   for   the   Orphan 

Asylum The  roof  of  the  temple  is  flat  and  cut  into  squares 

by  the  transverse  arches.     A  good  deal  of  elaborate  polychrome 
painting  fills  in  the  spaces 
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''  Altogether  the  temple  Emanu-El  is  a  feature  in  itself  and  has 
no  parallel.  Its  exterior  is  an  experiment  in  architecture,  often- 
times  before  attempted,  but  only  in  this  instance  realized  as  asuccess^ 
Its  interior  decoration,  without  being  quite  so  great  a  novelty,  has  so- 
many  points  of  originality  that  it  fairly  divides  the  palm  of  interest 
with  the  architectural  design." 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  the  dedication  (September  13,  1868)  the 
public  sale  of  pews  was  held  and  realized  $100,000  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  the  building  and  lots.  The  highest  price  paid  for  a  pew 
was  $9,300,  Mr.  Joseph  Reckendorfer  being  the  purchaser. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  occurred  the  death  of  Mr.  Martin 
Dittman,  the  efficient  chairman  of  the  building  committee.  His 
indefatigable  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Temple  and  his  estimable 
qualities  had  endeared  him  to  the  members  and  his  loss  was  keenly 
felt  by  all. 

In  the  following  year,  the  celebrated  artist,  M.  Constant  Meyer, 
was  ordered  to  paint  the  portraits  of  Messrs.  Lewis  May,  Lazaru& 
Rosenfeld  and  the  late  Martin  Dittman,  so  that  the  same  may  always 
adorn  the  Trustees'  Boom  and  endure  as  mementos  of  the  esteem  m 
which  they  were  held.  This  was  accordingly  executed  in  the  liighest 
fltyle  of  art,  as  was  to  have  been  expected  from  so  great  a  master  as 
M.  Meyer. 

Although  in  the  acquisition  of  so  grand  an  edifice  the  congregation 
may  be  said  to  have  attained  the  zenith  of  their  fame,  they  did  not 
permit  the  internal  work  of  progress  to  stand  still.  Many  changes  in 
the  Kitoal  were  made  and  several  passages  thereof  read  in  English* 
On  May  8th,  1871,  the  ceremony  of  "  Bar  Mitzva  "  was  abolished,  as 
also  the  custom  of  publicly  blessing  a  mother  on  her  first  appearance 
in  synagogue  after  giving  birth  to  a  child.  In  this  year  a  valuable 
collection  of  rare  Hebrew  and  classical  works,  consisting  of  3300  vol- 
umes— ^the  property  of  a  Mr.  Miller  of  Amsterdam — was  bought  for 
$5,000  and  a  suitable  room  in  the  building  assigned  for  the  purposes 
of  a  library,  which  is  now  open  to  the  public  twice  in  every  week. 
The  purchase  of  these  works  was  strongly  recommended  by  Revs.  Dr» 
Adler  and  Gutheim. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  May  1872,  Rev.  Mr.  Gutheim,  who  had 
served  the  congregation  as  English  minister  with  much  zeal  and 
abiUty,  tenderec^  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  when  he  voluntarily  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Temple  and  returned  to  New  Orleans,  having  accepted  a  call  from 
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the  new  Temple  Sinai  in  that  city.  Mr.  Gntheim  was  succeeded  in 
office  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil,  a  gentleman  who  had  for  several 
years  occupied  the  position  of  Rabbi  of  the  Reform  Synagogue  in 
Manchester,  England.  Dr.  Gottheil  was  elected  in  May,  1873,  and 
was  installed  in  September,  on  the  Sabbath  before  JSosh  Sashana. 
Since  then  other  improvements  have  been  introduced.  The  ministers 
no  longer  wear  robes,  the  time  for  Friday  night  services  has  been 
changed  from  sunset  to  eight  o'clock  all  the  year  round,  and  English 
and  German  lectures  are  alternately  delivered  at  these  services  as 
well  as  at  the  services  on  Sabbath  mornings. 

We  have  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  the  Emanu-El  Temple 
almost  to  the  present  day.  Comparing  its  present  position  of  grandeur 
with  its  humble  origin,  and  reflecting  on  the  wonderful  progress  it  has 
made  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  will  continue  to  rank  among  the  greatest  Jewish  congre- 
gations of  the  world,  and  will  in  the  future  tend  still  further  to  the 
development  of  reform  principles  and  to  the  elevation  of  Judaism. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BY   A.   WELLINGTON   HABT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  that  Divine  protection 
vouchsafed  by  Almighty  God  to  his  chosen  people  is  to  be  found  in 
the  advanced  position  of  the  Israelites  in  England  within  the  past 
sixty  years.  No  history  of  any  nation  abounds  with  more  instances 
of  unfeeling  persecution  and  brutal  treatment  of  the  Jew  than  the 
History  of  England — an  empire  which  has  since  acknowledged  the 
value  of  the  Jew  as  a  citizen  and  appreciated  the  high  moral  worth 
which  he  possesses,  by  according  to  him  the  rights  of  citizenship  and 
the  enjoyment  of  every  privilege  granted  to  those  of  the  Christian 
faith.  By  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1290  the  Jews  were  banished 
from  the  British  kingdom,  and  that  ^ct  remained  unrepealed  for  the 
period  of  360  years.  Fancy  such  an  act  passed  by  Christians,  who 
preached  "  Peace  on  earth,  Good  will  to  all  mankind,"  and  "  Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself  I"  Families  driven  from  their  homes,  robbed 
and  plundered  and  forbid  even  a  temporary  abode  within  the  realm  ! 
This  occurred  when  Christianity,  through  its  preachers,  preferred  the 
flaming  sword  to  the  olive  branch.     Church  and  State  controlled  the 
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masses  of  the  people  and  the  pulpit  was  the  place  from  which  the 
violent  anathemas  were  fulminated  against  the  unhappy  Israelites. 

To  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector,  were  they  indebted  for  the 
permission  to  reside  in  England,  yet  his  anxiety  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  these  wretched  aliens  was  thwarted  by  the  committee  to 
whom  he  referred  his  measure  of  relief,  it  being  composed  of  divines 
and  lawyers  who  on  religious  grounds  offered  their  most  strenuous 
opposition.     The  handful  of  Jews  in  England  who  desired  the  com- 
forts of  home   and  to  pursue   their   avocations  unmolested  never 
thought  of,   or  desired   to  become   members   of  Parliament,    but 
reUgious  prejudices  animated  the  Christian  mind  and  led  to  those 
bmtal  measures  which,  for  all  time,  will  be  a  stain  on  the  escutcheon 
of  that  enlightened   country,   inasmuch  as  religious  jealousy  and 
religious  prejudice  alone  caused  their  ostracism.     The  translators  of 
"  King  James' "  edition  of  the  Bible  prefaced  "  the  authorised  version  " 
with  this  axiom :     '^  It  is  confessed  that  things  are  to  take  their 
denomination  of  the  greater  part,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  when  a 
greater  and  less  are  brought  into  combination,  the  less  must  submit 
to  the  greater  denomination,  which,  being,  in  this  instance  Christian, 
ignores  the  rights  of  the  lesser,  the  Israelites.     Thus  the  Jews,  pro- 
fessing a  religion  considered  by  fanatics  as  in  opposition  to  the 
Christian  faith,  were  disfranchised  and  persecuted  in  every  way. 

Education  has  paved  the  way,  however,  to  another  elucidation  of 
what  the   Jewish  religion  consists.     The  purity  of  that  faith,  the 
simple  worship  of  one  true  and  living  God — the  desire  of  the  race  to 
extend  peace  and  good  will  to  all  mankind,  and  to  love  their  neigh- 
bor as  themselves,  is  now  fully  acknowledged.     The  barriers  are 
thrown  down,  and  in  England  among  her  legislators  are  to  be  found 
men  eminent  in  their  professions,  who  are  an  honor  to   their  race. 
Among  many  well-known  names  are  those  of  Serjeant  Simon,  recently 
reelected  for  Dewsbury,   Sir   Francis   Goldsmid,  and  his  brother 
Julian,  with  Mr.  Saul  Samuel,  who  have  also  been  elected  to  the 
new  Parliament.     When  we  remember  the  virulent  opposition  of 
anch  men  as  Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis  and  Mr.  Newdegate  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Jews  to  Parliament,  when  we  remember  their  prophecies 
in  which  they  warned  the  Parliament  of  England  that  the  admission  of 
Jews  to  seats  in  the  National  Legislature  ^'  would  unchristianize  the 
nation,"  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  such  fossils  have  sunk 
into  oblivion. 
Referring  to  the  histories  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  our  unfortu- 
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nate  co-religionists  were  the  victims  of  the  direst  persecution  we  find 
that  heresy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  pmiished  by  the  rack 
And  the  stake,  the  measure  of  wrath  for  the  spiritual  offender. 
Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  polity  which  could 
by  any  pretext  whatever  endanger  the  rehgious  freedom  of  any 
nation.  This  religion  has  for  centuries  been  unaltered  in  tenet  or 
creed,  and  our  Christian  brethren  do  not  consider  their  Sabbath 
service  complete  without  repeating  the  ten  commandments  given  by 
God  to  Moses  for  the  government  of  the  Jews.  We  cannot  but  infer 
at  this  period,  when  contemplating  the  hostility  to  the  Jew,  that  the 
representatives  in  Parliament  were  afraid  that  the  Jews  possessed 
more  brain  power,  more  caution  and  prudence,  and  enjoyed  a  higher 
moral  standard  than  their  Christian  brethren,  and  thus  if  admitted  to 
■citizenship  or  to  Parliament  would  outweigh  and  neutralize  that 
Christian  hatred  extant  at  the  time. 

During  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  British  Parliament 
on  the  bill  for  removing  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  a  member  who 
was  recognized  as  a  scholar  advanced  the  argument  that  the  admis- 
sion of  a  Jew  into  a  Christian  family,  as  one  of  its  members  would 
have  the  effect  of  unchristianizing  the  professed  religious  character  of 
that  household,  and  consequently  if  Jews  were  admitted  into  a  Chris- 
tian Parliament  it  would  have  a  similar  effect  on  the  British  Nation. 
This  intolerant  expression  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  member  for 
Oxford  University,  a  seat  of  learning  that  would  ostracize  the  Jew  be- 
cause he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  1  Thank  God 
amidst  this  dark  cloud  of  persecution  the  bright  star  of  Toleration 

beams  forth  and  the  Jew  stands  to-day  the  peer  of  his   Christian 

•  

brother  and  he  reiterates  the  happy  sentiment,  "  Do  unto  thy  neighbor 
as  thou  would'st  be  done  by."  Some  half  a  dozen  Israelites  have 
been  honored  by  the  people  of  England  with  seats  in  Parliament,  and 
the  results  of  their  probation  in  the  past  twenty  years  prove  one  fact : 
they  are  patriotic  and  intelligent.  They  have  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  the  government,  secured  popularity  from  the  people,  and 
thought  worthy  of  re-election.  For  the  first  time  in  the  History  of 
England  the  Judicial  ermine  has  been  conferred  on  a  gentleman  who 
was  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  late  canvass  as  "  a  high 
Judicial  authority."  Sir  George  Jessel  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  to- 
day in  his  charge  and  custody  millions  of  pounds  belonging  to  re- 
ligious denominations  other  than  Jews,  and  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment caused  this  distinguished  Israelite  to  be  selected  to  fill  this  high 
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^nd  responsible  office.  What  a  revolution  in  religious  sentiment, 
what  a  contrast  to  years  gone  by !  God's  providence  is  manifest  in  all 
this.  The  Jew  has  never  abandoned  his  faith  nor  those  obligations 
•which  bind  him  to  his  holy  religion.  Literature,  Journalism,  popular 
meetings,  the  tone  and  manners  of  society,  all  indicate  an  increasing 
homage  to  Jewish  worth,  and  as  time  progresses  every  Christian 
nation  will  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  Jews  and  consequently  their 
^elevation  to  offices  of  high  dignity  and  responsibility  will  follow. 

Here  in  America,  "  the  land  of  civil  and  religions  liberty,"  the  Jew 
has  to  stand  on  his  own  merits.  Congress  is  open  to  him,  the  Bench 
and  Bar  have  their  votaries,  and  the  medical  profession  ranks  among 
its  members  distinguished  gentlemen  who  are  Israelites.  But  the 
government  has  ignored  the  Jewl  We  cite  the  Consulate  to 
J^umania  filled  by  a  Jew,  who  is  supported  by  a  religoiLS  society^ 
the  State  Department  under  Mr.  Fish's  control  declining  to  place 
Mr,  B.  J.  Peixotto's  name  among  the  paid  consulates  I  and  although 
the  attention  of  the  President  has  been  called  to  his  neglect  of  the 
Israelites,  who  now  number  400,000  in  America,  he  has  made  no 
sign.  The  elective  franchise  is  the  only  safeguard,  and  to  it  alone 
can  the  Jew  look  for  advancement.  In  former  years  a  distinguished 
senator  who  was  a  Jew  represented  Louisiana — Judah  P.  Benjamin. 
The  recent  Rebellion  warped  his  better  judgment,  and  he  stood 
^th  his  State  against  the  Union.  In  the  Confederate  Cabinet  he 
filled  the  important  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  on  peace  being 
-declared  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  where  his  eminent 
talents  were  displayed,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
-cellor,  who  recently  appointed  him  QueerCs  Counsel,  Li  the  House 
of  Representatives  Hon.  Henry  M.  Phillips  and  Emanuel  B.  Hart  have 
been  members  in  years  past,  but  whether  from  apathy  or  a  morbid 
desire  to  make  money,  no  Israelite  in  the  past  fifteen  years  has  had 
the  honor  to  become  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
descendant  of  an  Israelite  is  the  Premier  of  England,  and  in  the 
person  of  Benjamin  D'Israeli  tlie  Jews  have  a  firm  and  uncomprom- 
ising friend.  The  outlook  for  our  race  is  bright  and  clear  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  our  Redeemer  and  Deliverer  must  we  ascribe  all 
honor  and  praise  for  the  merciful  guardianship  and  protection  vouch- 
safed to  us  as  a  race,  ever  faithful  to  tliose  laws  and  ordinances 
which  have  kept  us  as  a  firm  and  united  family  wherever  the  Jew  is 
to  be  found. 


GOD  OUR  LIGHT. 

BT  ROSA. 

With  Thee,  oh  God !  to  give  me  lights 

No  darkness  will  appear, 
And  that  which  in  mj  mental  sight 

Is  dim.  Thou  wilt  make  clear. 

Thou  dost  encircle  with  thy  beams 
The  earth  Thou  didst  create  ; 

Nor  is  there  any  sphere  but  teems 
With  light  commensurate. 

Oh !  never  on  the  stormy  sea 

Of  life  let  me  be  driven. 
Without  thy  guiding  light  to  see. 

And  lead  me  on  to  heaven. 

How  could  I  wander  forth  alone, 

In  dai'kness  and  in  fear, 
Unless  thy  heavenly  light  so  shone 

That  I  might  y^eZ  Thee  near. 

Oh !  wilt  Thou  deign  to  shed  a  ray 

Of  pure  unclouded  light 
Across  my  path,  if  I  would  stray 

One  moment  from  thy  sight  t 

When  Thee  I  seek,  and  sin  I  shun, 

When  virtue  I  puraue, 
May  every  effojt  be  begun 

With  God,  my  light,  in  view ! 

Oh !  let  thy  countenance  divine 

So  beam  upon  my  soul, 
That  whether  gi'ief  or  bliss  be  mine 

Thy  name  I  may  extol. 

Then  let  no  darkness  make  us  fear. 

If  God  our  light  will  be  ; 
And  think,  if  light's  a  blessing  here. 

How  blest  eteraity  1 


LIFE   OF   MAIMONIDES. 


BT  JAKES  TOWNLET,   D.    D. 


Babbi  M06ES  Ben  Maimon  or  Maimonides,  called  also  Bambam 
from  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  Moses  the  Egyptian  from  his  long 
residence  in  Egypt,  was  born  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1131, 
or  according  to  some  1133,  of  the  Christian  era.  His  father,  who 
was  descended  from  an  illustrious  line  of  ancestors,  sustained  the  of- 
fice of  judge  among  his  own  nation  ;  and  by  his  knowledge  of  juris- 
prudence, and  the  ability  and  integrity  with  which  he  executed  the  dif- 
ficult and  important  duties  of  the  magistracy,  secured  the  respect  of 
Christians  as  well  as  Jews. 

The  education  of  young  Maimonides  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ducted, at  first,  under  the  inmiediate  superintendence  of  his  father  ; 
but  a  series  of  domestic  quarrels  having  subsequently  obliged  him  to 
quit  the  paternal  roof,  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  most 
learned  Jewish  teachers,  and  studied,  with  sedulous  attention,  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  its  various  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical  commen- 
taries. After  devoting  some  years  to  the  pursuit  of  Hebrew  learning, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  great  Arabian  Philosopher  and  Physician 
Averroes,  as  one  of  his  pupils  and  disciples.  With  these  advantages, 
and  possessing  a  mind  vijgorous,  penetrating,  and  acute,  he  not  only 
made  uncommon  progress  in  Rabbinical  literature,  but  excelled  also 
in  the  mathematical,  metaphysical,  and  medical  sciences ;  and  added 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Clialdee,  Turkish,  and  Greek,  beside  the  other  more 
modern  dialects  of  the  countries  in  which  he  resided.  As  his  know- 
ledge was  profound,  so  his  reading  was  extensive  and  various,  having 
read  not  only  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  Rabbuis  of  his  own 
nation,  but  also  the  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Themistius,  Galen,  and 
of  the  Philosophers  in  general. 

The  astonishing  talents  and  learning  of  Averroes  produced  in  Mai- 
monides, an  esteem  and  attachment,  disinterested  and  unconquerable ; 
80  that  when  a  violent  persecution  had  been  raised  against  Averroes, 
and  he  had  been  removed  from  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  Cordova  by  the 
influence  of  the  Mussulman  doctors,  who  suspected  him  of  defection 
fi'om  the  Mohammedan  faith,  Maimonides  continued  the  oflSces  of 
friendship,  and,  sooner  than  discover  his  place  of  concealment,  sub- 
mitted to  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  native  country  and  early  associate*, 
Vol.  IV.— 10. 
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and  withdrew  into  Egypt  where  he  principally  resided  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  To  this  steady  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  teacher 
and  friend,  we  ought,  probably,  to  attribute  the  calumny  raised  against 
Maimonides  by  the  zealots  of  his  nation,  that  he  had  apostatized  from 
the  religion  of  his  fathers  and  embraced  the  peculiarities  of  Islamism ; 
— a  cahmmy  industriously  propagated  by  his  enemies,  so  that  one  of 
them,  a  Spaniard,  named  Abu-Arab,  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  coming 
to  reside  in  Egypt,  embittered  his  latter  days,  by  renewing  the  charge 
of  apostacy,  with  such  determined  enmity,  that  at  length  the  Sultan 
summoned  Abu- Arab  into  his  presence  and  silenced  him,  by  defend- 
ing Maimonides,  and  deciding,  that  even  if  he  had  professed  himself 
a  disciple  of  Mohammed,  during  a  time  of  violent  persecution,  he 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  apostate,  for  that  "  whatsoever  is  done 
involuntarily  and  by  violence,  in  matters  of  religion,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  nothing."  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  this 
principle,  though  one  which  had  been  maintained  by  our  author  him- 
self, in  an  Epistle  addressed  to  his  persecuted  countrymen,  is  founded 
too  much  on  expediency^  and  too  much  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences,  to  have  been  a  sufficient  apology  for  a  false  profession  of 
Islamism,  if  so  foul  a  prevarication  had  been  proved  against  him. 

On  removing  to  Egypt,  Maimonides  settled  at  Cairo,  where,  for 
want  of  other  employment,  he  was  at  first  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
trading  as  a  jeweler.  But  neither  penury  nor  persecution  could  re- 
press his  ardor  for  study ;  for  in  the  midst  of  complicated  troubles, 
he  continued  and  completed  his  Commentary  on  the  Miahnah  or  Orai. 
Law,  wliich  he  had  begun  in  Spain,  at  the  age  of  twenty-thi-ee ;  and 
prior  to  which  he  had  composed  a  Commentary  on  certain  portions 
of  the  Qemaba,  that  has  been  unfortunately  lost,  probably  at  the 
period  of  his  removal  from  Spain. 

After  some  time,  his  great  merit  introduced  him  to  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  the  Sultan  Alphadel,  who  appointed  him  his  physician,  and 
allowed  him  a  pension.  In  an  epistle  to  his  friend,  E.  Samuel  Aben 
Tybbon,  he  thus  describes  the  daily  occupations  of  his  elevated  station : 
"  I  generally  visit  the  Sultan  every  morning ;  and  when  either  he, 
or  his  children,  or  his  wives  are  attacked  with  any  disorder,  I  am  de- 
tained in  attendance  the  whole  of  the  day ;  or,  when  any  of  the 
nobility  are  sick,  I  am  ordered  to  visit  them.  But,  if  nothing  prevent, 
I  repair  to  my  own  habitation  at  noon,  where  I  no  sooner  arrive,  ex- 
hausted, and  faint  with  hunger,  than  I  find  myself  surrounded  with  a 
crowd  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  nobles  and  peasants,  judges  and  tax- 
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gatherers,  friends  and  enemies,  eagerly  expecting  the  time  of  my 
return.  Alighting  from  my  horse,  I  wash  my  hands,  according  to 
custom,  and  then  courteously  and  respectfully  saluting  my  guests, 
entreat  them  to  wait  with  patience  whilst  I  take  some  refreshment. 
Dinner  concluded,  I  hasten  to  inquire  into  their  various  complaints, 
and  to  prescribe  for  them  the  necessary  medicines.  Such  is  the  busi- 
ness of  every  day.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  happens,  that  some  are 
obliged  to  wait  till  evening,  and  I  continue  for  many  hours,  and  even 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  incessantly  engaged  in  listening,  talking, 
ordering,  and  prescribing,  till  I  am  so  overworked  with  fatigue  and 
sleep  that  I  can  scarcely  utter  a  word." 

At  the  command  of  the  Sultan,  he  translated  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  Arabian  physician,  Avjcenna  or  Ibn  Sina  ;  a  copy  of 
which  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Bologna,  with  the  following  titular 
inscription  :  "  Abensaba  :  translated  by  our  master,  Moses  the  son  of 
Maimon,  whose  memory  be  blessed!" 

JBJs  residence  at  the  com't  of  the  Egyptian  Prince,  enabled  him  not 
only  to  protect  the  Jews,  by  his  influence  with  the  Sultan,  but  also  to 
found  an  academy  for  his  nation  at  Alexandria,  wliich  he  appears  to 
have  countenanced  and  promoted  by  his  personal  superintendence  and 
instructions.  The  celebrity  of  the  institution  drew  students  from 
various  parts  of  Egypt,  Judea,  and  Syria,  who,  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  Maimonides,  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming 
his  scholars.  This  desire  of  benefiting  by  the  advantages  of  the 
Alexandrian  academy  continued,  with  increasing  ardor,  till  persecu- 
tions, being  raised  by  the  Mohammedans  against  the  Jews,  rendered 
it  unsafe  for  strangers  to  visit  Egypt,  and  even  induced  some  to 
assume  the  character  of  Mohammedans  who  secretly  retained  their 
preference  for  Judaism. 

The  multifarious  engagements  of  our  learned  physician,  numerous 
and  toilsome  as  they  were,  could  not  divert  him  from  his  favorite 
studies  of  Hebrew  jurisprudence  and  literature  ;  we  therfore  find  him 
laboring  with  indefatigable  diligence  and  patience  on  a  digest  of  the 
Jewish  laws,  collected  from  the  immense  and  confused  compilations 
of  the  Talmud.  This  great  work  he  entitled  Yad  Hachazakah^ 
"The  strong  hand,"  or  Mishneh  Torah^  "The  Mishnical  Law." 
It  has  been  several  times  printed ;  and  is  held  in  high  estimation  as 
an  excellent  compendium  of  the  laws  and  decisions  of  the  Talmud. 

Another  work  of  still  greater  interest  and  value,  was  his  Mobb 
Nbvochim,  or  "  Instructor  of  the  Perplexed,"  which  he  completed  in 
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his  fiftieth  year,  and  to  which  he  appears  to  have  brought  the  most 
profound  learning  under  the  direction  of  the  soundest  judgment.     It 
is  a  critical,  philosophical,  and  theological  work,  in  which  he  endeavors 
to  explain  the  difficult  passages,  phrases,  parables,  allegories,  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  is  rendered  particulai'ly  im- 
portant, by  "  an  excellent  Exposition  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
the  Mosaic  Laws,"  to  which  many  of  our  most  eminent  Biblical  critics 
and  commentators  have  been  deeply  indebted.     It  was  written  origi- 
nally  in   ArabiCj   by   Maimonides,   and   afterward   translated   into 
MebreWy  with  his  approbation,  by  his  friend  and  disciple,  K.  Samuel 
Aben  Tybbon,  author  of  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Euclid^  and  other 
learned  works.     A  Prospectus  of  an  edition  of  the  Arabic^  to  be  ac- 
companied with  a  Latin  version   and  notes,  was  circulated  by   the 
eminent  Orientalist  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde ;  but  not  meeting  with  suffi- 
cient encouragement,  he  abandoned  the  design.     The  Prospectus  has 
been  since  reprinted  in  the  Syntagma  of  Dr.  Hyde,  by  Dr.  Gregory 
Sharpe.     In   1620,   Justinian,  Bishop  of  Nebio,  published  a  Latin 
translation  of  this  work,  in  folio,  beautifully  printed  w-ith  a  Grothic 
type,  by  Badius  Ascerisius,  at  Paris.     The  younger  Buxtorf  under- 
took a  new  version  of  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  which  was  printed  at 
Basil,  by  J.  J.  Genath,  1629,  4to.  with  a  Preface  including  a  bio- 
graphical account  of  the  author.     The  Hebrew,  accompanied  with 
Rabbinical  commentaries,   was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1553,  and  at 
Jaznitz,  in  1742 :  other  editions  also  have  been  printed  at  different 
times,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  More  Nevochim^  and  especially 
after  its  translation  into  Hebrew,  by  R.  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon,  it  met 
with  the  most  violent  opposition  from  many  of  the  more  bigoted  and 
Pharisaical  Rabbins,  owing  to  its  author  having  preferred  Scripture 
and  Reason,  to  the  dogmas  and  decisions  of  the  Talmudical  and  Rab- 
binical doctors,  in  the  explanation  of  Scripture  phraseology  and 
precepts.  Rabbi  Solomon,  who  presided  over  the  synagogue,  and 
the  other  Rabbins  of  Montpelier,  in  France,  were  among  the  most 
violent  opponents  of  the  writings  of  Maimonides.  Professing  them- 
selves defenders  of  the  Talmud,  they  omitted  nothing  that  could 
discredit  our  author,  or  render  him  suspected  of  maintaining  erro- 
neous and  dangerous  doctrines.  They  even  bm'ut  his  books,  and 
excommunicated  those  who  read  them,  or  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  and  science.  This  violent  procedure  was 
determinately  resisted  by  the  Rabbins  of  Narbonne,  who  anathema- 
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tized  R.  Solomon,  and  two  of  his  disciples  who  had  been  the  most 
active  in  seconding  the  views  of  their  teacher.     Exasperated  by  this 
act,  R.  Solomon  and  his  adherents  appealed  to  the  other  sjagogaes 
of  France ;  and,  having  engaged  them  in  their  interest,  induced  them 
to  return  the  anathema,  by  publicly  excommunicating  the  Rabbins  of 
the  synagogues  of  Languedoc.     The  Rabbins  of  Narbonne,  resolute 
in  their  defence  of  Maimonides  and  his  More  Ifevochinij  immediately 
delegated  the  celebrated  Rabbi  David  Kimchi  to  visit  the  synagogues 
of  Catalonia  and  Arragon,  and  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
vindicate  their  illustrioas  countryman  against  the  machinations  of  his 
furious  enemies.     Rabbi  Kimchi  undertook  the  mission,  after  having 
fruitlessly  endeavored  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  contend- 
ing parties.     Before  he  had'  proceeded  far  on  his  journey,  he  was 
seized  with  an  illness,  which  prevented  him  from  .visiting  the  syna- 
gogues in  person :  but  by  his  letters  and  influence  he  so  far  accom- 
plished his  object,  that  although  some  individuals  of  eminence  and 
learning  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  R.  Solomon  and  his  associates, 
all   the  principal   synagogues   of  Spain,  united   in    the   anathema, 
denounced  against  the  Rabbins  of  France,  who  had  combined  their 
efforts  to  suppress  and  discredit  the  writings  of  Maimonides.     R. 
Solomon,  in  the  mean  time,  irritated  by  the  vigorous  opposition  to 
his  designs,  ventured  on  the  desperate  measure  of  applying  to  the 
Christians  to  aid  his  determination  of  destroying  or  preventing  the 
reading  of  any  of  the  works  he  had  condemned.     For  this  purpose 
he  appealed  first  to  the  common  people,  and  then  to  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  assuring  them  that  certain  heretics  had  sprung'up  among 
the  Jews,  who  entertained  dangerous  opinions,  and  expressing  an 
earnest  wish  that  they  might  be  treated  as  the  Christians  treated  such 
characters  among  themselves,  by  burning  both  them  and  their  works. 
For  sometime  the  Jews  were  brought  into  great  contempt  and  danger ; 
but  the   decisive  and  united   cehsure  of  the   Spanish   synagogues 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  Maimonides 
and  his  ^vritings ;  for  the  Rabbins  of  France,  astonished  and  alarmed 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Rabbins  of  Spain,  withdrew  their  censure, 
revoked   the   decrees  which  had  been   passed   at*  Montpelier,   and 
consented  to  cancel  the  Epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Maimonides,  who 
had  been  some  time  deceased,  because  it  was  there  declared  that  he 
was  excommunicated.     The  contest,  however,  did  not  entirely  cease 
for  several  years,  but  was  continued  with  more  or  less  virulence  till 
the  year  1232,  when  it  finally  terminated. 
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The  More  Ifevochim  was  the  last  great  literary  work  in  wliich  our. 
author  engaged,  unless,  indeed,  we  except  an  accurate  transcription 
of  the  Pentateuch  made  with  his  own  hand,  and  designed  to  serve 
as  an  exemplar  for  the  scribes  of  the  Law.  Of  this  transcription, 
Maimonides  himself  has  stated,  if  the  account  given  in  an  ancient 
manuscript  be  correct,  that  having  frequently  remarked,  with  pain, 
the  very  inaccurate  and  faulty  manner  in  which  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Law,  in  use  in  Egypt,  had  been  copied,  he  transcribed  the  Books 
of  Moses  with  his  own  liand,  from  a  most  valuable  and  accurate 
copy,  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  other  copies 
might  be  made  by  his  disciples,  and  dispersed  among  the  Jews  who 
were  settled  in  Egypt,  that  they  might  by  this  means  be  furnished 
with  true  copies  of  the  Divine  Laws.  After  completing  his  trans- 
cription, he  visited  .Chalons,  in  Burgundy,  and  there  obtained  sight 
of  a  transcript  of  the  Law,  written  by  the  hand  of  Ezra,  t?ie  priest 
and  scribe.  With  this  venerated  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  collated 
that  which  he  himself  had  written,  and  found  it  to  agree  with  it  in 
every  particular ;  and  so  great  was  his  joy  on  the  occasion,  that  he 
vowed  to  celebrate  the  event  by  an  annual  feast. 

Some  doubts,  indeed,  have  been  raised  against  the  truth  of  this  re- 
lation, from  the  fact  not  being  stated  in  certain  of  his  writings,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  such  an  occurrence  would  have  been  noticed,  if 
it  had  taken  place ;  but  if  the  transcripts  were  made,  as  is  not  im- 
probable, toward  the  close  of  his  life,  it  could  not  be  noticed  in 
works  composed  prior  to  the  event. 

Our  great  author  died  in  Egypt,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Tjind  of  Israel,  For  tlu*ee  days  successively  there 
was  a  general  mourning  among  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  the  Jews ; 
and  the  year  in  which  he  died,  was  called  Jjamentum  Lamentabile. 
"  From  Moses  to  Moses,"  say  the  Uabbins  proverbially,  "  there 
never  arose  one  like  unto  Moses." — "  The  memory  of  Maimonides," 
says  Dr.  Clavering,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  "has  hitherto  flourished, 
and  will  continue  to  flourish  for  ever." 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

"  Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought : 
Within,  within — 'twas  there  the  spirit  wrought. 
Loye  shows  all  changes :  hate,  ambition,  guile, 
Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile." 

Btbon. 

0{jB  readers  must  imagine  that  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed 
since  the  conclusion  of  our  last   chapter.     During   that  interval  the 
outward  life  of  Marie  had  passed  in  a  calm,  even  stream  ;  which,  could 
ahe  have  succeeded  in  entirely  banishing  thoughts  of  the  past,  would 
have  been  unalloyed  enjoyment.     Her  marriage,  as  we  hinted  in  our 
fourth  chapter,  had  been  solemnized  in  public,  with  all  the  form  and 
ceremony  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  with  a  splendor  incumbent  on 
the  high  rank  and  immense  wealth  of  the  bridegroom.     In  compli- 
ance with  Marie's  wishes,  however,   she  had  not  yet  been  presented 
to  the  Qeeen ;  delicate  health  (which  was  the  fact,  for  a  terrible  fever 
had  succeeded  the  varied  emotions  of  her  wedding  day)  and  her  late 
bereavement,  was  her  husband's  excuse  to  Isabella  for  her  non-appear- 
ance—an excuse  graciously  accepted ;   the  rather  that  the  Queen  of 
Castile  was  then  much  engrossed  with  political  changes  and  national 
reforms,  than  from  any  failing  of  interest  in  Don  Ferdinand's  bride. 

Changed  as  was  her  estate,  from  her  lovely  home  in  the  Vale  of 
Cedars,  where  she  had  dwelt  as  the  sole  companion  of  an  ailing 
parent,  to  the  mistress  of  a  large  establishment  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  cities  of  Castile ;  the  idolized  wife  of  the  Governor  of  the 
town — and,  as  such,  the  object  of  popular  love  and  veneration,  and 
called  upon,  frequently,  to  exert  influence  and  authority — still  Marie 
did  not  fail  performing  every  new  duty  with  a  grace  and  sweetness 
binding  her  more  and  more  closely  to  the  doting  heart  of  her  husband. 
For  her  inward  self,  Marie  was  calm — nay,  at  intervals,  almost  happy. 
She  had  neither  prayed  nor  struggled  in  vain,  and  she  felt  as  if  her 
very  prayer  was  answered  in  the  fact  that  Arthur  Stanley  had  been 
appointed  to  some  high  and  honorable  post  in  Sicily,  and  they  were 
not  therefore  likely  yet  to  meet  again.  The  wife  of  such  a  character 
as  Morales  could  not  have  continued  wretched   unless  perversely  re- 
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solved  BO  to  be.  But  his  very  virtues,  while  they  inspired  the  deep- 
est reverence  toward  him,  engendered  some  degree  of  fear.  Could 
she  really  have  loved  him — as  he  believed  she  did — ^this  feeling  would 
not  have  had  existence ;  but  its  foundation  was  the  constant  thought  that 
she  was  deceiving  him — ^the  remorse,  that  his  fond  confidence  was  so 
utterly  misplaced — ^the  consciousness,  that  there  was  still  something 
to  conceal,  which,  if  discovered,  must  blight  his  happiness  forever, 
and  estrange  him  from  her,  were  it  only  for  the  past  deceit.  Had 
his  character  been  less  lofty — ^his  confidence  in  'her  less  perfect — ^his 
very  love  less  fond  and  trusting — she  could  have  borne  her  trial  bet- 
ter ;  but  to  one  true,  ingenuous,  open  as  herself,  what  could  be  more 
terrible  than  the  unceasing  thought  that  she  was  acting  a  part — and 
to  her  husband  ?  Often  and  often  she  longed,  with  an  almost  irresist- 
ible impulse,  to  fling  herself  at  his  feet,  and  beseech  him  not  to  pierce 
her  heart  with  such  fond  trust ;  but  the  impulse  was  forcibly  con- 
trolled. What  would  such  confession  avail  her  now  ?— or  him,  save  to 
wound  ? 

Among  the  many  Spaniards  of  noble  birth  who  visited  Don  Ferdi- 
nand's was  one  Don  Luis  Garcia,  whose  actual  rank  and  office  no  one 
seemed  to  know ;  and  yet,  in  aflfairs  of  church  or  state,  camp  or  council, 
he  was  always  so  associated,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  to  which 
of  these  he  was  allied  ;  in  fact,  there  was  a  mystery  around  him,  which 
no  one  could  solve.  Notwithstanding  his  easy — nay,  it  was  by  some 
thought  fascinating  manners,  his  presence  generally  created  a  restraint, 
felt  intuitively  by  all,  yet  comprehended  by  none.  That  there  is  such 
an  emotion  as  antipathy  mercifully  placed  within  us,  often  as  a  warn- 
ing, we  do  most  strenuously  believe  ;  but  we  seldom  trace  and  recog- 
nize it  as  such,  till  circumstances  reveal  its  truth. 

The  real  character  of  Don  Luis,  and  the  office  he  held,  our  fixture  A 
pages  will  disclose  ;  suffice  it  here  to  state,  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
personal  attractions  or  mental  graces,  to  account  for  the  universal, 
yet  unspoken  and  im acknowledged  dislike  which  he  inspired.  Appar- 
ently in  the  prime  of  life,  he  yet  seemed  to  have  relinquished  all  the 
pleasures  and  even  the  passions  of  life.  Austere,  even  rigid,  in  those 
acts  of  piety  and  personal  mortifications  enjoined  by  his  religion — ^vol- 
untary fasts,  privations,  nights  supposed  to  be  passed  in  vigil  and  in 
penance ;  occasional  rich  gifts  to  patron  saints,  and  their  human  fol- 
lowers ;  an  absence  of  all  worldly  feeling,  even  ambition ;  some 
extraordinary  deeds  of  benevolence— all  rendered  him  an  object  of 
actual  veneration  to  the  priests  and  mbnks  with  which  the  goodly  dty 
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of  Segovia  abounded  ;  and  even  the  populace  declared  him  faultless,. 
as  a  catholic  and  a  man,  even  while  their  inward  shuddering  belied 
the  words. 

Don  Ferdinand  Morales  alone  was  untroubled  with  these  contra- 
dictory emotions.  Incapable  of  hypocrisy  himself,  he  could  not  imagine 
it  in  others :  his  nature  seemed  actually  too  frank  and  true  for  the  admis- 
sion even  of  a  prejudice.  Little  did  he  dream  that  his  name,  his  wealth,. 
his  very  favor  with  the  Queen,  his  influence  with  her  subjects,  had 
already  stamped  him,  in  the  breast  of  the  man  to  whom  his  house  and 
heart  alike  were  open,  as  an  object  of  suspicion  and  espial :  and  that 
ere  a  year  had  passed  over  his  wedded  life,  these  feelings  were  ripened, 
cherished — changed  from  the  mere  thought  of  persecution,  to  palpable 
resolve,  b^  personal  and  ungovernable  hate. 

Don  Luis  had  never  known  love ;  not  even  the  fleeting  fancy,  much 
less  the  actual  passion,  of  the  sensualist,  or  the  spiritual  aspirings  of 
true  affection.  Of  the  last,  in  fact,  he  was  utterly  incapable.  No 
feeling,  with  him,  was  of  an  evanescent  nature :  under  the  cold  auster- 
ity of  the  ordinary  man,  lay  coals  of  living  fire.  It  mattered  not 
imder  what  guise  excited — ^hate,  revenge,  ambition,  he  was  capable  of 
all.  At  love,  alone,  he  had  ever  laughed — exulting  in  his  own  se- 
curity. 

The  internal  condition  of  Spain,  as  we  have  before  said,  had  been, 
until  the  accession  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  grossest 
license  and  most  fearful  immorality.  Encouraged  in  the  indulgence 
of  every  passion,  by  the  example  of  the  Court,  no  dictates  of  either 
religion  or  morality  ever  interiered  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  home ;  un- 
bridled desires  were  often  the  sole  cause  of  murderous  assaults  ;  and 
these  fearful  crimes  continually  passing  unpunished,  encouraged  the  sup- 
position that  men's  passions  were  given  to  be  their  sole  guide,  before 
which,  honor,  innocence,  and  virtue  fell  powerless. 

The  vigorous  proceedings  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  already 
remedied  these  terrible  abuses.  Over  the  public  safety  and  reform 
they  had  some  power ;  but  over  the  hearts  of  individuals  they  had  none ; 
and  there  were  still  some  with  whom  past  license  was  far  more  in- 
fluencing than  present  restraint  and  legal  severity  ;  still  some  who 
paused  at  no  crime  so  that  the  gratification  of  their  passions  was  in- 
sured; and  foremost  among  these,  though  by  his  secret  office 
pledged  to  the  annihilation  of  all  domestic  and  social  ties,  aa 
regarded  his  own  person,  was  Don  Luis  Garcia. 

For  rather  more  than  a  year,  Don  Ferdinand  Morales  had  enjoyed 
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the  society  of  his  young  wife  uninterruptedly,  save  by  occasional  visits, 
•of  brief  duration,  to  Valladolid  and  Leon,  where  Isabella  alternately 
held  her  court.  He  was  now,  however,  summoned  to  attend  the 
Bovereigns,  on  a  visit  to  Ferdinand's  paternal  dominions,  an  office 
which  would  cause  his  absence  for  a  much  longer  interval.  He 
obeyed  with  extreme  reluctance — ^nor  did  Marie  feel  the  separation. 
less.  There  was,  in  some  measure,  a  feeling  of  security  in  his  presence, 
which,  whenever  he  was  absent,  gave  place  to  fearful  tremblings  as 
to  what  might  transpire  to  shake  her  faith  in  him  ere  he  returned. 

Kesolved  that  not  the  very  faintest  breath  of  scandal  should  touch 
hia  wife,  Marie,  during  the  absence  of  Morales,  always  kept  herself 
secluded.  This  time  her  retirement  was  stidcter  than  ever ;  and  great, 
tlien,  was  her  indignation  and  astonishment,  when  about  £^  fortnight 
before  her  husband's  expected  return,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to 
her  commands,  Don  Luis  Garcia  was  admitted  to  her  presence  ;  and 
nothing  but  actual  flight,  for  which  she  was  fai*  too  proud  and  self-pos- 
sessed, could  have  averted  the  private  interview  which  followed.  The 
actual  words  which  passed  we  know  not;  but,  after  a  very  brief  inter- 
val of  careless  converse  on  the  part  of  Garcia — something  he  said 
earnestly,  and  in  the  tones  of  pitying  sympathy,  caused  the  cheek 
and  lips  of  Marie  to  blanch  to  marble,  and  her  whole  frame  to  shiver, 
and  then  grow  rigid,  as  if  turned  to  stone.  Could  it  be  that  the  fatal 
secret,  which  she  believed  was  known  only  to  herself  and  Arthur,  that 
she  had  loved  another  ere  she  wedded  Ferdinand,  had  been  penetrated 
by  the  man  toward  whom  she  had  ever  felt  the  most  intense  abhor- 
rence ?  and  that  he  dared  refer  to  it  as  a  source  of  sympathy — ^as  a 
proof  that  he  could  feel  for  her  more  than  her  unsuspecting  husband  ? 
Why  was  speech  so  frozen  up  within  her,  that  she  could  not,  for  the 
moment,  answer,  and  give  him  back  the  lie  ?  But  that  silence  of 
deadly  terror  lasted  not  long  :  he  had  continued  to  speak ;  at  first  she 
was  unconscious  of  his  change  of  tone,  words,  and  even  action  ;  but  when 
his  actual  meaning  flashed  upon  her,  voice,  strength,  energy  returned 
in  such  a  bm'st  of  womanly  indignation,  womanly  majesty,  that  Garcia 
himself*,  skilled  in  every  art  of  evil  as  be  was,  quailed  beneath  it,  and 
felt  that  he  was  powerless,  save  by  violence  and  revenge. 

While  the  terrible  interview  lasted,  the  wife  of  Morales  had  not 
failed ;  but  when  once  more  alone,  the  most  deadly  terror  took  pos- 
session of  her.  She  had,  indeed,  so  triumphed  as  to  banish  Garcia, 
defeated,  from  her  presence  ;  but  fearful  threats  of  vengeance  were  in 
that  interview  divulged — allusions  to  some  secret  power,  over  which 
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he  was  the  head,  armed  with  authority  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
sovereign's — ^mysteriously  spoken,  but  still  almost  strangely  intelligi- 
ble that  in  her  betrayal  or  her  silence  lay  the  safety  or  the  danger  of 
her  husband — all  compelled  the  conviction  that  her  terror  and  her  in- 
•dignation  at  the  daring  insult  must  be  buried  deep  in  her  own  breast ; 
^even  while  the  supposition  that  Don  Luis  knew  all  the  past  (though 
how,  her  wildest  imagination  could  not  discover),  and  that  therefore 
«he  was  in  his  power,  urged  her  yet  more  to  a  full  confession  to  her 
husband.  Better  if  his  heart  must  be  wrung  by  her,  than  by  a  foe ; 
and  yet  she  shrunk  in  anguish  from  the  task. 

She  was,  however,  deceived  as  to  the  amount  of  Garcia's  knowledge 
of  her  past  life.  Accustomed  to  read  human  nature  under  all  its 
varied  phases — employing  an  unusually  acute  penetration  so  to  know 
his  fellows  as  to  enable  him,  when  needed,  to  create  the  greatest 
amount  of  misery — ^he  had  simply  perceived  that  Marie's  love  for  her 
husband  was  of  a  different  nature  to  his  for  her,  and  that  she  had 
some  secret  to  conceal.  On  this  he  had  based  his  words:  his  sus- 
picions were,  unhappily,,  confirmed  by  the  still,  yet  expressive  agony 
they  had  occasioned.  Baffled,  as  in  some  measure  he  had  been,  his 
internal  rage  that  he  should  have  so  quailed  before  a  woman,  naturally 
increased  the  whirlwind  of  contending  passions :  but  schooled  by  his  im- 
penetrable system  of  hypocrisy  to  outward  quietness  and  control,  he 
waited,  certain  that  circumstances  would  either  of  themselves  occur, 
or  be  so  guided  by  him  as  to  give  him  ample  means  of  triumph  and 
revenge. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

**  You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake ; 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes.  " 

Shakspkabe. 

In  an  apartment,  whose  pale,  green  hangings,  embroidered  with  rich- 
ly colored  flowers,  and  whose  furniture  and  ornaments,  all  of  delicate 
material  and  refined  taste,  marked  it  as  a  meet  boudoir  for  gentle 
blood,  sat  Marie  and  her  husband.  She  occupied  her  favorite  seat — a 
cushion  at  his  feet,  and  was  listening  with  interest  to  his  animated 
history  of  the  Sovereign's  welcome  to  Saragossa,  the  popular  ferment 
at  their  appearance,  the  good  they  had  accomplished,  and  would  still 
accomplish,  as  their  judicious  plans  matured.     It  was  clear,  he  said, 
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that  they  had  resolved  the  sovereign  power  should  not  be  merely 
nominal,  as  it  had  been.  By  making  himself  proclaimed  and  received 
as  grand  master  of  the  three  great  orders  of  knighthood — Saint  lago^ 
Oompostella,  and  Alcantara — ^the  immense  influence  of  those  assooia* 
tions  must  succumb  to,  and  be  guided  by,  Ferdinand  alone ;  the  power 
of  the  nobles  would  thus  be  insensibly  diminished,  and  the  mass  of  the 
kingdom — ^the  people — as  a  natural  consequence,  become  of  more 
importance,  their  position  more  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  sovereiga8> 
and  their  condition,  physically  and  morally,  ameliorated  and  improved* 

"  I  feel  and  acknowledge  this,  dearest ;  though  one  of  the  class 
whose  power  must  be  diminished  to  accomplish  it ;"  he  continued,  "  I 
am  too  anxious  for  the  internal  prosperity  of  my  country  to  quarrel 
with  any  measures  which  minds  so  enlightened  as  its  present  sovereigns 
may  deem  requisite.  But  this  is  but  a  grave  theme  for  thee,  love* 
Knowest  thou  that  her  Grace  reproached  me  with  not  bringing  thee 
to  join  the  Arragonese  festivities.  When  Donna  Emilie  spoke  of 
thee,  and  thy  gentle  worth  and  feminine  loveliness,  as  being  such  as 
indeed  her  Grace  would  love,  my  Sovereign  banished  me  her  presence 
as  a  disloyal  cavalier  for  so  deserting  thee ;  and  when  I  mark  how 
pale  and  thin  thou  art,  I  feel  that  she  was  right ;  I  should  have  borne 
thee  with  me. 

"Or  not  have  left  me.  Oh,  my  husband,  leave  me  not  again!" 
she  replied,  with  sudden  and  involuntary  emotion  which  caused  him 
to  throw  his  arm  round  her,  and  fondly  kiss  her  brow. 

"  Not  for  the  court,  dearest ;  but  that  gentle  heart  must  not  forget 
thou  art  a  warrior's  wife,  and  as  such,  for  his  honor's  sake,  must  some- 
times bear  the  pang  of  parting.  Nay,  thou  tremblest,  and  art  still 
paler !  Ere  such  summons  come,  thou  wilt  have  learned  to  know  and 
love  thy  Queen,  and  in  her  protecting  favor  find  some  solace,  should 
I  be  called  to  war." 

"  War  I  talk  they  of  war  again  ?     I  thought  all  was  now  at  peace  V^ 

"  Yes,  love,  in  our  sovereign's  hereditary  dominions ;  but  there  can 
be  no  lasting  peace  while  some  of  the  fairest  territory  of  Spain  still 
dims  the  supremacy  of  Castile,  and  bows  down  to  Moorish  masters. 
It  is  toward  Grenada  King  Ferdinand  looks,  yearning  for  the  day 
when,  all  internal  commotions  healed,  he  can  head  a  gallant 
army  to  compel  subjection ;  and  sad  as  it  will  be  to  leave  thee^ 
sweet,  thou  wilt  forgive  thy  soldier  if  he  say,  would  that  the  day 
were  come  I" 

"And  will  not  their  present  extent  of  kingdom  suffice  the  sovereigns  8 
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When  they  recall  their  former  petty  domains,  and  compare  them 
with  the  present,  is  it  not  enough  ?" 

Morales  smiled.  "  Thou  speakest  as  a  very  woman,  gentle  one,  to 
whom  the  actual  word  *  ambition '  is  unknown.  Why,  the  very  cause 
thou  namest  urges  our  sovereigns  to  the  conquest  of  these  Moors. 
They  are  the  blot  upon  a  kingdom  otherwise  as  fair  and  great  as  any 
other  European  land.  They  thirst  to  raise  it  in  the  scale  of  king- 
doms— ^to  send  down  their  names  to  posterity,  as  the  founders  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy — the  builders  and  supporters  of  a  united  throne, 
and  so  leave  their  children  an  undivided  land.  Surely  this  is  a  glo- 
rious project,  one  which  every  Spanish  warrior  must  rejoice  to  aid. 
But  fear  not  a  speedy  summons,  love ;  much  must  be  accomplished 
first.  Isabella  will  visit  this  ancient  city  ere  then,  and  thou  wilt  learn 
to  love  and  reverence  her  as  I  do." 

"In  truth,  my  husband,  thou  hast  made  me  loyal  as  thyself;  but 
say  they  not  she  is  severe,  determined,  stern  ?" 

"  To  the  guilty,  yes ;  even  the  weak  crafty  will  not  stand  before  her 
repelling  glance :  but  what  hast  thou  to  fear,  my  love  ?  Penetrative 
as  she  is,  seeming  to  read  the  heart  through  the  countenance,  she  can 
read  nought  in  thee  save  qualities  to  love.  I  remember  well  the  eagle 
glance  she  fixed  on  King  Ferdinand's  young  English  favorite,  Senor 
Stanley,  the  first  time  he  was  presented  to  her.  But  she  was  satis- 
fied, for  he  ranks  as  deservedly  high  in  her  favor  as  in  her  husband's. 
Thou  hast  heard  me  speak  of  this  young  Englishman,  my  Marie  ?" 
Her  face  was  at  that  moment  turned  from  him,  or  he  might  have 
started  at  its  sudden  flush ;  but  she  assented  by  a  sign. 

"  He  was  so  full  of  joyousness  and  mirth,  that  to  us  of  graver  na- 
ture it  seemed  almost  below  his  dignity  as  man ;  and  now  they  tell 
me  he  is  changed  so  moiu'nfully ;  grave,  sad,  silent,  maturity  seems  to 
have  descended  upoA  him  ere  he  has  quite  passed  boyhood  ;  or  he  has 
some  secret  sorrow,  too  sacred  to  be  revealed.  There  is  some  talk  of 
his  recall  from  Sicily,  he  having  besought  the  king  for  a  post  of  active 
and  more  dangerous  service.  Ferdinand  loves  such  daring  spirits, 
and  therefore  no  doubt  will  grant  his  boon.  Ha  I  Alberic,  what  is 
it  ?"  he  continued,  eagerly,  as  a  page  entered,  and  delivered  a  packet 
secured  with  floss  silk,  and  sealed  with  the  royal  signet,  adding  that 
it  had  been  brought  by  an  officer  of  the  royal  guard,  attended  by 
some  men  at  arms.  "  Give  him  welcome  suited  to  his  rank,  boy  :  I 
will  but  peruse  these,  and  attend  him  instantly." 
The  page  withdrew,  and  Don  Ferdinand,  hastily  cutting  the  silk, 
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was  speedily  so  engrossed  in  his  dispatches,  as  to  forget  for  the  time 
even  the  presence  of  his  wife ;  and  well  it  was  so  ;  for  it  enabled  her 
with  a  strong  effort  to  conquer  the  deadly  sickness  Morales'  carele6& 
words  had  caused — ^the  pang  of  dread  accompanying  every  thought 
of  Arthm*'s  return  to  Spain — to  still  the  throbbing  pulse  and  quiver- 
ing lip,  and,  outwardly  unmoved,  meet  his  joyous  glance  once  more. 

"'Tis  as  I  thought  and  hoped,"  he  said,  with  animation :  "  the  sover- 
eigns hold  their  court  for  some  months  in  this  city ;  coeval,  in  antiq- 
uity, associations,  and  loyalty,  with  Valladolid  and  Leon,  Isabella^ 
\vith  her  characteristic  thought  for  all  her  subjects,  has  decided  oa 
making  it  occasionally  the  seat  of  empire  alternately  with  them,  and 
commissions  me,  under  her  royal  seal,  to  see  the  castle  fittingly 
prepared.  Listen,  love,  what  her  Grace  writes  further — ^  Take  heed^, 
my  good  lord,  and  hide  not  in  a  casket  the  brightest  gem  which  we 
have  heard  adorns  thy  home.  We  would  ourselves  judge  the  value- 
of  thy  well-hoarded  jewel — ^not  that  we  doubt  its  worth ;  for  it  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  who  hath  ever .  borne  off  the  laurel  wreath 
from  the  competitors  for  glory,  should  not  in  like  manner  seek  and 
win  the  prize  of  beauty.  In  simple  language,  let  Donna  Marie  be  in 
attendance.'  And  so  thou  shalt,  love;  and  by  thy  gentle  virtues 
and  modest  loveliness,  add  increase  of  honor  to  thy  husband.  Ha  1 
what  says  Gonzalo  de  Lara  ?"  he  added,  as  his  eye  glanced  over 
another  paper — "'Tumults  in  Sicily — active  measures — Senor  Stan- 
ley— enough  on  which  to  expend  liis  chivalric  ardor,  and  evince  his 
devotedness  to  Ferdinand  ;  but  Sicily  quieted — supposed  the  king 
will  still  grant  his  request — ^assign  him  some  post  about  his  person,  be 
at  hand  for  military  service  against  the  Moors.'  Good!  then  the 
war  is  resolved  on.  We  must  bestir  ourselves,  dearest,  to  prepare  fit 
reception  for  oiu*  royal  guests ;  there  is  but  brief  time." 

He  embraced  and  left  her  as  he  spoke  ;  and  for  several  minutes 
Marie  remained  without  the  power  even  to  rise  from  her  seat :  one 
pang  conquered,  another  came.  Arthur's  recall  appeared  determined ; 
would  it  be  so  soon  that  he  would  join  the  sovereigns  before  they 
reached  Segovia  ?  She  dared  not  think,  save  to  pray,  with  wild 
and  desperate  fervor,  tliat  such  might  not  be. 

Magnificent,  indeed,  were  Don  Ferdinand's  preparations  for  the 
banquet  with  which  he  intended  to  welcome  his  sovereigns  to  Segovia. 
The  castle  was  to  be  the  seat  of  their  residence,  and  the  actual  locale 
of  their  court ;  but  it  was  at  his  own  private  dwelling  he  resolved,  by 
a  sumptuous  entertainment,  to  evince  liow  deeply  and  reverentially  he 
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felt  the  favor  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  both  monarchs,  more 
especially  by  Isabella  his  native  sovereign. 

In  the  many  stmggles  which  were  constantly  occmring  between 
the  Spaniards  and  Moors,  the  former  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  light  yet  beautiful  architecture  and  varied  skill  in  all  the  arts 
peculiar  to  the  latter,  and  displayed  their  improved  taste  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings.  Morales,  in  addition  to  natural  taste, 
possessed  great  affluence,  which  enabled  him  to  evince  yet  greater 
splendor  in  his  establishment  than  was  usual  to  his  countrymen. 

There  was  one  octangular  room,  the  large  panels  forming  the  walls 
of  which  were  painted,  each  forming  a  striking  picture  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  history  of  Spain,  from  the  descent  of  Don  Palayo, 
and  the  mountaineers  of  Asturias,  who  struck  the  first  blow  for  Span- 
ish freedom,  to  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     The  paint- 
ings were  not  detached  pictures,  but  drawn  and  colored  on  the  wall 
it«elf,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
colors  by  a  curious  process,  still  in  use  among  the  Orientals.*     The 
colors,  when  dry,  were  rubbed,  till  the  utmost  brilliancy  was  attained^ 
and  this,  combined  as  it  was  with  a  freedom  and  correctness  of  draw- 
ing, produced  an  effect  as  striking  then  as  it  would  be  novel  to  mod- 
em eyes.     One  side,  divided  into  three  compartments,  contained  in 
one   a  touching  likeness  of  the  young  Alfonso.     His  figure,  rather 
larger  than  life,  was  clothed  in  armor,  which  shone  as  inlaid  with 
gold.     His  head  was  bare,  and  his  bright  locks  fiowed  over  his  shoul- 
ders as  he  wore  them  in  life.     His  brilliant  eye,  his  lofty  brow,  and 
peculiarly  sweet  expression  of  mouth,  had  been  caught  by  the  limner^ 
and  transferred  to  his  painting  in  all  their  original  beauty.     Hound 
him  were  gi^ouped  some  of  the  celebrated  cavaliers  of  his  party  ;  and 
the  back-ground,  occupied  by  troops  not  in  regular  battalions,  but  as 
impelled  by  some  whelming  feeling  of  national  excitement,  impossible 
to  be  restrained.     Answering  to  this  was  a  full  length  of  the  infanta 
Isabella  I,  in  the  act  of  refusing  the  crown  offered  by  the  confederates. 
The  centre  compartment  represented  the  union  of  Castile  and  Ar- 
ragon  by  the  nuptials  of  their  respective  sovereigns  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Valladolid.     Over  these  pictures  were  suspended  golden 
lamps,  inlaid  with  gems ;  so  that,  day  or  night,  the  effect  should  re- 
main the  same.     Opposite  the  dais,  huge   folding-doors  opened  on 
an  extensive  hall,  where  the  banquets  were  generally  held,  and  down 
wliich  Don  Ferdinand  intended  to  range  the  tables  for  his  guests  of 

*See  Art  Union  Journal,  Angast,  1845. 
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lesser  rank,  leaving  the  octangular  apartment  for  the  royal  tables,  and 
those  of  the  most  distinguished  nobles ;  the  one,  however,  so  com- 
municating with  the  other,  as  to  appear  one  lengthened  chamber.    On 
the  right  hand  of  the  dais,  another  large  door  opened  on  a  withdraw- 
ing-room,  the  floor  of  which  was  of  marble,  curiously  tinted ;  and  the 
walls  hung  with  Genoa  velvet,  ruby-colored,  and  bordered  by  a  wide 
iiinge  of  gold.     Superb  vases  of  alternate  crystal  and  frosted  silver, 
on  pedestals  of  alabaster  and  of  aqua-marine,  were    ranged    along 
the  walls,  the   delicate   beauty  of  their  material  and  workmanship 
•coming  out  well  against  the  rich  coloring  of  the  hangings  behind.    The 
roof,  a  lofty  dome,  displayed  the  light  Arabesque  workmanship,  pe- 
culiar to  Moorish  architecture,  as  did  the  form  and  ornaments  of  the 
windows.     This  apartment  opened  into  another,  much  smaller,  each 
side  of  which,  apparently  formed  of  silver  plate,  reflected  as  mirrors 
every  object ;  and  the  pillars  supporting  the  peculiarly  light  roof  of 
the  same  glittering  material.     Some  parts*of  the  extensive  gardens 
Morales  intended  to  illuminate ;  and  others,  for  the  effect  of  contrast, 
to  be  left  in  deepest  shadow. 

Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  do  honor  to  the  royal  guests,  or 
cast  a  reproach  upon  the  magnificent  hospitality  of  their  hosts.  The 
preparations  were  but  just  completed,  when  an  advance  guard  arrived 
at  Segovia  with  the  tidings  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  sovereigns  ; 
and  Morales  with  a  gallant  troop  of  his  own  retainers,  and  a  proces- 
sion of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  Segovia,  hastened  to  meet 
and  escort  them  to  the  town. 

With  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  Marie  had  followed  the  example 
of  almost  every  female  in  Segovia,  and,  wrapt  in  her  shrouding  veil, 
had  stationed  herself  with  some  attendants  at  a  casement  overlooking 
the  long  line  of  march.  The  city  itself  presented  one  scene  of  glad- 
some bustle  and  excitement :  flags  were  suspended  from  every  "  turret, 
dome,  and  tower,"  rich  tapestries  hung  over  balconies,  which  were 
filled  with  females  of  every  rank  and  grade,  vying  in  the  richness  and 
elegance  of  their  apparel,  and  their  coquettish  use  of  the  veil  and  fan, 
so  as  to  half-hide  and  half-display  their  features,  more  or  less  beau- 
tiful— for  beautiful  as  a  nation,  the  Spanish  women  undoubtedly  are. 
Bells  were  ringing  from  every  church ;  ever  and  anon  came  a  burst 
of  warlike  music,  as  detached  troops  galloped  in  the  town,  welcomed 
with  shouts  as  the  officer  at  their  head  was  recognized.  Even  the 
priests  themselves,  with  th6ir  sober  dresses  and  solemn  countenances, 
seemed  touched  with  the  imiversal  excitement,  relaxing  into  smiles 
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and  hearty  greeting  with  the  laymen  they  encountered.  As  the  hours 
waned,  popular  excitement  increased.  It  was  the  first  visit  of  Isa- 
bella to  the  city ;  and  already  had  her  character  been  displayed  in 
such  actions  as  to  kindle  the  warmest  love  toward  the  woman,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  toward  the  Queen. 

At  length  the  rumor  rose  that  the  main  body  was  approaching — ^in 
little  more  than  an  hour  the  sovereigns  would  pass  the  gates,  and  ex- 
citement waxed  wilder  and  wilder,  and  impatience  was  only  restrained 
by  the  interest  excited  toward  the  gallant  bodies  of  cavalry,  which 
now  in  slow  and  measured  march  approached,  forming  the  commence- 
ment of  a  line,  which  for  three  hours  continued  to  pour  within  the 
city  in  one  unbroken  strain. 

Even  Marie  herself,  pre-occupied  as  she  was  in  the  dread  search  for 
one  object,  could  not  glance  down  on  the  moving  multitude  beneath 
her  without  in  some  degree  sharing  the  enthusiasm  of  her  country- 
men. There  were  gallant  warriors  of  every  age,  from  the  old  man  to 
the  beardless  youth  ;  chargers,  superb  in  form  and  rich  in  decoration ; 
a  field  of  spears  glittering  in  the  broad  sunshine,  some  bearing  the 
light  gay  pennoncelle,  others  absolutely  bending  beneath  the  heavy 
folds  of  banners,  which  the  liglit  breeze  at  times  extended  so  as  to 
display  their  curious  heraldic  bearings,  and  then  sunk  heavily  around 
their  staffs.  Esquires  bearing  their  masters'  shields,  whose  spotless 
fields  flung  back  a  hundred-fold  the  noonday  sun — ^plumes  so  long  and 
drooping,  as  to  fall  from  the  gilded  crest  till  they  rested  on  the  shoul- 
der— armor  so  bright  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  save  when 
partly  concealed  under  the  magnificent  surcoats  and  mantles,  among 
which  the  richest  velvets,  slashed  with  gold  or  silver,  distinguished 
the  highest  nobles.  Pageantry  like  this  mingled  with  such  stirring 
sounds  as  the  tramp  of  the  noble  horse,  curveting,  prancing,  rearing, 
as  if  disdaining  the  slow  order  of  mai'ch — ^the  thrilling  blast  of  many 
trumpets,  the  long  roll,  or  short,  sharp  call  of  the  drum ;  and  the  min- 
gled notes  of  martial  instruments,  blending  together  in  wild  yet  stirring 
harmony,  would  be  suflScient  even  in  this  prosaic  age  to  bid  the  heart 
throb  and  the  cheek  burn,  recognizing  it,  as  perhaps  we  should,  merely 
as  the  symbol^  not  the  thing.  What,  then,  must  it  have  been,  when 
men  felt  such  glittering  pageant  and  chivalric  seeming,  the  realities 
ofUfe? 

At  length  came  the  principal  group  ;  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  in- 
creased, and  human  hearts  so  throbbed,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  could 
not  breathe,  save  in  the  stunning  shouts,  bidding  the  very  welkin  ring. 
Vol.  IV.— 11. 
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Surroimded  by  a  guard  of  honor,  composed  indiscriminately  of  Cas- 
tilians  and  Arragonese,  mounted  on  a  jet  black  steed,  which  pawed 
the  ground,  and  shook  his  graceful  head,  as  if  conscious  of  his  princely 
burden,  magnificently  attired,  but  in  the  robes  of  peace,  with  a  circlet 
of  gold  and  gems  enwreathing  his  black  velvet  cap,  his  countenance 
breathing  this  day  but  the  kindly  emotions  of  his  more  youthful 
nature,  unshadowed  by  the  wile  and  intrigue  of  after-years.  King 
Ferdinand  looked  the  mighty  monarch,  whose  talents  raised  his  coun- 
try fi-om  obscurity,  and  bade  her  stand  forth  among  the  first  of 
European  nations.  But  tumultuary  as  were  the  shouts  with  which 
he  was  recognized,  they  were  faint  in  comparision  to  those  which 
burst  forth  a*t  sight  of  the  Princess  at  his  side.  Isabella  had  quitted 
her  litter  on  re-entering  her  own  dominions,  and  now  rode  a  cream- 
colored  charger,  which  she  managed  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of 
one  well  accustumed  to  the  exercise,  alike  in  processions  of  peace  and 
scenes  of  war. 

The  difference  of  age  between  the  sovereigns  was  not  perceivable,* 
for  the  grave  and  thoughtful  character  of  Ferdinand  gave  him  rather 
the  appearance  of  seniority;  while  J  the  unusual  fairness  of  Isabella's 
complexion,  her  shght  and  somewhat  small  stature,  produced  on  her 
the  contrary  effect.  The  dark  gray  eye,  the  rich  brown  hair  and 
delicate  skin  of  the  Queen  of  Castile  deprived  her,  somewhat  remark- 
ably, of  all  the  characteristics  of  a  Spaniard,  but,  from  their  novelty 
attracted  the  admiration  of  her  subjects.  Beautiful  she  was  not ;  but 
her  charm  lay  in  the  variable  expression  of  her  features.  Peculiarly 
and  sweetly  feminine,  infused,  as  Washington  Irving  observes,  with 
"  a  soft,  tender  melancholy,"  as  was  their  general  expression,  they 
could  yet  so  kindle  into  indignant  majesty,  so  fiash  with  reproach  or 
scorn,  that  the  very  color  of  the  eye  became  indistinguishable,  and 
the  boldest  and  the  strongest  quailed  beneath  the  mighty  and  the 
holy  spirit,  which  they  could  not  but  feel,  that  frail  woman  form 
enshrined. 

Bound  the  sovereigns  were  grouped,  in  no  regular  order  of  march, 
but  forming  a  brilliant  cortige^  many  of  the  celebrated  characters  of 
their  reign — men,  not  only  of  war,  but  of  literature  and  wisdom, 
whom  both  monarchs  gloried  in  distinguishing  above  their  fellows, 
seeking  to  exalt  the  honor  of  their  coimtry,  not  only  in  extent  of 
dominion,  but  by  the  shining  qualities  of  her  sons.     It  was  to  this 


*  Isabella  was  eight  or  ten  years  Ferdinand*8  senior. 
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group  the  strained  gaze  of  Marie  turned,  and  became  riveted  on  the 
Queen,  feeling  strangely  and  indefinably  a  degree  of  comfort  as  she 
gazed ;  to  explain  wherefore,  even  to  herself,  was  impossible  ;  but  she 
felt  as  if  she  no  longer  stood  alone  in  the  wide  world,  whose  gaze  she 
dreaded ;  a  new  impulse  rose  within  her,  urging  her,  instead  of 
remaining  indifferent,  as  she  thought  she  should,  to  seek  and  win 
Isabella's  regard.  She  gazed  and  gazed,  till  she  could  have  fancied 
her  very  destiny  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Queen's  visit  to 
Segovia — ^that  some  mysterious  influences  were  connecting  her,  insig- 
nificant as  she  was,  with  Isabella's  will.  She  strove  with  the  baseless 
vision ;  but  it  would  gain  ground,  folding  up  her  whole  mind  in  its 
formless  imaginings.  The  sight  of  her  husband,  conversing  eagerly 
with  the  sovereign,  in  some  degree  startled  her  back  to*  the  present 
scene.  His  cheek  was  flushed  with  exercise  and  excitement;  his 
large  dark  eyes  glittering,  and  a  sunny  smile  robbing  his  mouth 
of  its  wonted  expression  of  sternness.  On  passing  his  mansion  he 
looked  eagerly  up,  and  with  proud  and  joyous  greeting  doffed  his 
velvet  cap,  and  bowed  with  as  earnest  reverence  as  if  he  had  still  to 
seek  and  win  her.  The  chivalry  of  Don  Ferdinand  Morales  was 
proved,  yet  more  after  marriage  than  before. 

It  was  over :  the  procession  had  at  length  passed :  she  had  scanned 
every  face  and  form  whose  gallant  bearing  proclaimed  him  noble  ; 
but  Arthur  Stanley  was  not  amongst  them,  and  inexpressibly  re- 
lieved, Marie  Morales  sunk  down  on  a  low  seat,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  lifted  up  her  whole  soul  in  one  wild — ^yet  how 
fervent ! — ^burst  of  thanksgiving. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Humanity  is  the  Son  of  God. — Theodore  Parker. 

It  is  easv  to  look  down  on  others :  to  look  down  on  ourselves  is 

the  difficulty. — Lord  Peterborough. 

The  Devil  loves  nothing  better  than  the  intolerance  of  reformers, 

and  dreads  nothing  so  much  as  their  charity  and  patience. — Lowell. 
True  modesty  avoids  eveiything  that  is  criminal ;  falscj  modesty 

everything  that  is  unfashionable. — Addison. 

Nothing  can  be  proposed  so  wild  or  so  absurd  as  not  to  find  a  party, 
and  often  a  very  large  party  to  espouse  it. — Cecil. 

1  am  sorry  to  see  liow  small  a  piece  of  religion  will  make  a  cloak. — 
Sir  Williavi  Waller. 


DEFENCE  OF  OUE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 
AGAINST  THE  ATTACKS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS. 

BY  LABA. 

(sixth  abtigle  oonclitded.) 

From  official  returns  it  appears  that  in  some  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  was  in  the  following 
ratio  to  the  total  of  births  in  those  countries.  In  Holland  between 
three  and  four  per  cent.,  in  England,  nine  per  cent.,  in  France  thirty- 
three  per  cent.,  in  Belgium,  forty-five  per  cent.,  in  Austria,  fifty-six 
per  cent.,  ia  Spain  and  Portugal,  fifty-eight  per  cent.,  in  Italy,  sixty- 
six  per  cent.,  in  the  Papal  States,  sixty  per  cent.,  and  in  Kome  seventy- 
eight  per  cent.  In  Russia,  which  contains  a  gi*eatly  mixed  population 
the  illegitimate  births  were  on  an  average  twenty-four  per  cent.  In 
1861  when  I  obtained  the  statistics  of  the  countiy  on  the  spot,  the 
total  number  of  births  was  14,529,  of  which  3,476  were  illegitimate. 

In  Portugal,  where  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  trained  so  as  to 
become  "  good  unwavering  Catholics,"  in  order  to  be  made,  if  not 
"  good  republicans,"  at  least  good  citizens,  "  the  pride  of  the  country," 
infanticide  had  at  one  time  increased  so  fearfully  that  at  Lisbon  the 
common  sewers  were  choked  with  the  bodies  of  newly-born  infants, 
and  in  the  hope  of  putting  a  check  upon  these  means  of  concealment 
of  bii'th,  the  government  ordered  the  sewers  to  be  closed  with  masonry. 
In  Spain  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  male  children  are 
vagabondizing  about  the  country,  that  have  never  known  who  were 
their  respective  fathers.  Nothing  is  said  of  children  of  the  other  sex. 
In  France  nearly  one-half  of  the  children  are  illegitimate.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  so  bad  indeed  was  the  crime  of  infanticide  that 
it  was  thought  nothiipg.but  the  certainty  of  capital  punishment  could 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

Alas !  those  "  meeting  houses  which  those  silly  ganders  (Protes- 
tant husbands)"  permit  their  "  women  called  wives  "  to  frequent — 
those  schools  of  "  unbridled  lust." 

However  desirous  one  might  be  to  admit  that  Boman  Catholic 
churches,  convents,  monasteries,  nunneries,  are  all  places  professedly 
devoted  to  the  worsliip  of  God,  may  we  not  inquire  whether  it  is 
prudent  or  just  in  a  worshiper  in  one  of  these  sacred  places,  to  speak 
so  contemptuously  of  other  places  devoted  to  ^he  same  object  ?     For 
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when  he  looks  around  him  what  will  he  find  ?   Let  us  state  a  few  facts, 
on  the  authority  of  Roman  Catholic  writers. 

"  However  strong,"  says  one  of  tliese,  "  the  attachment  of  the  Por- 
tuguese to  the  outward  practices  of  religion,  they  do  not  always 
observe  them  with  sufiicient  decency,  even  in  those  places  where  it 
might  be  fairly  supposed  they  would  be  respected  most.  It  is  in  the 
churches  that  most  usually  love  intrigues  are  entered  upon  and  carried 
on  ...  .  The  chiu'ches  are  most  generally  places  of  appointment  for 
lovers,  etc.  It  is  there  that  little  notes  and  love-letters  are .  inter- 
changed between  the  devoutly  kneeling  worsliipers  and  devotees ; 
that  conversations  are  carried  on  with  the  fingers  whilst  the  lips  are 
seemingly  repeating  prayers :  and  all  tliis  is  managed  so  cunningly, 
so  adroitly,  that  a  stranger,  not  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  would 
imagine  that  the  parties  are  earnestly  engaged  in  their  devotions. 
The  natives  are  used  to  this  sort  of  thing  and  fuDy  aware  of  what  is 
going  on ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  scandalized  at  proceedings  in 
which  most  probably  they  indulge  as  much  themselves  whenever  they 
have  a  chance." 

"  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact,"  says  another.  "  I  have 
seen  persons  of  the  lower  orders  point  the  fingers  and  sneer  and  scoff 
at  decent-looking  people  on  their  knees  ....  On  solemn  days  such 
as  those  of  the  Virgin  and  Patron  Saints,  during  the  novenas,  the  forty 
hours,  etc.,  and  the  festivals  that  succeed  each  other  continuously  in 
some  of  the  churches  in  Italy,  the  affluence  of  spectators  is  really 
immense.  People  come  eagerly  to  listen  to  the  magnificent  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  But  do  you  know  what  takes  place  on  such 
occasions  ?  Some  of  the  performances  are  openly,  loudly  applauded, 
others  are  criticised.  People  enter  into  conversation.  Gentlemen 
seek  to  form  acquaintance  with  ladies,  assignations  are  made,  bonbons 
are  eaten,  and  ices  are  served  round.  Now  a  solo  is  to  be  played,  an 
aria  to  be  sung.  All  are  silent.  The  music  isfinished,.the  congrega- 
tion rush  from  the  church,  and  leave  the  priests  to  finish  their  func- 
tions in  solitude." 

"  Enter  one  of  the  churches  at  Genoa,  Livorne  (Leghorn),  Florence, 
or  Venice,  you  will  see  nearly  the  whole  of  the  congregation  turning 
their  back  upon  the  altar  during  the  most  august  of  sacrifices  1  You 
will  see  them  chat  and  laugh  at  each  other's  jests."* 

*  As  far  as  my  own  long  experience  extends,  I  oan  say  with  tmth  that  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  I  never  observed  the  sUghtest  possible  deviation  from  the  strictest  decomm 
and  apparently,  at  least,  the  deepest  devotion. 
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"  Not  far  from  the  small  and  rich  church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padna 
at  Lisbon  is  a  nunnery  where  the  following  circumstance  occurred. 
The  community  is  divided  into  two  parties — that  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelists-each  party  claiming 
the  superiority  of  its  favorite  saint  over  the  saint  of  its  opponents.  As 
soon  as  a  novice  takes  the  veil,  at  the  expiration  of  her  novitiate  she 
is  required  to  decide  in  favor  of  one  of  the  two  saints,  and  declare 
against  the  other.  No  neutrality  is  permitted,  equal  veneration  for 
both  saints  being  interdicted.  Now  when  the  festival  of  one  of  these 
saints  arrives,  his  devotees  celebrate  it  with  the  greatest  solemnity 
and  pomp,  music,  illuminations,  fireworks,  decorations,  bouquets  and 
banquets ;  nothing  is  omitted.  Especial  care  is  taken  to  engage  an 
eloquent  preacher  whose  duty  it  is  to  pronounce  the  most  exalting 
panegyric  on  the  saint,  and  to  insist  upon  his  superiority  over  the 
other.  The  opposite  faction  rigorously  absent  themselves  from  the 
church  on  the  occasion,  by  way  of  protest  against  all  that  could  be 
said  or  done  in  honor  of  the  saint  whose  day  is  celebrated.  On  the 
occasion  referred  to,  the  matter  did  not  end  there.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  festival,  all  the  nuns  met  and  entered  upon  a  debate ;  from 
arguing  they  proceeded  to  quarreling ;  from  quarreling  to  fighting. 
The  fight  was  as  furious  as  between  the  ladies  of  the  fish-market.  At 
last  the  Evangelists  were  victorious,  but  not  satisfied  with  inflicting 
scratched  faces,  black  eyes  and  bumps  on  the  crania  of  the  vanquished 
(the  Baptists)  they  seized  the  image  of  poor  John  the  Baptist  itself, 
knocked  the  defenseless  saint  down,  whipped  it,  trampled  upon  it, 
kicked  it  into  the  garden,  dug  a  hole,  wherein  they  thrust  it,  and 
engaged  in  a  dance  upon  its  grave." 

The  same  Boman  Catholic  dignitary  already  quoted,  introduces  the 
following  subject  by  observing  that  "  Formerly  there  reigned  in  those 
religious  houses  (the  convents)  much  more  irregularity  than  at  present. 
We  ought  not,  says  he,  "  to  give  credence  to  the  statement  of  English 
travelers,  that  the  inmates  of  those  establishments  are  only  cloistered 
courtezans."  And  I  sincerely  believe  he  speaks  truly.  It  is  a  sweep- 
ing charge,  and  sweeping  charges  are  generally  unjust,  and  when 
coming  from  a  religious  opponent,  they  should  be  considered  as 
altogether  unfounded  unless  supported  by  unquestionable  proof.  Wit- 
ness the  charges  made  by  the  Catholic  organ  already  alluded  to. 

"  About  that  time  appeared  those  famous  Cartas  Portuguesas.*    In 

*I  have  been  told  that  there  exist  a  French  and  also  an  English  translation  of  this 
book.    The  Fortugaese  (originsi)  which  I  have  seen  is  so  fall  of  Gallidsms  that  I  doubt 
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that  work  love  is  painted  in  all  its  phases,  all  its  details.  Its  hopes 
and  fears,  its  sacrifices,  its  entrancing  delights,  its  wild  raptures,  its 
eostacies,  are  described  in  language  most  eloquent,  most  glowing. 
No  writer  of  romance  moving  in  the  gay  world  could  write  better* 
These  letters  were,  however,  the  productions  of  the  inmates  of  the 
convent  of  Olivelas,  near  Lisbon." 

But  however  exaggerated  the  charges  made  against  convents  gener- 
ally, there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  them,  when  we  find 
that  Scipio  Kiccio,  Bishop  of  Pistoja  in  Tuscany,  in  his  report 
of  a  much  later  date  on  the  condition  of  the  Nunnery  of  Santa 
Cathanna  of  Sienna,  and  of  similar  establishments  in  other  parts, 
"  horrified  the  Court  of  Home  at  the  disclosures  made.^^  That 
Prelate  had* been  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to  make  a  visitatory  in- 
spection of  those  religious  houses  I  I  shall  not  enter  into  details,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  report  itself,  which  got  into  print.  But 
that  writer  has  said  in  the  words  of  the  Catholic  journalist :  "  There 
seems  something  providential  in  the  permission  of  such  startling  out- 
rages on  public  morals.  It  is  well  calculated  to  make  all  decent  men 
think." 

"  At  each  of  the  two  diagonally  opposite  comers  of  a  square  in  the 
city  stood  a  convent  or  monastery.  One  was  inhabited  by  holy  men, 
the  other  by  holy  women.  One  of  the  nuns,  a  recently  introduced 
inmate  of  the  latter,  had  been  confined  in  the  subterranean  vaults  of 
the  building  as  a  punishment  or  an  act  of  penance  for  some  infraction 
of  the  rules  of  the  establishment.  During  the  night  she  observed 
what  she  believed  to  be  spirits  wandering  backward  and  forward  at 
stated  hours.  As  her  eyes  became  familiarized  with  these  apparitions, 
her  fears  subsided  and  she  ultimately  began  to  suspect  that  what  she 
had  beheld  were  not  spirits  but  beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  On  her 
liberation  her  suspicions  proved  to  be  well  founded,  through  the  at- 
tempts made  to  initiate  her  into  those  mysteries  into  which  her 
companions  had  already  long  since  been  initiated.  She  availed 
herself  of  the  first  opportunity  oflered  to  communicate  to  her  mother 
what  she  had  seen  and  heard.  The  latter  gave  information  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  An  inquiry  was  instituted,  the  matter  was 
investigated,  and  the  result  was  the  discovery  of  a  subterraneous  com- 
munication between  the  two  convents  through  which  the  friars  were 


whether  it  be  the  production  of  a  Portuguese  pen.  I  allude  to  the  work  beoause  the 
Catholic  eodeeiaBtio  already  alluded  to  speaks  of  it  in  the  terms  quoted  in  the  text,  and 
«i  an  original  work  from  the  pen  of  a  Portuguese  religieuse. 
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in  the  habit  of  proceeding  on  making  their  nocturnal  vlsit-s  to  the 
nuns.  Both  establishments  were  broken  up  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  who  transferred  the  nuns  to  another  convent,  where,  aa- 
long  as  they  lived,  they  were  forbidden  from  holding  any  communi- 
cation whatever  with  the  outer  world,  whilst  the  monks  were  quietly 
shipped  off  for  the  island  of  Cuba  in  the  West  Indies." 

"  There  is  at  Milan  to  be  seen  the  tomb  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*  Cave  of  Santa  Gugliermina.'  It  is  that  of  a  lady  of  most  exem- 
plary piety,  who  after  having  bestowed  a  considerable  part  of  her 
wealth  on  a  certain  religious  house,  retired  into  a  kind  of  grotto  or 
cave,  where  she  might  exercise  her  devotions  either  in  solitude  or  in 
the  company  of  those  whom  she  might  choose  to  admit  as  participants. 
A  priest  as  devout  as  herself  was  at  first  her  spiritual  director  and  her 
only  companion.  Ere  long  he  introduced  other  priests  into  the  cave, 
and  the  grotto  acquired  gradually  such  a  high  reputation  that  many 
applicants  of  both  sexes  applied  for  admission  as  participants  in  the 
devotional  exercises.  But  though  many  were  called  '  few  were  chosen.' 
Those  who  were  admitted,  were  required  to  proceed  to  the  place  of 
meeting  at  midnight  only,  and  when  all  the  members  had  assembled 
the  doors  were  closed.  Young  men  only  were  admitted  at  first ;  sub- 
sequently also  females,  provided  they  were  married.  All  who. 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  meeting  were  to  come  veiled  ;  and  though 
the  proceedings  wore  an  air  of  mystery,  so  great  was  the  veneration 
in  which  the  devotees  were  held,  that  it  was  an  act  tantamount  to 
sacrilege  to  follow  the  visitors,  who  rarely  stayed  beyond  two  or  three 
hours.  Ere  long  unmarried  women  and  even  young  girls  were  ad- 
mitted as  members,  and  the  meetings  gradually  became  crowded. 

"  In  the  mean  time  a  young  man  of  Milan  married  one  of  the  elect* 
The  husband,  who  loved  his  wife,  murmured  at  being  deprived  of  her 
society  one  night  in  every  week.  He  applied  for  admission,  but  was 
refused.  One  evening  lie  proceeded  in  disguise  to  the  cave  ;  but  in«* 
stead  of  mixing  with  the  multitude,  conceals  himself  in  a  recess  where 
he  could  observe  aU  that  took  place  without  being  perceived.  The 
devotional  exercises  commenced  ;  and  what  does  he  behold  !  A  scene 
of  indiscriminate  prostitution.  He  recognizes  his  wife,  and  sees  her 
pass  successively  to  the  arms  of  several  of  the  (male)  elect.  He  pre^ 
serves  a  profound  silence,  patiently  awaiting  the  termination  of  that 
horrible  festival.  He  reaches  his  home  before  his  wife,  says  not  a 
word  to  her  about  the  matter ;  but  on  the  next  morning  brings  it  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  authorities.     During  the  next  nighty  the  magis- 
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trates  enter  the  "  meeting  house,"  and  arrest  all  the  members^ 
The  remains  of  GugUermina,  which  were  interred  in  the  cave,  where 
over  her  grave  these  scenes  were  enacted,  are  disinterred  and  publicly 
burnt  by  the  executioner.  The  guilty  parties  could  not  be  tried  and 
punished  without  exposing  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  of  high  reputation  for  piety,  and  the  veil  of  Qblivion  was 
thrown  over  the  affair." 

The  Catholic  organ  speaks  about  "  the  communistic  and  Free  Love 
coterie  of  wretches  that  cluster  round  the  Tribune^'^  but  what  can  be 
said  of  the  religious,  the  devotional  coterie  clustering  round  this  Saint 
Gugliermina  ? 

I  have  deemed  it  a  duty  to  transcribe  the  preceding  facts:  but 
though  I  am  neither  an  Italian,  Portuguese  nor  Frenchman ;  though 
I  never  owed  allegiance  to  a  British  sovereign,  a  German  potentate 
or  a  Kussian  autocrat ;  though  I  was  not  born  on  this  western  hemi- 
sphere, yet  having  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying  the  national 
character  of  the  different  nationalities  and  of  observing  the  social 
condition  of  each  and  all,  I  consider  it  a  duty  equally  sacred  to  state 
my  belief  that  some  of  the  general  statements  as  regards  nationalities 
are  almost  as  sweeping  as  those  of  the  FreemarCB  iToumal  and  other 
similar  publications. 

There  is  purity  of  life  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  if  it  exists  at  all 
in  Catholic-educated  communities  the  merit  it  carries  with  it  is  en- 
hanced in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  those  communities  the  facilities  to 
reconcile  conscience  with  sin  are  numerous  and  constant — ^facilities 
entij-ely  unknown  in  non-Catholic  communities. 

"  Why  then,"  I  may  be  asked,  "  why  do  you  state  all  these  facts  ? 
Supposing  every  word  to  be  true  that  would  not  disprove  the  asser- 
tions made  by  the  FreeinarCs  Journal  t  Two  blacks  cannot  make  a 
white."  True !  But  would  it  not  be  an  act  of  common  prudence  ini 
writers  who  assert  that  this  or  that  particular  religious  or  educational 
system  and  no  other  is  the  »gis  of  virtue,  to  read  and  inwardly 
digest  these  words  in  Matth.  vii :  "  Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that 
is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own  eye  ?  First  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then 
shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye." 
There  is  much  good  counsel  to  be  gathered  from  the  Scriptures. 
Pity  that  so  many  millions  should  be  forbidden  from  looking  into 
them.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  prudent  in  the  Freeman^s  Journal  to 
-  exclaim  triumphantly :     "  Is  not  the  open  exposition  of  the  rottenness 
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and  horror  of  Protestant  immorality  providential  as  calculated  to 
awaken  honest  sentiment  to  the  value  of  Catholic  truth."  Were  I 
superstitious  I  would  adopt  the  following  sentence  from  that  paper 
as  my  own,  and  were  I  as  illiberal  as  that  paper,  borrow  its  own  words : 
^'  There  seems  something  providential  in  the  permission  of  such  start- 
ling outrages  on  public  morals.  It  is  well  calculated  to  make  all 
decent  men  think." 

As  women  exercise  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  condition  of 
society  I  shall  pursue  this  subject  a  little  further. 

The  chm'ch  of  Rome  declares  marriage  to  be  indissoluble.  It 
ignores  divorce.  A  decree  of  divorce  may  exceptionally  be  obtained 
but  only  by  a  special  papal  dispensation  in  each  individual  case* 
This  is  however  attended  with  much  trouble  and  difficulty  and  heavy 
waste  of  time  and  money. 

I  will  step  aside  for  a  moment  to  inquire  whether  it  is  more  wise, 
more  just,  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  married 
people  and  the  wellbeing  of  society,  to  compel  a  married  couple  to 
remain  tied  together  for  life,  or  to  permit  them  to  separate  so  as  to 
dissolve  the  union  effectually.  That  the  facilities  afforded  to  attain 
the  last  named  object  where  the  law  of  the  land  sanctions  divorce 
are  sometimes,  indeed,  often  abused,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  what  law, 
however  wise  and  just,  is  not  sometimes  abused  and  violated  I  With- 
out advocating  the  frequent  practice  of  divorce,  let  us  look  at  the 
results  often  arising  from  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  vows. 
To  the  occurrences  in  every  day  life,  I  shall  add  the  following  histor- 
ical fact,  by  way  of  answer  to  the  question. 

^^  Phillip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  after  the  death  of  his  consort 
Isabella  de  Heinault,  married  Ingelburga,  Princess  of  Denmark, — ^a 
l^dy  young  in  years,  beautiful  in  person,  of  a  most  amiable  disposition, 
and  of  exemplary  virtue.  From  some  cause  which  has  never  been  fully 
explained,  but  believed  at  the  time  to  have  been  the  impossibility  of 
the  king  ever  having  issue  by  her,  he  felt  compelled  for  reasons  of 
state  to  marry  some  other  woman  and  consequently  to  be  divorced* 
He  was  obliged  to  have  re<$ourse  to  the  plea  so  common  in  former 
times  of  relationship  within  the  forbidden  Degrees.  The  case  was 
represented  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  in  this  instance  the  plea  having 
been  proved  to  be  well  foimded  was  admitted  valid  by  the  Pope.  A 
parliament  was  subsequently  convoked  and  it  was  proved  "  by  wit- 
nesses" and  ^^  competent  genealogists  "  that  Ingelburga  was  distantly 
related  to  the  late  queen  Isabella.     A  decree  of  divorce  was  pro- 
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nonnced  and  sanctioned  by  the  papal  court.  Philip  believing  himself 
free,  demanded  and  obtained  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Merania.  With  her  he  had  several  children,  whilst  the  unhappy 
Ingelburga  retired  into  a  convent.  Innocent  III,  more  of  a  politician 
and  consequently  less  of  an  honorable  man  than  his  predecessor, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  prevent  if  possible  a  successor  in  a  direct  line 
from  Philip  ascending  the  French  throne,  and  in  order  to  create 
political  divisions  in  the  kingdom,  seized  upon  the  divorce  as  a  good 
opportunity  to  accomplish  his  own  purposes,  and  amidst  the  con- 
fusion thus  created  declared  the  throne  vacant  at  the  death  of 
king  Philip,  and  named  a  successor  inclined  to  further  the  Papal  vievrs 
of  aggrandisement.  He  pronounced  the  divorce  invalid  and^consequent- 
ly  the  second  marriage  illegal.  The  king  had  courage  enongh  to  demur, 
as  had  been  foreseen  by  Clement.  The  Pope  excommunicated  the 
king.  A  council  was  called  at  Dijon  and  sentence  of  interdict  pro- 
nounced by  the  assembled  Prelates  at  that  time  blindly  submissive  to 
the  Pope's  will.  The  interdict  affected  of  course  the  whole  of  the 
French  dominions.  Suddenly,  the  exercise  of  public  worship  is  sup- 
pressed ;  the  churches  are  closed ;  the  sick  deprived  of  the  sacrament ; 
the  dead  left  unburied,  thus  inflictiug  spiritual  punishment  and  mental 
sufferings,  upon  millions  of  innocent  human  beings,  Catholic  Chris- 
tians, as  a  punishment  for  the  sin,  real  or  pretended  of  a  single 
individual. 

"  Philip  determined  to  grapple  with  the  storm,  seized  the  revenues 
of  the  Bishops,  quartered  the  soldiers  upon  the  Priests,  stripped  the 
convents  and  monasteries  of  their  treasures  and  punished  the  murmurs 
of  his  people  exasperated  by  what  they  were  told  to  be  sacrilegious 
proceedings,  by  the  imposition  of  exorbitant  taxes.  All  his  firmness 
proved  unavailing,  for  the  clergy  excited  his  subjects  to  revolt  and  he 
soon  learned  that  more  than  one  assassin  had  been  bought  and  had 
pledged  himself  to  take  his  life.  He  was  compelled  to  yield.  He 
visits  Ingelburga  in  her  prison,  embraces  her,  and  carries  her  upon  the 
crupper  of  his  horse  back  to  Paris.  She  reassumes  the  rank  of  queen  : 
but  her  fate  is  not  altered.  Her  captivity  recommences.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Merania  inconsolable  at  having  been  reduced  to  a  leman,  and 
seeing  her  children  declared  bastards  dies  1>roken-hearted ;  and  all  the 
good  the  compulsory  marriage  and  the  impediment  to  a  divorce  has 
produced  is  to  have  rendered  two  excellent  women  wretched  instead 
of  one,  and  having  furnished  the  equally  unhappy  king  with  a  perhaps 
justifiable  excuse  for  leading  a  life  of  adultery."     (Par  paranthese) 
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Which  of  these  two  Popes  was  infallible  ?  although  Pope  Adrian  VX 
declares,  that  the  Pope  is  not  infallible  "  even  in  matters  of  faith." 

And  now  a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  no  man  can  approach 
with  indifference  whose  heart  is  not  steeled  against  those  human 
feelings  in  which  that  of  commiseration  predominates : — a  subject 
bearing  upon  that  under  consideration — a  matter  which  affects 
society  deeply — an  evil  widespread,  almost  universal,  and  the  source^ 
of  countless  evils.     I  allude  to  what  is  understood  by  the  social  evil. 

^  It  appears  that  in  Paris 'there  are  upward  of  ten  thousand  that 
spread  that  evil— one-fourth  of  them  are  born  in  Paris,  one-half  of 
the  whole  number  cannot  write  their  own  name.  In  New  York 
there  are  also  more  or  less  an  equal  number — besides  some  forty 
thousand  not  so  openly.*  Are  these  ten  tliousand  French  women^ 
these  fifty  thousand  women  in  New  York,  all  "  outside  the  church  ?'* 

Of  the  ten  thousand  in  New  York  the  report  states  that  "three- 
eights  were  born  in  the  United  States,!  five-eights  born  abroad :  Of 
these  Ireland  furnishes  more  than  half,  Germany  about  one-sixth,  Eng- 
land one-twelfth,  British  North  America  one-twentieth,  and  the  other 
nationalities  the  lesser  proportions:  single,  6,000;  married.  2,660  f 
widows,  1,460.  About  one-half  are  Catholic,  the  other  half  Protest- 
ant-educated." 

Admitting  that  many  extenuating  circumstances  combine  to  pro- 
duce this  deplorable  state  of  things,  that  among  the  inducing  causes* 
are  want  and  poverty,  animal  instinct — seduction,  misplaced  confi- 
dence, betrayal,  self-contempt  arising  from  the  pitiless  and  cruel  con- 
tempt of  what  is  called  the  world — ^it  cannot  be  denied  that  vanity, 
the  love  of  finery,  of  luxury,  pleasure,  the  excessive  latitude  of 
freedom  usurped  by  daughters  and  not  curbed  by  parents,  are  also 
among  the  causes.  Admitting  that  according  to  the  report  in 
this  cfty  one-half  are  not  Catholic-educated ;  admitting  even  that 
in  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweeden,  Norway,  in  all  protestant  countries, 
the  evil  exists  as  widely  as  it  exists  in  Catholic  countries,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  also  exists  in  countries  exclusively  Catholic,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Austria,  France,  South  America,  etc. 

Does  this  fact  not  disprove  the  assertion  that  "  inside  the  Holy 
Catholic  church  only,  is  to  be  found  a  safeguard  against  vice  and 

*  This  is  pretty  nearly  in  accord  with  the  Report  in  the  Herald  of  Febuary  7th,  1870, 
in  which  the  sanitary  inspectors  are  referred  to. 

t  The  fact  most  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  of  the  three-eighta  bom  in  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America  more  than  one-half  are  of  foreign  parentage. 
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immorality  ?"  and  sucli  being  the  case,  what  greater  security  is  ofiFered 
ky  an  exclusively  Catholic  education  than  by  the  non-sectarian  educa- 
tion in  our  public  schools  ?  None  whatever — and  saying  thus  much,  is 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it. 


LETTERS    ON    THE    READING    OF    THE    SACRED 

SCRIPTURES. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  David  Fbibdlander,  by  M.  H. 

Bbesslau. 

Babbi  David  Friedlander,  the  author  of  these  letters,  was  a  distingnished  disciple  of  the 
Mendelssohn  school,  and  a  fellow-laborer  of  its  great  founder  in  the  noble  work  of 
Jewish  progress  and  reform.  Not  the  least  of  his  many  literary  efforts  was  the  pro- 
duction of  these  letters,  written,  it  seems,  to  a  friend  belonging  to  a  society  which 
then  existed  at  Berlin,  for  the  proper  reading  and  translating  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Tke  letters  first  appeared  in  Dr.  Zunz*s  Zeitschrijty  from  which  they  were  subsequently 
translated  into  English,  by  Dr.  Bresslau,  and  published  in  his  Hebreu)  Seo%eu>. — Ed.  N.  E. 

first  letter. 

You  request  me,  my  studious  firiend,  to  send  you  several  interpre- 
tations of  the  sacred  records,  and  I  comply  with  your  wish  by 
forwarding  for  the  present,  a  translation  of  the  6th  and  7th  chapters  of 
Micah,  of  the  obscurity  of  which  you  so  much  complain.  It  is  for 
jou  to  judge  if  I  have  given  you  satisfaction,  and  whether  I  was  just 
in  recommending  the  prophet  as  one,  who,  for  the  pm'ity  and  illus- 
trative power  of  conception,  may  be  matched  with  his  contemporary, 
the  greatest  orator — Isaiah.  You  will  find,  I  trust,  that  as  far  as 
regards  the  art  of  poetical  coloring,  the  power  of  moving  the  heart 
and  rousing  it  to  raptures,  Micah  has  reached  nearly  the  same  pinnacle 
of  perfection  as  Isaiah. 

You  further  tell  me  that  the  "Assays"  which  I  sent  you  have  been 
well  received  in  the  narrow  circle  of  your  friends,  and  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure  and  edification.  This  was  an  impulse  for  me  to 
submit  to  you  and  your  friends  the  following,  and  probably  several 
succeeding  letters  on  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  I  fear  not 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  modesty  by  accepting  your  applause  and 
eulogium,  since  I  have  candidly  declared  to  you,  that  what  renders  my 
translations  most  valuable,  i.  e.y  the  points  of  view  from  which  the 
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fiacred  Scriptures  are  to  be  considered,  is  not  the  produce  of  my  own 
labors. 

It  is  a  light  which  I  have  taken  from  the  radiant  luminaries,  the 
illustrious  philosophers  of  Germany,  among  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you  the  name  of  Herder,  and  especially  that  of  the 
worthy  Eichhorn,  to  whom  literature  in  general  is  so  much  and  so 
variously  indebted. 

How  I  am  pleased  with  your  Association  !  It  is  now  the  time  for 
calling  into  existence  and  promoting  such  Societies.  The  political 
constitutions  of  our  brethren  have  everywhere  undergone  advantage- 
ous alterations.  Several  partitions  have  been  removed,  and  according 
to  the  course  of  natural  events,  still  more  will  be  removed.  A  reform 
of  Judaism  daily  becomes  more  and  more  imperative.  The  necessity 
of  a  reform  is  as  unquestionable  as  that  of  such  a  reform  arising  from 
amidst  ourselves.  Any  assistance  coming  directly  from  without^ 
however  philanthropic,  will  be  of  no  service  to  us,  nay,  cannot  but 
prove  injurious  to  Judaism,  such  as  the  better  part  of  us,  and  also  the 
sages  of  other  religions,  wish  it  to  exist.  The  fact  is  so  obvious,  th^t 
I  deem  any  further  argumentations  upon  it  superfluous. 

Our  co-religionists  need  a  reform  of  public  worship  and  well  con- 
ducted educational  establishments.  Materials  are  not  wanting,  but 
tl^ey  require  pimfying,  a  new  arrangement,  and  a  method  more  cor- 
responding with  our  present  station  in  civil  society. 

The  foundation  of  our  religion  rests  on  the  holy  records,  which 
must  never  be  shaken.  The  pillars  of  the  laws,  ethics,  and  morals  in 
general,  which  are  based  on  these  records,  must  for  ever  remain  im- 
mutable, though  the  arrangements  of  the  interior  building  may  undergo 
unessential  alterations,  measured  by  confititutions  and  circumstances. 

Therefore,  without  being  the  architect,  or  even  presuming  to  be  so 
(from  which  arrogance  I  am  free),  I  still  deem  it  my  duty  to  offer  to 
my  brethren  the  assistance  of  an  humble  journeyman,  however  feeble, 
but  with  the  consciousness  of  good  intentions.  The  observations  on 
the  best  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  in  this  letter  and  the 
succeeding  ones,  I  shall  communicate  to  you  and  submit  to  your 
examination,  are  only  written  for  such  of  my  brethren  as  are  desirous 
of  cultivating  their  minds,  but  by  no  means  for  the  learned,  who 
indeed,  stand  not  in  need  of  my  instructions  and  references.  At  the 
same  time,  I  hesitate  not  to  confess  that  the  hom-s  which  I  dedicate  to 
these  labors  are  to  me  hours  of  pleasiu'C,  for  they  recall  to  my  imagin- 
ation the  time  of  my  youth.     In  every  yoimg  reader  of  my  writings 
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I  fancy  I  see  myself.  What  happy  hours  do  we  derive  from  that 
dispositioii  of  the  mind  which  awakens  ns  from  a  long  dream,  and  stim- 
ulates in  us  the  lively  striving  for  enlarging  our  knowledge ! 

Such  strivings  are  not  for  show  and  splendor,  but  solely  for  the 
supply  of  a  want  which,  when  unsatisfied,  terrestrial  life  can  have  no 
charm  for  a  thinking  man.  We  feel  a  desire  of  establishing  a  system 
for  our  own  use  and  application,  which  might  serve  us  as  a  guide 
through  public  and  social  life,  and  for  this  purpose,  my  studious  friend, 
the  awakened  mind  of  the  youth  of  our  nation  will  find  an  inexhaust- 
ible mine  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  provided  he  enters  upon 
with  reflection  and  noble  zeal.  How  amply  will  this  repay  the  mind 
and  the  heart !  Inconsiderate,  dissuasive,  and  contemptuous  opinions 
of  shallow-minded  persons  will  not  confound  him  in  his  labors ;  he  will 
find  his  recompense  within  himself,  in  his  self-<K)ntentment,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  duty,  in  his  self-estimation,  which  no  mortal  is  able  to 
deprive  him  of  or  even  to  lessen.  Does  the  Jewish  youth  once 
succeed  in  ^climbing  up  to  this  summit,  he  looks  down  with  smiles 
though  not  with  contempt,  upon  the  derision  of  the  thoughtless ;  and 
even  the  applause  of  the  crowd  will  appear  to  him  superfluous  and 
dispensable.     Let  this  suffice  for  an  introduction. 

The  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you  and  your  colleagues, 
my  studious  friend,  will  perhaps  appear  to  you  singular  and  astonishing. 
If  they  produce  thoe(l3  effects  my  purpose  will  be  obtained.  Such 
exhortations  and  encouragments  roused  me  from  a  profound  torpor. 
I  myself  was  astonished  when  I  flrst  heard  those  new  representations. 
Doubts  followed  upon  astonishment,  until  I  was  at  last  enabled  to 
receive  and  endure  the  full  truth;  and  by  further  reflections,  that 
religion,  which  alone  is  worthy  of  God  and  men,  took  so  deep  a  hold 
within  me,  that  nothing  will  be  able  to  uproot  it,  and  that  I  shall  live 
and  die  in  the  same. 

Pray,  therefore,  do  not  shrink  from  my  communications  ;  they  will 
not  be  enforced  upon  your  belief,  but  only  submitted  to  your  judgment. 
The  method  in  which  both  of  us,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  our 
brethren  have  been  instructed,  will  easily  furnish  the  explanation  for 
this  astonishment  and  these  doubts  ;  but  patience,  my  friend !  a 
soothing  tranquility  will  ultimately  follow. 

(to  bx  oohtiwumd.) 


THE  THKEE  FRIENDS. 


A   PARABLE   FROM  THE   MIDBASH. 

I 


A  MAN  had  three  friends,  who  unequally  shared  his  estimation  and 
love.  One  he  loved  exceedingly,  the  second  in  a  less  degree,  and 
the  third  he  scarcely  thought  worthy  of  his  friendship.  Being  once 
surprised  by  a  royal  mandate  to  appear  in  haste  before  a  despotic 
king,  ho  was  seized  with  terror,  dreading  to  meet  a  serious  accusation 
which  was  urged  by  crafty  slanderers  for  his  destruction.  Lo  !  said 
he  to  himself,  I  can  do  no  better  than  apply  in  this  crisis  to  my 
trustworthy  friend,  on  whom  my  soul  has  always  so  implicitly  relied ; 
he  will  surely  go  with  me  to  the  king ;  he  will  plead  my  cause,  and 
-establish  my  innocence.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  first  of  his 
three  friends,  whom  he  made  acquainted  with  his  request,  but  he 
peremptorily  declined  to  accompany  him ;  yea,  he  scarcely  noticed 
him.  He  left  this  faithless  friend  with  anxiety  and  disquietude  of 
spul.  Now,  thought  he,  I  will  apply  to  the  second  friend,  whom  I 
will  entreat  to  appear  with  me  before  the  king,  to  whom  he  went 
without  delay,  and  imparted  to  him  his  request.  To  appear  with 
thee  before  the  king,  replied  this  lukewarm  friend,  I  cannot ;  but  I 
will  follow  thee  to  the  palace.  He  proceeded  to  the  third  friend, 
whom  he  scarcely  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  and  stated  to  him  hi« 
petition :  he  immediately  complied  with  it,  went  with  him,  spoke  for 
him,  established  his  innocence,  and  eflfected  his  liberation.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  parable  is  very  obvious.  Wealth,  loved  by  man  above 
all,  is  the  first  friend  that  leaves  him,  and  refuses  to  accompany  him 
on  the  day  of  death,  as  Scripture  says,  "  For  when  he  dieth,  he  shall 
carry  nothing  away ;  his  glory  shall  not  descend  after  him."  The 
■second  friend  alludes  to  his  wife,  children  and  kindred  who  follow 
him  to  the  grave,  where  very  often  the  memory  of  man  is  interred 
with  his  body.  The  third  friend  who  goes  and  pleads  for  us,  is  the 
■store  of  knowledge  accumulated,  and  the  deeds  of  piety  practised  by 
our  devotion  to  the  Divine  Law,  as  Scripture  says,  "Thy  righteous 
ness  shall  precede  thee,  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  shall  be  thy  rere- 
ward."  The  King  before  whose  throne  we  are  cited,  ia  the  Most  Holy 
One  (Praised  be  He),  the  Supreme  King  of  Kings. 


THE  NEW  ERA. 


APRIL,  1874. 


HISTOKICAL    SKETCHES    OF    THE    JEWISH    CONGKE- 
GATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


.■  HhAIXAI  TmRIiAH  COHaBCQATIOlI, 


THE   "  BHAAgAY   TEFILAH  "    CONOBEOA.TION. 

Thb  coDgregation  Shaaray  Tejilah  waa  founded  in  September, 
1845,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  seceded  from  the  S'nai 
Jeshurun,  betted  known  as  the  Elm-Btreet  Synagogue.  Some  diffi. 
cnlties  about  electoral  righte  caused  thie  echism  and  induced  about 
forty  of  the  membera  to  attempt  the  organization  of  an  independent 
congregation.     The  first  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  held  October 

^ter«d  Kcoording  to  Act  of  Congreso,  in  the  year  IST4,  bj'  Baphabl  D'O.  Lzwnt,  in 
the  offlcs  oC  the  Librarian  ot  Coagr««a,  tt  Washington. 
70L.   IV.— 12. 
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27,  1845,  Mr.  Louis  Levy  presiding,  and  Mr.  Aaron  8.  Solomons  act- 
ing as  secretary.  Among  those  present,  now  living,  were  Benjamin 
I.  Hart,  John  D.  Phillips,  Abraham  Xastor,  Arthur  L.  Levey,  E. 
Seller,  M.  Levett,  Henry  Simons,  George  S.  Mawson,  Sol.  L  Hart, 
H.  Leopold,  Isaac  Isaacs,  Abraham  Godfrey  and  John  M.  Davies. 
At  this  meeting,  committees  were  appointed  to  purchase*  or  rent 
ground  for  the  erection  of  a  Synagogue,  and  to  obtain  a  charter,  and 
a  burial  ground.  Having  enlisted  on  their  side  the  respected  pastor. 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Isaacs,  who  had  for  six  years  previously  been 
minister  in  the  Elm-street  Synagogue,  this  new  congregation  com- 
menced at  once  to  hold  Divine  worship  in  a  room  on  Franklin  street, 
near  Broadway.  It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  at  first  the 
members  styled  themselves  the  "  Franklin-street  Association,"  which 
name  was  however  in  January  1846,  changed  to  the  "  Congregation 
Shaaray  Tefilah^^  at  which  time  also  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
were  adopted. 

In  the  following  month,  two  lots  of  ground  on  Wooster  street  be- 
tween Spring  and  Prince,  were  purchased  for  $8,000,  and  on  July  7, 
1846,  the  comer  stone  of  the  new  building  was  duly  laid,  the  Rev.  S. 
M.  Isaacs,  delivering  the  oration,  and  performing  the  ceremony. 
The  Committee  of  arrangements  consisted  of  Messrs.  Louis  Levy, 
Isaac  N.  Samuels,  Benedict  Joseph,  Arthur  L.  Levy  and  John  D- 
Phillips.  The  consecration  of  the  synagogue  took  place  on  June 
25th,  1847,  with  appropriate  exercises.  The  dedicatory  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  minister.  Rev..  S.  M.  Isaacs,  and  addresses  were 
also  made  by  Rev.  Isaac  Lees&r  and  Mr.  Henry  Morrison.  The 
musical  exercises  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Woolf,  who  at  a 
later  date  became  the  Choir  Master  of  the  congregation,  were  of  a 
high  order,  and  were  much  admired.  The  cost  of  the  new  synagogue 
was  $30,000,  and  the  roll  of  members  at  the  time  of  the  dedication 
showed  about  120,  or  three  times  as  many  as  when  the  congregation 
was  started. 

In  1847  Mr.  John  I.  Hart  succeded  Mr.  Louis  Levy  in  the 
presidential  chair,  and  retained  oflSce  until  1855,  when  he  resigned. 
In  recognition  of  the  eflSciency  with  which  he  discharged  his  duties 
no  less  than  for  the  many  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  congre- 
gation, a  committee  of  the  members  presented  to  him  on  his  retire- 
ment from  oflSce  a  handsome  silver  testimonial,  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Solomon.  The  presidency 
then  devolved  again  on  Mr.  Louis  Levy,  who  ably  filled  the  chair 
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during  thifi  second  term  for  a  period  of  four  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Godfrey  in  1859,  who  in  hisj  turn,  was 
succeeded  in  the  following  year  by  Mr.  Edward  Josephi,  who  died  in 
office  in  1862.  Mr.  Barnett  L.  Solomon  was  then  called  to  the  chair, 
and  to  this  day  fills  the  position  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  congregation.  His  practical  ability  as  an  excutive 
officer,  his  sincere  disinterestedness  on  behalf  of  the  congregation,  his 
genial  and  generous  disposition,  and  the  high  social  position  he  enjoys^ 
all  combine  to  entitle  him  to  the  annual  compliment  of  a  re-election 
to  office. 

The  building  in  Wooster  street  was  considered  in  its  time  quite  an 
architectural  feature  of  the  city.  It  was  tasteful,  harmonious,  and  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  idea  of  a  synagogue.  The  services  were  well 
attended.  In  1860,  however,  the  up-town  movement  rendered  a 
change  of  locality  almost  indispensable.  When,  therefore,  four  years 
later  this  matter  became  so  imperative  as  to  no  longer  admit  of  delay, 
the  Trustees  leased  a  commodious  hall  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-sixth 
street  and  Broadway,  which  being  converted  into  a  Synagogue,  was 
in  September,  1865,  duly  consecrated  and  opened  as  the  temporary 
abode  of  the  congregation  until  such  time  as  a  new  building  was  ob- 
tained. The  Wooster-street  Synagogue  was  then  sold  at  a  heavy 
sacrifice,  on-  the  condition  that  it  should  be  immediately  taken  down, 
as  the  congregation  would  not  permit  any  secular  use  being  made  of 
a  building  which  was  once  a  house  of  worship. 

Immediately  after  the  removal  from  Wooster  street,  a  Hebrew  and 
EeUgious  school  was  established,  which  year  after  year  continued  to 
increase  in  usefulness  and  in  the  number  of  pupils,  until  at  the 
present  time  it  is  attended  by  about  225  children,  and  is  regarded  as 
an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  synagogue.  The  school  has  been  suc- 
cessively under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  S.  M.  Isaacs,  Mrs.  A. 
N.  Cohen,  Mrs.  L.  Lavanburg,  Mr.  M.  S.  Isaacs,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Mendes,  the  present  Honorary  Superintendent. 

In  1865,  the  position  of  Reader  was  created,  and  Rev.  H.  Phillips, 
the  present  incumbent,  elected  to  that  office.  This  gentleman  soon 
gained  the  esteem  of  the  congregation,  and  by  his  pleasant  voice  and 
the  devout  manner  in  which  he  performs  his  duties  has  done  much 
toward  maintaining  that  decorum  which  should  always  prevail  during 
a  religious  service.  In  this  year  also,  a  choir  composed  of  men  and 
boys  was  formed,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Woolf. 

In  1867  four  lots  on  Forty-fourth  street,  between  Broadway  and 
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Sixth  avenue  were  purchased  for  $40,000,  and  in  March  1868,  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  of  the  present  structure,  which  was  erected  at  a 
total  cost  of  $200,000,  and  dedicated  on  Tuesday,  May  11th,  1869 
The  services  on  that  occasion  were  of  a  very  solemn  character  and 
were  admirably  performed.  The  musical  arrangements  were  under 
tlie  direction  of  Professor  Woolf,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular  choir 
a  volunteer  tjhoir  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  formed,  and  an- 
orchestra  selected  from  the  Philharmonic  Society,  added  materially 
to  the  attractiveness  and  impressiveness  of  the  exercises.  The 
President,  Mr.  Barnet  L.  Solomon  delivered  a  brief  introductory  ad- 
dress, and  the  Bev.  S.  M.  Isaacs,  the  consecration  sermon. 

The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  different  committees  at  the 
time :  Board  of  officers]:  Barnet  L.  Solomon,  President ;  Arthur  L. 
Levy,  Vice-President;  Siegmund  T.  Meyer,  Treasurer;  Lewis  J. 
Pliillips,  Morris  Poznanski,  Emanuel  Bamberger,  Leopold  Cohn, 
Trustees;  Myer  S.  Isaacs,  Secretary.  The  Building  Committee  included 
all  the  above  officers  and  the  following :  Lawrence  Myers,  Benjamin 
J.  Hart,  Aaron  S.  Solomons,  Louis  Lavanburg,  John  M.  Davies, 
Kaphael  Keiler,  George  M.  Jacobs,  Simon  Sternberger  and  H. 
Fernbach,  Architect.  Consecration  Committee:  Aaron  S.  Solomon, 
Chairman ;  Morris  B.  Moss,  Secretary ;  B.  L.  Solomon,  Myer,  Joseph, 
Leopold  Cohn,  Abraham  Sands,  Alfred  Benjamin,  Joseph  C.  Levi, 
David  Davies,  M.  S.  Isaacs,  BaiTah  Seligman,  Alex.  Blum. 

The  following  description  of  the  building  appeared  in  the  Jewish 
Messenger  of  May  14th,  1869. 

"  The  new  synagogue  is  a  superb  edifice,  of  imposing  exterior,  and 
elegant  and  tasteful  in  its  interior  fittings  and  decorations.  Occupy- 
ing a  lot  100  feet  square,  the  dimensions  of  the  auditorium  are  about 
75  feet  each  way,  the  remaining  space  toward  the  front  being  devoted 
to  a  commodious  vestibule.  A  flight  of  steps  of  the  full  width  of  40 
feet  leads  from  the  street,  flanked  on  either  side  by  courtyards,  in 
which  will  be  placed  parterres  of  flowers.  There  are  entrances  on 
either  side  as  well  as  of  front,  giving  ample  facilities  for  exit.  The 
ground-floor  contains  a  suite  of  apartments  for  the  shamas  or  janitor, 
four  large  school  rooms,  the  Trustees  room,  and  a  chapel,  also  to  be 
used  for  general  meetings  and  assemblages  of  the  scholars. 

"  The  auditorium  is  reached  by  three  doors  opening  on  the  vesti- 
bule. Seats  are  placed  for  four  hundred  gentlemen,  with  room  for 
more  if  required.  The  Beading  Desk  is  nearer  the  entrance  than 
usual ;  between  this  and  the  Ark  is  a  section  of  seats,  the  others 
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feeing  as  in  the  old  Bjnagogae.  Two  broad  stairways  lead  to  the 
galleries.  A  portion^of  the  south  gallery  is  set  off  for  the  choir. 
There  are  340  seats  for  ladies,  with  space  for  others. 

'^  The  architecture  is  of  the  Moorish  type.  There  is  a  main  front 
with  two  towers,  finished  square.  Surmounting  the  central  front  is  a 
dome,  merely  ornamented,  capped  with  finial  bearing  a  ball  and 
shield  of  David,  which  will  be  visible  at  quite  a  distance.  The 
material  is  Newark  freestone,  cut  in  two  fashions,  set  in  alternate 
courses,  and  with  Dorchester  used  for  the  trimmings.  There  are 
three  large  windows  in  the  main  front,  the  central  being  a  magnifi- 
cent rose  window  with  the  shield  of  David  conspicuous  in  the 
ornamentation.  All  the  windows  are  of  stained  glass,  exquisite  in 
color  and  design.  The  columns  supporting  the  arches  over  the  main 
entrance  and  the  windows  above  are  delicately  wrought,  the  entire 
ornamentation  of  the  front  and  particularly  the  cornice  being  very 
tasteful.  The  roof  is  finished  with  colored  tiles  and  handsome  iron 
battlements  and  ornaments. 

"  The  side  entrances  are  by  means  of  light  stairways  with  stone 
landing  and  balustrade.  There  are  also  side  doors  leading  to  the 
apartments  below.  The  inner  courtyards  aro  fiagged.  There  the 
tabernacle  will  be  erected  in  its  season. 

"  Entering  the  synagogue  and  ascending  to  the  gallery,  the  eye  is 
charmed  with  a  superb  coup  cPceil.  The  roof  is  supported  by  four 
massive  columns,  two  on  either  side,  tiieir  capitals  elegantly  deco  • 
rated  and  the  shafts  bronzed.  From  these  columns  spring  grand 
arches  longitudinally  and  transversely.  The  ceiling  is  set  off  in 
three  main  divisions,  these  being  subdivided  again  by  the  transverse 
arches.  It  is  highly  decorated  in  polychrome,  blue  and  light 
chocolate,  and  white  being  the  principal  colors.  There  is  a  cleas 
tory  of  buff,  the  ceiling  is  artistic  and  the  general  effect  is  to 
heighten  the  lofty  edifice. 

"  The  walls  are  decorated  in  light  buff,  relieved  by  the  beautiful 
stained  glass  windows  and  ornamental  borders.  The  doors  of  the 
galleries  and  the  archers  are  in  polychrome,  but  there  is  nothing 
overwrought.  The  ceiling  under  the  gallery  is  in  light  blue,  relieved 
by  a  border  of  crimson  and  dark  blue. 

"  Proceeding  to  the  auditory,  perfect  taste  seems  to  have  presided 
over  all  the  appointments.  The  seats  are  of  black  walnut  (as  in  the 
gallery)  and  richly  cushioned.  The  fronts  of  the  sections  are  of  black 
walnut,  carved  and  ornamented  in  oak.     The  Almemor  or  Keading- 
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Desk,  is  ornate  and  beautiftd  in  design  and  richly  finished  in  hard 
wood-  The  Ark  with  which  the  pulpit  is  combined  will  be  regarded 
as  the  most  elegant  erection  of  its  class  in  this  country  and  is  far 
more  effective  than  that  of  the  Berlin  Temple.  Constructed  alto- 
gether of  black  walnut,  with  ornaments  of  oak  and  other  woods, 
carved  and  inlaid,  it  is  a  spirited  reproduction  in  plan  of  the  front 
elevation,  the  main  front,  wings  and  dome  being  represented.  The 
columns  are  chaste,  their  bases  and  capitals  ornate.  Above  the  Ark 
is  a  beautiful  rose  window  of  stained  glass.  A  prominent  feature  of 
the  Ark  is  the  tablet,  inscribed  with  the  ten  commandments.  The 
architrave  is  adorned  with  the  sentence  in  Hebrew :  *  Know  before 
whom  thou  standest.'  The  pulpit  is  of  black  walnut  with  oak  inlaid 
and  richly  carved 

"  At  the  north  comer  of  the  building  is  a  nobing  room  for  the 
ministers,  neatly  fitted  up.  The  main  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
school  and  Trustees'  rooms,  will  be  handsomely  arranged.  The 
apartments  for  the  Shamas  arc  unusually  fine  and  spacious.     There 

is  for  the  ladies  a  parlor  furnished  with  every  convenience 

The  edifice  is  an  ornament  to  the  upper  section  of  our  city  and  a 
monument  of  the  taste  and  public  spirit  of  New  York  Israelites." 

In  the  summer  of  1871,  the  JBeth-El  Congregation,  worshiping  in 
Thirty-tliird  street,  dissolved  its  independent  existence  and  was  con 
solidated  with  the  Shaaray  Tefilah,  By  this  union  50  members  were 
added  to  the  roll  and  $13,000  to  the  funds.  In  this  year  also  Kev. 
H.  Saft  was  elected  Assistant  Reader,  which  ofiice  he  still  retains. 

In  December,  1873,  Rev.  Dr.  Frederic  de  Sola  Mendes  arrived  in 
this  city  and  delivered  two  lectures  before  the  congregation.  For 
some  time  previous  to  this  it  had  been  the  desire  of  the  members  to 
procure  a  competent  English  lecturer,  in  order  to  give  their  respected 
minister  that  rest  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled.  For  thu*ty  years 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Isaacs  had  served  his  congregation  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  and  with  uncompromising  integrity.  Conscientiously  devoted 
to  Ortliodox  principles,  this  worthy  gentleman  has  spent  his  whole 
life  in  maintaining  Judaism  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belongs.  But  while  it  is  hoped  that  he  has  still 
many  years  of  usefulness  before  him,  it  became  evident  that  he 
needed  some  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  his  onerous  duties.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  opportunity  having  arrived,  the  congregation  readily 
availed  themselves  of  it,  for  on  January  4th,  1874,  Dr.  Mendes  waa 
unanimously  elected  lecturer  for  a  term  of  three  years.    The  new 
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incnmbent  though  quite  young  in  years,  is  spoken  of  as  an  able 
preacher,  and  has  •  abeady  become  quite  popular  among  his  flock. 
Rev.  Mr.  Isaacs  however  still  remains  the  acknowledged  minister  of 
the  congregation,  and  preaches  once  in  every  month,  while  Dr. 
Mendes  occupies  the  pulpit  every  Sabbath  except  those  on  which 
Mr.  Isaacs  officiates. 

Since  the  organization  there  have  been  five  Secretaries,  viz. :  Messrs. 
A.  S.  Solomons,  M.  B.  Moss,  G.  Gattheimer,  M.  S.  Isaacs  and  Isaac 
S.  Isaacs.  The  present  number  of  members  is  240,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  constitute  the  Board  of  Officers  for  tlie  current  year :  B. 
L.  Solomon,  President;  Arthur  L.  Levy,  Vice-President;  S.  T. 
Meyer,  Treasurer ;  M.  Poznanski,  Adolph  Levy,  Lawrence  Meyers, 
Leopold  Cohn,  Trustees ;  I.  S.  Isaacs,  Secretary. 

The  Shaaray  Tefilahy  while  not  being  rigidly  Orthodox,  is  decid- 
edly conservative  in  its  views.  It  is  opposed  to  nearly  all  the  changes 
'which  have  been  introduced  by  reform  congregations,  and  only  per- 
mits some  trifling  alterations  in  the  form  of  service,  whereby  a  better 
BjBtem  of  order  may  be  maintained  than  is  customary  in  orthodox 
synagogues.  In  this  respect  it  has  certainly  been  very  successful,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  spirit  for  improvement  has  manifested  itself  so  far, 
nve  doubt  not  that  other  changes  will  in  process  of  time  be  introduced. 
The  congregation  is  much  too  intelligent  to  stand  still,  and  having 
the  welfare  of  Judaism  at  heart,  will  eventually  adopt  such  reforms 
as  the  spiritual  requirements  of  its  own  members  may  necessitate. 


A  HYMN  OF  PRAISE. 

O  uncreated  Holy  one ! 
Lowly  we  bow  before  Thy  throne, 
Seeking  salvation  from  above. 
We  praise  Thy  name  with  songs  of  love. 
Hallelujali  I  hallelujah  !  Amen  ! 

O  King  of  kings  I  O  Fount  of  life ! 
Turn  us  from  all  that  leads  to  strife ; 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing. 
Let  us  our  hymns  in  glory  sing. 
Hallelujah !  hallelujali !  Amkn  I 

o.  D.  L.  H. 


DEFENCE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 
AGAINST  THE  ATTACKS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS. 

BY  LABA. 
(SKTXHTH  ABTtCXJI.) 

Men  in  a  state  of  nature,  though  they  have  their  rude  and  barbar- 
ouB  conventionalities  know  nothing  about  social  duties  or  moral 
obKgations.  In  a  state  of  civilization,  those  duties  and  obligations, 
whether  the  foundation  or  the  superstructure  of  civilized  life,  are 
recognized,  understood,  tacitly  admitted,  obeyed  and  acted  upon. 
Men  never  have  quarreled,  never  will  quarrel  about  them.  They 
were  the  sole  guides  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  who  on  the  other 
hand  were  happily  ignorant  of  creeds.  Hence  religious  feuds  were 
equally  unknown. 

When  Viey  yet  ruled  the  world,  those  gentle  gods, 
Who,  issuing  their  decrees  from  fabnlons  realms, 
Sent  rational  joys,  pleasnre  with  wisdom  mixed  : 
When  tmth  shone  loTelier,  through  fiction's  veil, 
And  all  toa»—0 1  how  different — from  what  is  /♦ 

It  is  true  every  nation,  had  its  divinities,  but  nations  readily  inter- 
changed gods  and  placed  them  in  each  other's  pantheons.  The  Jews 
were  the  only  exception,  generally  speaking ;  but  even  that  nation  in 
the  earlier  part  of  its  history  fell  into  idolatry.  (Jerem.  xicxii,  29.) 
It  would  be  inconceivable,  were  it  not  a  fact  that  a  people  which  have 
suffered  such  relentless  persecution  for  centuries,  rather  than  forsake 
God  and  betray  truth,  should  have  sunk  into  that  idolatry,  which 
they  have  ever  so  intensely  hated  at  a  later  period,  when  three 
thousand  years  nearer  to  the  epoch,  when  they  heard  the  proclama- 
tion, "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  and  received  the  command  "  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods."  It  is  a  two-fold  problem  that  has  never 
yet  been  solved.  Was  it  because  the  simple  image-worship  of  antiquity 
was  unaccompanied  by  a  creed,  or  a  body  of  dogmas  and  doctrines 
which  could  not  but  have  been  as  repulsive  to  the  conmion  sense  of 
the  Egyptians,  Babylonians  and  Persians  of  old,  as  they  are  to  that 
of  the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  of  to-day  ?     For  there  is  an 

•"  2)0  i^r  noc^  btc  frf)5nc  Selt  reflierct, 
^n  bcr  greube  (cid^tcm  ®&ngelbanb, 
@(45ne  $3efen  aud  bem  (^abeUanb, 
Ste  ganj  anberd,  onberd  tt>av  ed  ba ! 
jS)a  ber  2)id^tuiig  gaubcrifc^e  ^HUt 
@i(^  nodi  Ii(I>Ii4  um^^te  ^a^r^ett  toanb."— (e^tller.) 
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immenfie  diiference  between  the  harmless  practice  of  a  ridiculous 
idolatry  and  the  belief  in  absurd  mysteries  or  pernicious  doctrines- 
The  heathen  neither  of  antiquity  nor  of  modern  time  combined  them. 

The  ignorant,  imthinking  mob  among  the  Jews,  might  have  bent  the 
knee  before  the  god  Succoth  Benoth  (represented  under  the  form  of  a 
hen  siurrounded  by  a  brood  of  chickens,)*  but  could  never  have  been 
made  to  believe  that  the  hen  and  her  chickens  collectively  constituted 
4>ne  rooster.   They  might  perhaps  have  been  made  to  believe  that  a  calf 
(an  Apis  Junior)  was  their  God,  but  not  that  the  calf  and  its  mother — 
the  cow,  were  one  and  the  same  person,  nor  that  the  cow  was  not  a 
•cow  but  a  calf,  and  the  calf  was  really  a  calf  yet  not  a  calf  at  all,  but 
on  the  contrary  a  cow  yet  not  a  cow,  and  that  both  cow  and  calf 
-were  in  reality  a  steer.     Had  they  been  told  that  that  was  "  a  most 
holy  mystery  which  neither  angels  nor  human  ingenuity  could  com- 
prehend,"  they   would  have  readily  admitted  that — ^but  would  not 
have  believed  in  the  mystery  itself,  and,  guided  by  common  sonse, 
would  have  rejected  both  the  gods  and  their  sublime  and  mysterious 
surroundings  as  they  did  in  later  ages.     Idolatry  is  degrading,  but 
belief  is  even  a  lower  degradation  of  the  intellect;  but  what  can  be 
said  of  the  union  of  these  two !     It  was  not  till  idolatry  had  vanished 
and  been  forgotten  among  the  Jews  that  disunion  and  sectarianism — 
the  natural  offspring  of  creeds,  doctrines  and  mysteries — arose.     The 
•excellence  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  admitted  by  all,  its  observance 
imperative  on  all,  but  the  apple  of  discord  was  belief — ^the  belief  in 
angels,  spirits,  devils,  the  messiah  or  no  messiah,  etc.     It  was  belief 
or  unbelief  that  gave  birth  to  the  sects  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
Essenes,  etc. 

Among  the  gentile  nations  of  antiquity  the  divinities  were  the 
gods  of  the  vulgar — the  Dei  e  Machina — stage  gods.  The  wise 
looked  upon  the  popular  religion  of  the  day  with  contempt;  and  had 
no  more  respect  for  the  Olympian  Jupiter  than  for  the  Egyptian  Cat. 
All  was  peace  and  harmony  as  regards  religion :  and  all  would  have 
remained  peace,  had  not  Creed  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Blind  and 
furious,  she  whispered  to  each  that  he  alone  was  right — all  others- 
^were  wrong ;  that  he  alone  held  the  substance,  that  all  others  were 
grasping  ^t  a  shadow ;  that  he  alone  could  be  saved,  that  all  the  rest 
were  to  be  damned ;  and  setting  her  deluded  votaries  by  the  ears, 

**  For  idle  dogmas  none  can  nnderstand,"! 

^See  *'Gk>eree*8  Joodsche  Ontheden,"  Amsterdam  fo.  edition.  ^ 

t  ''Poor  de  vainfl  argoments  qalk  ne  oomprennent  pas." — VoUair^B  HenriadB, 
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she  sent  her  faithful  emissaries,  hate,  deceit  and  priestcraft,  among 
them,  kindling  such  fires  of  discord  as  streams  upon  streams  of  blood 
have  not  been  able  entirely  to  quench,  but  which  are  yet  smoulder- 
ing under  the  ashes,  ever  ready  to  burst  into  a  flame.  But  for 
Belief — ^for  creeds,  for  doctrines,  all  men,  all  nations,  would  agree  to 
live  in  harmony  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  Decalogue,  the 
ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  moral  philosophy  of 
ancient  paganism. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  papers  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  primum  mobile  in  this  education  agitation  is — Belief;  that 
in  reality  the  desire  to  make  staunch  believers  is  the  primary,  to 
make  tolerably  good  citizens  the  secondary,  consideration.  The  main 
point  is  to  keep  man's  eyes  turned  toward  Heaven,  though  in  his 
earthly  career  he  stumble  ever  so  often— even  to  become  a  moral  and 
social  cripple  or  paralytic. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  advocates  of  sectarian  education 
confound  belief  and  religion  and  morality,  carefully  identifying  thfe 
first  with  the  second  and  confounding  these  with  the  third.  They 
are,  however,  not  convertible  terms.  Belief  can  and  does  exist 
under  the  name  of  Faith,  often  without  one  grain  of  religion,  and  as 
often  with  ignorance  of  or  indifference  to  morality  altogether ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  hundreds  and  thousands  of  professed  unbelievers 
are  undeniably  persons  of  the  purest  morality.  Where  are  to  be 
found  more  firm  believers,  or,  if  you  will,  men  and  women  more 
"  thoroughly  indoctrinated,"  than  among  the  Banditti  in  Italy,  the 
Bandoleros  in  Spain,  or  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Shanties  ;  but  where  i& 
their  morality  ?  Father  Hyacinthe  is  responsible  for  the  admission 
that  (in  his  own  words)  '^  The  Soman  authorities  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  bring  about  an  unnatural  divorce  between  religion  and 
morality,  and  of  being  the  real  authors  of  the  imbelief  and  moral 
anarchy  so  widely  prevalent  among  the  Latin  nations." 

In  pursuance  of  my  plan  I  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  statements  by 
facts,  always  with  an  eye  to  education,  and  to  education  only. 

At  Andalusia  (Spain)  during  a  procession  in  the  Holy  week  of  a 
number  of  penitents  habited  in  what  is  called  a  tunica  nazarenaj 
every  penitent  representing  Christ  dragging  a  heavy  cross,  the 
penitents  happened  to  fall  out  among  themselves.  Down  went  the 
crosses  and  up  the  knives.  The  result  was  a  most  bloody  fray,  till  at 
length  the  Alcalde  or  Mayor  reached  the  spot  and  ordered  all  the 
devout  cross-bearers  to  prison,  with  these  curious  words:  "-4  Za  car- 
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eel  todo  Gristo  /"  (To  prison,  every  Christ  of  m.)  The  saying  haa 
become  popular  in  Spain,  and  hafr  even  been  transferred  to  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  where  it  was  first  introduced  by 
O'Higgins,  afterward  Marquis  of  Osomo,  and  thirty-sixth  Viceroy  of 
Peru. 

During  the  depredatory  wars  of  the  Buccaneers  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  the  French  and  English,  often  made  common  cause ;  yet  the 
two  nationalities,  though  fighting,  plundering,  and  massacreing  in 
concert,  could  never  live  in  harmony.  "  The  chief  reason,"  says 
Saveneau  de  Lussac  (who  was  one  of  the  former)  "  was.  the  impiety 
of  the  English  against  our  religion,  for  they  made  no  scruple,  when 
they  got  into  a  church,  to  cut  down  the  arms  of  a  crucifix  with  their 
sabres,  or  to  shoot  down  the  saints  with  their  fusils  and  pistols, 
bruiHngj  lacerating^  and  maiming  the  images  in  the  same  manner." 
(Voyages  des  Filibustres,  Chap.  1.)  On  which  the  author  of  the 
Sistary  of  America  makes  the  following  comment,  which  it  is 
nimecessary  to  say,  I  fully  endorse :  "  This  is  a  precious  picture  of 
the  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  and  a  proof  how  little  connexion 
there  frequently  is  between  religion  and  morality.  It  does  not 
appear  that  those  pious  plunderers,  who  were  shocked  at  seeing  the 
image  of  a  saint  maimed,  were  more  tender  of  the  persons  or  proper- 
ties of  their  fellow-creatures,  or  even  attempted  to  restrain  their 
impious  associates  from  any  act  of  injustice  or  inhumanity."  There 
is  however  no  inconsistency  in  this.  During  their  depredations  in 
America,  after  sacking  and  burning  the  towns,  they  put  the  inhab- 
itants to  the  torture  to  make  them  disclose  the  spots  where  they  had 

concealed  their  property ;  but  whilst  there  was  no  hope  of  pardon  for 
maiming  and  bruising  an  image,  there  was  absolution  provided  for 

robbery,  murder,  rape  and  incendiarism. 

Some  years  ago,  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  driver  of^  one  of  the 
numerous  droskas  murdered  his  fare  (a  lady)  and  threw  her  over  the 
bridge.  The  crime  was  discovered  almost  immediately  afterward. 
The  inducement  to  commit  it  was  the  possession  of  a  valuable  fur 
cloak.  The  man  pleaded  poverty  and  hunger.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  lady  was  carrying  home  a  pate  de  foie  gras.  "  You 
could  not  have  been  hungry,"  observed  the  magistrate  "  or  you  would 
have  eaten  of  this  pie."  "  What !"  exclaimed  the  murderer,  "  eat 
meat  on  Friday,  and  in  Lent  ?  No,  Slava  Bhog  (thank  God),  so  bad 
as  that  I  am  not."  This  man  was  not  a  Eoman  Catholic  but  a 
member  of  the  Greek  church. 
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These  cases  are  given  to  show  that  neither  morality  nor  virtue  are 
at  all  times  the  companions  of  faith  or  "  Religion,'^  whatever  that 
faith  or  religion  may  be. 

Faith,  Religion,  Morality — though  they  may  go  hand  in  hand  as 
sisters  and  serve  for  each  other's  support — ^are  nevertheless  distinct 
and  different;  and  can  exist  separately  and  act  independently  of  each 
other.  Morality,  virtue,  religion,  can  do  good  without  faith ;  whilst 
faith  without  eitlier  morality  or  virtue  can  never  do,  has  never  done, 
any  good,  and  when  supported  by  piety,  has  ever  been  productive 
of  unmitigated  evil.  Yet,  as  already  observed,  it  \^  faith  which  is  the 
apple  of  discord,  the  cause  of  this  outcry  against  the  public  schools, 
the  cause  of  all  those  reckless  accusations. 

That  the  public  schools,  as  at  present  constituted,  may  be  liable  to 
some  objections,  may  be  true ;  but  where  is  perfection  to  be  found 
except  in  the  works  of  the  Creator  ?  No  valid  or  fair  objection  can 
however  be  made  against  the  system  of  education  in  its  entirety. 

But  now  arises  the  question,  do  Catholic  parents  wish  to  withdraw 
their  children  on  account  of  these  evils  of  which  they  are  ignorant 
and  which  are,  after  all,  but  exceptional,  or  is  it  because  they  are 
threatened  with  refusal  of  absolution  ?  Is  it  on  these  grounds  that 
this  crusade  against  the  public  schools  has  been  initiated,  or  because^ 
the  Head  of  the  church  had  issued  his  peremptory  command  to  the 
clergy  to  exert  their  zeal  and  spare  no  means  to  induce,  indeed  to 
compel,  parents  to  withdraw  their  children  from  schools  in  which 
Catholicism  is  not-  the  groundwork  of  education  ?  "  The  Catholic 
church  is  compelled  {cogeretur)  to  warn  the  faithful  that  such 
schools  cannot  with  any  conscience  be  frequented,  and  neither  priest, 
bishop  nor  arch-bishop — ^not  the  Holy  father  himself — can  grant 
absolution  for  such  a  sin.  ...  I  say  that  unless  we  suppress  the  public 
school  system  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  it  will  prove  the  dam- 
nation of  this  country."* 

This  agitation  on  the  subject  of  religious  or  non-religious  education 
has  caused  the  withdrawal  of  many  children  from  the  public  and 
their  transfer  to  denominational  schools ;  but  what  is  the  real,  the 
undisguised  cause  of  this  agitation  ?  Not  merely  ostensibly  the 
objection  to  Protestant  teachings,  which  amounts  to  nothing  beyond 
what  Protestants  and  Catholics  beUeve  in  common,  but  in  reality  the 

*  Father  Lake's  eloquent  lecture  in  St.  Bridget's  Ohnrch,  New  York,  on  Sunday 
evening,  18th  Jannaiy,  1874,  as  reported  in  the  FreemarCi  Jawmdl  of  81st,  same 
month. 
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openly  avowed  claims  to  supremacy  in  religion,  the  desire  (very  par- 
donable) of  Catholicizing  the  country.  For  how  stands  the  matter 
really  ?     "  Here,"  says  the  Rev.  Father  Lake,  "  is  the  battle-field  of 

the  Catholic  church Knowing  that  this  educational  quackery, 

this  question  of  the  Catholic  instruction  of  children  will  decide  her 
destiny  here.  If  we  fail  in  this  struggle,  ....  the  Catholic  church 
in  this  country  will  perish."  Hence  a  foreign-born  potentate  re- 
siding abroad  commands  because  the  interests  of  the  church  are  at 
stake :  a  foreign-born  clergy  residing  here  obey,  because  its  power 
and  influence  are  identified  with  those  of  the  foreign  sovereign :  a 
foreign-bom  laity  stoops  from  terror  and  conscience,  and  all  unite  in 
decrying  and  condemning  an  American  institution  that  has  gained 
the  admiration  of  every  enlightened,  impartial  loyer  of  his  own  coun- 
try, whichever  that  may  be. 

But  the  Catholic  church  in  this  country  will  not  perish.  It  has 
not  perished  even  in  countries  avowedly  sectarian,  such  as  England 
and  Sussia.  Here  her  worship  has  never  been  interfered  with,  the 
professors  of  her  faith,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  birth,  have  at  all 
times  enjoyed,  and  justly  too,  the  same  civil  and  political  rights  as 
non-Catholics.  What  Congress,  what  Legislature,  what  portion  of 
the  citizens  ever  has  interfered,  ever  will  interfere,  with  these  rights. 
These  fears,  therefore,  if  not  affected,  are  groundless. 

But  even  admitting  that  there  are  some  defects  in  our  public  school 
system,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  existence  of  all  the 
evils  complained  of,  would  or  could  the  evil  be  remedied,  the  danger 
to  which  youth  is  stated  to  be  exposed  in  the  public  schools,  be 
avoided  by  transferring  the  children  to  denominational  schools? 
Sixty  years  of  experience  and  observation  in  connection  with  popular 
and  national  education,  especially  in  Europe,  force  upon  my  mind 
the  conviction  that  such  a  transfer  or  change,  would  offer  no  guar- 
antee for  the  protection  of  morals.  A  host  of  facts,  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence  could  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  tliis  view, 
showing  that  corruption  and  demoralization  are  not  less  rife  in  pri- 
vate denominational  than  in  public  educational  establishments,  and 
that  too  amongst  populations  not  mixed  of  natives  and  foreigners  nor 
made  up  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  in  communities  in  which 
not  a  Protestant  school  exists — corruption  and  demoralization  worse 
than  what  has  been  exhibited  to  exist  here.  It  would  not  be  prudent 
to  enter  into  many  particulars,  nor  will  the  editor  of  this  periodical,  and 
very  properly  too,  permit  me  to  enter  into  details,  or  I  could  state 
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facts,  and  prove  them,  calculated  to  horrify  the  reader.     I  cannot 

however  avoid  hinting  at  a  few.     It  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the 

commnnity. 

(to  bs  oostznuxd.) 


LETTERS   ON   THE   READING  OF  THE   SACRED 

SCRIPTURES. 

Translated  fbom  the  German  of  David  Friedlander,  by  M.  H. 

Brbsslait. 

{C(mUnued  from  page  167.) 
SBOOND    LETTER. 

Even  in  the  nncomfortable  mood  in  which  you  find  yourself  I  per- 
fectly recognize  the  state  of  mind  of  my  youth.  I  possess,  you  say, 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language :  I  have  read  the  sacred  records 
with  attention  and  painstaking ;  but  independent  of  the  strangeness 
in  the  expression,  the  peculiarity  of  the  figures,  the  singularity  of 
manners  and  customs,  which,  though  they  may  not  be  distinctly 
explained,  may  at  least  be  reconciled  with  the  antiquity  of  the  age 
and  its  different  stages  of  knowledge ;  independent  of  all  this — ^what 
obscurities,  what  difficulties  do  we  encounter !  Every  moment  the 
thread  of  the  connection  slips  away,  even  in  the  historical  part  of  the 
sacred  records ;  every  moment  I  founder  upon  orthographical  irregu- 
larities ;  and  often  even  upon  open  violations  of  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar! I  have,  you  continue,  consulted  our  ancient  linguists  and 
interpreters  of  Holy  Writ,  but  these  men,  so  justly  and  so  highly 
recommended,  have  yet  satisfied  me  only  here  and  there,  and  in 
trivial  points ;  the  obscurities  are  not  cleared  up,  the  difficulties  are 
not  removed,  the  discrepancies  iu  language  are  not  reconciled.  These 
are  your  complaints,  and  indeed  they  are  just.  And  yet,  you  con- 
clude, are  they  not  sacred  records — Scriptures  composed  by  men  who 
were  inspired  by  the  Deity — Scriptures  whose  peculiarities,  when 
clear,  make  an  indelible  impression  on  head  and  heart,  and  which, 
lastly,  are  of  so  intrinsic  a  value,  that  the  ancient  and  modem  ages 
approach  them  with  reverence  and  admiration  ?  What  is  my  reply 
to  this  question?  Listen  to  it — ^it  emanates  from  my  innermost 
conviction. 
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You  are  perfectly  just  in  observing,  that  whoever  enters  upon  the 
study  of  Holy  Writ  without  bias,  and  will  not,  and  often  cannot, 
permit  his  doubts  to  be  dispelled  by  despotic  dicta,  must  fall  into  the 
mood  which  you  so  graphically  describe ;  his  mind  must  grow  bewil- 
dered, and  become  a  wanderer  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubts.  But,  permit 
me  to  add  that  which  is  not  less  deep-rooted  in  my  conviction,  and  which 
will  be  equally  so  in  yours,  since  its  clear  and  full  truth  defies  contra- 
diction. 

All  that  we  Jews  know  of  God  and  his  attributes,  of  the  perma- 
nency and  destination  of  man — all  we  know,  guess  and  learn,  of  laws, 
of  ethics  and  of  duties— emanates  from  these  "  obscure,  unintelligible, 
intricate  Scriptures  teeming  with  grammatical  incoherences."  For 
thousands  of  years,  thousands  of  men  have  drawn  from  these  hallowed 
and  never-failing  fountains,  but  exhaust  them  not.  All  these  godly 
men  spend  their  shrewdness  and  ingenuity,  close  investigation  and 
profound  research,  their  time  and  their  labor,  upon  these  sanctuaries, 
and  the  deeper  they  dive,  and  prove  and  try,  the  clearer  and  the 
surer,  and  the  more  satisfying  stream  forth  the  sublimest  of  truths, 
the  kindliest  of  sentiments,  and  the  noblest  of  teachings,  which  justice 
and  virtue  are  able  to  bring  forth.  True,  the  surface  of  these  rich 
waters  looks  rippled  and  disturbed,  yet  from  their  depths  we  draw 
those  heavenly  blessed  instructions  which  are  the  basis  of  all  religion, 
and  which  ever  have,  and  ever  will  be,  the  only  source  of  human 
happiness.  Can  this  be  denied  ?  Let  me  then  show  you  how  all 
this  is  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
founded  in  the  nature  of  man. 

God  has  endowed  us  with  reason  and  understanding,  and  invested 
us  with  the  faculty  of  thinking — the  means  by  which  we  distinguish 
truth  from  untruth,  religious  conviction  from  superstitious  uncertain- 
ty, good,  for  evil.  To  prove  and  investigate  is  our  vocation,  and, 
moreover,  the  duty  of  those  men  who,  in  their  respective  ages,  are 
appointed  the  guides  of  the  people.  These  leaders  are  already 
stimulated  by  the  impulse  of  their  own  minds  to  that  degree  that 
they  cannot  remain  stationary,  but  are  impelled  to  proceed  onward 
in  the  sacred  duties  of  their  sacred  vocation.  Not  feeling  satisfied 
with  what  their  ancestors  have  achieved,  they  continue  to  submit  to 
investigation  and  proof  that  wliich  former  inquirers,  from  want  of 
attention,  experience,  or  perspicuity,  have  overlooked  or  neglected. 
They  again  inquire  and  try  till  they  at  last  succeed  (as  far  as  man  on 
earth  has  been  permitted)  in  bringing  to  light  the  pure  gold  of  truth, 
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purged  from  the  dross  of  falsehood  and  sophistry.  Respect  for 
person  and  dignity,  fond  attachment  to  ancient  usage,  fear  and  dread 
of  authority,  dare  not  impede  their  progress  in  .the  path  of  investiga- 
tion, armed  with  the  bold  courage  of  vigorous  conscientiousness  ; 
because  they  also  are  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  their  souls 
are  not  in  vain  invested  by  an  all-wise  Creator  with  the  ability  of 
thinking  and  inquiring.  But  these  mental  faculties  do  not  consist  in 
XhQ  power  of  judgment  alone,  but  also  in  ihe  feeling  for  the  beauti- 
ful, and  in  conscience.  Grand,  glorious  endowments!  We  are 
enabled,  by  means  of  the  first  endowment,  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood ;  we  are  taught  by  the  second  to  judge  and  discern  the 
beautiful  from  the  ill-favored,  the  proper  from  the  improper ;  and  by 
the  third  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  praiseworthy  from  the  blame- 
worthy. These  qualities,  with  which  mankind  are  gifted  by 
providence,  and  which  constitute  their  distinguishing  superiority 
over  all  other  living  things,  are  developed  aiid  manifoldly  perfected 
by  the  will  of  God,  according  to  the  situation,  circumstances,  and 
position  in  which  He  has  deigned  in  His  wisdom  to  place  every 
individual  man ;  and  thus  men,  not  only  individually,  but  the  whole 
race,  learn  to  love  wisdom,  virtue,  and  the  beautiful,  and  to  avoid 
their  opposites.  By  an  electric  chain,  as  it  were,  the  vibration  runs 
though  every  one  who  holds  a  link,  though  only  one  master  produces 
the  charging  of  the  ball.  Hoping  to  recur  in  my  next  to  the  various 
qualities  of  the  mind,  I  bid  you  for  the  present  farewell. 

(to  be  oontikukd.) 


THE  GIFTS  OF  NATURE. 

The  air  was  glowing  hot  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Quite  exliausted,  Simeon  let  himself  down  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 
A  maiden  passed  by,  and  he  addressed  her : 

Pray,  move  your  fan  a  little  while,  it  will  revive  my  spirits ;  I  shall 
give  you  a  bunch  of  scenting  flowers  for  your  kindness. 

At  t^iat  moment  a  soft  breeze  sprang  up,  that  cooled  his  temples. 
He  inhaled  the  re\dving  air  with  delight,  and  exclaimed : 

Ah !  how  many  bunches  of  scenting  floVers  do  I  owe  now  to  the 
Lord! 

{Talmud) 


th:b  pkess  the  educatok  of  maneind. 

BY   A.  WELLINGTON    HABT. 

To  the  credit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  no  State  or  Terri 
tory  has  relaxed  its  efforts  to  bestow  on  the  youth  of  both  sexes  that 
inestimable  gift,  a  free  education.  The  magnificent  structures  conse- 
crated to  education  which  adorn  the  principal  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  American  Union  are  the  proudest  monuments  of  the 
munificence  of  the  people  who  realize  the  fact  that  without  educa- 
tion vice  would  become  rampant  and  society  would  be  convulsed 
by  crime  and  misery.  The  youth  that  slakes  his  thirst  at  the  fount 
of  knowledge  improves  his  mental  condition  and  prepares  himself  to 
;fight  the  battle  of  life.  He  foresees  the  obstacles  which  obstruct  liis 
path,  and  by  storing  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge  he  cautiously 
plods  his  way,  and  eventually  finds  himself  worthy  of  claiming  that 
priceless  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  immunities  and  honors  that  await 
th^  intelligent  citizen  of  the  Union. 

The  press  and  education  move  together  ;  sprung  from  necessity  they 
conjointly  impress  on  the  masses  their  value  by  improving  the  condi 
tion  and  welfare  of  the  people,  and  that  blessing  is  not  undervalued 
when  we  look  to  the  most  remote  territory  and  find  a  free  school  and  a 
newspaper  as  the  first  foundation  of  every  town.  A  few  statistics  in 
reference  to  the  common  school  system  will  be  peculiarly  interesting. 
New  York  school  finances  show  an  annual  income  of  $11,216,956, 
with  a  school  population  of  1,480,761  scholars ;  Pennsylvania  has 
$7,694,356  with  a  school  population  of  834,614  ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
Illinois  manifests  a  more  generous  spirit  and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  has  $8,057,232,  with  a  school  population  of  862,624  to 
educate.  Ohio  comes  next,  with  an  income  of  $7,427,033  for  1,041,- 
680  children.  New  Jersey,  never  backward  in  the  promotion  of  the 
public  weal,  possesses  a  school  fund  of  $2,364,441  to  educate  265,958 
scholars.  Massachusetts  has  $5,737,865,  with  a  return  of  278,249  to 
educate.  Connecticut  has  $1,484,016  to  educate  only  125,409  schol- 
ars. Iowa  has  $3,256,304  for  460,629  children.  Wisconsin  $2,578,- 
492  for  412,481.  Alabama  has  $590,605  to  educate  387,057.  North 
Carolina,  $229,990,  to  educate  346,507  scholars.  South  Carolina, 
$241,000,  to  educate  197,179  scholars,  while  Oregon,  one  of  the 
youngest  States,  shows  a  fund  of  $153,699,  to  educate  34,055. 
Nebraska  has  $337,647,  with  a  school  population  of  41,063.  Nevada, 
Vol.  IV.— 13. 
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$95,112  for  3,952  scholars.     The  contrast  between  the  nothern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  Union  is  painfully  apparent. 

Education  has  been  the  potent  agent  in  the  elevation  of  our  people. 
It  expels  ignorance,  ennobles  the  ideas  and  tends  to  elevate  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate  from  that  degradation  in  which  their  social  con- 
dition has  placed  them.  We  find  that  numbers  of  members  of  the  press 
in  the  Territories  and  States  who  edit  the  humble  village  newspaper 
received  their  early  education  at  the  common  schools  or  have  been 
school  teachers  in  their  early  days,  and  the  annals  of  Congress  show 
that  quite  a  number  of  our  legislators  received  only  a  common  school 
education.  Having  prefaced  this  article  by  the  introduction  of  its 
twin-fiister,  education,  I  will  proceed  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
American  Press. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  the  United  States  was  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  25th  September,  1690.  As  it  contained  "  reflec- 
tions of  a  very  high  nature,"  it  was  suppressed  by  the  authorities  and 
no  further  issue  was  permitted.     Would  that  be  allowed  to-day  ? 

A  copy  of  the  London  Gazette^  was  republished  in  New  York  in 
the  same  year  by  order  of  Governor  Fletcher.  It  contained  an 
account  of  an  engagement  with  the  French. 

John  Campbell,  of  Boston,  printed  the  Boston  News-Letter  on  the 
24th  April,  1704,  which  was  continued  successfully  until  1766. 

William  Bradford,  of  Philadelphia,  issued  the  American  Weekly 
Mercurie  on  the  22d  December,  1719. 

On  the  18th  August,  1721,  James  Franklin,  brother  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  issued  in  Boston  the  New  England  C our  ant.  Controversies 
with  ministers  and  severe  criticisms  on  the  acts  of  the  magistrates 
involved  the  publisher  in  trouble.  The  legislature  decreed  that  he 
should  not  print  or  publish  the  Courant  unless  it  was  supervised  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Province.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  name  from  the 
paper  and  substituted  that  of  his  brother  Benjamin,  then  a  boy  of  16  at 
the  case,  and  thence  emerged  that  giant  intellect  which  afterward 
gained  such  unqualified  respect  in  both  hemispheres. 

On  October  16,  1725,  WiUiam  Bradford  of  Philadelphia,  before 
alluded  to,  issued  in  JSew  York  City  the  New  York  Gazette^  being 
the  first  paper  ever  issued  in  tliis  city. 

The  Christian  Memembrancer  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  year  1813.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Christian  Observer^  is  pub- 
lished in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  religious 
paper  in  the  United  States. 
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The  JSecuiiuff  Adler  was  issued  in  1796  at  Beading,  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  the  oldest  German  newspaper. 

The  Newport  Mercury  was  first  issued  at  Newport,  Bhode  Island, 
12th  June,  1758,  and  to-day  is  conducted  with  great  ability  by  its 
enterprising  owner.  Newport  possessed  other  papers,  but  for  want  of 
patronage  and  other  causes  they  were  discontinued. 

The  Pennsylvania  Packet  or  the  General  Advertizer  was  the  first 
daily  paper  issued  in  America.  It  was  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1784, 
and  continued  uninterruptedly  till  1837,  when  it  had  to  give  way  to 
intellects  of  a  higher  grade. 

The  Boston  Gazette^  published  by  Edes  &  Gill,  was  the  organ  of  the 
revolutionary  patriots.  Its  office  was  the  resort  of  the  most  distin- 
guished writers,  such  as  John  Hancock,  James  Otis,  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Thomas  Gushing,  and  Joseph 
Warren.  John  Adams  contributed,  imder  the  nom  deplume  of 
**  Novanglus,"  his  series  of  papers  in  defense  of  the  Colonial  cause, 
i^hich  were  continued  until  they  culminated  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  Massachusetts  Spy,  established  in  1771,  contributed  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  success  of  the  revolutionary  cause.  It  was  removed  to 
Worcester  in  1775,  where  it  is  still  published. 

JRivington^s  Royal  Gazette  sustained  the  royalists'  cause.  It  was 
established  in  New  York  in  1773,  and  had  a  large  circidation,  but 
suspended  after  the  declaration  of  peace  in  1783. 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  of  New  York  was  established  in 
1797,  and  is  to-day  conducted  with  great  talent  and  ability  by  Hugh 
J.  Hastings. 

The  Evening  Post,  edited  by  the  nestor  of  the  Press,  and  one  of 
our  greatest  American  poets,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  succeeded 
William  Coleman,  the  founder  of  that  paper  in  1801,  still  wields  a 
vigorous  pen,  and  is  the  champion  of  "  Free  Trade." 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington  was  a  paper  so  ably 
conducted  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  it  was  accepted  as  the 
Government  organ.  Samuel  Harrison  Smith  was  the  first  proprietor, 
and  he  associated,  in  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Joseph  Gales  as  editor  and 
co-proprietor.  In  1812  William  W.  Seaton  joined  Mr.  Gales,  and 
under  the  firm  of  Gales  &  Seaton  this  great  political  organ  was 
recognized  as  the  political  instructor  of  the  press  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Gales  died  some  years  since,  and  Mr.  Seaton  continued  the  publica- 
tion to  the  time  of  his  demise,  in  1869,  when  this  political  beacon- 
light  was  extinguished- 
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James  Gordon  Bennett  was  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Heraldy 
in  the  year  1835.  He  possessed  so  much  tact  and  shrewdness  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business  matters  that  in  a  few  years  he  advanced  his 
Journal  to  the  most  prominent  position  as  an  independent  newspaper. 

James  Brooks  established  the  New  York  Daily  Express  in  the 
year  1836  and  became  its  chief  editor.  His  subsequent  career  iu 
Congress  proved  him  a  scholar  whose  dignity  and  syavity  of  manners 
secured  him  great  popularity.  By  his  death  the  press  of  New  York 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments. 

Horace  Greeley  of  T?ie  Tribune  had  a  common  school  education 
until  he  was  14  years  of  age.  He  entered  a  printing  office  when 
quite  young,  and  continued  to  work  as  a  journeyman  printer  till 
1834,  when  he  started,  in  connection  with  Jonas  Winchester,  the 
New  Yorker^  which  did  not  prove  successful.  In  1841  he  founded 
the  New  York  Daily  Tribune^  a  paper  which  might  be  called  the 
Censor  and  Mentor  of  the  people.  Mr.  Greeley's  forcible  style  of 
writing  riveted  the  attention  of  the  Whig  party  upon  him.  He  was 
always  looked  up  to  as  a  leader,  and  his  death  was  regarded  as  a 
national  loss. 

Henry  J.  Raymond  founded  the  New  York  Times j  in  1851.  He 
received  a  classical  education  and  his  first  literary  efforts  was  as 
correspondent  for  the  New  Yorker j  from  Burlington,  Vermont.  Mr. 
Raymond  was  the  most  rapid  reporter  of  his  day,  and  remarkable  for 
his  correctness.  His  death  was  most  sudden,  in  the  year  1859. 
The  Times  is  the  Republican  organ  in  this  city,  and  of  late  years  has 
added  to  its  popularity  by  unearthing  the  stupendous  frauds  on  the 
city  committed  by  the  so-called  "  Ring." 

In  1810  there  were  358  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States,  27  of  which  were  dailies.  The  annual  issue  of  the  press  was 
22,321,000  copies.  In- 1824  there  were  12  dailies  published  in  New 
York,  and  11  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  circulation  of  from  2,000  to 
4,000  each.  In  1828  the  annual  issue  had  increased  to  68,117,796 
copies.  In  1775  there  were  published  in  the  United  States  37  news- 
papers ;  in  1810  this  number  had  increasd  to  358,  while  in  1828  tliis 
educator  of  the  people  had  reached  to  862,  including  a  newspaper 
printed  for  the  Cherokee  nation^in  their  own  language. 

In  1835  there  were  over  1,000  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  New  York  State  had  193,  exclusive  of  religious 
journals.  Of  the  1,000  published  in  1835,  there  were  over  50  dailies, 
and  all  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  support. 
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As  an  illnstration  of-  the  growth  of  newspapers,  we  find  in  1870 
the  foUowing  censosretums: 

Nflwsswpen.  Other  PeriodioalB.  Total 

liewYorkGitj 204  152  366 

Philadelphia 101  63  164 

Cindimati 61  17  68 

Si.  LoQia 38  11  49 

Chicago 62  19  81 

Baltimore 26  8  33 

Brooklyn 12  3  16 

Boston  « 74  69  183 

8an  Franciaoo 68  18  81 

Kew  Orleans 26  .            2  27 


666 


362 


1,007 


The  following  official  retumfi  for  1870,  show  the  wonderful  increaao 
of  the  preBS  thronghout  the  States  and  Territories. 


California.  .•.- 

Conneoticnt 

Delaware , 

District  of  Oolnmbia. 

FloTida 

Oeorgia 

niinoMi ^ 

T«<liAlM>. ,, 

Iowa 

KansfiH . 

Kentnoky « 

Xjooisiana  .*•• 

Midne 

Haiyland....^ 

JfaasachnsettB. 

Michigan... «Mi 

Minnesota  

Miiwiwrippi  ^ 

Mlfwoqn , 

Nebraska 

Jt OvnUa  ■  ••««« •■....*•....< 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jezsey 

Hew  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Shode  Island. 

Soath  Carolina 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Termont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisoonsin 

Territories..^^ 


ATen^e  nnmber 

Are*  of  1 

yearlj  for  eftoh 

miles  f oi 

DftOj. 

WmUt. 

penon. 

poblloi 

9 

66 

9 

676 

4 

41 

6 

1065 

84 

129 

82 

1082 

17 

61 

29 

60 

1 

13 

13 

118 

6 

12 

89 

3 

1 

21 

6 

2693 

14 

86 

12 

489 

38 

371 

41 

116. 

20 

209 

17 

130 

20 

231 

16 

204 

14 

85 

36 

726 

10 

76 

13 

369 

9 

71 

20 

964 

6 

48 

14 

638 

9 

77 

26 

122 

21 

166 

74 

30 

18 

107 

16 

426 

8 

86 

7 

811 

4 

76 

6 

618 

21 

227 

22 

232 

7 

31 

27 

1302 

7 

6 

40 

6436 

7 

39 

18 

179 

21 

98 

22 

63 

89 

668 

113 

67 

8 

43 

4 

806 

26 

306 

36 

101 

6 

26 

40 

2977 

61 

410 

67 

83 

6 

18 

46 

60 

6 

42 

8 

686 

12 

79 

13 

466 

11 

95 

7 

2345 

3 

39 

14 

232 

16 

71 

12 

342 

3 

49 

8 

396 

16 

166 

20 

277 

13 

60 

13 

14,465 

594 


4380 
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It  is  interesting  also  to  mark  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
number  of  newspapers  and  periodicak  published  in  1870  and  1873. 
For  this  table  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  G.  P.  Eowell  &  Co.y 
tlie  well-known  advertising  agents  of  this  city. 

A  Table  shomng  the  fmmber  of  J^ewspapers  and  Periodicals  published  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  according  to  the  ^^ American  Newspaper  Directory  ^  for  1873. 


Dftily. 

Alabama 5 

Arkansas. 5 

Oalifomia 31 

Gonnecticat 18 

Delaware 3 

Dist.  of  Ooltunbia.     6 

Florida 

Georgia 14 

Illinois 37 

Indiana 20 

Iowa. 28 

Kansas 11 

Eentnoky 9 

Louisiana 7 

Maine 9 

Maryland 9 

Massachusetts 25 

Michigan 18 

Minnesota 10 

Mississippi 3 

Missouri 28 

Nebraska 9 

Nevada 7 

New  Hampshire. ...    8 

New  Jersey 21 

New  York 96 

North  Carolina  ....    9 

Ohio 27 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania 70 

Rhode  Island 6 

South  Carolina 8 

Tennessee 12 

Texas 22 

Vermont 4 

Virginia 17 

West  Virginia 4 

Wisconsin 17 

627 
Territories 20 


Tri- 
weekly. 

3 

1 


Semi- 
Weekly. 

1 

■  •  • 

3 

1 


2 
5 

10 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

... 
1 
3 
5 
4 
6 

... 

••* 

... 

... 
5 
8 

11 

•  •  e 

2 

•  •  ■ 

4 
2 
6 

•  •• 

5 
1 
2 

95 
1 


2 
7 
2 
8 

•  •  • 

4 
2 

•  •  • 

1 

12 

1 

•  ■  • 

1 
1 
2 
1 

■  •  • 

1 

21 

4 

5 

... 
2 
1 

•  •  • 

1 
3 

•  •  • 

10 
1 

4 

98 
3 


2 
2 
1 


1 
1 

.* 
4 
1 


Bi- 
weekly. Weekly. 

64 

48 
131  1 

62  1 

18 

13 

22 

9o     ••• 
424 
245 
277 
121 

86 

85 

57 

78 
202 
202 
102 

77 
264 

56 
6     ... 

39     1 
124 
625     8 

68 
356 

29 
462 

16 

60 

98 
122 

54 

78 

52 
186 


Semi-  Bi- 

Monthly.  Monthly.  Monthly. 

2  2 

2 
1  22 
1  9 

1 
1  7 


Qa«r< 
terly. 


1 
1 
2 


3 

«  • 

1 


2 

1 

8 
2 


6,099 
76 


23 
1 


2  7 

5  55 

2  20 

3  14 
1  11 

11 

1  6 

8  1 

4  53  1 
1  17 

•  •  •  O                ••  • 

I  7 

3  31          1 

•  •  #  V                                 •«  • 

■•e  vep                     eee 

7 

...  t          ... 

£  v          ... 

22  161           1 

1  2 

9  55           1 

X  ••  •               • • • 

14  82          2 

...  o          ... 

1  4 

2  15 

1 

...  o 

3  15 

4 

3  .  13 

86  672          9        59 

...  o         .*•         ... 


1 

•  •  • 

22 

•  e  t 

•  •  * 

1 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 
e  ■  e 

•  •  e 

•  e« 


TotaL 

77 

56 
193 

98 

19 

29 

24 
125 
544 
294 
824 
147 
111 
100 

76 

97 
310 
245 
122 

93 
331 

73 

14 

56 
157 
959 

87 
4«4 

35 
648 

2& 

7t 
132 
154 

61 
12g 

62 
225 


6,771 
107 


The  census  of  1840  gave  1,631  newspapers,  with  an  issue  of  195,- 
838,673  copies,  that  of  1850  gave  2,800  newspapers,  with  an  issue  of 
426,409,978,  that  of  1860  showed  3,725  papers  of  all  descriptions> 
issuing  927,951,548  copies,  while  in  1870  there  were  6,056  periodicals^ 
in  a  population  of  38,307,399,  thus  giving  one  journal  to  6,325  inhab- 
itants. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  894  publications,  of  which  371  are 
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printed  in  this  city.  Nevada  has  but  15  publications,  but  has  more 
Daily  than  Weekly  papers,  while  every  other  State  has  from  three  to 
twelve  times  as  many  Weeklies  as  Dailies.  Tri- Weeklies  are  more 
common  in  the  South,  while  in  the  North  the  facts  are  reversed. 

New  York  State  has  89  Dailies,  Pennsylvania  61,  Illinois  38, 
Califorina  34,  Delaware  and  Florida  each  1,  while  Kansias  claims  to 
have  as  many  as  Vermont,  West  Yirginia,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas 
combined.  Nebraska  and  Nevada  have  each  more  Dailies  than  either 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  West  Virginia 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Maine,  or  Mississippi. 

The  Territories  issue  73  publications,  viz.,  13  Dailies,  50  Weeklies, 
3  Tri-Weeklies,  4  Semi-Weeklies,  1  Monthly,  1  Semi-Monthly,  find  1 
Bi-Weekly. 

New  York  State  averages  7,4-11  at  each  issue,  Massachusetts  5,709, 
District  of  Columbia  4,323,  Mississippi  753,  Texas  701,  Arkansas 
650,  Florida  616,  and  Nevada  616. 

The  average  of  all  Dailies  is  2,717,  Weeklies  1,598,  and  Monthlies 
4,081. 

In  North  Carolina  the  total  number  of  copies  ofall  the  publications 
printed  throughout  the  entire  year  would  supply  only  four  copies  to 
each  inhabitant.  The  same  may  be  written  about  Mississippi, 
Florida  and  Arkansas,  their  average  being  but  five  copies  to  each 
inhabitant.  Alabama,  Minnesota,  South  Carolina,  Texas  and  West 
Virginia,  all  print  less  than  enough  to  give  each  inhabitant  a  paper 
in  five  weeks,  while  California,  whose  papers  do  not  go  much  out  of 
the  State,  gives  82  copies  per  year,  e:&ceeding  every  other  State  but 
New  York ;  thus  the  Golden  State  enjoys  a  stronger  Press  support 
from  her  inhabitants  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

The  District  of  Columbia  publishes  a  paper  for  every  three  square 
miles,  Massachusetts  one  to  every  30  square  miles,  Khode  Island  one 
to  every  50,  New  York  one  to  every  57,  Connecticut  one  to  every 
60,  New  Jersey  one  to  63,  Texas  one  to  2,345,  Florida  one  to  2,693, 
while  in  the  Territories,  one  newspaper  circulates  over  no  less  than 
14,465  square  miles  1 

In  the  United  States  there  are  283  publications  advocating 
evangelical  or  sectarian  ideas,  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  the  country.  None  so  far  have  appeared  in 
the  Territories.  New  York  City  issues  44,  Pennsylvania  23,  Boston 
21,  of  this  class  of  publications. 

Agriculture  is  fully  represented  by  no  less  than  106  publications. 
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The  medical  profession  has  72.  Colleges  and  State  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion have  their  organs,  and  number  84,  principally  Monthlies.  Insur- 
ance has  19  publications,  principally  Monthlies.  Free  Masonry, 
Temperance,  Odd  Fellows,  Music,  Mechanics,  Science,  Law,  Real 
Estate,  and  Woman's  Rights  have  each  their  representative  organs. 
Class  publications  are  increasing  very  rapidly  of  late,  their  ratio  of 
increase  being  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  press  taken  together. 
The  increase  of  wealth  and  the  influx  of  immigration,  together  with  the 
natural  growth  of  population  making  it  possible  and  profitable  to 
publish  class  papers  now,  when  a  few  years  since  they  could  not  hav^ 
been  made  self  supporting. 

There  are  341  German  papers  printed  in  the  United  States. 
The  Scandinavian  newspapers  number  18.  In  Spanish  there  are  7, 
Dutch  6,  Italian  4,  Welsh  3,  Bohemian  2,  Portuguese  1,  and  Chero- 
kee 1. 

Before  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
in  reference  to  the  editors  of  olden  times,  when  telegraphs,  railroads  and 
fast  ocean  steamers  were  unknown  and  unthought  of.  In  order  to 
enlighten  the  people  they  were  forced  to  indulge  in  leaders  for  lack 
of  news,  and  thus  we  ascribe  to  the  early  American  editors  the  gift  of 
superior  intellect  in  the  conduct  of  their  papers  in  comparison  vnih 
the  editors  of  the  present  day.  The  people  now  want  news,  and  each 
day  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world  .the  telegraph  gives  that 
food  to  the  newspapers  which  its  supporters  demand  and  will  have. 
A  newspaper  which  does  not  insert  the  latest  telegraphic  intelligence 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  or  over  this  continent,  is  bound  to  fail. 
The  scissors  have  supplanted  the  pen  in  a  great  measure,  and  seldom 
do  the  people  care  for  editorials,  unless  about  the  eve  of  some  election, 
Presidential,  State,  or  Municipal,  when  the  power  of  the  American 
Press  manifests  itself  in  moulding  public  opinion.  Party  lines  are 
generally  strictly  drawn  and  the  politician  who  is  anxious  to  be 
instructed  relies  principally  on  the  views  elicited  from  his  favorite 
paper.  Now  in  drawing  our  own  conclusions  on  the  relative  con- 
dition of  the  press  of  1830  and  the  press  of  1874,  we  are  forced  to 
the  opinion  that,  as  a  whole,  the  press  of  the  former  era  was  guided 
by  master  minds,  and  that  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Gales,  Seaton, 
Noah,  Webb,  Ritchie,  Raymond,  Bennett,  Brooks,  and  Greeley  were 
far  more  intellectual  than  those  of  the  essayists  and  paragraphists  of  the 
present  day.  The  editors  now  have  at  their  command  the  telegraph, 
rapid  transit  by  sea  and  land,  and,  in  addition,  the  advance  of  science 
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iias  given  the  lightning  printing  press  to  economize  labor.  Thus  we 
find  the  regular  daily  issue  giving  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  replace  that  intellect  and  influence  which  scholastic  attainments 
secured  for  the  writers  in  years  gone  by.  The  editors  of  the  past 
.  .gained  their  distinction  and  position  labore  et  honorey  and  well  de- 
serving are  their  memories  of  our  respect  and  esteem. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

■ 

As  a  vessel  is  known  by  the  sound,  whether  it  be  cracked  or  not, 
so  men  are  proved  by  their  speeches,  whether  they  be  wise  or 
foolish. — Demosthenes. 

A  man  would  have  no  pleasure  in  discovering  all  the  beauties  of 
the  universe,  even  in  heaven  itself,  unless  he  had  a  partner  to  whom 
he  might  communicate  his  joys. — Cicero. 

God  multiplies  intelligence,  which  communicates  itself,  like  fire, 
4td  infinitum.  light  a  thousand  torches  at  one  torch,  the  flame  r^ 
mains  always  the  same. — Jbubert, 

How  easy  it  is  for  one  benevolent  being  to  diffuse  pleasure  around 
him ;  and  how  truly  is  a  kind  heart  a  fountain  of  gladness,  making 
everytliing  in  its  vicinity  to  freshen  into  smiles ! —  WasAdnffton  Irving. 

This  world  is  fiill  of  fools,  and  he  who  would  not  wish  to  see  one 
must  not  only  shut  himself  up  alone,  but  must  also  break  his  looking- 
glass. — JSoileau. 

A  lie  should  be  trampled  on  and  extinguished  wherever  found.  I 
&m  for  fumigating  the  atmosphere  when  I  suspect  that  falsehood,  like 
pestilence,  breathes  around  me. — Carlyle. 

lie  not,  neither  to  thyself,  nor  man,  nor  God.  Let  mouth  and 
heart  be  one ;  beat  and  speak  together,  and  make  both  felt  in  action. 
It  is  for  cowards  to  lie. — Oeorge  Herbert. 

Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a  great  deal  more  saucy. 
When  you  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more,  that 
joor  appearance  may  be  all  of  a  piece ;  but  it  is  easier  to  suppress 
the  first  desire  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it. — Franklin. 

Pride  is  the  common  forenmner  of  a  fall.  It  was  the  Devil's  sin, 
and  the  Devil's  ruin ;  and  has  been,  ever  since  the  Devil's  stratagem ; 
who,  like  an  expert  wrestler,  usually  gives  a  man  a  lift  before  he 
gives  him  a  throw. — South. 


THE  VALE  OF  CEDARS ;  OJX,  THE  M ARTYR. 

BY   GRACE   AGUILAB. 

CHAPTER  X. 

"  Yet  waa  I  calm.     I  knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look  ; 
But  now,  to  tremble  were  a  crime : 
We  met,  and  not  a  nerve  was  shook.'' 

Btbon. 

The  excitement  of  the  city  did  not  subside  with  the  close  of  the 
procession.  The  quiet  gravity  and  impressive  appearance  of  age, 
which  had  always  marked  Segovia,  as  a  city  more  of  the  past  than 
present,  gave  place  to  all  the  bustling  animation  peculiar  'to  a  pro- 
vincial residence  of  royalty.  Its  central  position  gave  it  advantages 
over  Valladolid,  the  usual  seat  of  the  monarchs  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
to  sovereigns  who  were  seeking  the  internal  peace  and  prosperity  of 
their  subjects,  aAd  were  resolved  on  reforming  abuses  in  every  quar- 
ter of  their  domains.  The  deputation  from  the  city  was  graciously 
received ;  their  offering — a  golden  vase  filled  with  precious  stones — 
accepted,  and  the  seal  put  to  their  loyal  excitement  by  receiving 
from  Isabella's  own  lips,  the  glad  information  that  she  had  decided 
on  making  Segovia  her  residence  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  she 
trusted  the  loyalty  which  the  good  citizens  of  Segovia  had  so  warmly 
proffered  would  be  proved,  by  their  endeavors  in  their  own  households- 
to  reform  the  abuses  which  long  years  of  misrule  and  misery  had 
engendered.  She  depended  on  them,  her  people,  to  aid  her  with 
heart  and  hand,  and  bade  them  remember,  no  individual  was  so- 
insignificant  as  to  remove  his  shoulder  from  the  wheel  on  plea  of 
uselessness.  She  trusted  to  her  citizen  subjects  to.  raise  the  internal 
glory  of  her  kingdom,  as  she  did  to  her  nobles  to  guard  their  safety, 
elevate  her  chivalry,  and  by  their  untarnished  honor  and  stainless 
valor,  present  an  invincible  front  to  foreign  foes.  Isabella  knew 
human  nature  well ;  the  citizens  returned  to  their  houses  bound  for 
ever  to  her  service. 

Don  Luis  Garcia  had  joined  the  train  of  Morales  when  he  set  forth 
to  meet  the  sovereigns.  His  extraordinary  austerity  and  semblance 
of  lowly  piety,  combined  as  they  were  with  universal  talent,  had 
been  so  much  noised  abroad  as  to  reach  the  ears  of  Ferdinand  and 
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IsabeUa ;  and  Morales,  ever  eager  to  promote  the  interests  of  a 
countryman,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  presenting  him  to  them. 
He  was  graciously  enough  received :  but,  though  neither  spoke  it^ 
an  indefinable  feeling  of  disappointment  took  possession  of  their 
minds,  the  wherefore  they  knew  not.  Don  Luis  had  conversed  well^ 
both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  manner ;  but  neither  Ferdinand  nor 
Isabella  felt  the  smallest  inclination  to  advance  liim  to  any  post 
about  themselves.  In  virtue  of  his  supposed  rank,  however,  he  of 
course  mingled  with  the  courtly  crowd,  which  on  the  appointed 
evening  thronged  the  mansion  of  Don  Ferdinand. 

Tremblingly  as  Marie  looked  foward  to  that  evening,  she  spaied  no 
pains  to  gratify  her  husband  in  the  choice  of  her  toilet.  Sorrow  had 
never  made  her  indiflFerent,  and  she  sought  to  please  liim  even  in  the 
mofet  trifling  occurrences  of 'life.  Her  beautiful  hair  still  lay  in  soft, 
glossy  bands  against  the  delicate  cheeks,  and  was  gathered  up 
behind  in  a  massive  plait,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  diadem  at  the  back 
of  the  exquisitely  shaped  head,  from  which  fell  a  white  veil — ^rather, 
perhaps,  a  half  mantle,  as  it  shaded  the  shoulders,  not  the  face— of 
silver  tissue,  so  delicately  woven  as  to  resemble  lace,  save  in  its  glit- 
tering material.  A  coronet  of  diamonds  was  wreathed  in  and  out 
the  plait,  removing  all  semblance  of  heaviness  from  the  headgeary 
and  completely  divesting  it  of  gaudiness.  Her  robe,  of  blue  brocade, 
so  closely  woven  with  silver  threads  as  to  glisten  in  the  light  of  a. 
hundred  lamps  almost  like  diamonds,  had  no  ornament  save  the  large 
pearls  which  looped  up  the  loose  sleeves  above  the  elbow,  buttoned  the- 
bodice  or  jacket  down  the  front,  and  richly  embroidered  the  wide 
collar,  which,  thrown  back,  disclosed  the  wearer's  delicate  throat  and 
beautiful  fall  of  the  shoulders,  more  than  her  usual  attire  permitted 
to  be  visible.  The  tiny  white  silk  slipper,  embroidered  in  pearl,  a 
collaret  and  bracelets  of  the  same  beautiful  ornament,  of  very  large 
size,  completed  her  costume. 

Not  even  the  presence  of  royalty  could  restrain  the  burst  of 
undisguised  admiration  which  greeted  Marie,  as,  led  forward  by  her 
eager  husband,  she  was  presented  to  the  sovereigns,  and  knelt  to  do 
them  homage.  Ferdinand  himself  gazed  on  her  a  moment  aston- 
ished ;  then  with  animated  courtesy  hastily  raised  her,  and  playfully- 
chid  the  movement  as  unmeet  from  a  hostess  to  her  guests. 

A  strange  moisture  had  risen  to  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  as  she  first 
beheld  Marie.  It  might  have  been  that  marvellous  perfection  of 
face  and  form  which  caused  the  emotion  ;  for  if  all  perfection,  eveu 
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from  man's  hand,  is  affecting  even  to  tears,  what  must  be  the  work  of 
God?  It  might  have  been  that  on  that  young,  sweet  face,  to  the 
Queen's  mental  eye,  a  dim  shadow  from  the  formless  realms  of  the 
future  hovered — ^that,  stealing  from  that  outward  form  of  love- 
liness, she  beheld  its  twin  sister,  sorrow.  Whatever  it  might  have 
been,  kind  and  gentle  as  Isabella's  manner  ever  was,  especially  to 
her  own  sex,  to  Marie  it  was  kinder  and  gentler  still. 

How  false  is  the  charge  breathed  from  man's  lips,  that  woman 
never  admires  woman  ! — that  we  are  incapable  of  the  lofty  feeling 
of  admiration  of  our  own  sex  either  for  beautiful  qualities  or 
beauteous  form  I  There  is  no  object  in  creation  more  lovely,  more 
fraught  with  intensest  interest  (if,  indeed,  we  are  not  so  wholly  wrapt 
in  the  petty  world  of  self  as  to  have  none  for  such  lofty  sympathies) 
than  a  young  girl  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  existenoe ; 
beautiful,  innocent,  and  true ;  offspring  as  yet  of  joy  and  hope  alone, 
but  before  whom  stretches  the  dim  vista  of  graver  years,  and  the 
yearning  tiioughts,  unspoken  griefs,  and  buried  feedings,  which  even 
in  the  happiest  career  must  still  be  woman's  lot.  There  may  be 
many  who  can  see  no  charm  and  feel  no  interest  in  girlhood's  beauty : 
but  not  in  such  is  woman's  best  and  holiest  nature ;  and  therefore 
^not  by  such  should  she  be  judged. 

"  We  will  not  chide  thee,  Senor,  for  thy  jealous  care  of  this  most 
precious  gem,"  said  Isabella,  addressing  Don  Ferdinand,  while  her 
eye  followed  Marie,  who,  re-assured  by  the  Queen's  manner,  had 
conquered  her  painful  timidity,  and  was  receiving  and  returning  with 
easy  grace  and  natural  dignity  the  greetings  and  gallantries  of  her 
guiests  :  "  she  is  too  pure,  too  precious  to  meet  the  common  eye,  or 
breathe  a  courtly  atmosphere." 

Don  Ferdinand's  eye  glistened.  "  And  yet  I  fear  her  not,"  he 
rejoined ;  "  she  is  as  true,  as  loving,  as  she  is  loved  and  lovely." 

"  I  doubt  it  not :  nay,  'tis  the  spotless  purity  of  soul  breathing  in 
;  that  sweet  face,  which  I  would  not  behold  tainted,  by  association 
with  those  less  pure.  No :  let  her  rest  within  the  sanctuary  of  thy 
heart  and  hearth,  Don  Ferdinand.  We  do  not  command  her  con- 
stant attendance  on  our  person,  as  we  had  intended." 

Conscious  of  the  inexpressible  relief  which  this  assurance  would  be 
to  his  wife.  Morales  eagerly  and  gratefully  expressed  his  thanks; 
and  the  Queen  passed  on,  rejoicing  in  the  power  of  so  easily  confer- 
ring joy. 

We  may  not  linger  on  the  splendor  of  this  scene,  or  attempt 
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deficription  of  the  varied  and  picturesque  groups  filling  the  gorgeous 
suite  of  rooms,  pausing  at  times  to  admire  the  decorations  of  the 
domed  chamber,  or  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  hall  of  mirrors,  gayly 
reflected  from  the  walls  and  pillars.  The  brilliant  appearance  of  the 
extensiye  gardens ;  their  sudden  and  dazzling  illuminations  as  night 
advanced  ;  their  curious  temples,  and  sparkling  fountains  sending  up 
sheets  of  silver  in  the  still  air  and  darkening  night,  and  falhng  in 
myriads  of  diamonds  on  innumerable  flowers,  whose  brilliant 
coloring,  illuminated  by  small  lamps,  concealed  beneath  their  foliage, 
shone  forth  like  gems  ;  the  groups  of  Moorish  slaves,  still  as  statues 
in  their  various  attitudes ;  the  wild,  barbaric  music,  startling,  yet 
delighting  all  who  listened,  and  causing  many  an  eager  warrior  to 
grasp  his  sword,  longing  even  at  such  a  moment  to  exchange  that 
splendid  scene  for  the  clash  and  stir  of  war — ^we  must  leave  all  to  the 
imagination  of  our  readers,  and  bid  them  follow  us  to  the  banquet 
hall,  where,  summoned  by  the  sound  of  the  gong,  the  numerous 
guests  sat  down  to  tables,  groaning  beneath  the  profuse  hospitality 
of  their  host,  and  the  reflned  magniflcence  of  the  display. 

All  the  warrior  stirred  the  soul  of  the  King,  as,  on  taking  his  seat 
at  the  dais,  he  glanced  round  and  beheld  the  glorious  triumphs  of 
his  country  so  strikingly  portrayed.  But  Isabella  saw  but  one 
picture,  felt  but  one  thought ;  and  Marie  never  forgot  the  look  she 
fixed  on  the  breathing  portrait  of  Alfonso,  nor  the  tone  with  which 
she  inquired — 

"  Hadst  thou  ever  a  brother,  Marie  ?" 

"  Never,  royal  Madam." 

"  Then  thou  canst  not  enter  into  the  deep  love  I  bore  yon  princely 
boy,  nor  the  feeling  that  picture  brings.  Marie,  I  would  cast  aside 
my  crown,  descend  my  throne  without  one  regretful  murmur,  could  I 
but  hold  him  to  my  heart  once  more,  as  I  did  the  night  he  bade  me 
his  glad  farewell.  It  was  forever!  Thy  husband  speaks  of  him 
sometimes  ?" 

"  Often,  often,  my  gracious  liege,  till  his  lip  has  quivered  and  his 
eye  has  glistened  I"        . 

Isabella  pressed  her  hand,  and  with  even  more  than  her  wonted 
graciousness,  turned  to  receive  from  the  hand  of  her  host  the  gemmed 
goblet  of  wine,  which,  ill  accordance  with  established  custom,  Don 
Ferdinand  knelt  down  to  present,  having  first  drunk  of  it  himself. 

Inspiringly  sounded  the  martial  music  during  the  continuance  of 
the  banquet.     Brightly  sparkled  the  brimming  goblets  of  the  far- 
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famed  Spanish  wine.  Lightly  round  the  table  ran  the  gay  laugh  and 
gayer  jest.  Soft  and  sweet  were  the  whispers  of  many  a  gallant 
•cavalier  to  his  fair  companion ;  for,  in  compliment  to  Isabella,  the 
national  reserve  of  the  daughters  of  Spain  was  in  some  degree  laid 
Aside  and  a  &ee  intercourse  with  their  male  companions  permitted. 
Each,  indeed,  wore  the  veil,  which  could  be  thrown  oflF,  forming  a 
mantle  behind,  or  drawn  close  to  conceal  every  feature,  as  a  coquet- 
tish fancy  willed ;  nor  were  the  large  fans  wanting,  with  which  the 
Spanish  woman  is  said  to  hold  as  long  and  desperate  a  flirtation  as 
the  coquette  of  other  lands  can  do  with  the  assistance  of  voice  and 
eye.  Isabella's  example  had,  however,  already  created  reformation 
in  her  female  train,  and  the  national  levity  and  love  of  intrigue,  had 
in  a  great  degree  diminished. 

The  animation  of  the  scene  was  at  its  height  when  suddenly  the 
muBic  ceased,  a  single  gong  was  heard  to  sound,  and  Alberic,  the 
senior  page,  brought  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  new  guests ;  and  his 
master,  with  native  courtesy,  hastened  down  the  hall  to  give  them 
welcome. 

Marie  had  not  heard,  or,  perhaps,  had  not  heeded  the  interruption 
in  the  music ;  for,  fascinated  by  the  manner  and  conversation  of  the 
Queeu,  she  had  given  herself  up  for  the  time  wholly  to  its  influence, 
to  the  forgetfidness  even  of  her  inward  self.  The  sound  of  many 
footsteps  and  a  rejoicing  exclamation  from  the  Eing,  excited  the  at- 
tention at  once  of  Isabella  and  her  hostess.  Marie  glanced  down 
the  splendid  hall ;  and  well  was  it  for  her  that  she  was  standing  be- 
hind the  Queen's  seat,  and  somewhat  deep  in  shadow.  Momentary 
as  was  all  visible  emotion,  its  effect  was  such  as  inust  have  caused  re- 
mark and  wonder  had  it  been  perceived:  on  herself,  that  casual 
glance  was,  as  if  she  had  received  some  invisibly  dealt,  yet  fearful 
blow.  Her  brain  reeled,  her  eyes  swam,  a  fearful,  stunning  sound 
awoke  within  her  ears,  and  such  failing  of  bodily  power  as  compelled 
her,  spite  of  herself,  to  grasp  the  Queen's  chair  for  support.  But 
how  mighty — ^how  marvellous  is  the  power  of  will  and  Tnind !  In 
less  than  a  minute  every  failing  sense  was  recalled,  every  slackened 
nerve  restrung,  and,  save  in  the  deadly  paleness  of  lip,  as  well  as 
cheek,  not  a  trace  of  that  terrible  conflict  remained. 

Aware  that  it  was  at  a  gay  banquet  he  was  to  meet  the  King, 
Arthur  Stanley  had  arranged  liis  dress  with  some  care.  We  need 
only  particularize  his  sword,  which  waa  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
simplicity,  the  hilt  being  of  the  basket  shape,  and  instead  of  being 
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inlaid  with  precious  stones,  as  was  the  general  custom  of  this  day, 
was  composed  merely  of  highly  burnished  steel.  He  had  received  it 
from  his  dying  father :  and  it  was  his  pride  to  preserve  it  unsullied, 
as  it  had  descended  to  him.  He  heeded  neither  laughter  at  its  un- 
couth plainness,  nor  even  the  malicious  sneer  as  to  the  poor  English- 
man's incapacity  to  purchase  a  handsomer  one;  rejecting  every  oflfer 
of  a  real  Toledo,  and  declaring  that  he  would  prove  both  the  strength 
and  brightness  of  English  steel,  so  that  none  should  gainsay  it. 

"  Welcome,  Don  Arthur !  welcome,  Senor  Stanley  1  By  St.  Francis, 
I  shall  never  learn  thy  native  title,  youth  I"  exclaimed  the  monarch, 
frankly,  as  he  extended  his  hand,  which  Stanley  knelt  to  salute. 
Returned  with  fresher  laurels,  Stanley  !  Why,  man,  thou  wilt  make 
UB  thy  debtor  in  good  earnest !" 

"Nay,  my  gracious  liege:  that  can  never  be  I"  replied  Stanley, 
earnestly.  "  Grateful  I  am,  indeed,  when  there  is  opportunity  to 
evince  fidelity  and  valor  in  your  Grace's  service:  but  believe  me, 
where  so  much  has  been  and  is  received,  not  a  life's  devotion  on  my 
part  can  remove  the  impression,  that  I  am  the  debtor  still." 

"  I  believe  thee,  boy  !  I  do  believe  thee  1  I  would  mistrust  myself 
ere  I  mistrusted  thee.  We  will  hear  of  thy  doings  to-morrow. 
Enough  now  to  know  we  are  well  satisfied  with  thy  government  in 
Sicily,  and  trust  our  native  subject  who  succeeds  thee  will  do  his  part 
as  well.  Away  to  thy  seat,  and  rejoice  that  thou  hast  arrived  ere 
this  gay  scene  has  closed.  Yet  stay :  our  lovely  hostess  hath  not  yet 
given  thee  welcome.  Where  is  the  Senora !  Isabella,  hast  thou 
spirited  her  hence  ?     She  was  here  but  now." 

"  Nay,  good  my  Lord :  she  has  vanished  unwittingly,"  replied  Isa- 
bella, as  she  turned  toward  the  spot  where  Marie  had  been  standing 
"  Don  Ferdinand,  we  must  entreat  thee  to  recall  her  I" 

"  It  needs  not,  royal  Madam  :  I  am  here : "  and  Marie  stepped 
forward  from  the  deep  shade  of  the  fallen  drapery  behind  the  royal 
seats  which  had  concealed  her,  and  stood  calmly,  almost  proudly  erect 
beside  the  Queen,  the  full  light  falling  on  her  face  and  form.  But 
there  was  little  need  for  light  to  recognize  her :  the  voice  was  suflS- 
cient ;  and  even  the  vivid  consciousness  of  where  he  stood,  the  hundred 
curious  eyes  upon  him,  could  not  restrain  the  sudden  start — ^the  bewil- 
dered look.  Could  tliat  be  Marie  ?  Could  that  be  the  wife  of  Ferdi- 
nand Morales  ?  If  she  were  the  one,  how  could  she  be  the  other,  when 
scarcely  eighteen  months  previous,  she  had  told  him  that  which,  if  it 
were  true,  must  equally  prevent  her  imion  with  Morales  as  with 
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himself  ?  In  what  were  they  different  save  in  the  vast  superiority  oil 
wealth  and  rank  ?  And  in  the  chaos  of  bewildering  emotions,  so 
tnistfol  was  he  in  the  truth  of  her  he  loved,  that,  against  the  very 
evidence  of  his  own  senses,  he  for  the  moment  disbelieved  in  the 
identity  of  the  wife  of  Morales  with  the  Marie  Henriquez  of  the  Cedar- 
Vale.  Perhaps  it  was  well  he  did  so,  for  it  enabled  him  to  still  the 
tumultuous  throbbing  of  his  every  pulse  as  her  voice  agains  ounded  in 
his  ear,  saying  he  was  welcome,  most  welcome  as  her  husband's  friend^ 
and  to  retire  without  any  apparent  emotion  to  his  seat. 

He  had  merely  bowed  reverentially  in  reply.  In  any  other  person 
the  silehce  itself  would  have  caused  remark ;  but  for  the  last  three 
years  Stanley's  reserve  and  silence  in  the  company  of  women  had 
been  such,  that  a  departure  from  his  general  rule  even  in  the  present 
case  would  have  been  more  noticed  than  his  silence.  Thoughts  of 
painful,  almost  chaotic  bewilderment  indeed,  so  chased  each  other 
across  his  mind  as  to  render  the  scene  around  him  indistinct,  the  many 
faces  and  eager  voices  like  the  phantasma  of  a  dream.  But  the  pride 
of  manhood  roused  him  from  the  sickening  trance,  and  urged  him  to 
enter  into  the  details,  called  for  by  his  companions  in  arms,  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Sicilians,  with  even  more  than  usual  animation. 

One  timid  glance  Marie  had  hazarded  toward  her  husband,  and  it 
was  met  by  such  a  look  and  smile  of  Ipve  and  pride,  that  she  was  re- 
assured to  perform  the  duties  of  the  evening  unfaltering  to  the  end. 
Alas !  she  little  knew  that  her  momentary  emotion  and  that  of  Arthur 
had  alike  been  seen,  commented  upon,  and  welcomed  with  fiend-hke 
glee,  as  the  connecting  link  of  an  until  then  impalpable  plot,  by  one 
individual  in  that  courtly  crowd,  whose  presence,  hateful  as  it  was^ 
she  had  forgotten  in  the  new  and  happier  thoughts  which  Isabella's 
presence  and  notice  had  occasioned. 

And  who  was  there,  the  mere  spectator  of  this  glittering  pageant^ 
but  would  have  pronoimced  that  there,  at  least,  all  was  joy,  and  good- 
will, and  trust,  and  love  ?  Who,  even  did  they  acknowledge  the 
theory  that  one  human  heart,  unveiled,  would  disperse  this  vain  dream 
of  seeming  unalloyed  enjoyment,  would  yet  have  selected  the  right 
individual  for  the  proof,  or  would  not  have  shrunk  back  awed  and 
saddened  had  the  truth  been  told  1  Surely  it  is  well  for  the  young,  the 
hopeful,  and  the  joyous,  that  in  such  scenes  they  see  but  life's  surtace 
— ^not  its  depths. 

The  festive  scene  lasted  some  time  longer,  nor  did  it  conclude  with 
the  departure  of  the  King  and  Queen ;  many  still  lingered,  wandering 
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at  their  own  will  about  the  rooms  and  gardens,  and  dispersing  grad- 
ually, as  was  then  the  custom,  without  any  set  farewell. 
I  Her  attendance  no  longer  required  by  the  Queen,  and  aware  that 

her  presence  was  not  needed  by  her  guests,  Marie  sought  the  gardens ; 
her  fevered  spirit  and  aching  head  yearning  to  exchange  the  dazzling 
lights  and  close  rooms  for  the  darkness  and  refreshing  breeze  of  night. 
Almost  unconsciously  she  had  reached  some  distance  &om  the  house, 
and  now  stood  beside  a  beautiful  statue  of  a  water-nymph,  overlooking 
a  deep  still  pool,  so  clear  and  limpid,  that  when  the  moon  cast  her 
light  upon  it,  it  shone  like  a  sheet  of  silver,  reflecting  every  surround- 
ing object.  There  were  many  paths  that  led  to  it,  concealed  one  from 
the  other  by  gigantic  trees  and  overhanging  shrubs.  It  was  a  favor- 
ite spot  with  Marie,  and  she  now  stood  leaning  against  the  statue, 
quite  unconscious  that  tears  were  falling  faster  and  faster  from  her 
eyes,  and  mingling  with  the  waters  at  her  feet. 

"Marie !"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Stanley  at  that  moment.  "  Canst 
thou  be»  Marie  ?  so  false,  so—"  but  his  words  were  checked,  for  the 
terror,  the  tumult  of  feeling,  while  it  impelled  her  to  start  jfrom  him, 
deprived  her  of  all  power ;  and  a  rapid  movement  on  his  part  alone 
prevented  her  from  falling  in  the  deep  pool  beneath  their  feet.  It 
was  but  a  moment,  she  withdrew  herself*  from  his  supporting  arms, 
and  stood  erect  before  him,  though  words  she  had  none. 

"  Speak  to  me  I"  reiterated  Arthur,  his  voice  sounding  hollow  and 
changed ;  "  I  ask  but  one  word.  My  very  senses  seem  to  play  me 
false,  and  mock  me  with  thy  outward  semblance  to  one  I  have  so 
loved.  Her  name,  too,  was  Marie ;  her  voice  soft  and  thrilling  as 
thine  own:  and  yet,  yet,  I  feel  that  'tis  but  semblance — 'tis  but 
mockery — ^the  phantasy  of  a  disordered  brain.  Speak,  in  mercy ! 
Say  it  is  but  semblance — ^that  thou  art  not  the  Marie  I  have  so  loved." 
"  It  is  true — I  am  that  Marie.  I  have  wronged  thee  most  cruelly, 
most  falsely,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  low  and  collected  indeed,  but 
expressive  of  intense  suflfering.  "  It  is  too  late  now  either  to  atone  or 
to  explain.     Leave  me,  Senor  Stanley:  I  am  another's !" 

"Too  late  to  explain?  By  heaven  but  thou  shaltl"  burst  fiercely 
and  wrathfully  from  Stanley.  "  Is  it  not  enough  that  thou  hast  changed 
my  whole  nature  into  gall,  made  truth  itself  a  lie,  purity  a  meaning- 
less word,  but  thou  wilt  shroiid  thyself  under  the  specious  hood  of 
duty  to  another,  when,  before  heaven,  thou  wast  mine  alone.  Speak !" 
"  Ay,  I  will  speak — ^implore  thee  by  the  love  thou  didst  once  bear 
me,  Arthur,  leave  me  now  1  I  can  liear  no  more  to-night." 
Vol.  TV.— 14.. 
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"  On  condition  thon  wilt  see  me  in  private  once  again.  Mariei 
thou  darest  not  refuse  me  this  I  Thou  canst  not  hare  so  fallen  as  to 
give  no  reason  for  this  most  foul  ^wrong — ^fancied  weak,  futile  as  it 
may  be.  We  part  now,  but  we  meet  again !"  And  with  a  strong 
eflFort  at  control  he  strode  hastily  from  her. 

The  moon  at  that  t^oment  breaking  from  thick  clouds,  darted  her 
fall  light  upon  the  pool,  till  it  shone  like  an  illununated  mirror 
amidst  the  surrounding  darkness ;  and  though  Arthur  had  disappeared, 
its  clear  surface  distinctly  reflected  the  outline*  of  another  closely 
shrouded  figure.  Marie  turned  in  terror,  and  beheld,  gleaming  with 
the  triumph  of  a  fiend,  the  hated  countenance  of  Don  Luis  Garcia. 
One  look  told  her  that  he  had  seen  all,  heard  all;  but  she  had  no 
power  to  speak  or  move.  Keeping  his  basilisk  gaze  fixed  on  her,  he 
withdrew  backward  into  the  deep  shade  till  he  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

Summoning  all  her  energy,  Marie  fled  back  toward  the  house,  and 
at  the  moment  she  reached  it,  Don  Ferdinand  crossed  the  deserted 
hall. 

"  Marie,  dearest,  here  and  alone  ?  Pale  too,  and  trembling  1  In 
heaven's  name,  what  hath  chanced  ?" 

A  moment  more,  and  she  would  have  flung  herself  at  his  feet  and 
told  him  all — all,  and  beseeching  his  forgiveness,  conjure  him  to 
shield  her  from  Arthur,  from  herself;  but  as  she  looked  up  in  his 
face,  and  met  its  beaming  animation,  its  manly  reflection  of  the  pure 
gratiflcation  that  evening  had  bestowed,  how  could  she,  how  dared 
she  be  the  on^  to  dash  it  with  woe  ?  And,  overpowered  with  this  fear- 
ful contention  of  feeling,  she  threw  her  arms  around  him  as  he  bent 
tenderly  over  her,  and  burying  her  head  in  his  bosom,  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Thou  art  exhausted,  mine  own  love !  It  has  been  too  exciting,  too 
wearying  a  scene  for  thee.  Why,  what  a  poor,  weak  girl  thou  art  I 
How  fortunate  for  thee  that  thy  Queen  demands  not  thy  constant  at- 
tendance, and  that  thy  husband  is  not  ambitious  to  behold  thee 
shining  in  the  court,  as  thy  grace  and  beauty  might  I  I  am  too  glad 
to  feel  thee  all,  all  my  own.  Smile  on  me,  love,  and  then  to  thy 
couch.  A  few  hours'  quiet  rest,  and  thou  wilt  be  thyself  again." 
And  he  bore  her  himself  with  caressing  gentleness  to  her  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"Then  Boderiok  from  the  Douglas  broke, 
As  flashes  flame  throngh  sable  smoke, 
Kindling  its  wreaths  long,  dark,  and  low, 
To  one  broad  blaze  of  mddy  glow ; 
So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair 
Burst  in  fierce  jealousy  to  air." 

SzB  Waiabb  Soott. 

"  SuBE,  now,  Pedro,  the  poor  young  Senor  cannot  be  entirely  in 
his  right  mind ;  he  does  nothing  but  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  whole 
night  long,  and  mutters  so  fiercely  to  himself,  and  such  dark  words, 
it  would  make  one  tremble  were  they  not  belied  by  his  sweet  face 
and  sad  smile,"  was  the  observation  of  old  Juana  Lopez  to  her  hus- 
band some  ten  days  after  Arthur  Stanley  had  been  domiciled  in  their 
dwelling.  The  old  man  muttered  something  about  his  being  a  for- 
eigner from  the  Wild  Island,  where  they  had  all  been  busy  cutting 
one  another's  throats,  and  what  could  she  expect  otherwise !" 

"Expect?  why  that  he  must  have  become  Spanish  bom  and  bred 
since  he  has  been  in  King  Ferdinand's  service  so  long,  and  was  such 
a  boy  when  he  left  England." 

"  Stufi,  woman ;  there's  no  taking  the  foreign  blood  out  of  him,  try 
as  you  will,"  growled  the  old  man,  who  in  common  with  many  of  his 
class,  was  exceedingly  annoyed  that  a  foreigner  should  possess  so 
much  of  the  King's  confidence,  and  not  a  little  displeased  that  his 
dwelling  should  have  been  fixed  on  for  the  young  officer's  quarters. 
**  It  would  not  have  been  Isabella,  God  bless  her  I  to  have  chosen 
such  a  minion ;  she  tolerates  him  for  Ferdinand's  sake ;  but  they  will 
find  him  out  one  day.     Saint  lago  forbid  the  evil  don't  fall  first." 

"  Now  that  is  all  prejudice,  Viego  Pedro,  and  you  know  it.  Bless 
his  beautifnl  face  1  there  is  no  thought  of  evil  there,  I'd  stake  my 
existence.  He  is  tormented  in  his  mind  about  something,  poor 
youth ;  but  his  eyes  are  too  bright  and  his  smile  too  sad  for  any  thing 
evil." 

"  Hold  your  foolish  tongue :  you  women  think  if  a  man  is  better 
looking  than  his  fellows,  he  is  better  in  every  respect — poor  fools  as 
je  are ;  but  as  for  this  Englisher,  with  such^a  white  skin  and  glossy 

curls,  and  blue  cyes-^why  I'd  be  ashamed  to  show  myself  amongst 
men — ^pshaw — ^the  woman's  blind." 
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"Nay,  Viego  Pedro,  prejudice  has  folded  her  kerchief  round  your 
eyes,  not  mine,"  retorted  the  old  dame ;  and  their  war  of  words  con- 
cerning the  merits  and  demerits  of  their  unconscious  lodger  continued^ 
till  old  Pedro  grumbled  himself  off,  and  his  more  light-hearted  help- 
mate busied  herself  in  preparing  a  tempting  meal  for  her  guest,, 
which,  to  her  great  disappointment,  shared  the  fate  of  many  othersy 
and  left  his  table  almost  untouched. 

To  attempt  description  of  Stanley's  feelings  would  be  as  impossible 
as  tedious ;  yet  some  few  words  must  be  said.  His  peculiarly  entliu- 
siastic,  perhaps  romantic  disposition,  had  caused  him  to  cling  tena- 
ciously to  the  memory  of  Marie,  even  after  the  revelation  of  a  secret 
which  to  other  men  would  have  seemed  to  place  an  impassable  barrier- 
between  them.  To  Arthur,  diflSculties  in  pursuit  of  an  object  only 
rendered  its  attainment  the  more  intensely  desired.  Perhaps  his 
hope  rested  on  the  conviction  not  so  much  of  his  own  faithful  love  as 
on  the  unchangeable  nature  of  hers.  He  might  have  doubted  himself, 
but  to  doubt  her  was  impossible.  Conscious  himself  that,  wrong  as. 
it  might  be,  he  could  sacrifice  every  thing  for  her— country,  rank, 
faith  itself,  even  the  prejudice  of  centuries,  every  thing  but  honor — 
an  ideal  stronger  in  the  warrior's  mind  than  even  creed — ^lie  could 
not  and  would  not  believe  that  her  secret  was  to  her  sacred  as  hfs 
honor  to  him,  and  that  she  could  no  more  turn  renegade  from  the 
fidelity  which  that  secret  comprised,  than  he  could  from  his  honor. 
She  had  spoken  of  but  one  relation,  an  aged  father ;  and  he  felt  in 
his  strong  hopefulness,  that  it  was  only  for  the  father's  sake  she  had 
striven  to  conquer  her  love,  and  had  told  him  they  might  never  wed, 
and  that  when  that  link  was  broken  he  might  win  her  yet. 

Loving  and  believing  thus,  his  anguish  in  beholding  her  the  wife 
of  another  may  be  imagined.  The  more  he  tried  to  think,  the  more, 
confused  and  mystifying  his  thoughts  became.  Every  interview  which 
he  had  with  her,  and  more  especially  that  in  the  Vale  of  Cedars,  was 
written  in  indelible  characters  on  his  heart  and  brain;  and  while 
beholding  her  as  the  wife  of  Morales  contradicted  their  every  word, 
still  it  could  not  blot  them  from  his  memory ;  and  he  would  think, 
and  think,  in  the  vain  search  for  but  one  imaginary  reason,  however 
faint,  however  unsatisfactory,  for  her  conduct,  till  his  brain  turned, 
and  his  senses  reeled.  It  was  not  the  mere  suffering  of  unrequited 
love ;  it  was  the  misery  of  having  been  deceived ;  and  then,  when 
racked  and  tortured  by  the  impossibility  of  discovering  some  cause 
for  this  deceit,  her  secret  would  flash  across  hi'm,  and  the  wild  thought. 
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arise  that  both  he  and  Don  Ferdinand  were  victims  to  the  magic  and 
the  sorcery,  by  means  of  which  alone  her  hated  race  could  ever  make 
themselves  beloved. 

'Compelled  as  he  was  to  mingle  with  the  conrt  as  usual,  these 
powerful  emotions  were  of  course  always  under  strong  restraint, 
'except  when  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  quarters.  That  when  there  he 
should  give  them  vent,  neither  conscious  of,  nor  caring  for  the  remarks 
they  excited  from  liis  host  and  hostess,  was  not  very  remarkable ; 
perhaps  he  was  scarcely  aware  how  powerfi;illy  dislike  towards  Don 
Ferdinand  shared  his  thoughts  with  his  vain  suggestions  as  to  the 
KisxLoe  of  Marie's  falsity.  The  reason  for  this  suddenly  aroused  dislike 
he  could  not  indeed 'have  defined,  except  that  Morales  had  obtained 
without  difficulty  a  treasure,  to  obtain  which  he  had  offered  to  sacrifice 
so  much.  So  fourteen  days  passed,  and  though  firmly  resolved  to 
have  one  more  interview  with  Marie,  no  opportunity  had  presented 
itself,  nor  in  fact  could  he  feel  that  he  had  as  yet  obtained  the  self- 
command  necessary  for  the  cold,  calm  tone  which  he  intended  to 
assume.  It  happened  that  once  or  twice  the  King  had  made  Arthur 
his  messenger  to  Don  Ferdinand  ;  but  since  •  the  night  of  the  enter- 
tainment he  had  never  penetrated  farther  than  the  audience  cliamber, 
there  performed  his  mission  briefly,  and  departed.  Traversing  the 
principal  street  of  Segovia  one  morning,  he  was  accosted  somewhat 
too  courteously ,  ♦he  thought,  for  their  slight  acquaintance,  by  Don 
Luis  Garcia. 

"  And  whither  so  early,  Senor  Stanley  ?"  ho  inquired  so  courte- 
ously that  it  could  not  give  offence,  particularly  as  it  followed  other 
queries  of  a  graceful  greeting,  and  was  not  put  forth  abruptly. 

"  To  the  mansion  of  Don  Ferdinand  Morales,"  replied  the  young 
Englishman,  frankly. 

« Indeed !  from  the  King  V 

Stanley  answered  in  the  affirmative,  too  deeply  engrossed  with  his 
own  thoughts  to  attend  much  to  his  companion,  whose  interrogations 
he  would  undoubtedly  in  a  more  natural  mood  have  felt  inclined  to 
resent. 

•  "  Don  Ferdinand  Morales  ranks  as  high  in  the  favor  of  the  people 
88  of  the  Bling — ^a  marvellous  conjunction  of  qualities,  is  it  not,  Senor 
Stanley  ?"  continued  Garcia,  after  walking  by  his  side  some  minutes 
in  silence.  "  A  Monarch's  favorite  is  seldom  that  of  his  subjects ; 
but  Morales  is  unusually  deserving.  I  wonder  not  at  the  love  h(^ 
wins," 
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"  Neither  Ferdinand  nor  Isabella  bestows  favors  on  the  undeBenr- 
ing/'  briefly^  almost  sternly  answered  Stanley,  with  an  nnconscioiiB 
tone  and  manner,  which  did  not  escape  his  companion. 

"  And  he  is  so  singularly  fortunate,  every  thing  he  touches  seema 
to  turn  to  gold — an  universal  idol,  possessed  too  of  such  wealth  and 
splendor,  and,  above  all,  with  such  a  being  to  share  them  with  him. 
Fortune  has  marked  him  favored  in  all  things.  Didst  ever  behold  a 
creature  equal  in  loveliness  to  Donna  Marie,  Senor  Stanley  ?" 

A  momentary,  and  to  any  other  but  Don  Luis,  incomprehensible 
emotion,  passed  over  the  countenance  of  Stanley  at  these  words ;  but 
though  it  was  instantly  recalled,  and  indifference  both  in  expression 
of  countenance  and  voice  resumed,  it  passed  not  unobserved ;  Don 
Luis,  rejoicing  in  the  pain  he  saw  he  was  inflicting,  continued  an 
eloquent  panegyric  on  the  wife  of  Morales,  the  intense  love  she  bore 
her  husband,  and  the  beautiful  imity  and  harmony  of  their  wedded 
life,  until  they  parted  within  a  short  distance  of  the  public  entrance 
to  Don  Ferdinand's  mansion,  toward  which  Stanley  turned. 

Don  Luis  looked  after  his  retreating  form,  and  folding  his  arms  in 
his  mantle,  bent  down  his  head,  assuming  an  attitude  which  to 
passers-by  expressed  the  meek  humility  of  his  supposed  character* 
There  was  a  wild  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eyes  which  he  knew,  and 
therefore  they  were  thus  bent  down,  and  there  were  thoughts  in  his 
heart  which  might  thus  be  worded  : — "I  have  it  all,  ^.U.  Waiting  has 
done  better  for  me  than  acting ;  but  now  the  watch  is  over,  and  the 
coil  is  laid.  There  have  been  those  who,  standing  on  the  loftiest 
pinnacle,  have  fallen  by  a  touch  to  earth ;  none  knew  the  how  or 
wherefore."  And  shrouding  himself  closer  in  his  wrapping  mantle^ 
he  walked  rapidly  on  till  he  reached  a  side  entrance  into  the  gardens^ 
which  stretched  for  many  acres  around  Don  Ferdinand's  mansion* 
Here  again  he  paused,  looked  cautiously  around  him,  then  swiftly 
entered,  and  softly  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Already  agitated  by  the  effort  to  retain  calmness  during  Garcia's 
artful  words,  it  was  no  light  matter  for  Stanley  to  compose  himself 
for  his  interview  with  Morales.  Vain  was  the  gentle  courtesy  of 
the  latter,  vain  his  kindly  words,  vain  his  confidential  reception  of 
the  young  Englishman,  to  remove  from  Arthur's  heart  the  wild 
torrent  of  passion  called  forth  by  Garcia's  allusion  to  Marie's  intense 
love  for  her  husband.  To  any  one  but  Morales,  his  abrupt  and  un- 
connected replies,  his  strange  and  uncourteous  manners,  must  have 
excited  irritation ;  but  Don  Ferdinand  only  saw  that  the  young  maD 
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was  disturbed  and  pained,  and  for  this  very  reason  exerted  his  utmost 
kindliness  of  words  and  manner  to  draw  him  from  himself.  They 
parted  after  an  interval  of  about  half  an  hour.  Morales  to  go  to  the 
castle  as  requested ;  Arthur  to  proceed,  as  he  thought,  to  the  environs 
of  the  city.  But  in  vain  did  he  strive  with  himself.  The  window  of 
the  room  in  which  he  had  met  Don  Ferdinand  looked  into  the  garden, 
and  there,  slowly  pacing  a  shaded  path,  he  had  recognized  the  figure 
of  Marie.  The  intense  desire  to  speak  with  her  once  more,  and  so 
have  the  fatal  mystery  solved,  became  too  powerful  to  control.  Every 
feeling  of  honor  and  delicacy  perished  before  it,  and  hardly  knowing 
what  he  did,  he  retraced  his  steps,  entered  unquestioned,  passed 
through  the  hall  to  the  gardens  beyond,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
after  he  had  parted  from  her  husband,  stood  in  the  presence  of  Marie. 

(to  SB  ooMmruxD.) 


OMNISCIENCE. 

Almighty  God  I  whose  will  alone 

Sufficed  the  world  to  fabricate  ; 
Whose  comprehensive  glance  is  thrown 

O'er  every  empire,  realm,  and  state : 
How  from  Thy  ever-searching  eye, 

Can  man  the  heart b  dominion  hide  ? 
Where  passions  among  virtues  lie. 

As  reptiles  among  flowers  glide. 

Father  of  mercies  I  aid  my  soul 

Its  failings  to  eradicate ; 
Let  truth  its  every  thought  control. 

Its  every  feeling  elevate. 
Fearless  before  Thee  let  me  stand, 

O  Lord  I  in  conscious  rectitude ; 
And  feel,  when  human  deeds  are  scanned. 

That  mine  with  favor  shall  be  viewed. 

P.  M. 


THE  MOSAIC  DISTINCTION  OF  ANIMALS. 

BY  JAMES  TOWNLEY,  D.  D. 

The  Jewish  Legislator,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus,  specifies 
various  Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  and  Keptiles,  which  he  distinguishes  by 
the  terms  clean  and  unclean  :  the  "clean"  are  permitted  to  be  eaten* 
but  the  "unclean"  are  forbidden.  He  also  lays  down  certain  rules 
for  distinguishing,  generally,  those  that  are  "  clean  "  from  those  that 
are  "  unclean." — ^According  to  the  position  so  ably  defended  by  Mai- 
monides,  these  distinctions  are  not  arbitrarily  marked,  or  causelessly 
enjoined,  but  originate  in  sacred  wisdom,  and  are  designed  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  on  whom  they  are  enforced. — ^It  may  there- 
fore increase  our  conviction  of  the  wise  and  salutary  tendency  of  the 
Mosaic  economy,  to  glance  at  the  nature  of  the  tests  established  for 
ascertaining  the  legal  purity  or  impurity  of  animals  in  general ;  and 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  adopting  the  distinction. 

I. ^THE  SYSTEM  OF  DISCBIMINATION. 

1.  With  respect  to  Quadrupeds,  Moses  reduces  the  rules  of  dis- 
tinction to  the  natural  and  simple  ones  of  the  form  of  the  foot 
and  the  chewing  of  the  cud.  All  beasts  that  have  their  feet  complete- 
ly cloven,  above  as  well  as  below,  and  at  the  same  time  ruminate  or 
chew  the  cud,  are  "clean :"  those  which  have  neither,  or  want  one  of 
these  distinguishing  marks,  are  "unclean." — But  as  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  doubt  may  arise  whether  they  do  fully  divide  the  hoof 
or  ruminate,  as  in  case  of  the  hare,  &c.,  the  legislator,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent difficulties,  authoritatively  decides  the  point,  by  distinctiy  specify- 
ing which  of  such  animals  sl^all  be  eaten,  and  which  shall  be  forbid- 
den.— On  this  system  of  distinction,  Michaelis,  in  his  CommentaTies 
on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  observes,  "That,  in  so  early  an  age  of  the  world, 
we  should  find  a  systematic  division  of  quadrupeds  so  excellent  as 
never  yet,  after  all  the  improvements  in  natural  history,  to  have  be- 
come obsolete,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  still  considered  as  useftil  by^ 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  science,  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as 
truly  wonderful." 

2.  The  systematic  distinction  oi  Fishes,  is  equally  clear  and  simple 
as  the  former.  All  that  have  scales  and^TW  ai'e  "clean  " — or  lawful 
to  be  eaten,  all  others  "unclean"  or  forbidden. 
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8.  With  regard  to  BirdSy  no  particular  characters  are  given  for 
dividing  them  into  classes,  as  "clean,"  or  "unclean;"  but  judging 
irom  those  which  are  specified,  so  far  as  the  obsolete  nature  of  the 
Hebrew  names  will  permit,  it  will  be  found,  that  those  which  live  on 
^ain  are  not  prohibited ;  and  as  these  are  the  domesticated  kinds,  we 
might  almost  express  it  in  other  words — ^that  birds  of  prey,  generally, 
are  rejected,  that  is,  those  with  crooked  beaks  and  strong  talons ; 
whether  they  prey  on  lesser  fowls  or  animals,  or  on  fish :  while  those 
which  eat  vegetables  are  admitted  as  lawful.  So  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  maintained  to  a  certain  degree,  among  birds  as  among  beasts." 

4.  With  respect  to  Serpents^  worms^  insects^  &c.,  it  is  declared,  that 
**  all  creatures  that  creep,  going  upon  all  four ;  and  whatsoever  goeth 
npon  the  belly ;  or  whatsoever  hath  more  feet  than  four  among  creep- 
ing things,  are  an  abomination."  An  exception,  however,  is  made 
^th  respect  to  those  winged  insects,  which  besides  four  walking  legs, 
have  also  two  longer  springing  legs,  {pedes  aaltatorii^  and  under  the 
denomination  of  locusts  are  accounted  clean. 

6.  Besides  the  general  distinctions  already  noticed,  another  is  made 
relating  to  whatsoever  goeth  upon  his  paws  among  all  manner  of 
beasts  that  go  upon  all  four ;  being  therefore  pronounced  unclean. 
"The  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  would  he  palms  or  hands^  and 
-therefore  probably  refers  to  those  animals  whose  feet  resemble  the 
hands  or  feet  of  the  human  being,  such  as  apes,  monkeys,  &c.,  and 
all  creatures  of  that  genus ;  together  with  bears,  lions,  cats,  dogs, 
"frogs,  &c. 

n. ^REASONS  OF  THE  DISTINCTIOK  OF  "  OLBAN  "  AND  "  UNCLEAN." 

Various  reasons  have  been  adduced  for  the  legal  distinction  betwixt 
<:lean  and  unclean  animals,  by  those  learned  men,  who  have  made  this 
part  of  the  Jewish  polity  their  peculiar  study ;  and  although  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  some  of  them  have  been  too  fanciful  in  some  of 
the  positions  which  they  have  advocated,  and  that  others  have  rami- 
fied their  inquiries  into  ud necessary  minuteness,  and  have  even  weak- 
ened their  arguments  by  attempting  to  prove  too  much,  still  it  will 
be  found  by  the  candid  investigator  that  there  are  some  great  and 
leading  reasons  for  these  dietetic  distinctions,  in  which  all  the  best 
writers  are  agreed,  and  which  we  may  therefore  safely  consider  as 
sound  and  scriptural,  as  well  as  rational.  The  sum  of  these  is,  that 
these  distinctions  were  intended  to  prevent  idolatry ^ — to  promote  the 
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AecdtA  and  comfort  of  the  people^ — ^and  to  influence  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  nation. 

1. — To  Pbevbnt  Idolatbt. — ^The  iBraelites  having  gojoumed  in 
Egypt  among  groBS  idolaters  for  several  ages,  had  become  so  deeply 
imbued  with  the  idolatrous  principles  of  the  people,  and  so  habit- 
uated to  their  practices,  that  it  required  the  most  solemn  and  reitera- 
ted injunctions  and  threatenings  to  check  their  strong  propensity  to 
adopt  the  idolatrous  manners  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  surrounding 
nations.  The  distinction  of  animals  into  ^^clean"  and  ^'unclean,"  aided 
the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object,  since  it  took  away  the 
very  foundation  of  all  commerce  with  other  people :  For  those  who- 
can  neither  eat  nor  drink  together,  are  never  likely  to  contract  an 
intimacy ;  nor  was  it  probable  that  the  Israelites  would  look  on  those 
animals  as  deities  worthy  of  being  worshiped,  upon  which  they  fed 
daily.  But  not  only  were  they  permitted  to  eat  such  as  were  usually 
adored  by  the  Egyptians,  they  were  also  taught  to  look  upon  others- 
with  religious  detestation,  which  were  accounted  sacred  and  held  in 
the  highest  veneration  by  them.  "  Host  of  the  creatures,"  says  the 
erudite  Lewis, "  which  are  pronounced  unclean^  were  such  as  were 
in  high  esteem  and  sacred  among  the  heathen ;  as  a  swine  was  to 
Venus,  the  owl  to  Minerva,  the  hawk  to  Apollo,  the  eagle  to  Jupiter^ 
and  even  the  dog  to  Hecate ;  which  gave  occasion  to  Origen  justly 
to  fall  into  admiration  of  the  wisdom  of  Moses,  who  so  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  all  animals,  and  what  relation  they  had  to> 
demons,  that  he  declared  all  those  to  be  unclean  which  were  esteemed 
by  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations  to  be  the  instruments  of  divina- 
tion, and  those  to  be  clean  which  were  not  so:  {Origen  contra 
Cel8um,j  lib.  iv,)  and  if  in  the  time  of  Moses  such  creatures  were  not 
sacred  to  demons,  it  is  a  greater  wonder  that  he  should  mark  out 
those  as  impure,  which  proved  to  be  so  sacred  to  after  ages ;  as  a 
great  number  of  birds  mentioned  in  Poi'phyry,  who  says.  The  gods 
used  them  as  heralds  to  declare  their  mind  to  men,  and  several  other 
creatures  mentioned  by  other  authors,  as  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
other  deities."  It  is  well  known,  that  the  lion,  wolf,  dog,  cat,  ape, 
and  even  frogs,  otters,  rats,  beetles,  and  flies,  as  well  as  serpents  and 
fishes,  were  held  in  idolatrous  veneration  by  the  Egyptians  and  other 
nations,  and  for  which  they  were  thus  satirized  by  Juvenal,  a  Pagan 
Boman  himself: 
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*'  How  Egypt,  mad  with  supexstition  grown, 

Hake  gods  of  moDsters,  is  but  too  well  known  :  • 

One  sect,  deyotion  to  Nile's  serpent  pays ; 

Others  to  Ibis  that  on  serpent  preys. 

Where,  Aebns,  thy  hnndred  gates  lie  nnrepair*d, 

And  where  maim'd  Memno's  magio  harp  is  heard ; 

Where  these  are  monld*rihg,  less  the  sots  combine 

With  pioQS  care  a  monkey  to  enshrine ! 

Fish-gods  yoall  meet  with  fins  and  scales  o  ergrown ; 

Diana's  dogs  ador*d  in  ey'ry  town, 

Her  dogs  haye  temples,  bnt  the  goddess  none : 

*nB  mortal  sin  an  onion  to  deTonr,' 

Each  oloye  of  garlic  is  a  sacred  pow'r. 

Beligions  nations  sare  and  blest  abodes. 

Where  eVry  orchard  is  overran  with  gods. 

To  kill  is  mnrder,  sacrilege  to  eat 

A  kid  or  lamb.'* 

The  restrictioDB,  therefore,  which  were  made  with  respect  to  diet, 
egpecially  by  the  division  of  animals  into  "  clean  "  and  "  nnclean,"' 
were  eminently  calculated  to  prevent  intimacies  with  the  Egyptians 
and  Canaanites  and  other  idolaters,  and  to  prevent  their  table  from 
becoming  a  snare  ;  and  that  which  should  have  been  for  their  welfare 
becoming  a  trap."  (Psalm  Ixix,  22.)  It  has,  consequently,  been  well- 
remarked,  that  "  this  statute,  above  all  others,  established  not  only  a 
political  and  sacred,  but  a  physical  separation  of  the  Jews  from  all 
other  people.  It  made  it  next  to  impossible  for  the  one  to  mix  with 
the  other,  either  in  meals  or  in  marriage,  or  in  any  familiar  connex- 
ion. Their  opposite  customs  in  the  article  of  diet  not  only  precluded 
a  comfortable  intimacy,  but  generated  mutual  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence. The  Jews  religiously  abhorred  the  society,  manners,  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Gentiles,  because  they  viewed  their  abstinence  from- 
forbidden  meats,  as  a  token  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  of  course 
regarded  other  nations,  who  wanted  this  sanctity,  as  vile  and  detest- 
able. They  considered  themselves  as  secluded  by  God  himself  from 
the  profane  world,  by  a  peculiar  worship,  government,  law,  dress, 
mode  of  living,  and  country.  Though  this  separation  from  other 
people,  on  which  the  law  respecting  food  was  founded,  created  in  the 
Jews  a  criminal  pride,  and  hatred  of  the  Gentiles ;  yet  it  forcibly 
operated  as  a  preservative  from  heathen  idolatry,  by  precluding  all 
familiarity  with  idolatrous  nations.  "  Ye  shall  therefore,"  said 
JsHOVAH,  "  put  difference  between  clean  beasts  and  unclean,  and  be- 
tween unclean  fowls  and  clean ;  and  ye  shall  not  make  your  souls- 
abominable  by  beast  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any  manner  of  living  thing 
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that  creepeth  on  the  ground,  which  I  have  separated  from  70a  as  un- 
clean :  and  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me ;  for  I  the  Lobd  am  holy,  and 
have  seyered  you  from  other  people  that  ye  should  be  mine. — ^Levit. 
:xxj  26,  26. 

.2. — To  Pbomotb  Health  Aia>  Comfobt. — In  the  distinction  of  ani- 
mals into  '*  clean  "  and  "  unclean,"  particular  reference  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  their  suitableness  for  food,  those  being  accounted 
"  clean  "  which  aiforded  a  considerable  proportion  of  wholesome  nu- 
triment, and  those  being  condemned  as  "  unclean,"  which  were  of  a 
:gross  and  unwholesome  nature.  "  While  God  keeps  the  eternal  in- 
terests of  man  steadily  in  view,"  observes  a  learned  commentator, 
•**  he  does  not  forget  his  earthly  comfort;  he  is  at  once  solicitous  both 
for  the  health  of  his  body  and  his  soul.  He  has  not  forbidden  cer- 
tain aliments  because  he  is  a  Sovereign,  but  because  he  knew  they 
would  be  injurious  to  the  health  and  morals  of  his  people.  Solid- 
Jvoted  animals,  such  as  the  horsey  and  many-toed  animals,  such  as  the 
catf  &c.,  are  here  prohibited.  Beasts  which  have  bifid  or  cloven- 
hoofs,  such  as  the  ox,  are  considered  as  proper  for  food,  and  therefore 
commanded.  The  former  are  uncleauy  i.  «.,  unwholesome,  aflFording 
a  gross  nutriment,  often  the  parent  of  scorbutic  and  scrofulous  dis- 
orders ;  the  latter  clean,  i.  e.,  affording  a  copious  and  wholesome  nu* 
triment,  and  not  laying  the  foundation  of  any  disease.  Suminating 
animals,  t.  6.,  those  which  chew  the  cvd,  concoct  their  food  better 
than  the  others,  which  swallow  it  with  little  mastication,  and  there- 
fore the  flesh  contains  more  of  the  nutritious  juices,  and  is  more  easy 
of  digestion,  and  consequently  of  assimilation  to  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  the  human  body:  on  this  account  they  are  termed  clean,  i.  e.,  pe- 
culiarly wholesome  and  fit  for  food.  The  animals  which  do  not 
ruminate  do  not  concoct  their  food  so  well,  and  hence  they  abound 
with  gross  animal  juices,  which  yield  a  comparatively  unwholesome 
nutriment  to  the  human  system.  Even  the  animals  which  have  bifid 
hoofs,  but  do  not  chew  the  cud,  such  as  the  swine  ;  and  those  who 
chew  the  cud,  but  are  not  bifid,  such  as  the  hare  and  rabbit,  are  by 
Him,  who  knows  all  things,  forbidden,  because  He  knew  them  to  be, 
comparitively,  innutritive. — On  the  same  ground  he  forbade  all  fish 
that  have  not  both^n^  and  scales,  such  as  the  conger-eel,  <&c.,  which 
abound  in  gross  juices,  and  fat,  which  very  few  stomachs  are  able  to 
digest." 

<^  One  of  the  most  distinguishing  traits  in  the  character  of  Moses, 
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as  a  legislator,"  says  a  celebrated  French  writer,  "  and  one  in  whicl^ 
he  was  the  most  imitated  by  those  who  in  after  ages  gave  laws  to  the- 
Eastern  world,  was  his  constant  attention  to  the  health  of  the  people^ 
He  forbade  the  use  of  pork,  of  the  hare,  &c.,  of  fish  without  scales 
whose  flesh  is  gross  and  oily,  and  all  kinds  of  heavy  meat,  as  the  fat 
of  the  bullock,  of  the  kid,  and  of  the  lamb ;  an  inhibition  supremely 
wise  in  a  country  where  the  excessive  heat  relaxing  the  fibres  of  tho. 
stomach  rendered  digestion  peculiarly  slow  and  difficult,'^ 

"  The  fiesh  of  the  ed  and  some  other  fishy'*  says  Larcher,  "  thick-r 
ened  the  blood,  and  by  checking  the  perspiration  excited  all  those 
maladies  connected  with  the  leprosy  /"  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
suppose  that  this  was  the  reason  why  the  Egyptian  priests  proscribed 
certain  kinds  of  fish  and  caused  them  to  be  accounted  sacred,  the 
better  to  preserve  the  people  from  eating  so  unwholesome  a  kind  pf 
food ; — and  Plutarch  gives  a  similar  reason  for  swine  being  held  in 
general  abhorrence  by  them,  notwithstanding  they  sacrificed  them  at 
the  full  moon,  to  the  Moon  and  to  Bacchus.  "  The  milk  of  the^^t^?,'^ 
he  remarks,  "  occasioned  leprosies,  which  was  the  reason  why  the 
Egyptians  entertained  so  great  an  aversion  for  this  animal." — The 
innutritive  qualities  of  the  animals  forbidden  is  also  learnedly- 
defended  by  Michaelis  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses^ 
Vol.  iii,  article  503,  pp.  230,  231 ; — and  by  Wagenseil  in  his  Tela^ 
Ignea  SatanoB^  in  Carminis  R.  JLipm/inni  Confutat.  pp.  655,  556, 
who  observes  that  the  Jews  not  only  considered  the  eating  oipork  as 
inducing  the  leprosy^  but  regarded  the  very  name  of  swine  a^ 
ominous,  and  avoided  naming  it  if  possible  ;  and  that  the  Talmudists 
say,  "  K  a  child  sucks  the  milk  of  a  sow  it  will  become  leprous." 

From  these  and  similar » views  of  the  dietetic  character  of  the. 
Mosaic  distinction  of  animals  into  "  clean  "  and  "  unclean,"  Lowman 
judiciously  observes,  that  "  the  food  allowed  the  Hebrew  nation,  as 
an  holy  people,  were  the  gentler  sort  of  creatures,  and  of  most 
common  use,  such  as  were  bred  about  their  houses  and  in  their  fields^, 
and  were,  in  a  sort,  domestic :  they  were  creatures  of  the  cleanest 
feeding,  and  which  gave  the  most  wholesome  nourishment,  and  were 
of  a  better  taste,  and  might  be  had  in  greater  plenty  and  perfection 
by  a  proper  care  of  their  breeding  and  feeding :  they  seem,  therefore, 
naturally  fit  to  be  chosen  as  a  better  kind  of  food :  and  if  it  became 
the  Hebrews  as  a  holy  nation  to  have  any  ritual  distinction  of  foods, 
could  any  thing  have  been  devised  more  proper  than  to  prefer  such 
foods  as  were  the  best  foods,  most  easy  to  be  had,  and  in  the  greatest 
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X>6rfection9  most  nsefdl  and  most  profitable  to  the  industrious 
husbandman  ?  Was  not  this  much  better  than  to  give  *  encourage- 
ment to  hunting  of  wild  beasts  and  following  birds  of  prey,  no 
ways  so  fit  for  food  nor  so  easy  to  be  had,  and  hardly  consistent  with 
the  innocency  and  mildness  of  a  pastoral  and  domestic  life  ?  Such 
A  difference  as  the  ritual  makes  between  foods,  was  wisely  appointed 
to  encourage  the  improvement  of  their  ground,  to  contribute  to  th® 
health  of  their  bodies,  and  to  the  ease  of  their  employment  in  life,  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  blessings  of  the  promised  land."    . 

3. — ^To  Ikfluenob  Moral  OHARAcrrsB. — ^This  object  was  promoted 
in  the  Mosaic  distinction  of  animals, — ^by  impressing  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites  with  the  conviction  that  as  they  were  chosen  by  God  to  be 
^^  a  peculiar  people,"  it  was  their  duty  to  endeavor  to  become  "  a 
holy  nation ;" — by  prohibiting  the  eating  of  those  animals,  which  by 
their  gross  and  feculent  nature  as  food  would  induce  or  increase  any 
vicious  propensities ; — ^by  symbolizing  the  dispositions  and  conduct 
to  be  encouraged  and  cultivated,  or  to  be  abhorred  and  avoided  ; — 
.and  by  gradually  weaning  the  mind  from  the  superstitious  infiuence 
produced  by  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians,  and  restoring  it  to  sound- 
ness and  spirituality. 

The  following  extracts  will  show,  that  these  reasons  have  received 
the  sanction  both  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  of  different  conn- 
tries  and  in  different  ages. — Levi  Barcelona^  a  Rabbinical  writer, 
says,  ^^  As  the  body  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  Ood  would  have  it  a  fie 
instrument  for  its  companion,  and  therefore  removes  from  his  people 
all  those  obstructions  which  may  hinder  the  soul  in  its  operations ; 
for  which  reason  all  such  meats  are  forbidden  as  breed  ill  blood  i 
lamong  which  if  there  may  be  some  whose  hurtfulness  is  neither 
manifest  to  us  nor  to  physicians^  wonder  not  at  it,  for  the  faithful 
Physician  who  forbids  them  is  wiser  than  any  of  us. — Aristeas  in  his 
History  of  the  Septvuginty  states,  that  when  sent  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  to  procure  translators  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Jews 
into  Greek,  for  the  royal  library,  Eloazer,  the  high-priest,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiries  respecting  the  Law  of  Moses,  gave  the  following 
•explanation  of  the  precepts  eonceming  "  clean  "  and  "  unclean  " 
animals:  "  Moses,"  he  observes,  " hath  very  well  and  wisely  ordered 
all  things  to  the  honesty  of  living,  having  regard  to  purity  and 
cleanliness,  and  to  the  correction  and  amendment  of  manners :  and 
as  for  birds  and  flying  fowls,  he  hath  permitted  us  to  eat  ordinarily 
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of  such  as  are  tame,  and  are  different  from  others  in  neatness  and 
cleanliness,  and  that  live  upon  grains  and  seeds ; — ^and  such  as  he 
hath  forbidden  us  to  eat,  are  wild  and  ravenous,  living  upon  flesh 
and  carrion,  of  proud  natures,  inclined  to  rapine  and  prey,  and  such 
as  by  force  set  upon  others,  and  seek  not  their  living,  but  to  the 
damage,  hurt,  and  injury  of  the  other  poultry  who  are  gentle  and 
tame.  Our  law-maker,  therefore,  noting  this  by  way  of  similitude, 
and  by  a  borrowed  way  of  translation,  taken  from  the  nature  of  such 
fowls,  hath  pronounced  them  unclean  and  infectious,  as  being  willing 
to  reduce  and  bring  all  things  to  the  consideration  of  purity  and 
cleanliness  of  the  soul,  to  the  end  that  every  one  being  admonished 
by  ordinary  and  domestic  examples  may  understand  how  it  behoveth 
OS  to  use  equity  and  justice ;  and  that  it  is  not  granted  to  man,  be  he 
never  so  strong,  powerful,  proud,  bold,  and  audacious  soever,  to 
ravish  by  force  any  thing  from  another,  nor  to  do  any  injury  to  any 
person ;  but  that  it  is  convenient  he  should  order  the  course  of  his 
life  in  imitation  of  the  fowl  I  have  spoken  of,  who  live  by  grain, 
leading  a  tame  and  tractable  life ;  and  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  vex  and 
trouble  any  person  of  our  own  kind,  nor  ravish  his  goods  by  force, 
as  do  those  beasts  he  hath  prohibited  us  to  eat ;  and  not  to  use 
violence  in  any  case,  whi<;h  is  figured  by  the  nature  of  beasts,  not 
wholly  void  of  sense."  And  again,  "  Where  he  hath  licensed  us 
eating  the  flesh  of  four-footed  beasts,  who  have  twOj  and  the  hoofs 
cloverij  the  import  is,  that  we  ought  to  direct  our  operations  to 
justice  and  bounty :  by  this  cloven  A^cj/*  figuring  to  us  the  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  He  hath  added  further,  that  they 
fihould  be  such  as  chew  the  cud,  by  which  he  manifestly  admonisheth 
us  to  have  this  rumination  in  memory,  and  in  the  course  of  our  life ; 
for  what  signifieth  the  chewing  of  the  cvd,  but  that  we  ought  still  to 
have  in  our  minds  a  continual  revolving  of  our  lives  and  actions,  and 
ao,  by  a  frequent  meditation,  the  duties  to  which  we  are  obliged,  and 
what  we  owe  to  all  ?" 

The  early  Christian  Fathers  abound  with  similar  representations  of 
the  tropological  or  figurative  nature  of  these  distinctions.  8U  Barnor 
hdSj  in  his  Catholic  Epistle,  thus  explains  the  design  of  these  Mosaic 
precepts :  "  Why  did  Moses  say,  *  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  the  swine,  neither 
the  eagle,  nor  the  hawk,  nor  the  crow ;  nor  any  fish  that  has  not  a 
acale  upon  him  ?'  I  answer,  that  under  this  outside  figure,  he  compre- 
hended three  spiritual  doctrines  that  were  to  be  gathered  from  thence. 
Therefore  David  took  aright  the  knowledge  of  his  three-fold  command, 
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saying  in  like  manner,  (Psalm  i^)  ^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  not 
walked  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly ;' — as  the  fishes,  before  mentioned,, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  in  darkness :  *  Nor  stood  in  the  way  of 
sinners ;' — as  they  who  seem  to  fear  the  Lobd,  but  yet  sin,  as  the  sow  r 
— ^^  And  hath  not  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scomers ;'  as  those  birds  who 
sit  and  watch  that  they  may  devour."     This  interpretation  of  the 
first  Psalm  is  copied  by  Clemens  AlexandrintcSj  in  his  StromatOylih. 
ii,  with  the  addition  of  many  similar  expositions  of  the  Mosaic  pre- 
cepts; and  Eusebius,  in  his  Prceparatio  Evangelica^  lib.  viii,  has 
transcribed   from   Aristeas^   the   interpretations   of  the   high-priest 
Eleazer.      Origen    observes,    "  There   is    scarcely   anything   more 
extraordinary  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  than  his  distinctions  in  the 
nature  of  animals ;  whether  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  demons  be  considered  as  revealed  to  him  by  Gody 
or  discovered  by  hia  own  observations.     For  in  these  distinctions,  he 
places,  in  the  class  of  unclean^  all  those  which  are  made  use  of  in  their 
divinations  by  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations ;  and  ranks  almost  all 
others  among  those  that  are  considered  clean.     Thus,  the  wolf,  the 
fox,  the  serpent,  the  eagle,  the  hawk,  and  other  similar  ones,  are, 
according  to  Moses,  unclean ;  and  commonly,  both  in  the  Law,  and 
•in  the  Prophets,  these  animals  are  designed  to  represent  whatever  is 
most  wicked  in  the  world."     Jvstin  Martyr  also  says,  "  He  (God) 
has  likewise  commanded  you  to  abstain  from  certain  meats,  that,  even 
while  you  eat  and  drink,  you  might  have  God  before  your  eyes.     Ter- 
tuUian  likewise  has  the  following  remarks,  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
this  article :  "  K  the  Law  takes  away  the  use  of  some  sorts  of  meat,  and 
pronounces  creatures  unclean,  that  were  formerly  held  quite  otherwise, 
let  us  consider  that  the  design  was  to  inure  them  to  temperance,  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  restraint  laid  upon  gluttons,  who  hankered  after  the 
cucumbers  and  melons  of  Egypt,  while  they  were  eating  the  food  of 
angels.     Let  us  consider  it  too  as  a  remedy  at  the  same  time  against 
excess  and  impurity,  the  usual  attendants  on  gluttony.     It  was  partly 
likewise,  to  extinguish  the  love  of  money  by  taking  away  the  pretence 
of  its  being  necessary  for  the  providing  of  sustenance.    It  was,  finally, 

to  enable  men  to  fast  with  less  inconvenience  upon  religious  occasions, 
by  using  them  to  a  moderate  and  plain  diet." 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  this  subject  more  at  large,  may 
consult  with  advantage  Spencer  De  Legibus  Sehrceorum  :  Michaelis's 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses  :  Young's  Historical  Disser^ 
tation  on  Idolatrous  Corruptions  in  religion:  Harris's  J/atural 
History  of  the  Biblsy  Dissertation  Hi  ;  and  the  authors  to  whom 
they  respectively  refer. 
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(seventh  article  concluded.) 

As  regards  the  clerical  teachers  in  France,  M.  de  Sauvestre*  ob- 
serves, that  the  mass  of  the  brothers  are  taken  cliiefly  from  young  men 
fresh  from  the  plow,  or  from  tending  cattle,  induced  to  join  the  order 
greatly  by  the  wish  to  escape  military  service.  They  make  a  promise 
of  which  they  do  not  understand  the  extent,  a  black  robe  is  thrown  over 
their  shoulders,  and  they  become  at  once  teacliers.  "  Are  the  brutal 
instincts  of  these  untaught  natures  surprising  ?"  asks  M.  de  Sauvestre.' 

In  1863,  a  report  was  distributed  to  the  chambers  in  France  which 
gays :  During  the  thirty  previous  months,  out  of  34,873  lay  public 
schools,  99  teachers  were  condemned,  19  for  crimes,  80  for  misde- 
meanors ;  i.  e,y  one  in  every  352  schools.  Out  of  3,531  public  schools 
conducted  by  ecclesiastics,  there  were  55  condemnations,  23  for 
crimes,  32  for  misdemeanors,  i.  «.,  one  in  every  64  schools.  The 
calculation  of  crime  taken  separately,  makes  the  comparison  still  worse, 
i.  e.y  one  in  1,835  lay  teachers,  one  in  153  ecclesiastics.  The  species 
of  crime  was  such  that  these  statistics  were  no  longer  allowed  to  be 
published  after  1865. 

Again,  a  circular  from  the  general  superior  of  the  institute  of  Cliris- 
tian  schools,  May,  1861,  published  surreptitiously,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing concerning  the  state  of  things  in  his  own  order  :  "  Until  the 
present  time,  we  have  thought  it  best  only  to  hint  at  this  vice ;  but 
the  gravity  of  the  circumstances  has  become  such  that  this  delicacy 
is  no  longer  possible,  when  we  consider  the  deplorable  facts  which 

*  "  Sot  lee  Genoux  de  TEglise,"  pnbliahed  a  few  years  since  at  Paris, 

Bntered  according  to  Act  of  CongresR,  in  the  year  1874,  by  Raphaeii  D*C.  Lewin,  in 

the  office  of  the  librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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have  successively  appeared."   He  quotes  two  former  circulars  in  1854 
and  1860,  and  says  :     "  These  warnings  have  been  given  in  vain." 

There  is,  however,  a  more  outspoken  book  in  existence,  written, 
not  by  an  enemy,  but  by  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Church :  Pietro 
Bamiani,  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Ostia ;  a  man  celebrated  for  his 
piety  and  zeal,  and  who  had  enjoyed  tlie  confidence  of  several  sover- 
eigns, and  even  of  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  popes.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  a  volume  in  itself:  "  Liber  Ocmiorrian'usy  In  that  book, 
which,  amongst  his  other  works,  was  published  in  Paris  by  Cardinal 
Gajetano,  facts  so  frightful  are  divulged,  and  details  painted  in  such 
vivid  colors,  that  Alexander  II.  declared  the  book  too  dangerous, 
though  the  truth  was  admitted  of  every  fact  recorded. 

Not  many  years  ago,  discoveries  were  made  in  Genoa  of  a  nature 
sufficient  to  induce  parents  to  intrust  the  education  of  their  sons  to 
none  but  married  men,  or  such  as  are  allowed  to  marry. 

In  one  of  the  European  capitals,  with  a  population  of  between  four 
and  five  hundred  thousand,  there  exists,  amongst  many  other  excel* 
lent  public  institutes,  a  foundling  hospital,  in  which  above  three 
thousand  female  foundlings  and  orphans  are  cared  for  on  a  really 
magnificent  scale,  and  most  liberally  educated*  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  The  establishment  is  under  the  management  of  ladies 
of  distinction^  but  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  oi  gentle- 
men  of  distinction.  It  is  from  this  very  establisliment  that  the  direc- 
tors and  their  friends,  and  even  personages  holding  very  high  positions, 
are  supplied  with  young  maitresseSj  even  while  continuing  to  be 
inmates  in  the  Asylum. 

The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  of  that  post-office  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  established  a  few  years  since  at  Lima.  At  that  post-office,  at- 
tached to  a  monastery,  were  received  letters  addressed  to  that  exalted 
lady  by  young  females.  Both  these  and  the  Virgin's  answers  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  holy  letter-carriers,  the  priests  or  monks. 
The  correspondence  was  seized  and  suppressed  by  the  government ; 
so  much,  at  least,  has  leaked  out,  however,  that  some  of  the  answers 
addressed  to  the  young  ladies  conveyed  the  Virgin's  command  to  sub- 
mit to  the  embraces  (for  this  it  was  in  substance)  of  A.  or  B.,  a  holy 
priest,  of  course,  "  filled  with  the  holy  Ghost."     This  postroffice  was 


*B6  it  remembered  that  amongst  the  fouidliiigB  or  abandoned  dhildien  are  nnmbeie 
that  haye  noble,  and  some  eyen  royal  blood  in  their  yeins.  This  is  well  known.  Nor 
is  it  lees  80>  that  many  fathers  meet  their  daughters,  and  many  brothers  their  sisters, 
in  the  ooorse  of  their  lives,  without  knowing  them. 
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not  a  novel  institution.  It  had  its  rise  in  Naples  upward  of  a  century 
sgOy  and  was  ere  long  introduced  into  Spain.  The  first  of  these 
branch-offices  was  opened  at  Barcelona.  There  is  a  rather  instnictive 
circumstance  connected  with  this  post-office  affair  (at  Naples).  Two 
brothers  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Y. .  .  bli  found  two  such  letters  ad* 
dressed  to  their  sisters,  in  whose  names  they  appointed  a  midnight 
meeting  at  their  house.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  two  priests  named 
in  the  letter  made  their  appearance.  They  were  admitted  in  tb^  dark 
by  the  brothers,  disguised  in  female  apparel.  They  were,  however, 
seized,  gagged,  tied,  and  cudgeled  to  death,  and  thrown  inl^  the  street, 
where  they  were  found  in  the  morning.  The  two  young  men  pre- 
sented themselves  before  tlie  authorities,  and  disclosed  the  whole 
affair.  At  the  request  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical  authorities,  they 
were  liberated  to  avoid  publicity ;  but  a  few  days  afterward  they  were 
found  assassinated. 

About  the  year  1344  (according  to  others  in  1363),  was  established 
the  order  of  St.  Brigitta,  and  in  1370  confirmed  by  Pope  Urban  V. 
Under  the  same  roof  resided  both  monks  and  nuns,  the  whole  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  abbess.  The  order  soon  spread  over  every 
part  of  Europe ;  but  upon  the  denunciation  of  an  Angnstin  friar  of 
the  name  of  Johannes,  Pope  Martin  Y.  found  it  necessary  to  send  a 
cardinal  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  proceedings  in  these  convents. 
The  order  was  nearly  annihilated  at  the  Reformation. 

One  fact  more.  When  the  French  entered  Spain  under  the  first 
Napoleon,  they  found  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  a  number 
of  young  ladies,  who  were  rotting  their  young  lives  away  upon  straw, 
after  having  served  by  turns  the  purpose  of  the  three  or  four  inquis- 
itors for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  become  tired  of  them. 

"But  why,"  it  may  be  asked,  "why  this  accumulation  of  facts? 
Why  this  harping  upon  the  same  point  ? "  I  answer.  Because  they  are 
so  many  proofs  in  support  of  the  fact  that  exclusively  Catholic  edu- 
<3ation  neither  can,  nor  even  has  the  tendency  to,  produce  a  condition 
of  society  superior  to  that  produced  by  an  j  non-Catholic  education: 
the  fact  that  parochial  establishments,  whether  for  hoys  or  girU^  con- 
dncted  or  sup^iutended  by  those  who  condemn  as  corruptive  or  god- 
less schools  not  under  their  sup^*intendence,  those  who  clain:  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  train  the  youthful  mind  to  virtue  and  morality ;  that  such 
educational  establishments  offer  no  greater  guarantee  of  safety  than 
the  "  godless  "  public  schools  of  Boston,  Williamsburg,  or  elsewhere- 
This  is  the  question ;  this  the  point  at  issue,  to  which  the  reader's 
attention  is  to  be  constantly  directed. 
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will  remember  what  the  FreematCB  Journal  Baid  of 
niBtere.  "  The  Proteatant  clergy,  bo  called,  have  neither 
jion,  nor  faith.  They  are,  moreover,  destitute  of  honor, 
anderere,  et«.''  "  Those  silly  gandera  (Protestant  1ms- 
t  the  •  •  • ,  ■  "  •  ,  and  dozens  of  others  like  them,  to 
licioiia  influence  over  the  minds  of  their  women,  called 
(  not  these  stated  preachers  yon  need  fear  in  tlieir  own 
ins.  They  hold  their  offices  as  false  prophets  in  order  to 
to  the  lust  of  others." 

idy  alluded  elsewhere  to  the  institution  of  confessio?) 
1  viewed  from  the  social  stand-jKiint,  It  may  not  be  ont 
to  make  a  remark  on  another  institution,  that  of  celibacy. 
I  of  Trent  emphatically  declared  that  "  whoever  shall 
ife  of  celibacy  is  not  better, '  more  blessed  '  ('  beatior ') 
ny,  let  him  be  accursed."  We  are  told  that  it  is  easier 
■  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man 
;ingdom  of  heaven,  and  whether  a  bachelor  can  more 
le  path  of  holiness,  and  force  his  way  through  the  nar- 
heaven  than  a  faithful  and  aflectionate  husband,  with  a 
on  his  arm,  is  immaterial  to  the  present  inquiry ;  but 
«  does  the  institution  of  celibacy  exercise  on  society 
/ 

or  woman  who  abstains  from  marriage  less,  or  is  lie  or 
used  to  temptation  ;  less  or  more  hable  to  give  way  to 
re  liable  to  indulge  in  pleaeurea  which  marriage  alone 
»itimate,  honorable,  safe,  and  productive  of  good  to 
which  celibacy  renders  more  tempting  ? 
I  that  so  long  as  men  remain  Tnales,  and  woraen J^emaleef 
1  those  passions  and  inclinations,  those  natural  wants, 
ns  made  by  the  wise  and  good  Creator  for  the  propaga- 
ly  the  human  species,  but  of  all  liWng  creatures,  from  the 
oria  upward ;  so  long  will  men  and  women,  legitimate- 
lately,  whatever  be  their  rank,  station,  or  position,  how- 
or  saintless,  comply  with  the  divine  command :  "  Be 
ultiply,  and  replenish  the  earth."  Legitimately,  where 
scclesiastical  or  ecumenical  councils,  superior  to  the  wis- 
Ireator,  interferes ;  illegitimately,  where  snch  superior 
he  law  of  God  at  naught,  and  commands  its  violation  ; 
great,  however  sublime  the  religions  merit  of  a  life  of 
be,  considered  from  a  social  stand-point  it  leads  to  the 
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▼ioe  of  licentionsness,  and  the  crimes  of  murder  and  infanticide^  of 
which  overwhebning  evidence  exists  and  could  be  produced. 

If  parents  are  desirous  to  do  their  whole  duty  by  their  daughters, 
their  education  must  be  intrusted  to  female  teachers;  in  schools  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  those  for  boys.  But  even  this  is  by  no  means 
«aJB9cient.  Their  religious  training  must  be  intrusted  to  teachers  of 
their  own  sex.  l^o  interference  in  any  shape  or  form,  or  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  must  be  permitted  by  the  other  sex.  On  this  sub- 
ject "one  word  is  as  good  as  many."  But  is  such  an  arrangement 
possible  under  a  system  which  imposes  upon  young  females,  and  even 
upon  girls  of  very  tender  age,  the  duty  of  private  secret  auricular 
confession  to  a  man,  to  whom  they  are  bound,  in  reply  to  the  most 
searching  inquiry,*  to  unbosom  their  most  hidden  thoughts  without  any 
reservation  whatever  ?  In  the  common  schools,  in  any  not  exclusively 
Catholic  educational  establishments,  young  females  are  at  least  not 
exposedto  the  danger  of  placing  a  confidence  which  they  would  scarce- 
ly place  in  their  mothers,  in  men  that  cannot  enter  the  marriage  state, 
but  who  do  not  cease,  for  all  that,  to  remain  men. 

A  new  era  may  perhaps  be  before  us.  It  is  about  to  commence  in 
one  of  the  republics  of  South  America,  which  has  just  decreed  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  to  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  forbidden 
the  exercise  of  every  other.  This  is  really  a  most  seasonable  event. 
It  will  ere  long  be  ascertained  whether  in  that  country,  where  educa- 
tion will  of  course  be  purely  and  rigorously  Catholic,  and  where  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  its  population  will  be  prepared  by  educa- 
tion to  free  itself  from  all  "  intellectual  pride,"  will  furnish  a  fair,  in- 
deed an  infallible  test  of  the  superiority  of  that  system — whether  it 
will  prove  superior  to  that  which  obtains  in  our  godless  public  schools. 
It  will  perhaps  be  the  dawn  of  a  golden  age  of  morality  of  an  Euto- 
piaii  state  of  purity  and  virtue  similar  to  that  with  which  Spain,  above 
all  other  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  been  so  eminently  bless- 
ed, ever  since  she  set  the  laudable  example,  so  wisely  followed  by  her 
precious,  but  (after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries)  of  course  more  enlight- 
ened offspring.  By  faithfully  following  the  counsels  of  the  Wahr- 
keits-Freundy^  and  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  inquisition,  that  .republic 
may  perhaps  be  an  "  inimitable  example  for  all  other  (republics)  to 
follow."  t     Heu !  Psean  !  great  is  the  Diana  of  Ephesus  ! 

^  Read  Dent's  Theology. 

'^  From  whioh  paper  an  extract  will  be  given  hereafter.  Tt  should  be  translated  into 
Spanish! 

X  '*  IiwmUable  example  for  all  men  to  follow."  See  Euaebius*  Ecolesiastioal  History, 
in  his  panegyrio  on  Constant] ne  '*  the  Great "  — one  of  the  greatest  monsters  that  ever 
liyed. 
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^  Close  your  public  schools,"  say  the  advocates  of  separate  Catholic 
education,  ^^  and  distribute  the  sehool-fdud  amongst  the  varioae 
denominational  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
school  on  some  such  basis.  Divide  the  schools  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  assign  to  each  the  amount  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  children  each  has  to  educate.  To  the  Israelites  we  would 
grant  separate  schools  if  they  demand  them.  To  each  Protestant  de- 
nomination, not  at  all  unless  each  denomination  can  put  in  an  honest 
plea  of  conscience  (sic)  for  such  a  division.  As  to  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  large  body  of  citizens  who  are  neither  Catholics  nor 
Protestants — such  citizens,  we  reply,  have  no  religion,  and  they  who 
have  no  religion  have  no  conscience,  that  people  who  have  religion 
are  bound  to  respect.  If  they  refuse  to  send  their  children  either  to 
the  Hebrew  schools  or  the  Catholic  schools,  let  them  found  schools  of 
their  own,  at  their  own  expense."  * 

"Give  us  the  control  of  National  Education.  It  is  our  duty  to 
strive  for  this — *  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  religion  strenuously  and  un- 
ceasingly to  strive  for,  now  that  we  feel  ourselves  sufficiently  strong 
to  inaugurate  that  strife,  and  fully  adequate  to  the  task.  The  issue 
we  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  rising  generation.'  When  the  youth  of 
to-day  come  to  be  the  men  of  ten  years  hence,  you  will  find  that 
American  and  Irish  and  German  Catholics  on  this  question,  in  this 
matter,  will  stand  as  one  man  in  defense  of  their  rights,  in  claiming 
them,  in  asking  for  them,  and  by  those  means  which  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  State  place  in  their  hands,  in  obtaining  them.''  t 

Nothing  is,  however,  less  probable  than  this.  The  Germans, 
though  faithful  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  are  too  intelligent,  too 
peaceable,  too  true  republicans,  and,  lastly,  too  sincerely  attached  to 
the  institutions  of  this  their  adopted  country,  to  sacrifice  its  interests 
and  its  welfare  to  the  designs  of  foreign  intrigue.  They,  too,  are  a 
thinking  and  calculating  race,  but  too  sagacious,  too  penetrating  to 
be  made  tools  and  catspaws.  The  Germans  will  never  join  in  a 
struggle  for  supremacy — ^a  struggle,  indeed,  for  a  religions  war 
would  be  inevitable — which  would  set  this  country  in  a  blaze,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Satisfied  with  the  rights  and  blessings  which  they 
enjoy,  in  common  with  the  heritors  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
they  will  not  form  "  rings, "  but  let  well  alone.  Should  they  ever  b© 
under  the*  necessity  of  taking  sides  in  a  strife  of  that   nature,   they 
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will  act  as  they  are  acting,  now  and  ever  have  acted,  and  far  from 
insidioufily  laboring  to  reduce  this  country  to  an  ecclesiastical  appan- 
age, to  a  mere  colony  of  a  foreign  power,  they  will  stand  up  for  the 
land  of  their  adoption  and  its  free  institutions,  and  if  they  do  take 
sides,  it  will  be  with  law,  order,  right,  and  civilization. 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 


BY  A.  WELLiriGTON  HART. 


I  The  sudden  death  of  this  distinguished  senator  created  an  intense 

and  wide-spread  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret  tliroughout  the  country, 
participated  in  by  Great  Britain,  whose  press  united  in  expressions 
of  sadness  at  tlie  close  of  a  life  which  held  so  strong  a  claim  on  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Sumner  was  a  close  student  in  early  life,  and  labored  strenu- 
ously till  he  reached  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  called  at  the  early  age 
of  23.  He  was  but  a  short  time  in  carving  his  way  to  an  enviable 
\  position  there,  when  he  became  law  lecturer  at  the   law   school   of 

Cambridge  University.  He  blended  with  his  avocation  the  editing 
of  the  ATTherican  Jurisc^  and  also  reported  the  decisions  of  his  illus- 
trious preceptor  Judge  Story,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  fostering 
care  when  his  student.  He  visited  Europe  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  and  was  absent  three  years,  and  on  his  return  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  publication  of  Vesey's  Reports  in  twenty  volumes. 

In  1845,  his  speech  on  *'T-he  Grandeur  of  Nations"  first  attract- 
ed attention  to  his  brilliant  qualities  of  mind  which  never  failed  him 
in  after-life,  giving  promise  of  his  becoming  a  fluent  orator  and  an 
attractive  debater. 

Mr.  Sumner's  entrance  into  political  life  and  his  subsequent  career 
ran  in  one  groove.  He  was  an  Abolitionist,  he  hated  slavery,  and 
he  consecrated  his  life  to  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  from  human 
thraldom.  Apart  from  this,  he  never  exliibited  any  great  breadth  of 
intellect  as  a  statesman  ;  but  with  his  mind  bent  on  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  wish  of  his  life,  he  took  the  lead  as  a  debater,  and  main- 
tained it  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  proving  Iiimself  the  most  competent, 
tlie  bravest,  and  the  most  incorruptible  cliampion.  of  anti-slavery.  In 
1852,  he  made  another  brilliant  effort  on  "  Freedom  national,  Slavery 
sectional."     On  this  speech  his  fame  rested.     He  held  that  slavery 
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was  incompatible,  as  a  system,  with  the  American  Union  ;  that  it  was 
a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  offensive  to  the  divine  law. 
In  his  speeches  on  the  repeal  of  the  "  Fugitive  Slave  Law  "  he  urged 
that  any  compromise  would  be  a  shame,  and  bring  M'itb  it  indelible 
disgrace  ;  and  in  all  his  speeches  he  never  faltered  whilst  he  enchained 
the  Senate  with  his  brilliant  oratorical  efforts,  uttering  the  following 
ennobling  sentiment :  "  By  the  Constitution  which  I  have  sworn  to 
obey,  I  am  bound  to  disobey  the  '  Fugitive  Slave  Law,'  and  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  can  I  render  voluntary  aid  to  its  execution. 
Pains  and  penalties  I  will  endure.  This  great  wrong  I  will  not  do  ! 
better  be  the  victim  than  the  instrument  of  wrong."  In  this  strain 
he  continued,  and  closed  his  speech  with  the  following  peroration, 
which  stamped  it  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  exhaustive  addresses 
he  ever  delivered.  "  Repeal  this  enactment,"  said  he, "  and  let  not  its 
terrors  rage  through  the  land,  mindful  of  the  lowly  it  pursues,  mind- 
fill  of  the  good  men  whose  principles  by  this  law  have  been  violated. 
In  the  name  of  Charity,  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution,  repeal  the 
enactment  totally  and  without  delay.  Be  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Washington :  he  admonished  by  those  words  of  oriental  piety,  *  Beware 
of  the  groans  of  wounded  souls.  Oppress  not  to  the  utmost  a  single 
heart,  for  one  solitary  sigh  has  power  to  overset  a  whole  world.' "  At 
this  time  Mr.  Sumner  was  fighting  the  good  fight  almost  without  sup- 
port in  Congress — ^liis  only  supporters,  Hale  and  Chase,  with  himself 
formed  the  little  band  waging  war  against  slavery ;  they  stood  alone, 
hated  and  despised  by  the  Southern  members,  and  at  that  time  even 
Hamlin,  Seward,  and  Wade  hesitated  to  give  them  their  support.  In 
1854,  on  the  proposition  to  repeal,  "  the  Missouri  Compromise  Bill," 
and  thus  interfere  with  the  settlement  of  Kansas — ^the  Democrats  had 
almost  absolute  power  under  the  leadership  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas — 
Mr.  Sumner  made  another  brilliant  chai  ge  against  the  Pro-slavery  party, 
commencing  his  speech  in  the  following  words :  "  I  approach  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  with  awe.  It  is  like  a  portentous  cloud 
surcharged  with  storm  and  rain,  that  seems  to  fall  with  heaviness  and 
makes  me  painftiUy  conscious  how  unequal  I  am  to  the  occasion,  and 
how  unequal  I  am  to  all  I  should  say  and  all  I  can  feel."  He  spoke 
earnestly,  feelingly,  his  whole  soul  thrown  into  the  subject.  He  made 
an  affective  appeal  for  freedom,  and  then  compared  the  influence  of 
slavery  "  to  the  black  magnetic  mountain  of  the  Arabian  story,  imder 
whose  irresistible  attraction  the  iron  bolts  ,which  held  together  the 
strong  timbere  of  a  stately  ship,  securely  floating  on  the  distant   wave 
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were  drawn  out,  till  the  whole  fell  apart,  and  became  a  disjointed 
•wreck."  "  Alas  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  too  often  those  principles,  which 
^ve  consistency,  individuality,  and  form  to  the  Northern  character ; 
which  render  it  stanch,  strong,  and  seaworthy ;  wliich  bind  it  together 
ss  with  iron,  are  sacked  out  one  by  one,  and  like  the  bolts  of  the  ill- 
fated  ship ;  and  from  the  miserable,  loosened  fragments  is  formed  that 
human  anomaly  '  a  Northern  man  with  Southern  principles/  " 

In  1855,  as  Mr.  Sumner  prophesied,  the  Republican  party  was 
founded  on  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  108  members 
•of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  15  in  the  Senate  being  found  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  that  great  party  which  since  1861  has  governed 
•  this  country.  On  the  2d  November,  1855,  Mr.  Sumner  delivered  an 
eloquent  speech  at  Boston,  where  lie  explained  how  closely  slavery 
■and  oligarchy  were  identified,  uttering  on  that  occasion  this  historical 
phrase,  "  It  was  the  sentiment  of  that  great  apostle  of  freedom, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  uttered  during  the  trials  of  the  revolution,  that 
**  where  liberty  is,  there  is  my  country.'  In  a  similar  strain,  I  would 
say,  *  where  liberty  is,  there  is  my  party.' "  He  went  on  to  say, "  We 
found  now  a  new  party.  Its  comer-stone  is  freedom,  its  broad,  all- 
sustaining  arches  are  truth,  justice,  and  humanity.  Like  the  ancient 
Roman  capitol,  at  once  a  temple  and  a  citadel,  it  shall  be  a  fit  shrine 
for  the  genius  of  American  institutions.  Such  an  organization  is  now 
happily  constituted,  in  all  the  free  States,  under  the  name  of  '  the 
Republican  party.'  "  He  looked  upon  slaverj-^  as  a  "  perpetual  aloes 
in  the  draught  of  existence,"  and  his  mind  and  soul  were  bent  on  its 
extirpation. 

Mr.  Sumner,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  many  debates  in  wliich 
he  was  engaged,  was  ofttimes  the  recipient  of  personal  abuse,  but  he 
was  prone  to  return  a  "  Roland  for  an  Oliver,"  and  thus  to  some 
extent  compromised  the  dignity  of  his  position,  by  uttering  at  times 
language  discourteous  and  unparliamentary. 

In  the  memorable  debate  on  the  26th  May,  1856,  Mr.  Sumner  made 
a  speech  entitled,  "  The  Crime  against  Kansas  ;  Apologies  for  the 
Crime,  and  the  true  Remedy."  It  was  tliis  violent  speech  which  cul- 
minated in  the  personal  attack  of  Preston  S.  Brooks,  the  member  of 
Congress  for  South  Carolina,  who  resented  the  insult  wliich  he  felt  was 
offered  to  his  uncle.  Senator  A.  P.  Butler,  of  the  same  State.  Mr. 
Sumner,  in  charging  upon  the  Pro-slavery  men,  denounced  them  for 
their  efforts  to  oppress  free  speech.  He  compared  Senator  Butler 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  l)on  Quixote  and  Sanolio  Panza.     Speak- 
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ing  of  tlie  former  he  said,  ^^  The  Senator  copies  the  British  ofiBcer 
who,  with  strat  and  swagger,  boasted  that  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
he  wonld  cram  the  stamps  down  the  throats  of  the  American  people  ; 
and  he  will  meet  a  similar  failure."  Throughout  this  speech  he  was 
directly  personal  toward  Senator  Butler,  who  was  a  high-toned  gentle- 
man, and  one  who  possessed  in  the  Senate  many  deeply  attached 
friends  and  admirers.  Among  other  repulsive  remarks  in  the 
speech,  in  comparing  Kansas  with  South  Carolina,  he  said,  the  former 
would  be  admitted  as  a  free  State  and  "  ministering  angel,"  while  the 
latter,  in  the  cloak  of  darkness  which  she  hugs,  lies  howling.  This 
speech  was  delivered  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May.  Mr.  Cass,  of 
Michigan,  in  reply  characterized  Mr.  Sumner's  address  as  "  unpatrio-  . 
tic  and  un-American." 

Senator  Douglas  intimated  that  the  speech  as  delivered  "  was  com- 
mitted to  memory  before  a  glass,  while  a  negro  boy  held  a  candle  and 
watched  his  contortions."  Senator  Mason  retorted  on  Mr.  Sumner 
for  his  allusions  to  the  little  giant  Douglas,  and  for  his  personal  atyle 
of  address.  This  elicited  on  the  part  of  Sumner  the  advice  "  to  avoid 
expressing  himself  in  gusts  of  vulgarity,  and  to  remember  that  the 
bowie-knife  and  bludgeon  were  not  elements  of  Senatorial  debate." 

The  debate  closed,  and  the  Senate  adjourned.  The  irftemoon  of 
the  following  day,  the  Senate  had  risen  after  the  usual  expressions  of 
regret  at  the  death  of  a  member,  Mr.  Sumner  remaining  to  attend  to 
some  correspondence  requiring  reply.  Preston  S.  Brooks,  one  of  the 
members  from  South  Carolina,  and  a  nephew  of  Senator  A.  P.  Butler^ 
approached  Mr.  Sumner  and  said :  "  I  liave  read  carefully,  deliberately^ 
and  dispassionately  your  speech,  in  which  you  have  libeled  my  State 
^sid  slandered  my  white-haired  old  relative  who  was  absent,  and  Z 
have  come  to  punish  you  for  it."  He  then  struck  the  Senator  a 
number  of  heavy  blows  over  the  head  with  a  gutta-percha  cane  oi 
some  thickness,  which  was  broken  in  tlie  assault.  Another  member 
Lawrence  Keitt,  from  the  same  State,  accompanied  Brooks  '^  as  his 
friend."  With  pistol  cocked  and  loaded,  he  threatened  any  one  who 
dared  to  interfere.  Mr.  Sumner  sank  to  the  floor  in  an  unconscious 
state,  when  Senators  Crittenden  and  others  rushed  forward  and  raised 
him,  bloody  and  bruised,  to  a  sofa.  There  is  no  excuse  or  palliation 
for  the  conduct  of  the  assailant ;  it  was  a  brutal  and  murderous  attack^ 
unbecoming  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  brave  and  chivalric,  who  could 
resort  to  such  a  step  in  view  of  his  own  position  in  Congress. 

This  assault  created  intense  feelings  of  excitement  throughout  the 
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DbIoii.  Meetings  were  called,  resolutious  passed  denouncing  the  act,. 
w^idi  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Brooks  as  a  member.  A  re- 
port reconmiending  his  expulsion  was  anticipated  by  him,  and  he  re- 
turned  to  the  Palmetto  State  to  receive  her  indorsement  and  approval  ot 
his  act,  and  he  was  inmaediately  re-elected  to  Congress.  In  the  Senate,. 
the  debates  were  subsequently  conducted  in  a  very  bitter  and  hostile 
manner,  and  grossly  personal.  On  one  occasion  Senator  Butler  called 
Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  ^^  a  liar«"  and  almost  daily  the 
community  was  shocked  by  such  exhibitions.  As  regards  Preston 
Srooks  and  Lawrence  Keitt,  their  mission  on  earth  was  brought  to  a 
sad  and  premature  end ;  both  died  within  twelve  months  from  the 
^perpetration  of  the  act.  This  attack  gave  strength  to  the  B«publican 
party  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  party,  being  held 
answerable  for  a  ruffianly  deed,  the  act  of  one  of  its  own  members,. 
was  much  more  damaged  by  it  than  even  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
Mr.  Sumner  for  months  suffered  intensely,  and  he  was  recommend- 
ed to  visit  France  to  obtain  surgical  assistance,  and  atler  a  few 
months  returned  to  America  to  find  himself  re-elected  to  the  Senate. 
His  first  speech  on  resuming  his  seat  was  "  on  the  Barbarism  of  Slav- 
ery," in  which  he  forgot  not  the  brutal  attack  prompted  by  Southern 
malice.  He  foresaw  that  the  last  act  in  the  grand  struggle  was  feist 
approaching,  and  he  was  the  last  to  shrink  from  that  to  which  he 
had  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life.  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon, 
discussion  was  at  an  end.  Compromise  or  concession  were  nnthought 
of,  the  hosts  were  marshaled,  and  iron  and  blood  on  the  field  of  battle 
were  to  settle  for  all  time  the  existence  or  extirpation  of  slavery  from 
the  land.  The  results  are  well  known.  War  was  declared,  and  after 
a  bloody  struggle  of  fom*  years,  slavery  was  at  an  end.  The  shackles 
were  removed,  and  four  millions  of  the  colored  race  were  allowed  icy 
enjoy  every  immunity  accorded  to  the  white  man.  To  Charles 
Sumner  moro  than  any  other  man  are  they  indebted  for  their  eman- 
cipation. His  energy,  devotion,  and  inflexible  will  as  their  champion, 
made  him  their  "  pillar  of  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way ;  and  by 
night  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light :  to  go  by  day  and  night." 
He  lived  to  see  a  negro  have  the  honor  of  being  a  senator  ;  he 
lived  to  see  a  number  of  colored  men  returned  as  members  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives;  yet  his  task  was  unfinished,  and  almost  his 
last  wcwds  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Hoar,  a  friend,  and  member  of  Con-* 
gress  from  Massachusetts :  "  Don't  let.  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  be  lost," 
a  measure  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  remainder  of  a  well-spent  life. 
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Mr.  Snmner  was  a  pure,  single-minded,  learned,  and  eloquent  man, 
■and  when  we  say  that  we  say  everything.  His  disposition  since  1865 
has  evinced  that  he  possessed  but  one  infatuation,  and  he  never  could 
drift  toward  anything  that  could  exhibit  his  worth  in  a  greater  light 
than  that  of  a  hot  gospeler  fighting  for  the  right,  and  yielding  to  no 
one  until  that  right  was  attained  ;  but  since  1856  he  has  exhibited  a 
violence  in  expressing  his  opinions  that  led  to  constant  bickerings 
between  himself  and  his  brother  senators  who  belonged  to  the  Be- 
publican  party.  He  could  not  stand  dictation  or  suggestion.  He 
felt  himself  superior  to  his  fellow-senators,  and  soared  above  them, 
nor  could  he  place  himself  on  a  par  with  them.  He  was  vain,  with  a 
«pice  of  egotism,  which  led  him  to  become  isolated.  He  was  not  i 
accessible,  and  beyond  a  few  friends  from  his  native  State,  Mr.  Sunmer 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  politically  and  socially  alone.  From  his 
«arly  entrance  into  political  life  he  made  his  mark,  and  during  the 
long  period  of  twenty-three  years  that  he  represented  Massachu- 
setts in  the  Senate,  he  was  looked  upon  as  incorruptible.  Single- 
minded,  pure,  eloquent,  educated,  and  refined,  with  immense  force  of 
character — 

''With  prospects  bright  upon  the  world  he  oame. 
Pure  love  of  virtae,  strong  desire  of  fame ; 
Men  watched  the  way  his  lofty  mind  wonld  take, 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make." 

From  no  part  of  the  Union  came  a  deeper  wail  of  grief  for  the 
nation's  loss  than  from  Massachusetts,  his  native  State.  She,  whom 
he  had  represented  in  the  national  councils  for  twenty-three  years, 
mourned  the  loss  of  her  gifted  son  ;  yet  through  her  State  Legislature 
a  shaft  was  hurled  that  sank  deep  into  his  bosom,  and  to  some  extent 
accelerated  that  calamity  the  nation  now  deplores.  As  far  back  as 
1862,  Mr.  Sumner  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate,  to  discard  from 
:all  regimental  flags  the  names  of  battles  emblazoned  thereon.  In 
1865,  he  repeated  the  effort,  and  at  this  time  the  measure  was 
approved  by  such  high  military  authorities  as  Winfleld  Scott,  Gene- 
ral Thomas,  and  General  Anderson,  the  hero  of  Sumter.  In  1871, 
he  endeavored  to  carry  this  measiu'e,  from  the  purest  motive,  viz., 
to  obliterate  all  jealousies,  bickerings,  and  ill  will,  which  would 
exist  as  long  as  the  names  of  battles  were  perpetuated  on  regimental 
<K)lor8  or  on  the  Army  Register.  It  must  be  remembered  that  now, 
in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  South  has 
retiimed  many  confederate  officers,  and  Mr.  Sumner's  object  was  one 
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of  generotiB  concesBion  from  their  bitterest  foe,  prompted  by  afrank^ 
generous,  and  sympathetie  feeling  in  the  course  he  took.  ^^  Let  u& 
have  peace  now  for  all  time,"  was  his  motto ;  but  his  motive  waa 
misconstrued.  The  vials  of  wrath  were  poured  upon  him  without 
stint,  but  he  prophesied  ^^  that  men  might  flounder  in  misconception 
and  misrepresentation,  to  be  regretted  in  the  day  of  light,  as  to  his 
hostility  to  the  soldier  in  the  course  he  pursued."  His  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  twenty-four  hours  before  his  noble  spirit  was  wafted  from  its- 
earthly  tenement. 

Massachusetts  revoked  the  decree  of  condemnation,  and  he  was 
permitted  by  Providence  to  listen  to  its  delivery  in  the  Senate,  and 
"then  to  go  to  his  home  and  die.  He  had  been  stabbed  in  the  house 
of  his  friends,  by  them  held  up  to  unmerited  scorn  and  obloquy,  for 
an  act  he  was  justified  in  proposing,  sanctioned  by  high  militarjf 
authorities. 

The  Rev.  D.  C.  Talmage,  in  allusion  to  Mr.  Sumner's  death,  thufr 
addresses  Massachusetts  :  ^^  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  I  who 
IB  this  that  lies  to-day  sleeping  in  your  public  building,  under  garland& 
and  wrapped  in  the  American  flag  ?  Is  this  the  man  whom,  only  a 
little  while  ago,  you  denounced  as  the  foe  of  American  and  Democra- 
tic institutions  ?  O  ye  American  people,  ye  cannot,  by  a  week  of  eulo- 
ginms  and  newspaper  leaders,  which  the  dead  Senator  can  neither 
hear  nor  read,  atone  for  twenty-five  years  of  caricature  and  maltreat- 
ment. When  I  see  such  a  man  as  Charles  Samner  pursued  for  a 
lifetime  by  all  the  hounds  of  the  political  kennels,  buried  under  a 
mountain  of  flowers  and  amid  a  great  national  reqiiiem,  I  say  what  a 
hypocritical  thing  is  human  favor  !  You  take  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  trying  to  pull  down  his  fame,  and  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  in 
attempting  to  build  his  monument.  Either  you  were  wrong  then  or 
you  are  wrong  now." 

They  were  wrong,  the  regiments  of  this  army  are  only  enlisted  for 
three  years,  and  consequently  at  the  end  of  their  term  others  take  their 
place  ;  then  how  ridiculous  and  absurd  to  emblazon  the  colors  of  a 
regiment's*  battles  in  which  not  one  officer,  non-commissioned  officer^ 
or  private  was  ever  engaged ;  or  that  they  should  cling  to  honors,  or 
accept  credit  for  which  they  were  not  participants.  Some  European 
armies  are  permitted  to  emblazon  the  names  of  battles  on  their  colors, 
and  we  may  cite  one  nation,  the  British,  that  has  "  Crimea,"  "  Balac- 
lava," ""Alma,"  "  Sebastopol,"  so  inscribed ;  but  as  revolutions  of  time 
bring  many  changes,  we  find  the  second  son  of  the   queen  marrying 
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the  Grand  Duchess  of  Bnssia.  Now  we  are  sure  on  review  days  she  will 
not  enjoy  the  parading  of  colors  emblazoned  with  names  of  battfes 
indicating  victories  over  her  own  native  land.  Hence  we  see  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  such  a  course.  It  can  only  lead  to  embittered  feel- 
ings in  this  country,  and  the  sooner  the  wishes  of  the  dead  senator 
are  carried  out  the  better.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Simmer's  condenma- 
tion,  it  is  well  known  that  the  insult  offered  to  him  was  not  by  a  few 
interested  politicians,  it  was  a  premeditated  attack  by  his  own  State. 
Each  town  has  a  representative  in  the  Legislature,  and  their  number 
is  legion.  The  vote  was  a  full  one,  exhibiting  the  true  feeling  of  the 
people  whose  mourning  and  sadness  may  be  traced  to  the  conviction 
-of  the  great  wrong  they  had  done  their  distinguished  senator. 

As  regards  the  character  of  Mr..  Sumner,  no  breath  of  suspicion 
ever  tainted  his  fair  name.  He  was  proof  against  temptation  and 
irreproachable,  consequently  he  held  his  own  independent  opinion, 
and  dared  maintain  them.  Hence  arose  his  hostility  to  President 
Johnson  on  reconstruction  measures,  which  culminated  in  the  im- 
peachment of.  the  president,  Mr.  Sumner  voting  on  each  charge  for 
impeachment,  and  using  all  the  power  and  influence  he  possessed  for 
his  conviction.  The  retirement  of  the  president  at  the  close  of  his 
term  was  succeeded  by  the  advent  of  General  Grant.  Among  the 
nominations  sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  was  the  name  of 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  merchant  prince,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  As  a  law  interfered  with  the  confirmation  of  any  mer- 
chant in  active  business  being  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
attention  of  General  Grant  was  called  to  that  fact  He  sent  a  mes- 
sage  ^Mesiring  the  law  to  be  repealed."  Mr.  Sumner,  ever  fearless, 
.-always  consistent,  and  regardless  of  the  unpleasant  feeling  whicH  was 
sure  to  be  excited  on  such  an  occasion,  arose,  independent,  and  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  determined  to  oppose  the  propo- 
sition. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  unless  a  Senator  objects,  any  measure  of 
this  kind  must  receive  immediate  consideration.  The  President  was 
in  the  full  triumph  of  election.  Behind  him  was  a  compact, 
disciplined,  and  obedient  party,  and  as  soon  as  his  wish  wae 
khown,  the  general  tendency  was  to  consent  to  it.  When  the  ques- 
tion arose  if  any  objection  would  be  raised  to  the  consideration  of  the 
message  there  was  a  long  pause.  Vice-President  Colfax  was  about  to 
•declare  the  question  carried,  when  Mr.  Sumner,  looking  round  the 
room  with  astonishment,  expecting  some  Democrat  to  criticise  the  mes- 
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BBgBy  rose  and  said,  "  Mr.  Preeident,  I  object,"  adding  that  so  hasty  a 
thing  as  suspending  a  law  of  the  country  that  had  been  in  operation 
over  seventy  years  should  not  be  considered,  even  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  ^without  due  deliberation.  Mr.  Stewart's  name  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  present  colleague  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate, 
Hon.  George  Boutwell,  was  nominated  and  confirmed. 

We  now  come  down  to  a  more  recent  period  in  the  life  of* 
Mr.  Sumner,  when  the  course  he  pursued  alienated  his  friends,  and 
led  to  his  deposition  or  removal  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  P^oreign  Relations.  Much  lias  been  said  and  written  on  this 
subject ;  many  thinking  that  it  was  a  premeditated  insult  offered  by 
his  brother  senators,  and  influenced  by  President  Grant.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  is  one  of  the 
most  important  under  the  government.  The  foreign  policy  is  map- 
ped out  in  this  committee,  and  its  members  should  be  in  full  accord 
with  the  administration  of  the  day.  Unfortunately,  from  the  indepen- 
dence of  opinion  which  Mr.  Sumner  always  exhibited  when  he  was 
leader,  he  was  the  last  person  who  would  give  way  either  to  argument 
•or  advice.  He  acted  on  his  own  convictions  of  what  he  thought 
right,  and  thus  was  liable  to  thwart  the  very  objects  which  the  admin- 
istration was  wishful  to  attain.  This  was  fully  exemplified  in  the  dif- 
ferences which  existed  between  this  government  and  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  latter,  anxious  to  restore  the  good  feeling  which  had 
been  interrupted  b}"^  the  Alabama's  depredations  and  that  of  other 
Confederate  Cruisers,  appealed  to  this  government  to  lay  aside  all  bitler 
feelings,  and  restore  the  entente  cordiale  by  referring  to  an  arbitration 
all  differences,  and  submitting  to  the  final  decision  of  such  arbitra- 
tion. The  Geneva  conference  was  the  result.  Mr.  Sumner  placed  him- 
self in  hostility  to  the  views  of  the  President  and  his  confidential 
advisers,  by  insisting  that  ^^  consequential  damages  "  should  be  consi- 
dered, and  a  claim  made  thereon.  In  1867,  he  made  a  speech  on  the 
Alabama  claims  in  executive  session,  the  seal  of  secrecy  being 
removed.  He  arraigned  the  British  Government  in  a  violent  denun- 
<nation  of  her  bad  faith  and  hostility  to  the  North  during  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  demanded  that  an  award  for  "  consequential,"  beyond  the 
actual  and  positive  damages  done  by  the  confederate  privateers,  should 
be  submitted.  His  wishes  were  disregarded,  the  Geneva  Board  giving 
an  award  of  a  fixed  sum  for  the  actual  damage  done. 
.  Mr.  Sumner  was  wanting  in  that  diplomatic  adroitness  necessary 
to  hold  this  high  position,  and  whether  from  the  progress  of  his  dis- 
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ttered  feelings  lie  sometimeB  entertained  toward 
liim,  he  was  conBtaiitly  in  collision  with  the  adiiii- 
lally  got  into  opposition  with  the  President  on 
lattere.  The  Senate  was  pwshed  to  the  alternative 
g  the  intractable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
or  of  breaking  with  tlie  President.  Thej  resorted 
!,  and  removed  Mr.  Sumner,  iiat  he  had  ful&IIed 
lis  remembrance  will  live  and  be  revered  as  long 
of  a  slave  remains,  or  the  love  of  liberty  reste  in 
)som.  The  colored  race  have  embalmed  his  me- 
wing expressive  reuohition,  that  every  citizen  will 

with  the  friendB  of  human  rights  hbiI  dTil  libei^  througbont 
lole  civiliE«d  world,  monni  (be  lost  of  the  fearless  champion  of 

ssad,  and  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 


>ble  deeds  of  Oharles  Snmner  are  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  the 
tly  enfranchised  citizenB  of  tbe  Uuited  States,  and  that  we  will 
edly  to  cherish  his  memoi}'  in  the  moat  ardent  affection,  and  to 
s  to  oome  the  remembrance  of  his  devotion  to  jnstioe  and  the 

s  and  weaknesses  may  be  traced  in  the  character 
1  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  take  him  all  in  all — 
lok  npon  his  like  again." 


!IDENT  IN  MOSES'  EARLY  LIFE. 

a  the  following  allegory  concerning  the  early  life 

I  that  the  child  took  Pharaoh's  crown  off  his  head^ 
.  The  magicians,  by  whom  Pharaoh  was  surronnd- 
augored  from  this  that  he  wonld  one  day  dethrone 
iraoh  became  alarmed.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
Eiet  was  done  playfolly  or  willfully.  They  set  before 
■ne  of  fire,  and  one  of  gold,  to  see  which  he 
ee  stretched  out  his  hand  to  seize  tlie  gold,  but  tbe 
lied  his  hand  away,  and  Moses  touched  tlie  fire  and 
rhicfa  he  put  into  his  mouth,  and  burning  it  he  re- 
me  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  Having  touched 
the  gold,  he  was  declared  silly,  and  the  taking  off 
nore  thought  to  be  a  dangerous  omen. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

*'  If  she  be  false,  oh,  theo  Heaven  mock  itself! 
I'll  not  believe  it."  ShaksfxabA. 

Don  Ferdinand  had  scarcely  quitted  his  mansion  ere  fleet  steps 
resounded  behind  him,  and  turning,  he  beheld  Don  Luis  Garcia,  who 
greeted  him  with  such  a  marked  expression,  both  in  voice  and  face,  of 
sadness,  that  Morales  involuntarily  paused,  and  with  much  commise- 
ration inquired  what  had  chanced. 

"  Nothing  of  personal  misfortune,  my  friend ;  but  there  are  times 
when  the  spirit  is  tortured  by  a  doubtful  duty.  To  preserve  silence 
is  undoubtedly  wrong,  and  may  lead  to  wrong  yet  greater ;  and  yet, 
to  speak  is  so  painfully  distressing  to  my  peace-loving  disposition,  that 
I  am  tossed  forever  on  conflicting  impulses,  and  would  gladly  be 
guided  by  another." 

"  If  you  would  be  guided  by  my  counsel,  my  good  friend,  I  must 
entreat  a  clearer  statement,"  replied  Morales,  half  smiling.  "  You 
have  spoken  so  mysteriously,  that  I  cannot  even  guess  your  meaning. 
I  cannot  imagine  one  so  straight-forward  and  strong-minded  as  your- 
self, hesitating  and  doubtful  as  to  duty,  of  whatever  nature." 

"  Not  if  it  concerned  myself :  but  in  this  case  I  must  either  continue 
to  see  wrong  done,  with  the  constant  dread  of  its  coming  to  light, 
without  my  interierence ;  or  inflict  anguish  where  I  would  gladly 
give  but  joy ;  and  very  probably,  in  addition,  have  my  tale  disbelieved, 
and  myself  condemned,  though,  for  that  matter,  personal  pain  is  of  no 
consequence,  could  I  but  pursue  the  right." 

"  But  how  stands  this  important  case,  my  good  friend  ?" 

"  Thus :  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  discover  that  one  is  false 
whom  her  doting  husband  believes  most  true — ^that  the  lover  of  her 
youth  has  returned,  and  still  holds  her  imagination  chained — ^that  she 
meets  him  in  secret,  and  has  appointed  another  clandestine  interview, 
from  which  who  may  tell  the  evil  that  may  ensue  ?  I  would  prevent 
this  interview — would  recall  her  to  her  better  nature,  or  put  her  hus- 
band on  his  guard :  but  how  dare  I  do  this — ^how  interfere  thus  closely 
between  man  and  wife  ?  Counsel  me,  my  friend,  in  pity  1" 
SToL.  IV.— 16 
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foundation  for  this  charge,  Bon  Luis,  it  is  your 
plied  Morales,  gravely. 

rdian  of  tliia  misguided  one — her  husband." 
cite  the  anguish — how  turn  his  present  heaven 
f  woe,  distniat,  suspicion  ?" 
ed  his  patient's  anguish  when  probing  a  paintiil 
y  the  mortified  flesh  ?  His  oflice  is  not  enviat)le, 
3,  if  feelingly  performed,  we  love  him  not  the 
)n  Luis,  openly,  frankly,  yet  gently,  to  the 
iband.  Do  more :  counsel  him  to  act  as  openly, 
ningly  guilty  wife ;  and  that  which  now  appears 
id  clear,  and  joy  dawn  again  for  both,  by  a  few 
mation.  But  there  must  be  no  mystery  on 
lieightening  or  smoothing  wliat  you  may  have 
3  simple  truth :  insinuate  nought,  for  that  love 
iand  false  to  his  sacred  charge,  if  he  believes  in 
the  accused." 

1  the  open  countenance  before  liira  for  a  tew 
,  thinking,  not  if  he  should  spare  Iiim,  but  if  hia 
led,  did  Morales  himself  act  as  he  had  said. 

loug :  never  had  he  read  human  countenance 
ley  were  not  at  that  moment  with  Marie.  He 
Ferdinand's  arm,  and  so  peculiar  was  the  ex- 
nance,  so  low  and  plaintively  musical  tlie  tone 
d  give  you  strength,  my  poor  friend,"  that  the 
ly  forsook  the  cheek  of  the  hardy  warrior,  leav- 
,th  ;  and  so  sharp  a  thrill  passed  through  his 

difficulty  he  retained  his  feet ;  but  Morales  was 
,  he  was  mentally  brave.  Witli  a  powerful, 
,  he  called  life,  energy,  courage  back,  and  said, 
;ly,  "  Don  Luis  Garcia,  again  I  say  speak  out ! 

is  I  wlio  am  the  apparently  injured  husband. 
'  heaven !  that  man  should  dare  couple  her  pure 

Marie !  my  Marie !  the  seemingly  guOty  wife ! 
de :  I  am  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  my  o«Ti 
*nd  I  will  hear  yon;  and — and, if  I  can,  not 
a  liar !  Speak  out !" 

t  a  second  bidding :  he  had  remarked, seen,  and 
evening  of  Don  Ferdinand's  banquet,  to  reqnire 
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nothing  more  than  the  simple  truth,  to  harrow  the  heart  of  his  hearer, 
•even  while  Morales  disbelieved  his  every  word.  Speciously,  indeed, 
he  turned  his  own  mere  suspicions  as  to  Marie's  unhappiness  and  her 
early  love  for  Arthur,  into  realities,  founded  on  certain  information, 
•but  with  this  sole  exception — ^he  told  but  the  truth.  Without  moving 
A  muscle,  without  change  of  countenance,  or  uttering  a  syllable  of  re- 
joinder, Don  Ferdinand  listened  to  Garcia's  recital,  fixing  his  large 
piercing  eye  on  his  face,  with  a  gaze  that  none  buf  one  so  hardened  in 
hypocray  could  have  withstood.  Once  only  Morales's  features  con- 
tracted for  a  single  instant,  as  convulsed  by  some  spasm.  It  was  the 
recollection  of  Marie's  passionate  tears,  the  night  of  the  festival;  and 
jret  she  had  shed  them  on  his  bosom.  How  could  she  be  guilty? 
And  the  spasm  passed. 

"I  have  heard  you,  Don  Luis,"  he  said,  so  calmly,  as  Garcia  ceased, 
that  the  latter  started.  *'  If  there  be  truth  in  this  strange  tale,  I  thank 
j^ou  for  imparting  it :  if  it  be  false — if  you  have  dared  pollute  my  ears 
with  one  word  that  has  no  foundation,  cross  not  my  path  again,  lest 
I  be  tempted  to  turn  and  crush  you  as  I  would  a  loathsome  reptile, 
who  in  very  wantorness  has  stung  me." 

He  turned  from  liim  rapidly,  traversed  the  brief  space,  and  dis- 
appeared within  his  house.  Don  Luis  looked  after  him  with  a  low, 
iiendish  laugh,  and  plunged  once  more  into  the  gardens. 

"  Is  the  Senora  within  ?"  inquired  Don  Ferdinand,  encountering 
liis  wife's  favorite  attendant  at  the  entrance  of  Marie's  private  suit  of 
rooms;  and  though  his  cheek  was  somewhat  pale,  his  voice  was  firm 
as  usual.  The  reply  was  in  the  negative;  the  Senora  was  in  the 
gardens.     "  Alone  ?     Why  are  you  not  with  her  as  usual,  Manuella  ?" 

"  I  was  with  her,  my  Lord ;  she  only  dismissed  me  ten  minutes     -^ 
ago." 

Without  rejoinder,  Don  Ferdinand  turned  in  the  direction  she  had 
pointed  out.  It  was  a  lovely  walk,  in  the  most  shaded  parts  of  the 
extensive  grounds,  walled  by  alternate  orange  and  lemon  trees ; 
some  with  the  blossom,  germ,  and  fruit  all  on  one  tree;  others  full 
of  the  paly  fruit;  and  others,  again,  as  wreathed  with  snow,  from 
the  profusion  of  odoriferous  flowers.  An  abrupt  curve  led  to  a 
grassy  plot,  from  which  a  sparkling  fountain  sent  up  its  glisten- 
ing showers,  before  a  luxurious  bower,  which  Morales's  tender  care 
had  formed  of  large  and  healthy  slips,  cut  from  the  trees  of  tlie 
Vale  of  Cedars,  and  flowery  shrubs  and  variegated  moss  from  the 
same  spot ;  and  there  he  had  introduced  his  Marie,  calling  it  by  the 
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Vs  he  neiU-ed  tlie  curve,  voices  struck  on. 
er'e.  She  was  not  alone!  and  that  other  ! 
■there  was  neither  doubt  nor  hesitation — it 
n  Don  Lius  had  warned  him.  Was  it  for 
ler  att«Ddant?  It  could  not  be;  it  was 
Tdinand  tried  to  go  forward  to  address. 
>rt  even  for  him  was  too  much,  and  he 
ih  near  him,  andbiirying  his  head  in  his 
ight  and  sound  till  power  and  calmnesa 
fh  he  could  close  his  eyes  on  all  out- 
leaden  hearing;  and  words  reached  him 
to  hcai-,  seemed  to  be  traced  by  a  dagger's 
■om  very  physical  agony  deprived  him  of 

uo  reason — idle,  weak  as  it  must  be — thon 
■ise  for  thy  perjury  V  rung  on  the  still  air^ 
tur  Stanley,  "  Wealth,  beauty,  power — 
lipotent  with  thy  false  sex;  but  h'ttle  did 
with  thee ;  and  in  six  short  months — nay^ 
juer  love,  forget  past  vows,  leap  over  the 
part  us,  and  wed  another  1  'Twas  short 
nd  he  laughed  a  bitter,  jibing  langh. 
1"  faintly  articulated  Marie;  "but  long: 

1 ;  "  nay,  what  hadst  thou  to  bear  ?  The 
ty  sovereigns,  the  idol'  of  a  nation — came,. 
t  eouldst  thon  resist  him  ?  What  were  my 
1  a  foreigner,  with  nought  but  my  good 
p,  so  faithful  (his  voice  softened),  that  it 
But  what  was  love  to  thee  before  ambition  i 
:o  believe  a  woman's  tongue — to  dream  that. 
e  Bweet-Boonding  words — those  tears,  that. 
jarting,  bitter  as  my  own — fool,  to  believe 
could  be  no  cause  to  part  ue,  else  where- 
fe  ?  Thou  didst  never  love  me !  From  the 
it  forth  affection,  to  triumph  in  thy  power,, 
B  left  to  an  exile  !     And  yet  I  love  thee — 

farie,  and  her  bloodless  lips  so  quivered, 
le  the   word — *'  wrong  I  have  done  tiiee. 
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• 

•grievous  wrong ;  bat  oh  !  blast  not  my  memory  with  injuries  I  have 
not  inflicted.  Look  back ;  recall  our  every  interview.  Had  I  in- 
tended to  deceive,  to  call  forth  the  hohest  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
to  make  them  a  mock  and  scorn,  to  triumph  in  a  power,  of  whose 
very  existence  till  thou  breathed  love  I  was  unconscious — should  I 
have  said  our  love  was  vain — ^was  so  utterly  hopeless,  we  could  never 
be  other  than  strangers — should  I  have  conjured  thee  to  leave — ay, 
and  to  forget  me,  had  I  not  felt  that  I  loved  too  well,  and  trembled 
for  myself  yet  more  than  for  thee?  Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur,  do  not  add 
to  the  bitterness  of  this  moment  by  unjust  reproaches !  I  have  injur- 
ed thee  enough  by  my  ill-fated  beauty,  and  too  readily  acknowledged 
•love :  but  more  I  have  not  done.  From  the  first  I  said  that  there 
was  a  fate  around  us — thine  I  might  never  be  !" 

"  Then  wherefore  wed  Morales  ?  Is  he  not  as  1  am,  and  therefore 
equally  unmeet  mate  for  thee — if,  indeed,  thy  tale  be  true  ?  Didst 
thou  not  tell  me,  when  I  implored  thee  to  say  if  thy  hand  was  pledg- 
ed unto  another,  that  such  misery  was  spared  thee — thou  wert  free, 
and  free  wouldst  remain  while  thy  heart  was  mine  ?" 

"  Ay,"  faltered  Marie,  "  thou  rememberest  all  too  well." 

"  Then  didst  thou  not  deceive  ?  Art  thou  not  as  perjured  now  as 
I  once  believed  thee  true — as  false  as  thou  art  lovely  ?  How  couldst 
thou  love,  if  so  soon  it  was  as  nought  ?" 

"  Then  believe  me  all  thou  sayest,"  replied  Marie,  more  firmly — 
"believe  me  thus  false  and  perjured,  and  forget  me,  Senor  Stanley; 
crush  even  my  memory  from  thy  heart,  and  give  not  a  thought  to  one 
so  worthless  I  Myatery  as  there  was  around  me  when  we  first  met, 
there  is  a  double  veil  around  me  now,  which  I  may  not  lift  even  to 
•  clear  myself  with  thee.  Turn  thy  love  into  the  scorn  wliich  my  per- 
jury deserves,  and  leave  me." 

"  I  will  not!"  burst  impetuously  from  Arthur,  as  he  suddenly  flung 
himself  at  her  feet.  "  Marie,  I  will  not  leave  thee  thus  ;  say  but  that 
.  some  unforeseen  circumstances,  not  thine  own  will,  made  thee  the  wife 
of  this  proud  Spaniard  ;  say  but  that  neither  thy  will  nor  thy  aifections 
were  consulted,  that  no  word  of  thine  could  give  him  hope  he  was  be- 
loved— ^that  thou  lovest  me.  still ;  say  but  this,  and  I  will  bless 
thee  I" 

"  Ask  it  not,  Senor  Stanley.     The  dutj  of  a  wife  would  be  of  itsell 
■fiuflScient  to  forbid  such  words;  with  me  gratitude  and  reverence  ren- 
der that  duty  more  sacred  still.     Wouldst  thou  indeed  sink  me  so  low 
as,  even  as  a  wife,  to  cease  to  respect  me  ?     Rise,  Senor  Stanley !  such 
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posture  is  unsuited  to  thee  or  me ;  rise,  and  leave  me ;  we  must  never 
meet  alone  again." 

Almost  overpowered  with  contending  emotions,  as  he  was,  there 
was  a  dignity,  the  dignity  of  truth  in  that  brief  appeal,  which  Arthur 
vainly  struggled  to  resist.  She  had  not  attempted  a  single  word  of 
exoneration,  and  yet  his  reproaches  nished  back  into  his  own  heart 
as  cruel  and  unjust,  and  answer  he  had  none.  He  rose  mechanically,, 
and  as  he  tiu*ned  aside  to  conceal  the  weakness,  a  deep  and  fearful 
imprecation  suddenly  broke  from  him ;  and  raising  her  head,  Marie 
beheld  her  husband. 

Every  softened  feeling  fled  from  Stanley's  breast ;  the  passionate 
anger  which  Marie's  words  had  calmed  toward  herself,  now  burst 
forth  unrestrained  toward  Morales.  His  sudden  appearance  bring- 
ing the  conviction  that  he  had  played  tlie  spy  upon  their  interview, 
roused  his  native  irritation  almost  into  madness.  His  sword  flew  from 
its  scabbard,  and  in  fearful  passion  he  exclaimed — "  Tyrant  and 
coward  !  How  durst  thou  play  the  spy  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  thou 
hast  robbed  me  of  a  treasure  whose  value  thou  canst  never  know  ?  For 
her  love  was  mine  alone  ere  thou  camest  between  us,  and  by  base  arts 
and  cruel  force  compelled  her  to  be  tliine.  Ha !  wouldst  thou  avoid 
me  ?  refuse  to  cross  my  sword  !  Draw,  or  I  will  proclaim  thee  coward 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  !" 

With  a  faint  cry,  Marie  had  thrown  herself  between  them,  but 
strength  failed  with  the  effort,  and  she  would  have  fallen  had  not 
Morales  upheld  her  with  his  left  arm.  But  she  had  not  fainted ;: 
every  sense  felt  wrung  into  unnatural  acuteness.  .  Except  to  support 
her.  Morales  had  made  no  movement ;  his  tall  figure  was  raised  to 
its  fullest  height,  and  his  right  arm  calmly  uplifted  as  his  sole  pro- 
tection against  Arthur.  "  Put  up  your  sword,"  he  said  firmly,  and 
fixing  his  large  dark  eyes  upon  his  irritated  adversary,  with  a  gaze  far 
more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger,  "  I  will  not  fight  thee.  Proclaim  me- 
what  thou  wilt.  I  fear  neither  thy  sword  nor  tliee.  Go  lience,  unhappy 
boy ;  when  this  chafed  mood  is  past,  thou  wilt  repent  this  rashness,, 
and  perchance  find  it  harder  to  forgive  thyself  than  I  shall  to  forgive 
thee.     Go  ;  thou  art  over-wrought.     We  are  not  equals  now." 

Stanley  involuntarily  dropped  the  point  of  his  sword.  "  I  obey 
thee,"  he  said,  in  that  deep,  concentrated  tone,  which  betrays  strong- 
passion  yet  more  tlian  violent  words;  "obey  thee,  because  I  \vould 
not  strike  an  undefended  foe;  but  we  shall  meet  again  in  a  more  fit- 
ting place  and  season.    Till  then,  hear  me,  Don  Ferdinand !    We  have= 
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hitherto  been  as  companionB  in  arms,  and  as  friends,  absent  or  together ; 
from  this  moment  the  tie  is  broken,  and  forever.  I  am  thy  foe  1  one  who 
hath  sworn  to  take  thy  life,  or  lose  his  own.  I  will  compel  thee 
to  meet  me !  Ay,  shouldst  thou  shun  me,  to  the  confines  of  the  world  I 
will  track  and  find  thee.  Coward  and  spy  I  And  yet  men  think  thee 
noble  !" 

A  bitter  laugh  of  scorn  concluded  these  fatal  words.  He  returned 
his  sword  violently  to  its  sheath ;  the  tread  of  his  armed  heel  was 
heard  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  all  was  silent. 

Morales  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  and  Marie  lifted  her  head  to  look 
on  his  face  in  terror.  The  angry  words  of  Arthur  had  evidently  fal- 
len either  wholly  unheeded,  or  perhaps  unheard.  There  was  but  one 
feeling  expressed  on  those  chiseled  features,  but  one  thought,  but 
one  conviction ;  a  low,  convulsive  sob  broke  from  her,  and  she  fainted 
in  his  arms. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

*'  Why,  when  my  life  on  that  one  hope  is  oast, 
Why  didst  thon  chain  my  fnture  to  her  past  f 
Why  not  a  breath  to  say  she  loyed  before  ?** 

BULWXB. 

'*  Oh  leave  me  not !  or  know 
Before  thon  goest,  the  heart  that  wronged  thee  so, 
Bat  wrongs  no  more.'' 

BuiiWBB. 

Ij«r  the  first  painful  moments  of  awakening  sense,  Marie  was  only 
conscious  of  an  undefined  yet  heavy  weight  on  heart  and  brain ;  but 
as  strength  returned  she  started  up  with  a  faint  cry,  and  looked 
wildly  round  her.  The  absence  of  Morales,  the  conviction  that  he 
had  left  her  to  the  care  of  others,  that  for  the  first  time  he  had  de- 
serted her  couch  of  pain,  lighted  up  as  by  an  electric  fliash  tlie 
marvelous  links  of  memory,  and  the  whole  of  that  morning's  anguish, 
every  word  spoken,  every  feeling  endured,  rushed  back  upon  her 
with  such  overwhelming  force  as  for  the  moment  to  deprive  her  of  tlie 
little  strength  she  had  regained.  Why  could  she  not  die  ?  was  the 
despairing  thought  that  followed.  What  had  she  to  live  for,  when 
it  was  her  ill  fate  to  wreck  the  happiness  of  all  who  loved  her  ?  And 
yet  in  that  moment  of  agony  she  never  seemed  to  have  loved  her 
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was  of  liim  che  thought  far  more  tlian  of  Arthur, 

I  and  fatal  threat  rung  again  and  agaio  in  her 

ily  just  left  when  you  recovered  conecioiisaesB, 
larked  her  principal  attendant,  wliose  penetration 
meaoing  of  Marie's  imploring  look  and  passive 
iBt  that  it  was  Don  Ferdinand  she  sought,  and 
led  her,  "  He  tarried  till  life  seemed  returning, 
y  departed  for  the  castle,  where  he  had  been 
above  an  hour  before." 

repeated  Marie  internally.  "  At,  lie  ^vill  do  hia 
irt  be  breaking.     He  will  take  liis  place  and  act 

II  report  him  calm,  wise,  collected,  active  as  his 
am  his  wife,  his  treasured  wife,  has  bowed  his 
lust,  and  laid  low  his  light  of  home.  Tell  me 
le  said  aloud,  "  and  bid  all  leave  me  but  your- 

,  and  Marie  lay  outwardly  still  and  calm,  neither 
jfed.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  started  up 
robe  which  had  been  cast  aside,  and  remained 
ly  listening  to  some  distant  sound.  Several 
1  though  she  had  sunk  almost  unconsciously  on 
roffered,  it  was  not  till  full  half  an  hour  that  she 

etumed,"  she  said  calmly  ;  "  bid  Alberic  hither." 

id  she  quietly  inquired  if  any  strangers  liad  en- 

r, 

s  alone." 

nrned  ?" 

hour,  Senora,     He  weut  directly  to  his  closet, 

ht  not  be  disturbed." 

;,  and  Marie  was  standing  in  her  husband's  pres- 

1,     For  the  first  time  in  his  whole  life  had  her 

d  liim  unheard.     For  two  hours  he  had  borne  a 

offering  which  would    either   have    crushed   or 

nan   into  wildest  fury — borne   it   witli  such   an 

at  in  neitlier  look  nor  manner,  nOr  even  tone, 

n  liis  usual  self,  or  given  tlie  slightest  occasion 

e  privacy  of  his  closet  obtained,  the  mighty  will 

ormy  waves  rolled  over  liiin,  deadening  every 
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sense  and  thought  and  feeling,  save  the  one  absorbing  truth,  that  he  had 
never  been  beloved.  Father  and  child  had  deceived  him  ;  for  now 
every  little  word,  everj"  trifling  occurrence  before  his  marriage  in  the 
Vale  of  Cedars  rushed  back  on  his  mind,  and  Henriquez'  imploring 
entreaty  under  all  circumstances  to  love  and  cherish  her  was  explained. 

"  Ferdinand !"  exclaimed  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  from  sobs ; 
and  starting,  he  beheld  his  wife  kneeling  by  his  side.  "  Oh !  my 
husband,  do  not  turn  from  me,  do  not  hate  me.  I  have  none  but 
thee." 

He  tried  to  withdraw  liis  hand,  but  the  words,  the  tone,  unmanned 
him,  and  throwing  his  arm  around  her,  he  clasped  her  convulsively  to 
his  heart,  and  she  felt  his  slow  scalding  tears  fall  one  by  one,  as 
wrung  from  the  heart's  innermost  depths,  upon  her  cheek. 

For  several  minutes  there  was  silence.  The  strong  man's  emotion 
is  as  terrible  to  witness  as  terrible  to  feel.  Marie  was  the  first  to  re- 
gain voice ;  and  in  low  beseeching  accents  she  implored  him  to  listen 
to  her — to  hear  er*^  he  condemned. 

"  Not  thus,*"  was  his  sole  reply,  as  he  tried  to  raise  her  from  her 
kneeling  posture  to  the  cushion  by  his  side.- 

"  Yes,  thus,  my  liusband.  I  will  not  rise  till  thou  say'st  thou  canst 
forgive ;  wilt  take  the  loving  and  the  weak  back  to  thy  heart,  if  not 
to  love  as  thou  hast  loved,  to  strengthen  and  forgive.  I  have  not 
wronged  thee.  Were  I  false  in  word  or  thought  I  would  not  kneel  to 
ask  forgiveness,  but  crawl  to  tliy  feet  and  die  !  If  thou  couldst  but 
know  the  many,  many  times  I  have  longed  to  confess  all ;  the  agony 
to  receive  thy  fond  caress,  thy  trusting  confidence,  and  know  myself 
deceiving;  the  terror  lest  thou  shouldst  discover  aught  from  other  than 
myself;  oh  !  were  it  not  for  thy  deep  woe,  I  could  bless  this  moment, 
bidding  me  speak  Truth  once  more  !" 

"  And  say  thou  hast  never  loved  me  ?  Wert  true  from  duty,  not 
from  love  ?     Marie,  can  I  bear  this  ?" 

"  Yes — ^for  I  do  love  thee.  Oh  !  my  husband,  I  turn  to  thee  alone, 
under  my  God,  for  rest  and  peace.  If  I  might  not  give  thee  the  wild 
passions  of  my  youth,  when  my  heart  was  sought,  and  won  ere  I  was 
myself  conscious  of  the  precipice  I  neared,  I  cling  to  thee  now  alone — 
1  would  be  thine  alone.  Oh,  take  me  to  thy  heart,  and  let  me  lie 
there.  Ferdhiand,  Ferdinand  !  forgive  me  ! — ^love — save  me  from 
myself!" 

"  Ay,  now  and  ever  !  Come  to  my  heart,  beloved  one  !"  answered 
her  husband,  rousing  himself  from  all   personal  suifering  to  com- 
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7  her  to  him  till  her  head  rested  on  hie 
rrowing  tale,  to  me  so  wrapt  in  mystery. 
Qongh  thou  clingest  to  me  in  such  swee 

,nd  the  heavy  weight  of  suffering  years 
►ke.  From  her  first  meeting  Arthm*,  I 
interview,  every  feeling,  every  incident 
i  dread  were  revealed  with  soch  tonchi 
'en  in  his  suffering,  Morales  UDConficiousl 
d  closer  to  him,  aa  if  her  very  uonfidei 
rt  dearer  than  before,  and  inexpressibly  i 
lat  they  pained.  Their  interview  waa  lo 
lomfort.  Morales  had  believed,  when  h< 
r,  that  a  dense  cloud  waa  folded  ronnd  hi 
s  of  life  ;  but  though  he  still  felt  aaif  he 
ysical  blow,  the  darkness  had  fled  from  hi 
iv  for  bothibeneath  the  heavenly  raya  of  o[ 

[arie  eaid,  as  that  long  commune  came  to  i 
h  the  fearless  gaze  of  integrity  iu  her  hui 
)rgive  him,  Ferdinand  ?  ho  knew  not  v 

1  one.  I  pity  and  forgive  him.  He  sha 
mself," 

liahment  and  terrible  the  disappointment 
visible  failure  of  one  portion  of  his  ne 
Idom  in  Don  Ferdinand's  actual  prese 
iiat  instead  of  diminishing.  Morales'  con 
fe  had  both  increased,  and  that  Marie  w 
at  rest  than  she  had  been  since  her  me 
laruia  was  not  foiled.  The  calm,  hangl 
•  they  did  chance  to  meet,  now  charac 
nner  toward  him ;  the  brief,  stern  re] 
leeded ;  or  complete  silence,  betraying  a 
nd  scorn  with  which  his  crafty  design 

8  every  revengeful  feeling,  and  hastened 

i  passed  ;  a  calm  security  and  peaceful  ha 
•f  storm  and  dread  in  Marie's  heart,  S 
ret  consciousness  of  vrrong  toward  her  hi 
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3Teiy  occasioning  estrangement,  the  constant  fear  of 
[lie;,  which  had  weighed  on  her  heart  far  more  than 
md  now  that  the  ordeal  was  paet,  that  all  was  known, 
et  her  husband'e  eye  without  one  thought  concealed ; 
of  all  he  could  love  and  cherieb,  ay,  trust  her  still, 
with  love  as  pore  and  fond  and  true  as  ever  wife 
ler  only  thought  of  Stanley  was  prayer  that  peace 
^or  him.  It  was  pain  indeed  to  feel  that  the  real 
idding  Ferdinand  miiet  forever  remain  concealed. 
}een  spoken,  one  little  sentence  said,  all  would  have 
md  Stanley's  bitter  feelings  soothed. 
>m  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  gather  aronnd  them, 
th,  the  wisest  and  the  ablest  of  their  realm — some- 
[icil  on  public  matters,  at  others  merely  in  friendly 
ions  subjects  connected  with  politics,  the  church,  or 
eedngs  merit  constituted  rank,  and  mind  nobility, 
late,  and  contiuned  several  hours  through  the  night, 
meetings  Don  Ferdinand  Morales  had  received  a 
I.  As  the  day  neared,  he  became  conscious  of  a 
le  sensation  taking  possession  of  heart  and  mind,  as 
explained  as  to  be  dismissed.  It  was  as  if  some 
visible  but  closely-liovering  evil  were  connected  with 
lim — as  by  a  heavy  pall — to  all  beyond.  He  succeed- 
e  ascendency  of  the  sensation,  in  some  uieasure, .  till 
n,  as  the  hours  waned,  it  became  more  and  moro  over- 
I  entered  his  wife's  apartment,  to  bid  her  farewell 
r  the  castle,  it  rose  almost  to  suffocation  in  his  throat, 
n,  round  her  as  she  stood  by  the  widely-opened  case- 
ed  by  her  side  several  minutes  without  speaking. 
:  going  to  the  castle  yet,  dearest  ?"  she  inquired, 
arlier  than  usnal  V 

iit  T  sliall  not  ride  to-night.  I  feel  so  strangely 
think  a  quiet  walk  in  the  night-air  will  recover  me 
Ij  than  riding." 

p  anxiously  in  his  face. .  He  was  very  pale,  and  his 
h  the  moisture  on  his  forehead.  "  Thou  art  unwell," 
do  not  go  to-night,  dearest  Ferdinand — stay  with 
e  is  not  so  imperatively  needed." 
iod  with  a  faint  smile.  "  I  must  go,  love,  for  I  have 
away.     I  wish  it  were  any  other  night,   indeed, 
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dly  remain  with  thee  ;  but  the  very  wi 
•in  the  call  of  duty  before,  and  cannot  in 
to-night ;  but  I  would  eacrifice  much  for 
>o  not  look  BO  alarmed,  love,  the  fresh  : 
ppreBsion,  and  give  me  back  myself." 
e  is  none,"  replied  his  young  wife  ;  "  th< 
)t  a  leaf  moves,  nor  a  breeze  stirs.  It 
i  darkness ;  as  if  a  heavy  storm  were  bn 
>pression  in  the  air  is  often  the  sole  cans 
I  shonld  be  almost  glad  if  it  came,  to  ( 

uat  go,  thou  wilt  not  loiter,  Ferdinand." 
thou  the  storm  will  harm  me,  love  ?  N 
M  foreboding.  Banish  it,  or  I  shall  be 
111" 

IS  if  to  depart,  but  still  he  lingered  thoi 
as  with  an  irresistible  and  paeeionate  i 
eively  to  his  heart,  and  murmuring  hoar 
leas  tliee,  my  own  beloved !"  released  Iw 

mansion  and  entering  the  street,  the  de 

became  more  and  more  apparent.  Th 
Lt  the  streets  were  actually  deserted- 
1  their  stores ;  darkness  had  fallen  snddei 
;wiliglit  peculiar  to  Spain,  as  with  a  pall 
iced  toward  the  west,  where,  scarcely  he 
d  sunk  gloriously  to  rest;  and  there  i 
n  the  edge  of  the  hill,  was  a  farispreadii 

glow  of  sunset,  butthe  (iolor  of  blood, 
trance,  tlmt  Don  Ferdinand  paused  in  i 
Gss  closed  gradually  ronnd  it ;  but  much 
g  in  size,  it  floated  onward — preserving 
ing  contrast  with  the  murky  sky.  Slow 
:;tion  of  the  castle,  glancing  up  at  times, 
1  of  supernatural  horror,  as  he  observed  t 

floating  just  before  him  wlierever  1 
r  became  the  atmosphere,  and  blacker  tl 

single  yard  before  him  ;  thunder  growlei 
ivid  flashes  of  lightning  momentarily  ill 
e  cloud  remained.     Its  course  became  s 
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n  Eize,  floatiDg  onward,  till,  to  Morales'  strained  gaze,  it  - 
■emain  stationary  over  one  particularly  lonely  part  of  the 

by  the  name  of  the    Calle   Soledad,  which    lie   was 

pass ;  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  till,  as  }ie  reached 
tded  into  utter  .darkness,  and  all  around  was  black. 

evening,  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  Arthur  Stanley,, 
by  the  heat,  and  exhausted  with  some  fatiguing  military 
T  unbuckled  his  sword,  flung  it  carelessly  from  him,  and,. 
I  large  goblet  of  wine,  which,  ae  usual,  stood'  ready  for 
l>le,  threw  himself  on  his  couch,  and  sunk  iuto  a  slumber 
hat  he  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe.  How  he  had  passed 
vhicli  had  elapsed  since  his  interview  with  Marie  and 
,  he  scarcely  knew  himself.  His  military  duties  were 
schanically,  a  mission  tor  the  king  to  Toledo  successfully 

;  but  he  himself  was  conscious  only  of  one  engrossing. 
ich.  no  cooling  and  gentler  temper  had  yet  come  to 
ras  a  relief  to  acquit  Marie  of  intentional  falsehood — 
ve  some  imaginary  object  on  which  to  vent  bitterness 
nd  headstrong  and  violent  without  control  or  guide,, 
ssions  were  concerned,  he  encouraged  every  angry 
9t  Morales,  caring  neither  to  define  nor  subdue  them,. 
ig  to  meet  him  in  deadly  combat,  and  the  how  to  do  so, 
ole  and  dangerous  occupation  of  heart  and  mind. 
leavy  and  unnatural  sleep  had  lasted  some  hours,  when 
inly  and  painfully  awakened  by  so  loud  and  long  a  peal 
at  the  very  bouse  seemed  to  rock  and  shake  with  the 
le  started  up  on  his  couch ;  but  darkness  was  around 
I  that  he  could  not  distinguish  a  single  object.  This 
m  unrefreshing,  and  so  heavy  an  oppression  rested  on 
t  he  felt  as  if  confined  in  a  close  cage  of  iron.  He 
ms  to  feel  if  he  were  indeed  at  liberty.  He  moved  in 
the  darkness  seemed  to  suffocate  bim  ;  and  springing  up,. 
s  way  to  the  window,  and  fiung  it  open.  Feverish  and 
rery  excitement  of  the  night  seemed  to  urge  him  forth, 
rse  the  oppressive  weight  within.  A  flash  of  lightning 
le  polished  sheath  of  his  sword,  he  secured  it  to  his  side 
is  mantle  over  his  shoulders.  As  he  did  bo  his  hand 
act  with  the  upper  part  of  the  sheath,  from  which  the 
ave  projected ;  but,  to  his  astonishment  and  alarm,  no 
8 — the  sheath  was  empty. 
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ked  his  memory  to  ascertain 
bard,  or  had  laid  the  naked 
slept.  The  more  he  tried 
ts  became.  His  forehead  ff 
■e  diy  and  parched,  hie  step 
!  potent  Bpell.  He  called  fo 
wn  ears  thick  and  uuatural 
ad  retired  to  rest  an  hour  I 
i  drew  their  own  conchis 
call  was  unregarded.  In 
rom  the  house  ;  and  anxious 
inga  of  her  handsome  lodgt 
to  lean  to  her  husband's  om 
d  voluntarily  go  forth  on  sui 

!  and  open  path  were  ilhmiii 
1  lightning,  and  the  veryexc 
le  incomprehensible  senentit 
rned  in  the  direction  of  the 
!  of  meeting  some  of  Iiis  com 
»1  meeting,  and  in  their  socii 
m.  As  he  neared  the  Calle 
jpery,  as  with  some  tliick  fli 
evented  his  diseovei  ing,  his  f 
ance  lying  right  across  his  \ 

and  hands  became  literally 
He  started  np  in  terror  ;  a  1 
ite  in  the  air,  di6<dosed  the 
paralyzed  with  horror,  pale, 

he  rfiinained.  He  nttercd 
played  around  him,  and  sti 
ionics;^  liorror  on  tlie  appall: 
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SCRIPTURES. 

Tbanslatsd  fbou  the  Gkbmak  of  David  Fbiedlandeb,  bt  H.  M. 

Bbesslau. 

(^ConUntied  from  page  184.) 

THLBD    LETTER. 

"  To  search  after  truth,  to  delight  in  the  beautiful,  to  love  good,  to 
do  the  best  is  the  vocation  of  man."  You  know  to  which  of  our 
Bages  we  owe  this  golden  saying.  And  truly,  my  studious  friend,  the 
powers  which  are  required  for  this  vocation  remain  the  most  faithful 
companions  of  man,  and  safely  lead  us  through  all  dangers,  adversities, 
and  windings,  in  the  path  of  earthly  life,  if — this  is  an  indispensable 
condition — the.spirit  of  man  in  early  youth  is  not  oppressed,  or  stupe- 
fied, or  designedly  led  astray.  Recurring  to  the  innumeraUle  difficul- 
ties you  encountered  in  the  study  of  Holy  Writ,  I  could  say  to  you 
Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  we  should 
meet  with  these  obstacles,  in  order  to  learn  to  conquer  them.  "  For 
my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways," 
saith  the  Lord.  Who  dares  penetrate  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of 
the  things  hidden  to  eternity,  and  kindle  his  spare  light  from  the 
fiery  cloud  of  an  ever-burning  Deity!  Every  existence  in  inanimate, 
B&  well  as  in  animate  nature,  points  to  a  lesson.  We  observe  how 
everything  is  gradually  growing,  developing,  and  progressing.  First 
thriving,  then  blossom,  then  fructify ;  not  a  leaf  withers,  not  the 
smallest  insect  finishes  it<s  career,  without  leaving  the  world  more 
perfect  than  it  arrived.  And  man — does  not  he  and  \A%  wholtj  kind 
go  up  step  by  step  in  the  course  of  nature's  life  ?  All  his  powers  and 
faculties,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  must  be  trained,  if  they  are  to 
become  perfect.  As  by  falling  we  learn  to  walk,  when  children,  so 
do  we  by  error  and  fallacy  arrive  at  truth,  when  men.  This  truth 
applies  to  all  our  abilities,  in  the  mechanical  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
and  polite  arts ;  this  truth  applies  not  less  tO  our  acquirements  in 
philosophy  and  in  the  grave  sciences  of  natural  history  and  psychology. 
This  truth  is  indisputable,  confirmed  by  daily  experience.  Above  all 
attributes  by  which  man  is  distinguished,  rises  the  one  whicli  eclipses 
all  others — \\\^free  agency.  But  this  freedom  of  choice  he  cannot 
exercise  without  understanding  and  .power  of  judgment,  a*  proof  suffi- 
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w  liiglily  we  ought  to  value  tliis  mental  endo' 
I  man  acquires  in  the  world — the  scene  of  hie  i 
i  be  the  fruit  of  liis  exertions,  his  diligenc 
ise  they  are  no  inerits.     They  must  be  self-ao 

property.  Tlie  same  truth  applies  to  our  t 
irtuous  deed,  if  I  have  been  .compelled  by  e 
r purse  and  spend  alms?  Have  I  displayed 
'iiipi)ed  into  the  river  to  save  my  brother  fiv 
:  free  agency,  founded  upon  consciousness  of  d 
d  to  ennoble  it  ?  And  should  it  not  be  the  s 
of  eterual  truths  ?  Mxist  they  not  also  be  the 
iareh,  and  conviction  i 

Imighty,  in  His  wisdom,  deigned  to  reveal  1 
ected  for  that  revelation,  tlirough  prophets, 
It  yet  reached  the  height  of  cultivation,  an 
I  truths  under  the  veil  of  obscurity— if  the  law 
jmmunicate  to  Israel  by  these  inspired  men, 
iir  understanding,  not  only  sufficed  for  the  soi 
,  but  were  also  necessary  for  his  niainteuai 
precepts  and  laws,  which  were  indispensably 
are  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  that  age, 
on  and  knowledge,  are  to  become  obiecte 
[inquiry  of  renewed  and  ever-progressing  gen* 

generations,  from  enlarged  views  of  these  Scr 
it  means  to  employ,  what  provisions  to  m; 
jourse  of  life  in  accordance  with  these  prece 
le  object — what  a  new,  beautiful,  and  extensi' 
the  descendant  of  that  "rough  and  uncultivat 
cultivation  t  What  an  infinite  number  of  obj 
r  the  exercise  of  Iiis  moral  faculties,  for  the  pi 
i-ers,  does  this  field  offer !  He  is  no  more, 
ed  to  learn  from  nature,  from  the  surrounding  r 
ugh  a  language  not  yet  cultivated,  but  he  m 
'  of  his  tribe,  and  the  miraculous  fate  wliicl 
ippy  mortal,  read  the  inspired  songs,  the 
poets  and  prophets:  inquire  into  the  langua 
penetrate  into  its  spirit,  prove  and  try  it  by 
odem  inquirers,  modern  linguists,  modern  t 
r  your  assistance,  aiid  you  will  then  perceive  1 
you  are  to  do  in  order  to  gain  His  pleasure 
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other  words,  however  happy  in  this  world,  that  you  may  acquire  still 
greater  happiness  in  a  better  and  eternal  world.  I  dismiss  this 
hypothesis,  which  may  occur  to  you  and  your  friends  as  the  play  of 
fantasy,  or  at  least,  as  a  bold  axiom^  and  I  commit  it  to  your  test. 

FOUBTH    LETTEB. 

You  and  your  friends  may  sneer  and  smile  at  the  hypothesis  estab- 
lished in  my  last  letter ;  but  you  will  be  bound  to  admit,  that  whatever 
we  (Jews)  know,  teach,  and  promulgate  of  God  and  His  attributes^ 
of  an  eternity  after  this  life,  of  our  vocation  on  earth,  of  moral  laws 
and  duties  in  general,  flows,  and  ever  will  flow,  from  these  inexhaustible 
sources.  The  goodly  men  of  all  ages  have  clothed  religious  instruction, 
or  the  essence  of  all  these  truths,  in  the  most  suitable  garb  for  human 
conception,  in  garments  adorned  with  the  sublimest  simplicity  of 
Nature's  gifts;  yet  now  and  then  decorated  natural  ingenuity  and 
unsophisticated  lore  in  a  shape  that  even  woman,  even  the  maid  and 
tlie  children's  nurse,  may  make  practical  use  thereof  in  their  humble 
walk  of  life.*     They  have  left  nothing  untried  by  which  these  doctrines 

*  Of  the  effloaoy  of  the  saored  Soriptares,  of  the  blissful  influence  of  their  dootrine, 
on  ttie  meanest,  roughest,  and  most  uneducated  portion  of  the  Jews,  I  have  been 
convinced  in  many  instances,  though  these  doctrines  are  only  disseminated  by  way  of 
oral  conyersation,  and  not  published  in  writing  in  any  existing  elementary  book. 
What  Jewish  father  or  mother  of  a  family  is  not  acquainted  and  conveisant  with  the ' 
Unity  of  God,  His  proridence,  His  judgment ;  how  He  rewards  the  pious  and  punishes 
the  wicked  in  another  world?  The  meanest  Jew,  in  the  hours  of  sorrow  and  distress 
finds  comfort  and  soothing  in  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  future,  which  will  compensate 
him  for  undeserved  (as  he  imagines)  suffering.  (Tnder  the  scourge  of  persecution  he 
looks  up  to  heaven,  and  stays  on  Providence  as  upon  a  never-to-be-shaken  pillar.  **  One 
must  not  lose  confidence  in  the  Omnipotent,"  is  a  very  usual  expression,  which  affords 
oonsolation  to  the  wretched  when  dejected  by  grief  and  overwhelmed  with  care.  These 
and  similar  phrases  are  continually  in  their  mouths.  I  have  met  with  uneducated  and 
uncivilized  Jews  in  abundance,  who  were  neglected,  and  who  bad  neglected  themselves, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word— without  knowledge,  even  without  clothing  btit,  net 
without  Ood  ajid  His  taered  promises^  which  by  oral  instruction  they  had  learned  from 
the  sacred  records,  and  which  they  know  usefully  to  apply  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 
In  June,  1807, 1  happened  to  alight,  in  the  course  of  a  journey  through  Poland,  at  a 
Jewish  town  caUed  Knusohin,  on  the  river  Bober,  three  miles  from  Bialystok.  Whilst 
the  change  of  horses  took  place,  I  observed  a  meanly  but  cleanly  dressed  Jewish  woman 
who  sold  bread  and  brandy  in  the  street.  Opposite  to  her  stall,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  I  noticed  a  lonely  house  shut  up,  with  beams  almost  burnt  to  cinders. 
*^  This  house,"  she  said  to  me,  when  I  had  entered  into  a  conversation  with  her,  *'  which 
you  there  see,  was  my  whole  property ;  I  there  had  an  inn,  and  lived  comfortably.  On 
new  year  next  it  will  be  a  year,  that  I  awoke  at  midnight— the  room  was  full  of  smoke 
— some  men  had  set  fire  to  my  house  to  rob  me,  and  I  was  lucky  enough  to  throw  two 
of  my  little  girls  out  of  the  window,  through  which  I  also  saved  myself.  Two  of  the 
elder  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  the  back  room,  were  suffocated,  and  burnt  to  death.'' 
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iction,  that  they  are  words  of  the  living  God  ;  i.e.,  that 
J-  spring  from  the  SAOSEn  records.  This  assviraiice 
ip  them  with  authority  and  eorrectneas,  and  to  make 
ve  and  vigorous. 

ion,  therefore,  exists  to  draw  near  unto  these  sanctuaries, 
rom  the  well  itself,  where  we  hear  and  see  God's  own 
ijeeticallj  and  in  divinely  rich  abundance  whisper  and  flow. 
>reover,  called  upon,  expressly  called  npon,  to  approach 
so  accessible  wells  and  springs.  But,  alas!  what  insur- 
ieulties  are  towering  up  like  rocks  in  the  rough  passt^e 
irity  of  travelers  through  the  ocean  of  time  have  to  make ! 
t  majority  of  men  and  women,  particularly  in  the  present 
ition  of  society,  need  their  tim*"  so  pressingly  for  the 
ides,  carrying  on  of  their  traffic,  need  to  work  'for  their 
er,  besides  the  fidtillment  of  duties  toward  their  fellow- 
their  country,  that  to  burden  them  with  the  study  of 
tnguage  appears  almost  a  cmeltj-.  Suppose  the  youth 
taining  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language 
e  yet  from  understanding  Holy  "Writ  by  himself?  Does 
re  knowledge  of  history  and  morals,  and  altogether  a 
tion,  which  requires  the  leisure  of  a  whole  life)  Does 
ho  will  learn  and  study  the  Bible  in  theoriginal  language, 
9W  and  strange  world,  where  the  life  is  so  different  to 
n  his  liome  and  surrounding  society  ?  Do  not,  on  evei-y 
icred  records,  arise  words,  phrases,  similes,  symbolical 
larrativee,  which  his  head  does  not  comprehend,  his 
t  feel,  and  his  mind  altogether  cannot  reach  !  If  it  is 
3ur  religion  to  ennoble  man,  to  purif)'  his  whole  being 
inclinations,  continually  to  remind  him  of  the  world's 
l^udge,  to  rear  him  as  a  faithful,  honest,  obedient,  dutiful 
ect,  can  this  be  effected  by  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  to  whidi,  and  uo  farther,  the 
ieve  to  say  it,  succeed?      What  amount  of  time,  pains, 

o  weep  bitter];,  and  aftei  a  pause  contJDned  in  her  Jewiah  Hebrew- 
Ongele  (the  Uil)  was  a  flua  Baoborle  (in  Hebrew  a  TOath.  bat  it  signi* 
1,'  probably  for  the  niilitary  aarrice.  But  the  lads  who  study  ihe 
be  honorary  titJ«  'Badrar,'  aeUot.  Th^  affix  U  ia  the  tUmiBntive  of 
).  He  coald  already  leam  (ttvdy)  the  Tslinad  beantifnlly.  Now  b« 
learna  in  h«aTen.  He  will  no  donbt  leatn  there  why  he  and  his  little 
id  HO  miBerablj  " — tears  chocked  her  voice,  she  oonld  not  Sniafa  the 
rered  her  face. 
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and  work,  might  be  savedj  if  we  were  to  place  into  the  hands  of  our 
youtlis  a  history  of  their  ancestors,  an  elementary  book  of  morals 
both  founded  on  sacred  Scripture,  in  a  language  at  once  comprehensible 
and  impressive,  and  to  leave  the  study  of  sacred  antiquities  to  those 
whose  vocation  it  is  to  instruct  our  youths  ?  These  instructors  of  our 
youth  may  vie  with  each  other  to  prove  whoise  delivery  of  the  eternal 
truths  ot  our  religion  is  the  most  pure  and  concise,  the  most  clear  and 
connected,  the  most  impressive  and  eloquent ;  for,  I  repeat  it — is  the 
object  of  our  education  any  other — is  the'  aim  of  a  godly  religion 
any  other — ^than  to  make  man  better,  nobler,  and  readier  for  mutual 
services  and  sacrifiees?  And  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  inju- 
dicious education  whicli  is  generally  prevailing  among  us,  that 
the  Jewish  youtli,  after  having  arrived  at  maturer  understanding  and 
conception,  'has  for  years  and  years  to  waste  endless  exertions  in  a 
struggle  to  forget  again  the  obscure,  ambiguous,  and  false  notions 
which  his  early  instructors  have  crammed  into  his  head,  and  which 
his  youthful  mind  has  imbibed  ?  But  I  forget  that  this  subject,  however 
important,  carries  me  away  from  the  original  theme,  and  that  I  am 
speaking  to  you  and  your  friends  w^ho  are  devoted  to  learning;  who 
are,  indeed,  steering  in  that  direction  where  they  can  make  themselves 
most  useful  as  instructors  of  our  youth,  and  superintendents  of  public 
and  national  educational  establishments.  As  you,  therefore,  my 
worthy  friend,  cannot  dispense  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  sacred 
Scripture  in  the  original  language,  I  will  communicate  tO  you  the  little 
wliich  I  have  myself  gathered  but  in  fragments  from  the  most  able 
writings  of  German  theologians  concerning  these  matters.  And 
siiould  these  gleanings  again  lead  me  into  the  field  of  reflections  and 
suggestions  which  absorb  my  mind  and  my  existence,  I  pray  you,  my 
studious  friend,  grant  me  the  same  indulgence  as  hitherto,  and  oblige 
yours  forever,  D.  F. 

(to  bx  oosmwKD.) 


THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  WIT 


BT    AKHALT. 


In  Gaspard  Lavater's  book,  there  is  a  representation  of  Satan  ^ 
executed  to  illustrate  the  author's  theory  of  physiognomy.  The 
malignity  of  the  face  is  not  expressed  by  any  conspicuous  glare  of  the 
eye,  or  by  a  general  aspect  of  ferocious  wickedness  ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  careless  observer  might  very  reasonably  prefer  the  countenance  to 
that  of  the  Apollo,  and,  like  many  of  our  modem  lovers  of  art,  could 
only  recognize  the  subject  by  seeing  its  name  written  beneath.  By 
an  apparently  thoughtless  stroke,  the  artist  has  caused  the  face  to 
frown,  to  frown  slightly,  but  visibly  and  fixedly ;  and  the  frown  does 
not  strike  one  as  the  involuntary  manifestation  of  some  sudden  and 
transitory  anger,  but  as  a  proclamation  by  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
of  flagrant  and  incorrigible  iniquity,  wherein  it  is  declared,  that  the 
utter  incapacity  of  relaxing  into  mirth,  makes  any  face  a  demon's, 
and  any  heart  a  stone.  We  regret  that  the  imhappy  education  of 
a  great  majority  of  men  sanctions,  by  a  lifetime  of  frowns  and  pouts, 
the  diabolical  custom  of  doing  everything  in  a  solemn  and  serious 
style ;  wearing  the  same  rueful  melancholy  to  the  opera  as  to  tlieir 
father's  funeral ;  shuddering  to  hear  a  man  of  business  or  of  letters 
laugh,  and  always  preserving  that  inflexible  austerity  which  can  only 
rob  them  of  pljsasure  without  repaying  them  for  the  theft. 

"  The  last  perfection  of  our  faculties,"  says  Schiller,  with  a  truth 
far  deeper  than  it  seems,  "  is  that  their  activity,  without  ceasing  to 
be  sure  and  earnest,  becomes  sports  There  is  nothing  wonderiul  in 
this  when  a  German  poet  writes  it ;  but  for  Americans  to  tolerate 
for  an  instant  such  a  principle  is,  we  have  heard,  as  great  and  as 
impossible  an  imposition  on  their  credulity  as  was  the  attempt  of 
Galileo  to  preach  his  system  of  astronomy  into  the  dull  pates  of  his 
cruel  inquisitors.  To  our  people,  there  is  nothing  so  incongruous  as 
the  union  of  mirth  vrith  intellectual  strength,  and  our  fathers  have 
taught  us  to  contemn  a  man  pretending  to  ability,  yet  so  far  forget- 
ting the  dignity  of  his  prominence  as  to  indulge  in  sport  or  pleasan- 
try. Many  of  our  public  men  are  jolly  jokers,  and  can  tell  an 
anecdote  with  as  much  true  genius  as  Boccaccio  or  La  Fontaine ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  them,  their  humor  does  not  grow  out  of  the 
last  perfection  of  their  faculties,  being,  in  fact,  only  the  fungous 
growth  of  a  morbidly  diseased  intellect.     If  a  person  is  precocious. 
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and  before  he  has  acquired  a  Bufliciency  of  knowledge  to  warrant  a 
continuous  process  of  thought,  strides  ahead  of  his  maturity  and 
develops  the  energy  of  his  brain  at  the  expense  of  his  physical 
vitality,  his  power  is  not  that  effective  force  which  results  from  the 
mutual  elaboration  of  muscle  and  mind,  but  rather  that  of  a  dying 
man,  whose  every  effort  weakens,  and  at  last  curbs  his  impotent 
struggles  in  death.  So  with  our  witty  men,  as  well  the  polished 
civilian  as  the  bucolic  tiller  of  the  soil ;  their  humor  is  to  their  intel- 
lects wliat  the  pearl,  iridescent  with  all  tlie  beauty  of  the  spectrum,  is 
to  the  life  of  the  animal  on  which  it  feeds,  the  fatal  symbol  of  disease 
and  decay.  The  facetiousness  of  which  we  speak,  is  only  indulged 
in  to  provoke  a  laugh,  but  with  the  same  unconscious  though  awful 
rapidity  with  which  the  love  of  liquor  fastens  its  fatal  clutches  on  a 
man,  does  this  design  of  provoking  merriment  generate  itself  into  a 
necessity,  whose  ravenous  cravings  must  often  be  appeased  at  a  most 
grievous  sacrifice  of  firmness  and  pride.  Powerful  stimulants  only 
leave  the  system  under  a  more  helpless  prostration  ;  and  when  the 
intellectual  nature  is  against  her  will  forced  to  sustain  a  condition 
abhorrent  to  her  express  inclinations,  she  finally  avenges,  like 
Samson,  by  making  the  masters  she  serves  a  memorable  mausoleum 
to  their  blind  fatuity. 

Wit  is  such  a  fickle,  eccentric,  and  sometimes  terribly  exasperating 
little  busybody,  that  frequently  it  exhibits  not  the  least  concern  in 
tampering  with  the  most  serious  occasions  of  fortune,  and  claims  its 
right  to  sparkle  in  an  epigram  on  the  marble  monuments  of  the  dead, 
as  well  as  to  flash  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the  fated  head  of 
a  well-fed  alderman.  But  malice  is  the  soul  of  such  wit,  and  money 
and  the  love  of  fame  are  its  progenitors.  Innocence  is  a  stranger  to 
it,  and  harmless  fun  is  chased  away,  like  a  school-boy  whom  his 
comrades  call  "  chicken-hearted."  Nothing  can  ever  be  malignant 
which  is  born  out  of  true  genius ;  for  genius  is  charitable,  and  charity 
is  foreign  to  wicked  intentions.  Genial  humor  then,  that  cordial  and 
hearty  gayety  that  beams  from  every  corner  of  the  eye,  and  is  felt 
in  every  pressure  of  the  hand  ;  that  fashions  every  idea,  and  clothes 
them  in  the  most  attractive  colors ;  that  is  so  gentle  that  children 
can  sport  with  it,  and  yet  sometimes  strong  and  fearless  as  the  lion's 
might,  such  humor  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  elevated  thought. 
Its  essence  is  love,  and  from  its  tender  sensibilities  spring  all  the 
higher  and  more  ethereal  enjoyments  of  our  nature,  which  are  so 
delicately  perfumed  with  the  purest  effluence  of  the  soul.     And  in 
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the  hearts  of  men  it  lives  but  rarely  ;  yet  when  the  heart  is-  ripe, 
the  fruits  are  sj)ontaneous,  and  spring  from  the  fertility  thereof  with 
the  gorgeous  exuberance  of  the  tropics. 

In  art,  no  less  than  in  literature  and  in  life,  is  this  principle  of  per- 
fection terminating  in  sport,  patent  in  every  cut  of  the  sculptor  and 
every  stroke  of  the  painter.  If  the  Laocoon  is  admired,  the  admira- 
tion is  wrenched  from  us  by  the  strenuous  exertions  which  the 
vividness  of  tlie  representation  have  animated,  and  not  by  any  appeal 
to  the  beautiful  in  us.  We  do  feel  a  joy,  but  it  is  a  selfish  passion,  a 
human  base  joy,  that  we  are  tree  ourselves  from  that  terrible  serpent, 
I  and  that  we  are  not  suflfering  the  nameless  agonies  bursting  from  the 

corded  muscles  of  the  wretched  priest  and  his  children.  And  that 
joy  grows  proportionately  intense  with  the  skill  of  the  artist  and  tlie 
iinhappiness  of  his  selection.  And  if  the  same  degree  of  ability  was 
applied  to  the  representation  of  a  hangman  peribrming  his  doty, 
or  the  executioner  striking  the  head  from  the  block,  the  same  princi- 
ples would  be  involved,  and  the  sympathy  and  hon*pr  excited  would 
be  similar.  Por,  as  Goethe  says,  "  The  group  of  the  Laocoon,  in 
addition  to  its  other  acknowledged  merits,  is  at  once  a  model  of 
symmetry  and  variety — of  repose  and  action— of  contrast  and 
gradation — which  produce  an  impression  partly  sensible,  partly 
spiritual,  agreeably  stimulate  the  imagination  by  the  deep  pathos  of 
,the  representation,  and  by  their  grace  and  beauty  temper  the  storm 
,of  passion  and  suffering."  Following  this  critique,  let  the  legs  of  the 
hfmgmAU  in  the  scene  we  have  just  suggested  be  perfectly  symmetri- 
p^lj  rivaling  those  of  the  Queen  of  the  Ballet ;  let  his  countenance 
•present  an  appearance  of  sullen  stolidity  painfully  contrasting  with 
the  earnest  anxiety  at  work  in  the  mind  of  the  condemned,  and  then, 
in  0]ir  group,  we  shall  have  the  most  felicitous  combination  of  sym- 
^ ,  Jnetry  and  variety,  of  repose  and  action.     Inscribe  imd.er  the  statue 

a  ,&mops  title,  and  copious  draughts  of  delight  will  be  poured  out  as 
a  libation  to  the  immortal  sculptor.  But  with  the  Apollo,  with  the 
Yenus  de  Medici,  and  with  Susannah  at  the  Bath,  we  can  enjoy 
those  finer  and  those  higher  sentiments,  which  are  quickened  into 
glorious  life  and  activity  by  the  play  of  ingenuous  passion  in  every 
jot  and  tittle  of  the  marble.  In  them  is  repose ;  but  not  that  lifeless 
stillness  that  tells  of  weariness  foUovring  some  painful  exertion  of 
mind  or  body ;  it  is  the  calm  quietude  of  conscious  freedom  from 
trouble  and  care,  that  lives  in  sportive  joy  and  humor. 

In  the  most  fearftil  of  tragedies,  and  in  the  most  sublime  scene  of 
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th^t  tragedy,  we  find  an  old,  time-stricken,  careworn  man,  standing 
on  a  bleak  and  barren  heath,  furiously  expostulating  with  the  storm 
which  is  roaring  and  raging  dbout  him.  He  has  been  antagonized, 
estranged  from  his  children ;  he  has  been  driven  from  his  castle  to 
wander  an  outcast  and  an  alien  ;  disrobed  of  liis  former  splendor, 
and  well-nigh  crazed  by  the  outrageous  indignities  which  have  been 
heaped  upon  him,  he  now  appears  like  some  mournful  relic  of  what 
was  once  imposing  and  magnificent.  If  he  stood  alone,  the  heart  of 
the  reader  would  suffer  emotions  too  painful  to  be  endured ;  the  fool 
who  stands  at  his  elbow,  and  calls  him  '^  nuncle,"  restores  a  passing 
canity  to  the  royal  Bedlamite,  and  thus  affords  a  passage  by  which 
the  soul  is  relieved,  and  thus  the  intense  agony  of  the  scene  is  tem- 
pered and  softened  into  regret  and  pity.  There  was  never  any  man 
of  culture  but  felt  himself  borne  irresistibly  away,  not  by  distress, 
not  by  delight,  neither  by  pleasure  nor  by  pain,  but  by  the  nameless 
power  which  springs  from  the  harmonious  combination  of  the  two, 
when  he  reads  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache ;  when  just  as 
his  heart  is  swelling  with  unutterable  woe,  and  the  hot  tear  of  im- 
passioned sympathy  is  falling  as  a  free-will  offering  to  the  poet,  the 
^^'dakruon  gdeaasa  "  waves  its  magic  wand,  the  fountain  of  his  sor- 
row closes,  and  the  mournful  smile  of  the  affectionate  wife  plays  in- 
voluntarily upon  his  own  lips  : 

^  Xhe  warrior  q>oke,  «nd  fondly  gaziag  (m  her  oharoM, 
'  Bestored  the  pleaBing  burden  to  her  arms ; 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
Hashed  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  snnreyed. 
The  troubled  {Measure  soon  ohastiBed  by  fear, 
She  mingled  with  a  unile  a  tejhder  tear.** 

De  Quinoey  says :  '^  No  dignity  is  perfect,  which  does  not  at  «ome 
time  ally  itself  with  the  mysterious  and  indeterminate."  But  for 
men  to  solicit  the  influence  of  dignity  by  assuming  mystery  without 
merit,  is  as  preposterous  as  to  term  a  fancy  dinner  in  a  modern  res- 
tauraitt  a  feast  of  Lucullus  in  the  hall  of  Apollo.  Gravity  is  some- 
what invulnerable  to  analysis  as  long  as  silence  is  its  Mentor ;  but 
.when  that  guardian  &uls  to  keep  vigil,  traitorous  ignorance  opens  the 
^ates,  and  truth  marches  in,  crushing  her  foes  and  triumphing  in 
glory.  The  dreamy  mind  of  De  Quincey  enjoyed  that  indefinite  ex- 
istence, that  dual  life,  which  was  lived  out  in  region  midway  between 
•reality  and  idea.  Man  may  be  deluded  by  the  vigor  of  his  imagina- 
tion into  a  confirmation  of  his  philosophy ;  the  whirlwind  of  his  pas- 
sioD  sweeps  through  the  heart  like  the  terrible  sirocco  of  the  desert, 
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and  like  that  terrible  scourge  of  wrath,  leaves  a  bleak  and  barren 
waste  in  its  wake ;  no  pillar  of  fire  leads  the  bewildered  groper  through 
the  mystic  darkness  of  his  visions,  and  no  refreshing  shades  mitigate 
the  blazing  intensity  of  his  intuitions.  Closeted  with  the  people  of 
his  own  fancy,  the  idealist  may  live  superior  to  other  creatures ;  but 
he  never  knows  the  value  of  his  life  or  his  power,  till  a  merry  sound 
breaks  the  spell  that  binds  him,  and  gives  to  the  vitality  of  his  being 
a  rosy  coloring  of  joy.  Mystery  is  stern  and  pitiless  as  all  spectreB 
are,  and  its  shadowy  garments  speak  of  death  rather  than  of  life. 
Feudal  ruins,  haunted  abbeys,  and  crumbling  castles  fostered  the 
mysterious  and  the  unapproachable  grandeur  which  swayed  the  times 
that  are  gone ;  but  to  life,  to  high  and  busy  life,  the  offspring  of  fear 
and  terror  can  no  longer  cUng,  and  now  they  must  be  buried — ^buried 
in  some  mouldering  monastery,  where  solitary  and  alone  the  deathlesa 
spirit  of  the  past  forever  dwells. 

The  results  of  faculties  which  have  never  been  perfected,  though 
belonging  to  different  men  of  different  ages,  are  always  the  same.  The 
mediocrity  of  the  Greek  philosophers  is  also  that  of  the  modems ;  and 
the  dull  wit  of  the  Boman  cx)medians  finds  its  exact  counterpart  in  the 
numberless  effusions  of  American  imbecility.  "  War  and  conquest  sug- 
gest no  novelties ;  the  triumphant  chariot  of  the  victorious  warrior  can  only 
be  decked  with  those  ornaments  which  have  graced  his  predecessors." 
The  march  of  mind,  when  led  by  commanders  who  draw  their  powera 
from  imperfection,  like  the  monotonous  path  of  the  earth,  treada 
only  in  a  circle.  Applied  sciences  are  satisfied  with  visible  success, 
and  desert  their  work,  like  the  Magi  of  old,  when  they  were  about  to- 
secure  the  perfection  of  their  systems.  Discontented  by  failure,  men 
become  peevish,  because  they  discover  their  confidence  more  capacious 
than  their  powers  are  able — ^their  disturbed  organizations  writhe  under 
exhausting  misfortunes — the  wrinkles  on  the  face  are  but  the  likeness 
of  the  soul;  and  austerity,  that  Briareus  of  the  human  heart,  holds  in 
his  hundred  hands  every  noble  emotion,  panting  and  cruslied.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  calm  dignity  which  distinguishes  the  highest  orders  of 
ability,  forbids  not  the  innocent  pleasures  of  a  sportive  temperament^, 
but  recognizes  in  every  smile  the  outgoings  of  a  nature  which  hafr 
attained  the  highest  development  of  which  humanity  is  capable* 
There  is  something  solemn  in  the  mirth  of  gieatness.  It  makes  one 
riiournftil  to  see  a  man  who  has  suffered  the  vicissitudes  .  of  an  event- 
ful career,  who  has  drunk  the  dregs  of  bitterness  that  he  might  quaff 
with  more  delight  the  beaker  of  success ;  who  has  battled  with  grim 
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giant  despair  that  he  might  the  more  tenaciously  grasp  the  standard 
of  victory,  at  last  hide  all  under  a  jest,  and  leave  a  transient  joy  tlie 
grave  mark  of  his  cares. 

Not  only  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  does  wit  crown  exalted  power  ; 
bnt  also  in  the  humbler  occupations  of  men,  where  one  might  suppose 
that  nothing  is  heard  but  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  sport  speaks  in  a 
voice  that  is  not  altogether  unheeded-  The  dull  noddle  of  a  York- 
shireman  is  sometimes  keenly  alive  to  a  practical  joke,  and  the  story 
of  the  dog  and  the  turbot  can  never  fail  to  draw  a  hearty  laugh. 
When  black-eyed  Susan  had  been  performed  for  more  than  three 
hundred  consecutive  nights,  and  Mr.  EUitson,  the  manager,  had  cleared 
an  immense  fortune  from  the  profits,  he  said  to  Douglass  Jerrold,  the 
author  of  the  play,  who  had  received  the  miserable  pittance  of  seventy 
pounds  for  his  work :  "  My  dear  boy,  why  don't  you  get  some  of  your 
friends  to  give  you  a  piece  of  plate  ?"  As  the  humor  of  which  we  spoke 
before  was  the  perfection  of  the  noblest  emotions,  so  this  manager' s^ 
smartness  is  the  very  climax  of  all  that  is  mean  and  niggardly. 

Jogi*um  Brown  was  the  keeper  of  a  stable  in  Sheerness.  When 
the  stable  was  changed  to  a  theatre,  Jogrum  Brown  still  held  his  position^ 
but  his  title  was  doorkeeper ;  and  finally,  when  the  theatre  became  a 
church,  Jogrum  Brown  was  there  as  sexton;  and  as  he  formerly  showed 
the  spectators  to  their  seats,  he  now  conducted  them  to  their  graves. 
Here,  also,  we  see  a  grim  wit,  that  claims  origin  from  the  most  humble 
walks  of  life.  An  emotion,  then,  which  is  so  universal,  and  in  some 
instances  national  and  even  provincial,  admits  of  various  degrees  of 
cultivation  ;  but  in  every  instance  proves  itself  the  near  kinsman  of  per- 
fection, whether  the  perfection  of  the  high,  the  low,  or  the  intermediate. 
A  French  writer  has  divided  mankind  into  two  classes,  those  who  have 
more  appetites  than  dinners,  and  those  who  have  more  dinners  than 
appetites.  In  the  former,  we  may  place  that  lean  and  hungry  Cas- 
Bius  race  of  men,  who  always  wear  a  sardonic  grin,  but  yet  enjoy 
what  they  can  get,  and  think  with  pleasure  of  what  is  to  come.  In 
the  latter  class,  we  may  arrange  those  unfortunate  individuals,  who, 
though  they  are  pampered  with  all  the  delicacies  the  intellectual 
market  can  afford,  suffer  the  tortures  of  indigestion,  and  are  aiiiicted 
with  that  most  terrible  of  diseases,  mental  dyspepsia. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  great  intellects  of  the  world,  we  shall  find 
that,  at  the  pinnacle  of  their  power,  they  all  loved  wit.  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson  cracked  many  good  jokes  over  their  ale ;  and  Aubrey 
says  of  the  former,  "  He  was  a  handsome,  well-shaped  man,  verie  good 
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erie  ready  and  smooth  wit."  The  race  of  great 
daring  the  reign  of  CharleB  the  Second,  cmd  after 
(8,  were  men  whose  highest  happiness  it  was  to 
there  do  so.  After  them  comes  Dr.  Johnson, 
somewhat  clumsy,  was  always  pervaded  with  a 

that  charmed  even  those  who  were  the  objectK 
ih  him  are  associated  the  greatest  men  of  Britain, 
palatire  halls  or  in  the  literary  world.  They 
mor,  and  all  history  may  be  searched ;  Oeesar, 
tes,  and  Lord  Bacon  were  witty  men ;  Cicwo, 
an,  Pope,  Dryden,  Oowley,  Solout  and  Socrstea, 
Df  pleasantry  and  mirth.  They  ta&y  hare  per- 
;ood  feeling  of  wit  and  sonred  it  into  saroMins 
heirs  is  the  blame.  And  virtue  must  not  suffer 
le  in  her  name.  Bat  when  wit  is  leavened  with 
lusly  checked  by  conscience ;  when  it  is  the  power 
;  only  great  in  iutellect,  but  great  in  honor  and 
lity  and  rehgion ;  wit  is  then  the  most  deligbt^l 

Says  Sydney  Smith,  "  There  is  no  more  inter- 
n  to  see  the  eSects  of  wit ;  than  to  observe  it 
relaxing  dignity,  unfreezing  coldness ;  teaohioj^ 
pain  to  smile,  extorting  reluctant  gleams  of 
mcholy,  and  charming  oven  the  pangs  of  grief . 
snt  wit  is  surely  the  flavor  of  the  mind.  Man 
'8  by  plain  reason  and  tasteless  food ;  but  Glod 
nd  flavor  and  brightness  and  Uughter  and  per- 
he  days  of  man's  pilgrimage  and  to  charm  hie 
le  btu'ning  waste. 


HE  TEMPEEANCE  SENSATIONALISTS, 
d  tone ;  give  np  the  pions  distortion  of  eyes ;  give 
ise ;  give  up  affectation ;  ceaae  to  look  npoa  this 
ey  of  tears ;  «llow  os  to  have  our  legitimate  share 
rorld,  which  Qad  grants  ns  so  plentifully,  and  we 
epared  for  the  world  to  come  than  by  absteraioos 
■torture.  In  one  word,  try  not  to  bend  the  straight 
.  an  elastic  steel  band  that  'finally  will  rebound  and 
face,  if  you  carve  it  vi(dentiy. — ^rom  a  recent 
mc€  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jt^trow. 


HYMN  FOE  PENTECOST. 

Again  we  now  before  Thee  stand, 

O  God  of  old  I  with  festal  glee  ; 
Free  children  of  a  gloriouB  land 

The  covenant  renew  with  Thee. 
For  though  deep  error's  heavy  guilt 

Kests  yet  upon  our  heart  and  soul, 
Thy  word's  inheritance  Thou  wilt 

That  we  should  guard  to  life's  last  goal. 

And  when  religion's  victory 

Will  all  the  earth  have  sanctified, 
The  heav'nly  rule  of  charity 

The  hearts  of  mankind  purified  : — 
Then  will  all  o'er  the  world  resound 

Again  that  holy,  awful  word,  j 

Proclaimed  to  us  on  Sinai's  mount :  ! 

I 

"  /  am  iK  Eternal  Ood^  thy  Lord  r 

And  into  one  great  brotherhood 

That  call  the  human  race  will  turn ; 
To  know  Thee,  to  be  just  and  good, 

And  love  each  other,  they  will  learn. 
The  patient  lamb  and  quiet  sheep. 

With  wolves  and  lions  strong  will  play  ; 

And  heav'nly  peace,  serene  and  deep. 

Will  «hed  on  earth  its  blissful  ray. 

» 

And  all  will  worship  Thee  alone. 

Our  sole  Redeemer,  God,  and  Lord  I 
Contention  will  no  more  be  known 

On  earth  enlightened  by  Thy  word. 
All  men,  inspired  by  truth  and  love. 

With  one  accord  will  then  exclaim : 
^'  The  Lord  is  ONE  in  heav'n  above. 

And  ONE  on  earth  His  glorious  Name !" 

M.  M. 


' 


GEORGIA  COTTON  MILLS. 

A  VISITOR  to  the  South  should  always  make  it  a  point  to  visit 
Georgia,  for  she  is  certainly  the  Empire  State  of  the  Scuth,  and 
is  far  distancing  her  sister  States  in  lier  onward  march.  Li  nothing 
has  Georgia  so  progressed  as  in  cotton  manufacturing.  Columbus, 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  has  more 
money  invested  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing  than  any  other 
city  in  the  State.  This  place  is  beautifiilly  located,  and  Nature  ha* 
been  most  lavish  in  making  her  par  excellence  a  manufacturing  centre* 

The  river  affords  ample  power,  and  the  falls  extend  from  this 
point  up  the  river  for  over  twenty  miles.  So  easily  controlled  is 
this  immense  power  that  there  have  been  actually  no  repairs  to  the 
dams  and  walls  in  four  yeai*s. 

The  Eagle  and  Phenix  Mills,  situated  directly  in  the  city,  are  the 
largest  mills  in  the  South.  The  company  owning  these  mills  have 
left  the  old  worn  rut  so  long  followed  by  Southern  Manufacturing 
companies  and  are  a  progressive  concern,  making  a  great  variety  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  of  beautiful  styles  and  designs.  As  these 
mills  make  almost  altogether  colored  goods,  they  have  an  immense 
dye-house  attached,  something  unusual  in  Southern  mills,  which 
generally  confine  themselves  to  brown  or  unbleached,  undyed  goods^ 
These  mills  are  splendid  exponents  of  the  vim  and  energy  of  their 
founder,  Wm.  H.  Young,  a  man  of  rare  energy  and  sagacity,  and 
whose  acumfen  and  labor  have  been  rewarded  by  great  success.  It  was 
with  much  pleasure  we  made  a  careful  survey  of  this  whole  property, 
and  give  below  some  of  our  observations  and  conclusions. 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  the  South  possesses  the  grandest 
climate  in  the  known  world  for  manufacturing ;  a  climate  genial  and 
pleasant,  which  forever  forbids  the  great  difficulties  of  frosts  and  ex- 
treme cold ;  when  we  consider  that  the  transportation  on  the  raw 
material,  the  middle-men's  charges,  and  re-shipment  of  the  goods  them- 
selves, are  all  saved,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  advantages  of 
manufacturing  in  the  South.  Labor  is  fast  becoming  plentiful  and 
skilled,  and  nothing  is  needed  to  give  wondcrftil  impetus  to  the  great 
industry  but  capital^  and  this  the  Southern  people  are  saving  wid  cre- 
ating. The  Eagle  and  Phenix  Co.  are  running  at  present  three  mills^ 
and  are  this  year  enlarging  their  operations,  at  the  same  time  reserving 
a  portion  of  their  yearly  profits  to  erect  still  another  larger  mill.  They* 
have  now  in  constant  employ  twenty-two  thousand  spindles  and  six 
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hundred  and  fifty  looms ;  eight  hundred  and  seventy  operators  are 
employed,  who  look  contented  and  happy.  The  company's  village  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  houses,  besides  churches  and  school  housed, 
located  just  across  the  river,  is  a  cheerful,  picturesque  sight— the 
houses  all  having  gardens  attached,  the  streets  wide  and  clean.  The 
company  have  a  capital  stock  of  $1,250,000,  and  a  reserve  surplus  fund 
of  $313,000.     The  profits  of  the  last  year  were  18  per  cent. 

The  fabrics  manufactured  embrace  a  great  variety  of  checks, 
plaids,  stripes,  tickings,  ginghams,  cottonades,  doeskins,  jeans,  rope, 
thread,  and  cordage.  We  never  saw  handsomer  colors  and  more  per- 
fect goods  than  the  ceaseless  looms  of  these  mills  are  constantly 
turning  out.  This  company  have  no  agents,  but  sell  all  their  produc- 
tion direct  from  the  office,  sellingto  merchants  only.  The  chefd^csuvre 
of  this  establishment  is  their  celebrated  cotton  blanket,  a  marvel  of 
beauty  and  cheapness,  made  entirely  of  cotton,  but  soft,  warm,  and 
pleasant.  A  practical  amelioration  of  the  poverty  and  dependence 
of  the  poorer  classes  is  oflfered  in  the  Eagle  and  Phenix  Savings 
Department,  which  has  gathered  already,  in  leas  than  a  year  from  its 
organization,  from  the  idle  sums  which  would  have  been  wasted  or 
hoarded  without  interest,  over  $200,000.  The  establishment  of  this 
Savings  Institution  has  had  a  happy  effect  upon  the  hard-fisted,  honest 
working  people,  causing  them  to  start  that  habit  which  alone  can  ever 
make  men  independent,  viz.,  economy.  N.  J.  Bussey,  Esq.,  whom 
we  remember  with  pleasure,  is  the  capable  president  of  this  company. 
To  G.  Gunby  Jordan,  treasurer,  we  are  indebted  for  valuable  statistics 
and  a  personal  inspection  of  the  mills,  water  power,  and  the  com- 
pany's various  departments. 
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Whbbb  spades  grow  bright  and  idle  swords  grow  dull ; 
Where  jails  are  empty  and  where  barns  are  full ; 
Where  church-paths  are  with  frequent  feet  out-worn, 
Law  courtyards  weedy,  silent,  and  forlorn  ; 
Where  doctors  foot  it  and  where  farmers  ride  ; 
Where  age  abounds  and  youth  is  multiplied  ; 
Where  these  sighs  are,  they  clearly  indicate 
A  happy  people  and  well  govern'd  state. 


THE  ERA  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

history  of  every  country,  epidemice  have  depleted 
United  States  are  not  excepted  from  the  nil-j. 
ench  as  Bniall-pox,  spotted  fever,  Asiatic  cholera, 
171  States  yellow  fever,  have  succeeeively  made  havoc 
In  our  large  cities,  especially  in  New  York,  at 
each  year,  and  from  apparently  local  causes,  a  large 
d,  affecting  us  to  an  alarming  extent;  yet,  as  we 
seldom  direct  our  attention  to  the  fearful  increase 
ing  from  accidents.  The  present  is  indeed  a  very 
1.  Never  was  known  such  terrible  fatality  from 
[;h  maiming,  bruising,  ecalding,  burning,  crushing, 
[t  is  difficult  for  ua  to  comprehend  the  moltiplicity 
they  are  gathered,  if  we  may  thus  speak,  into  an 
id  placed  before  ns.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
om  loss  at  sea  of  aise  ocean  steamers  in  twelve 
•e  horror-stricken  as  we  enumerate  eight  hundred. 
er  snch  circumstances,  though  mentally  horrible, 
iless,  unless  accompanied  by  a  boiler  explosion  or 
ot  shudder  at  the  loss  of  twenty-one  poor  fellows 
n  on  the  Tigress  t  The  most  terrible  calamities 
I  with  physical  suffering  as  well  as  mental  agony, 
1  our  rivers  by  steamboat  explosions,  and  on  land 
ins  upon  railways,  midnight  holocausts  by  sudden 
mills  and  in  mines,  and  even  of  boilers  under  side- 
h  we  walk  unconscious  of  even  the  possibility  of 
»nes  and  missiles  from  buildings  elevated  or  in 
3n ;  falling  signs,  chimneys,  shutters,  runaway 
iving,  careless  carrying  and  nse  of  firearms  and 
lay  nothing  of  numerous  other  agencies  by  which 
forfeited.  Men  leave  their  homes  in  the  morning, 
inces  of  accident  or  death  to  one  of  safe  return.  A 
criminal  carclesBness  is  neoessarily  comprehended 
n  of  affairs.  "When  will  we,  as  a  people,  become 
human  life  ?  Surely  the  principle  of  self-preserva- 
the  thought  of  family  and  social  refiponslbilities, 
to  greater  care  over  onr  own,  and  less  reckles 
itliors. 


QUALITY  ABOVE  QUANTITY. 

FBOH  THE  TALVXTD. 

m 

The  Talmud  Jemshalmi  (Treatise  Berachoth)  relates,  that  when 
Babbi  Abbun,  the  son  of  Rabbi  Cheeya.  fell  into  the  sleep  of  death, 
flabbi  Zcira,  who  had  first  entered  the  chamber  of  the  departed 
Babbi,  quoted  the  following  text:  Sweet  is  sleep  of  a  laboring  man, 
whether  he  eat  little  or  much. "  (Ecc.  v.  2.)  "  Indeed,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "the  departed  Rabbi  Abbun,  the  son  of  Rabbi  Cheeya,  has 
achieved  more  during  the  twenty-eight  years  of  a  studious  life  than 
many  eminent  scholars  in  a  hundred  years."  The  Rabbi  continued 
to  illustrate  his  remarks  by  the  follovring  parable : 

A  king  once  engaged  several  artists,  amongst  whom  there  was  one 
who  distinguished  himself*  by  peculiar  abilities  and  skill,  far  superior 
to  any  of  his  fellow-laborers.  The  king,  attracted  by  the  masterly 
display  of  his  art,  was  greatly  delighted,  associated  and  conversed, 
with  him,  .and  held  liim  in  high  regard.  Evening  arrived,  and  the 
respective  artists  demanded  their  pay,  which  they  were  ordered  to 
receive  in  full,  without  any  distinction.  This  gave  rise  to  complaint. 
**  Why  shall  he,"  exclaimed  the  other  artists,  "  who  worked  only  a  few 
hours  in  the  day,  receive  an  equal  reward  as  we  who  worked  unre- 
mittingly during  the  whole  day  ?" 

"  Silly  creatures,"  replied  the  king,  "  because  he  accomplished 
more  in  two  hours  than  you  have  during  the  whole  day." 

"And  this,"  the  Rabbi  continued,  "is  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  the  assiduous  and  diligent  laborer,  however  few 
his  years  ;  he  will  be  recompensed,  yea,  even  more  than  he  who  has 
lived  for  a  Imndred  years. " 


•»• 


A  PRAYER  FOR  FAITH. 

God  of  my  fathers  !  merciful  and  just, 
Who  into  being  shaped  this  breathing  dust, 
Teach  me  its  rebel  passions  to  control, — 
Pour  Thy  influence  o'er  my  restless  soul. 

Teach  me  to  look  beyond  the  gloomy  grave ; 

For  Thou,  O  Father  !  still  art  nigh  to  save, 

When  rising  from  the  dark  and  cheerless  tomb, 

I'll  walk  with  Thee  in  renovated  bloom.  C.  D.  L.  H, 
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HI. 

THE   TOUBO    INFISMABY   OF   NEW    OSLEAN8. 

This  excellent  inBtitution,  as  its  name  implies,  is  situated  in  New 
Orleans,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  the  late  Judali 
Touro  of  that  city.  Always  foremost  in  good  works  during  his  life- 
time, this  noble  philanthropist  has  immortalized  his  name  by  the  num- 
ber of  bequests  left  to  public  charities  and  institutions,  not  the  least 
worthy  of  which  is  the  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch.  Within  a  few  months  after  his  death,  his  executors,  Rezin 
Davis  Shepherd,  Aaron  Keppel  Josephs,  Gershom  Kursheedt,  and 
Pierre  A.  D.  Cazenave,  together  with  Messrs.  George  Jonas  and  Benja- 
min Florance  and  Rev.  JamesK.  Gutheim,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  venerable  founder,  by  taking  possession  of  the  buildings  and 
lots  on  the  corner  of  Calliope  and  New  Levee  streets,  which  had  been 
bequeathed  for  that  purpose,  and  organizing  a  society  for  "  affording  sur- 
gical and  medical  aid,  comfort  and  protection  to  deserving  and  needy 
Israelites."  Obtaining  a  charter  of  incorporation  on  May  Ist,  1854,  the 
new  society  commenced  its  existence  on  May  15,  under  the  following 
board  of  administration :  George  Jonas,  President;  R.  D.  Shepherd, 
Vice-President ;  B.  Florance,  Treasurer ;  Rev.  J.  K.  Gutheim,  Secre- 
tary ;  P.  Cazenave,  A.  K.  Josephs,  and  G.  Kursheedt,  Directors. 

There  being  no  fund  provided  for  the  management  of  the  institution, 
the  directors,  desirous  of  commencing  operations  forthwith,  leased  the 
property  for  five  years  to  Dr.  J.  Bensadon,  a  resident  physician  of  New 
Orleans,  to  be  used  by  him  for  his  own  purposes  and  benefit  as  a  hos- 
pital, on  the  condition  that  he  would  receive  and  treat  free  of  all 
charge,  and  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  his  lease,  all  the 
sick  Jewish  poor  who  may  apply  or  be  sent  to  him.     In  this  way  the 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by  Bapbael  DV,  Lbwdv,  in 
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infirmary  was  opened  on  May  27,  1854,  from  wliicl 
10,  1855,  flixty-two  patients  were  received,  Fror 
November  15,  of  the  same  year,  thirty-nine  patic 
thus  showing  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  one  patie 
the  benefits  of  the  charity  during  a  term  of  eighteen 
nnmber,  seventy-nine  were  cured  and  twenty-two  < 
tors  during  this  time,  and  for  three  years  afterwart 
frayed  all  the  extra  expenses  incurred  wliich  did  not 
agreement  with  Dr.  Bensadon.  ■ 

For  over  four  years,  the  society  consisted  only  oi 
the  board — the  original  incorporators.  On  February  S 
it  was  proposed  to  elect  additional  members,  andMe 
son,  L.  B.  Cain,  Joseph  Simon,  Isaac  Hart,  and 
joined  the  society.  Mr.  Joseph  Simon  then  entered  i 
of  Mr.  A.  K.  Josephs. 

On  May  15, 1859,  Dr.  Bensadon's  contract  expi 
newed  for  two  years,  with  the  nnderstanding  that  he 
tain  fixed  rent  for  the  buildings,  in  addition  to  the 
ment  of  receiving  the  poor.  On  July  6th  of  the  t 
stitutioD  and  by-laws  were  adopted. 

On  June  19,  1860,Me6srB.  S.  Friedlander,  M.  Gc 
man,  Joseph  Magner,  L.  Regensberger,  B.  Da  Silv 
and  Wm.  Davis  were  elected  members.  At  the  ai 
this  year  a  new  board  of  officers  was  formed,  and  the 
men  were  elected :  George  Jonas,  President ;  Rev.  Jj 
Vice-President;  Isaac  Hart,  Treasurer;  L.  H.  Josej 
M.  Simpson,  Joseph  Sit&on,  and  B.  Florancc,  Directo 

On  October  15,  1861,  Dr.  Bensadon's  second  con 
was  then  thought  advisable,  in  consequence  of  tin 
considerations,  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  working 
so  far  as  related  to  the  hospital  benefits.  A  resolul 
passed  to  the  effect  "  that  the  Touro  Infirmary  be 
commodation  of  needy  and  deserving  Israelites,  i 
and  under  the  special  supervision  of  Rev.  James  K. 
placed  a  heavy  responsibiHty  on  the  shoulders  of  Mi 
is  only  just  to  say,  that,  as  usual  with  that  exceller 
fulfilled  hia  duty  conscientiously  and  zealously,  t 
the  institute  continued  until  March,  1865,  when  tli 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Associ 
as  almshouses,  imtil  again  required  for  their  legitim 
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t  gain  of  11,605.40.  During  the 
e  cases  were  treated ;  the  recei] 
Its  $6,414.26. 

1870,  to  May,  1871,  two  hund 
reated,  of  whom  two  hundred 
>d  or  improved,  and  twenty-foii 
lumber  of  eases  treated  was  due  I 
ras  raging  as  an  epidemic.  Dur 
I'aleuce,  from  25  to  30  beds  wer 
i  receipts  for  that  fiscal  year  wen 
■23.08, 

ending  May,  1872,  there  were  on 
which  one  hundred  and  forty-ti 
ed,  and  ten  died ;  the  receipts  sh 
an  actual  cash  expenditure  of  $6, 
ly  the  indebtedness  which  had  Ix 

the  expenses  being  greater  th 
themselves  of  an  authorization 
<  buildings.  This  was  done  to  t} 
.  Tsaac  Levi  became  Tice-presider 

Messrs.  Ben  Gersou,  Charles 
ors  in  the  places  of  the  retiring  n 
)llowing  year  1872-3,  one  Imndre 
'  whom  one  hundred  and  five  we 
ve  died,  and  five  remained  nn( 
ed  to  $8,726.60 ;  the  disbursomer 

members  on  the  roll  358. 
port  presented  at  the  annual  me 
defatigable  Secretary,  Mr,  Josej 

served  the  institution  with  mi 
ion  to  urge  on  the  members  the 
ixertion  toward  bringing  about  a 
jnt  societies  in  the  city.  His  we 
;ood  sense  and  sound  judgment,  b 
r  large  cities  as  well  as  to  Ne 
rom  quoting  them: 
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incnbus  upon  all  other  charitabL 
',  the  Home  alone  excepted ;  and 
ny  societies ;  too  many  divided  ct 
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ing  the  Home,  there  are  six  charitable  associations  in  our  midst,  all  with 
noble  aims  and  purposes — ^it  is  true,  and  yet  inefficacious,  as  all  they 
aim  at  doing  separately,  can  be  better  done  jointly. 

"What  is  the  effect  of  their  separate  endeavors  ?  Encouragement 
of  pauperism,  continual  appeals  to  an  impoverished  and  impatient 
community,  until  this  impatience  eventuates  in  complete  indifference 
and  a  determination  to  abstain  from  giving  to  any.  And  yet,  how 
strange  the  anomaly  in  our  city !  Magnificent  places  of  worship 
are  erected  to  the  hono*  and  glory  of  the  Most  High,  the  community 
show  their  delight  and  admiration,  even  the  most  retentive  purses 
are  opened  for  the  sacred  purpose,  but  yet  the  object  for  which 
places  of  worship  are  really  built :  the  cultivation  and  encouragement 
•of  the  virtue  of  charity,  is  lost  sight  of.  Why  ?  Not  because  charity 
is  extinct  amongst  our  people  ;  for  every  day's  occurrences  testify  to 
their  benevolence,  and  to  their  readiness  to  make  sacrifices,  but 
merely  because  they  see  the  uselessness  of  giving  to  divided  efforts, 
and  are  tired  of  being  bored  every  day  by  another  collector. 

"  All  feel  this  to  be  the  truth,  all  know  that  the  remedy  is  in  their 
own  hands,  all  desire  the  accomplishment  of  something  better  and 
more  practical.  But  the  moral  courage  is  wanting  to  speak  out  in 
plain  words  the  wishes,  the  wants,  and  necessities  of  the  community. 
Let  the  men  of  influence  amongst  us  speak  plainly,  let  them  come 
together  and  take  counsel  how  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the 
community  into  one  great  benevolent  body,  instead  of  seeing  the  means 
and  energies  of  the  separate  bodies  frittered  away  upon  shadows.  It 
<ioe8  not  require  the  gitl  of  prophecy  to  predict,  that  the  condition  of 
the  Infirmary  to-day  will  also  be  that  of  the  other  charitable  bodies, 
unless  that  magic  word  which  is  to  work  a  radical  cure,  is  pronounced 
and  practically  demonstrated ;  and  that  word  is:  Consolidation  !" 

The  Secretary  has  indeed  sounded  the  right  key-note,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  good  advice  will  be  heeded  by  those  in  whose 
hands  lies  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  It  has  already  been  pro- 
-ductive  of  much  good,  and  it  is  capable  of  further  increasing  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  thereby  accomplishing  all  the  desires  of  its 
noble  founder.  But  to  accomplish  this  requires  time,  patience,  and 
perseverance,  and  the  united  efforts  of  the  entire  Jewish  community 
of  New  Orleans.  Wishing  the  institute  every  possible  success  in  the 
future,  we  conclude  this  sketch  by  appending  the  names  of  the 
present  Board  of  Officers : 

L-  B.  Cain,  President ;  Isaac  Levi,  Vice-president ;  Henry  Stern, 
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Treasurer ;  Joseph  Magner,  Secretary ;  Rev.  J.  K.  Giitheiin,  Ben  Ger- 
son,  Charles  Simon,  B. Florance,  and  Joseph  Dreyfus,  Managers;: 
Dr.  F.  Loeber,  House  Surgeon  and  Resident  Physician ;  Drs.  I.  L^ 
Crawcour,  B.  Maas,  Howard  Smith,  and  Oscar  Laang,  Visiting 
Physicians;  Joseph  Levy,  Superintendent. 


DEFENCE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 
AGAINST  THE  ATTACKS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS. 

BT  D.  R  DB  LABA. 
(eighth  AKTIOLB.) 

We  will  suppose  that  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Catholic  Worlds 
and  insisted  upon  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Irish  Immigration! 
Society*  be  adopted  and  carried  into  effect ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
school  fund  be  divided  between  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  only  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  these  two  bodies  respectively,, 
thus  virtually  establishing  sectarian  schools  as  substitutes  for  the 
present  schools,  though  retaining  the  latter  for  the  benefit  of  sucb 
parents  as  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  national 
system  of  education,  what  will  be  the  lea^t  evil  results? 

Let  us  suppose,  farther,  that  in  all  the  schools  the  rising  generation* 
receive  theoretically  that  religious  instruction  which  is  required,  de-^ 
manded,  and  appreciated  by  each  and  every  religious  body  according, 
to  its  respective  views  on  this  subject,  namely,  the  duty  each  owes  to» 
God,  and  by  all  in  common ;  also,  those  duties  which  tliey  owe  to 
their  fellow-men ;  and,  lastly,  those  which  they  owe  to  their  country 
in  common,  as  citizens;  and  in  order  that  the  children  in  all  the 
schools  be  constantly  reminded  of  these  duties,  we  will  imagine  the 
walls  of  all  the  different  school-rooms  to  be  decorated  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscriptions : 
. "  Love  God  above  all,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."! 

*Be8olution  of  the  Irish  BenevoleDt  Society,  as  reported  in  the  '*  Herald"  of  22d* 
October,  1S73. 

t  As  thyself :  this  rendering  of  the  word  XXSOZ  is  incorrect.  The  meaning  is,  as  thy- 
eqnal,  thy  fellow-man.  To  loTe  others  as  we  love  ourselves  is  contrary  to  natnre  and 
reason,  and  indeed  to  experience.  Snch  a  law  cannot  have  been  given  by  Ood,  who- 
does  not  command  an  impoesibility.  The  prefix  3  does  not  mean  ''as,"  but  ''  like,"" 
*'  becanse  '*  ("  he  is  "  being  understood).    S^e  Exod.  xv.  11,  and  many  other  passages. 


t 
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^^  He  that  saith  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  liis  brother,  is  in 
darkness  even  until  now.  He  that  hateth  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?" 

"  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons :  but  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  by  Him." 

"  Love  your  enemies.  Bless  them  that  curse  you.  Do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  wliich  despitefuUy  use  you 
and  persecute  you." 

"  What  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?" 

In  all  the  non-Catholic  schools  we  may  also  meet  with  the  following 
teachings  from  the  lips  and  pens  of  "  benighted  "  heathen,  which 
may  (perhaps),  notwithstanding  tliis,  be  admissible  also  in  the 
Catholic  schools. 

THE   PEAYEB   OF   SIMFLICIUS. 
*'  O  Thoa,  whose  pow'r  o*er  moving  worlds  presides, 
Whose  Yoioe  created,  and  whose  wisdom  guides ! 
On  darkling  man  in  pnre  effulgence  shine. 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine ! 
'Tis  thine  alone,  to  calm  the  pious  breast 
With  silent  confidence  and  holy  rest. 
From  Thee,  great  Gk)d,  we  spring ;  to  Thee  we  tend  ; 
Path,  Motive,  Guide,  Original  and  End." 

THE  GOLDEN  VEB8E8  OF  PTTHAGOBAS. 

SiLf -examination. 

"  Let  not  soft  slumber  dose  thine  eyes. 

Before  thou  recollectest  thrice 

Thy  train  of  action  through  the  day. 

*  Where  have  my  feet  found  out  their  way  ? 

What  have  I  leam'd  where'er  Tve  been, 

From  all  I've  heard,  from  all  I've  seen  ? 

What  know  I  more,  that's  worth  the  knowing ; 

What  have  I  done  that's  worth  the  doing  ? 

What  have  I  sought,  that  I  should  shun  ? 
.  What  duty  have  I  left  undone  ? 

Or  into  what  new  follies  run  ? ' 

These  self -inquiries  are  the  road, 

That  leads  to  virtue  and  to  God."* 

We  will  also  imagine  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  preceding  inscrip-* 
tions,  we  find  (in  the  Catholic  schools  exclusively)  the  following 
"  extracts  from  the  Catholic  Press." 

"  The  God  of  Protestantism  is  one  of  the  Devils a  dirty  Devil."t 

*The  Church  coniemns  the  classics  as  models,  bat  recommends  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  both  for  style  and  matter, 
t  **  Freeman's  Journal." 
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od,  no  man  lias  any  right  to  be  of  any  religion  but  the  ' 

)  have  no  religion,  have  no  conscience  that  people  who 
are   bound  to  respect.""     (Note  the  teachings  of  the 

od,  or  in  the  spiritaal  order,  we  recognize  no  equality 

estantisn)  and  Catholicity."* 

itism  ia  American  heathenish  superstition  and  politico- 

nism."    (A  Catholic  letter  in  Herald.) 

ates  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Trent  closed   their 

by  pronouncing  the  following  curse.     At  the  snggestion 

ing  officer,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who  cried  out 

reties,'  all  the  Bishops  responded  with  one  voice,  *  Cnrse, 

ools  we  may  find  inscribed  on  the  walls,  the  following 
nd: 

y  father  and  thy  mother." 

ursetli  his  father  or  mother  let  him  die  the  death." 
lolie  schools,  we  shall  or  may  find  the  following  oath 
erte: 

SB  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Borne  is  the 
'■i  divine,  saving,  old,  and  true  doctrine;  but  theProtea- 
erroneous,  blnsphempus,  atsjursed,  liei-etical,  damning, 
odly,  etc..  Hence,  we  curse  {maledictoa  pronunciamve) 
(ho  educated  ns  in  the  heretical  faith;  we  curse  also 
ied  in  our  minds  any  doubts  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
rse  the  books  which  we  have  read,  and  whicli  contain 
1  and  blasphemous  doctrines.  We  curse,  also,  all  the 
1,  whilst  we  lived  in  the  heretical  faith;  that  we  may 
able  for  tliem  before  God  at  tlie  last  day.  We  more- 
long  as  a  drop  of  blood  remains  in  our  veins,  to  pursue 
'rotestant  faith,  in  every  way,  secretly  and  openly,  with 
ind  (clam  ei  aperte,  violenter  et  fraudulenter),  with 
2ed,  yea,  even  with  the  sword."  (See  "  Authentic 
Professio  Fidei  TridentiniB,"  by  G.  F,  Mohnike.) 
oth  the  Catliolic  and  non-Catholic  stUi(M)l8  we  may  see 
;  supplication  addressed  to  the  Deity  both  by  the 
he  Psalmist. 

■  "  Cntbolic  Worid." 
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that  the  righteous  nation  which  keepeth  the 
[saiah  xxvi.  2.) 

into  those  that  be  good  and  to  them  that  are 
'     (Pa.  cxxv.  4.) 

shools,  this  will  be  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
io : 

irth  to  witness,  that  by  '  the  good  '  is  to  be 
1,  all  good  women,  whether  free  or  bondmen, 
9n-Israelite,  whetlier  worshipers  of  God  or 
to  the  deeds  of  each,  so  will  the  spirit  of 
him.  The  love  of  our  fellow-m^n  has  no 
ound  to  love  even  idolaters."  (Talmud.^ 
>1«,  we  may  find,  by  .way  of  comment,  the 

!  and  eurse,  in  the  name  of  AlmigJUy 
n,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  name  of 
Paul,  and  oar  own,  all  Lutherans,  Zwinglians, 

Anabaptists,  etc.,  all  apostates  from  the 
IB  all  other  heretics,  whatever  they  may  call 
ee  who  believe  them,  receive  them,  patronize 
lose  who  read  their  books  withont  our  per- 
ind  defend  them,  for  whatever  reason  it  may 
',  wiiatever  may  be  the  pretext  or  design ; 

those  who  through  obstinacy  withdraw  their 
e  reigning  pontiff).  (See  the   Bull  in    €ana 
t  Rome  on  Holy  Thursday.) 
1 1  view  the  question  of  "exclusively  Catho- 

a  religious,  but  from  a  social  and  political 
I  do  not  inquire  into  tlie  propriety  of  all  these 

curses,  etc.,  but  call  attention  to  the  tendency 
fluence  they  must  exercise  on  the  docile  and 

youth.  Let  ns  then  further  imagine  two 
me  street  or  contiguously,  and  I  now  invite 
■f  me  on  a  visit  to  both.  It  is  the  honr  at 
!  their  respective  schools.  They  issue  forth 
respective  homes.  The  children  from  the 
*  barracks "  recognize  some  of  their  former 
ed  from  the  "  God-learing  "  schools.  The 
hildren  of  Koman  CathoUc  parents,  who  had 
s,  not  only  J>ecau6e  these    public  national 
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:  the  Blighteet  difficnlty  and  select  those  with  whom 
I  contact.  What  ought  he  to  do  ? ' 
es  the  Catholic  can,  in  obedience  to  the  command^ 
:tioDB  and  iDterconrse.  He  can  do  so  without  any 
i  he  not  bound  to  do  so  ? '  *  But  it  will  be  objected, 
cannot  everywhere  or  fit  all  times  avoid  coming  in 
Catbolicfl  without  making  some  eacrifice.'  '  But  is 
"aith  not  entitled  to  some  sacrifice  f ' 
■cnmstanceR  over  which  he  has  no  control '  (can  he 
mtrol  them!)  'often  render  intercourse  with  non- 
able/  '  But  does  he  endeavor  to  the  utmost  of  his: 
ich  intercourse  f"     ("The  Friend  of  Truth  "of  23d 

:e  anj  more  extracts ;  enough  has  been  shown  to  ex- 
d  spirit  of  the  whole  article  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
rcourse  withnon-Catholica. 

at  advantages  derived  by  the  community  from  tlio 
at  present  established  and  conetitutedT— schools 
of  all  religious  donoininationa  meet  in  good  fellow- 
liing  of  the  path  of  t^llow-citizensliip.  Children  are' 
*ct  with  each  other,  associate  together  witlkout  inquir- 
omination  a  schoolmate  belongs.  But  whilst  the 
loininations  associate  in  the  common  schools  for  all^ 
ther,  and  in  after-life  funn  those  useful  associations 
cemented  at  school ;  if  the  Catholic  children  are 
ate  dchools,  apart  from  all  others,  what  will'  be  the 
with  such  conuecl  as  that  given  by  the  "Friend  of 
immation  of  the  wish  expressed  and  duty  inculcated 
'  avoid  and  shun  the  society,  intercourse,  and  if  pos- 
IS  relations  with  non-Catholics  i  The  result  will  be 
hatred  of  the  past  ages  against  all  non-CatboUcs,  as 
rt  of  all  good  Catholics.  If  that  duty  be  held  as- 
as  three  centuries  ago ;  if  a  hatred,  not  less  intense 
len,*  though  its  manifestation  is  kept  in  cheek  by 
)wer  of  surrounding  counteracting  influences  of  the 

The  reoent  murder  uid  matjlttion  in  Meiioo,  of  Ur.  Bte- 
nuBBionary,  and  the  ukckiDg  of  bia  dweUing.  Tb«  apology-,. 
were  "  ignorant  senii'SavageB,'' Is  timplj  ridionlons.  I  hava 
•aae  han  nothing  to  do  with  these  religions  ontrages ;  but  thak 
ffeot  is  produced  by  one  and  the  name  canse. 
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irresistible  march  of  enlightenment ;  if  bucI 
with  foreign  CatholiciBm  eteadilj  labor! 
■conntry,  in  religion,  politics,  education, 
tantism,  jealously  on  watch  and  ward  but  i 
opposed  to  native  American  interests ;  ( 
between  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  feit 
and  attachment  to  the  land  of  the! 
between  Old  and  New  Catholicism,  a; 
say,  in  the  words  already  quoted  elsewhere 
wrongly  applied — "  it  does  not  require  tl 
see  the  downfall  of  this  great  uid  glorio 
A  religious  war  in  this  country  at  some  ; 
ipoBsibility. 

Great  stress  ib  laid  upon  the  imaginary 
their  children  such  an  education  as  they  c 
•ents,"  we  are  told,  "  have  the  natural  at 
their  children,  and  this  right  implies  a  du 
spring  the  best  education  they  can  ;"  ant 
the  State,  are  the  judges  of  what  ought  t 
for  their  cliildren." 

This  is  one  of  those  sophisms  by  which 
caught.  Tell  a  n:;an  what  he  likes  to  hea 
applaud.  The  duty  on  the  parts  of  parer 
to  their  children  is  very  different  from  the 
education  as  they  deem  best.  However  h 
tliis  statement  may  be,  it  is  a  mere  arg 
plain  English,  clap-trap. 

If  par^its  are  the  proper  judges  as  to  n 
for  their  children,  then,  a  fortiori,  non- 
proper  judges  of  this  matter  as  Catholic 
by  the  Eight  Rev.  Lecturer  "i  I  can  hard 
statement  of  the  most  esteemed  Catholi< 
been  asserted  to  be  "the  only  intelligent 
country,"  namely,  the  Catholic  World  :  t 
•fore  God  to  be  of  any  religion  but  the  C« 

*  BasolntioD  of  tha  Irish  Benerolenl  So^atj  aa  rep 
22dOatober,  18T3. 

t  Three  thoiu*nd  jean  were  penoitled  b;  God  to 
appeared.  Six  handred  yean  after  its  appeaiaooe, 
religion  to  appear  and  to  make  three  hundred  miUio 
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have  no  religion,  have  no  conscience  which  people  who  have  religion 
^are  bound  to  respect;"  and  that  the  1^  children  of  Protestant  parents- 
must  be  unmade  of  their  Protestantism." 

Who  will  be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that,  for  instance,  parents  who 
train  up  their  children  to  the  lowest  vices  and  the  greatest  crimes,, 
have  the  right  and  possess  the  proper  judgment  to  give  their  offspring 
such  an  education?  This  may  be  an  extreme  supposition,  and  if  such 
cases  exist,  they  may  be  exceptional;  yet  such  parents  dOy  and  are 
known  to  the  public  authorities  to  exist.  Is  not  the  example  fur^ 
niehed  in  their  own  lives  by  parents  education  ?  We  have  seen  the 
condition  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  shanties  on  the  rocks,  as  described 
in  a  preceding  paper.  Are  not  these  shanties  so  many  schools?  Yet 
the  worst  has  not  been  told^  and  cannot  be  told  in  a  family  paper 
like  the  present.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  male  part  of  the  juve- 
nile population. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  pursued  in  these  papers,  to  make  no 
statement  that  is  not  borne  out  and  illustrated  by  fact,  and  not  to 
state  any  fact  unsupported  by  evidence,  I  shall  quote  the  following : 

"  A  police  oflScer's  attention  was  called  yesterday  to  the  existence  of  a 
sad  case  of  destitution,  the  result  of  drunkenness,  in  a  tenement  house 
No.  42  Gold  street,  Brooklyn  ;  an  inspection  resulting  in  the  discov- 
ery of  Alexander  Bailey,  a  workman  forty-two  years  of  age,  reduced 
to  a  dying  condition  from  the  excessive  use  of  stimulants,  and  two 
children  who  were  suffering  for  want  of  food.  The  little  ones  are 
three  and  six  years  of  age  respectively.  .  .  .  The  mother  of  the  chil- 
dren is  a  prisoner  in  the  penitentiary,  to  which  she  was  consigned 
several  days  ago  for  intoxication."* 

"  Coroner  Whitehill .  .  .  was  summoned  to  hold  an  inquest  over 
the  body  of  John  Kelcher,  aged  fourteen  years,  the  son  of  a  widow 
of  Irish  nativity,  who  died  suddenly  in  the  shanty  No.  171  Butler 
street  (*  Darby's  Patch,'  Tenth  Ward).    The  coroner,  on  entering  • 
the  abode,  which  was  one  ef  squalor  and  misery,  was  struck  with  the 


years  later,  ProtestantiBm  appeared.  The  number  of  prof  esaora  of  Judaiam  baa  dou- 
bled sinoe  their  diaperaion,  notwithatanding  the  havoo  made  among  them  for  centoriea 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  And  in  addition  to  all  thia,  there  exiat  yet  600  milliona  of 
pagans.  How  is  it  thac  a  Gk>d  of  justice,  who  could  in  an  instant  open  the  eyes  of  the 
'*  blind,'*  permits  after  aiz  thousand  years  nearly  five-sixtha  of  the  human  race  to  oon> 
tinue  in  their  blindness  ?  Which  is  on  the  side  of  right,  a  God  of  truth  or  the  Catholic 
press  ?  For  at  this  moment,  six  thousand  years  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the 
1,300  millions  of  the  human  race,  not  above  250  or  200  millions  are  Boman  Catholics. 
•** Herald"  of  August  12th,  1878. 
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esent  coneHtated,*  and — withdrawal  of  such 
ental  or  other  foreign  interference,  and  absolute 
if  the  state. 

jer  of  being  changed  into  "  brute  beasta,"  the 
ind  ohildreu  instructed  and  disciplined  in  the 
e  thirty  thousand  that  roam  about  the  streets 
>ot  in  a  school  1     Yet  there  are  persons  foolish 

0  deny  to  the  state  the  right  to  withdraw  such 
atody  of  their  parents,  and  take  their   training 

of  youthful  corruption  and  depravity  are  not 
are  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
ys  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen,  ready 
►cation,  often  without  any  provocation,  and  from 
or  a  spirit  of  evil,  to  use  the  knife  or  pistol, 
ier  home  influence  of  those  parents  who,  we  are 
ev.  Bishop  McQuade,  have  the  right  to   traiu 

manner  they  deem  -best  for  them ;  drill  them 
las  peculiar  to  exclusively  Catholic  education ; 
ito  their  hands;  teach  them  that  the  Church  has 

the  power  to  absolve  from  the  punishment  of 
'  the  assurance  given  to  Kixon,  that  the  scaffold 

1  by  a  few  feet-lengths  of  rope  ;  prepare  them  for 
en  too,  in  the  words  of  W.  0.  D.,  "  a  man  does 
a  prophet,  to  tell  what  will  happen,  at  some  no 

(then  no  longer)  "  free  and  "  (then   no  longer) 
of  the  West." 
delusively  Catholic  education,  and  consequently 

seems  to  have  arisen  professedly  from  anxiety 
are  of  the  rising  generation,  but  in  reality  from 
sd  apprehension  of  the  extinction  of  Catholicism 
ill  be  shown  hereafter. 


rard  of  two  yean  ago,  Kltboagb  the  first  of  thsae  papers  did 
IS.  Since  then,  and  indeed  quite  recently,  edaoatioa  has 
'  law.  I  h&ve  not  Been  the  aot ;  bat  milssa  this  oonditioa 
d  in  acoordanoe  with  the  aystem  hitherto  pnrsned,"  the  law 
it  of  very  limited  benefit  Free  edaoatioii  noder  the  aaper- 
9m  will  defeat  the  end  whioh  ought  always  and  abore  all 
w.  Ton  might  as  well  attempt  to  fill  with  liqnid  a  bottom- 
roe  paroohial  schools  by  the  side  of  the  pnblio  schools. 
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we  suppress  the  public-school  system,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted, 
it  will  prove  the  damnation  of  the  country." 

The  Fre&marCs  Journal  of  19th  February,  1874,  has  the  following 
article  "copied  from  the  New  York  Evening  Expresa^'^  which  the 
editor  of  the  former  paper  introduces  with  the  following  words : 
"We  copy  the  following  without  comment — ^it  needs  none." 

"  The  school  of  Natural  History  which  Prof.  Agassiz  has  established, 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  this  city,  who  gave 
not  only  Penikese  Island,  but  an  additional  $50,000 — ^is  destined  to 
form  a  notable  educational  feature  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Emi- 
nent professors  will  deliver  free  lectures,  and  the  charges  for  board 
are  to  be  at  cost.  The  professor  announces  that  the  school  will  be 
opened  without  ceremony.  Penikese  Island  affords  no  accommoda- 
tion for  strangers,  and  nobody  can  be  invited  to  visit  the  island  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  school.     Prof.  Agassiz  says : 

" '  I  have  provided  rooms  and  board  for  all,  but  made  no  allowance 
for  supernumeraries.  All  the  arrangements  have  been  made  upon  the 
most  economical  plan.  The  dormitories  have  been  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  school,  and  no  rent  will  be  charged  beyond  a  percant- 
age  on  the  bed-room  furniture.  A  caterer  has  been  engaged,  who 
will  provide  for  the  table  and  keep  the  rooms  in  order,  superintend 
washing,  etc.,  and  the  expense  thus  incurred  will  determine  the 
charge.' 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  new  school  will  become  a  popular  sum- 
mer resort  for  students  and  teachers." 

This  extract  from  the  New  York  Evening  Express  is  headed  in 
the  Freeman^s  Journal  "  without  comment,"  thus : 

"  Paganism  RainpanV^ 
The  study  of  natural  history  paganism  I 

The  hatred  of  the  national  system  of  education  exhibits  itself  in 
"  more  ways  than  one."     For  instance: 

In  St.  Louis,  the  Catholic  Benevolent  Societies  expel  all  mem- 
bers who  permit  their  children  to  attend  the  public  schools.  This 
is  not  surprising,  for  in  Father  Parrel's  pulpit  in  this  city,  the  Re- 
demptorist  Fathers,  after  denouncing  the  public  schools  in  no  measur- 
ed terms,  and  designating  them  as  nurseries  of  immorality,  have  told 
all  the  parents  who  would  not  withdraw  their  children  from  such 
schools  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  mission — 
in  other  words,  that  a  compliance  with  this  pronunciamento  was  a 
condition  of  absolution.  Father  Preston  in  a  recent  sermon  declared 
Vol.  IV.— 19 
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CHAPTER  ZIV. 

lie  Btonn  inareBaea ;  hark !  hoT  dimnallj 
sonnds  along  the  cloiBten  I 

I  on  I  luBlened,  beuing  thus  my  light, 

irosa  my  path,  not  fitly  pacea  off, 

law  a  mardeied  oorae,  atretahed  on  its  baok, 

neued  tritfa  new  blood,  as  Uiongfa  bnt  freshly  alain. 

Joutak  BUI.LIB. 

t  adjoining  the  council-room  of  the  caatle,  and  Belect- 
tha  Bceno  of  King  Ferdinand's  banquet,  wae  at  the 
)f  the  storm  filled  with  the  expected  guests.  Fiom 
e  there  assembled,  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the 
i-rragonese,  the  first  atateamen  and  bravest  warriors 
the  usual  animated  discussion,  the  easy  converse, 
1,  had  strangely,  and  almost  unconsciously,  sank  into 
ision,  so  nniversal  and  profound,  that  every  effort  to 
id  resume  the  general  topics  of  interest,  was  fruitless. 
F  was  grave  almost  to  melancholy,  though  more  than 
ired  to  shake  it  oS,  and  speak  as  usual.  Men  found 
ering  to  each  other,  as  if  they  feared  to  speak  aloud — 
)able  and  invisible  horror  were  hovering  round  them. 
!en  that  the  raging  storm  without  affected  all  within, 
F  awe,  to  which  even  the  wisest  and  the  bravest  are 
^.Imighty  utters  His  voice  in  the  tempest,  and  the 
lof  men  comes  home  to  the  proudest  heart.  But  there 
e.  One  was  missing  from  the  council  and  the  board ; 
Ferdinand  Morales  was  vacant,  and  unuttered  but  ab- 
occupied  every  mind.  It  was  full  two  hours,  rather 
given  hour  of  meeting ;  the  council  itself  had  been 
3  at  length  held  without  him,  but  so  unsatisfactory 
t  many  subjects  were  postponed.  They  adjonrned  to 
n ;  but  the  wine  circled  but  slowly,  and  the  king 
is  chair,  disinclined  apparently  for  either  food  or 
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■m  increases  fearfully,"  observed  the  a^ 
n  of  the  king,  aa  a  Q&sh  of  lightning  bl 
f  such  extraordinary  length  and  brilliai 
itrOB,  witli  which  the  room  was  lighted, 
d.  It  was  followed  by  a  peal  of  thandei 
I  had  been  dieeharged  above  their  headt 
to  be  shivered  on  the  board.  "  Unha] 
it." 

;ter  ont  than  in,"  observed  another, 
lessing  its  fury,  and  gloom  most  depress 

ce  'tis  the  shadow  of  the  coming  evil,"  r 
"  Old  legends  say,  there  is  never  a  sto 
some  national  evil  on  its  wings," 
they  so )"  demanded  the  king,  sudden 
i.nd  is  there  truth  in  it  J" 
jrs  of  such  marvels  would  bring  your  G 
ftlamity  always  followed  such  a  temp 
may  or  may  not  be.  For  my  own  part 
1  are  ourselves  the  workers  of  evil — no 

:  casual,  if  evil  has  occurred  to  Don  Fi 
I  snbject  will  alike  have  cause  to  assoc 
il  calamity,"  answered  the  king,  betn 
lit  engrossing  subject  of  his  thoughts. 

K  d^Estaban  replied  that  he  had  seen 

sunset. 

ere,  my  Lord — at  home  or  abroad  J " 
ivn  mansion,  which  he  said  he  had  not  > 
inder. 

V  seemed  he  i    In  health  as  usual )" 
liege,  save  that  he  complained  of  a'St 
ning  him  for  all  exertion," 
dlnde  to  the  council  of  to-night  V 

my  Lord,  rejoicing  that  he  should  be  c 
1  bis  most  unwonted  mood  of  idleness," 
)me  evil  has  befallen  him,"  rejoined  t 
of  his  brow  denied  the  calnrness  implie< 
I  have  done  wrong  in  losing  all  this  tii 
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Le  added,  turning  to  the  Senor  of  Aguilar,  "  give  orders  that  a  band 
of  picked  men  scour  every  path  leading  hence  to  Morales'  mansion  : 
head  them  thyself,  an  thou  wilt,  we  shall  the  more  speedily  receive 
tidings.  Thine  eyes  have  been  more  fixed  on  Don  Ferdinand's  vacant 
;6eat,  than  on  the  board  this  last  hour ;  so  hence,  and  speed  thee,  man. 
It  may  be  he  is  ill :  we  have  seen  men  stricken  unto  death  from  one 
hour  to  the  other.  If  there-be  no  trace  of  him  in  either  path,  hie 
thee  to  his  mansion  ;  but  return  not  without  news.  Impalpable  evil 
is  ever  worse  than  the  tangible  and  real." 

Don  Alonzo  scarcely  waited  the  conclusion  of  the  king's  speech, 
so  eager  was  he  to  depart ;  and  the  longing  looks  cast  after  him  be- 
trayed how  many  would  have  willingly  joined  him  in  his  search. 

"His  wife  ?"  repeated  the  king,  in  answer  to  some  suggestions  of 
his  kinsman's.  "  Nay,  man ;  hast  thou  yet  to  learn,  that  Morales'  heart 
would  break  ere  he  would  neglect  his  duty  ?  No :  physical  incapacity 
would  alone  have  sufficient  power  to  keep  him  from  us — no  mental  ill." 

Kthe  eflfbrt  to  continue  indifferent  conversation  had  been  difficult 
before,  it  now  became  impossible.  The  very  silence  felt  ominouB. 
What  evil  could  have  befallen?  was  asked  internally  by  each  individ- 
ual ;  but  the  vague  dread,  the  undefined  horror  of  something  terrible 
impending,  prevented  all  reply ;  and  so  nearly  an  hour  passed,  when, 
far  removed  as  was  the  council-room  from  the  main  body  of  the  cas- 
tle, a  confusion  as  of  the  entrance  of  many  feet,  and  the  tumultuary 
^sound  of  eager  voices,  was  distinguished,  seeming  to  proceed  from 
the  great  hall. 

"  It  cannot  be  Don  Alonzo  so  soon  returned,"  remarked  the  Duke 
•of  Murcia;  but  even  as  he  spoke,  and  before  the   king  had  time  to 
make  an  impatient  sign  for  silence,  so  intently  was  he  listening,  the 
Lord  of  Aguilar  himself  re-entered  the  apartment. 

"  Saints  pf  heaven !"  ejaculated  the  king,  and  his  exclamation  was 
echoed  involuntarily  by  all  around.  The  cheek  of  the  warrior,  never 
known  to  blanch  before,  was  white  as  death ;  his  eye  haggard  and 
wild;  his  step  so  faltering,  that  his  whole  frame  reeled.  He  sunk  on 
the  nearest  seat,  and,  with  a  shuddering  groan,  pressed  both  hands 
before  his  eyes. 

"Wine!  wine!  give  him  wine!"  cried  Ferdinand  impetuously, 
pushing  a  brimming  goblet  toward  him.  "  Drink,  man,  and  speak, 
in  Heaven's  name.  What  frightful  object  hast  thou  seen,  to  bid  thee 
quail,  who  never  quailed  before  ?  Where  is  Morales  ?  Hast  thoa 
found  him  ?" 
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"  Ay,"  muttered  Don  Alonzo,  evidently  struggling  to 
ergiee,  while  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  single  monoBj 
every  heart  to  shudder. 

"  And  where  ie  he  ?     Why  came  he  not  hither  i 
our  royal  aummoDB}"   continued  the  king,  hurrying  < 
gaeetion  with  such  an  utter  disregard  of  hie  usual  caln 
ble  cautiouBnesB,  that  it  betrayed  far  more  than  words 
dreaded  the  senor's  reply.     "  Speak,  man ;  what  has  dt 

"  Death  /"  answered  the  waiTior,  his  suppressed  grii 
breathing  in  hia  hollow  voice ;  and  rising,  he  approach) 
seat,  and  kneeling  down,  said  in  that  low,  concentratec 
reaches  every  ear,  though  scarce  louder  than  a  whispe 
murdered  I" 

"  Murdered  !"  reiterated  the  king,  as  the  word  was 
the  various  intonatioDs  of  horror,  grief,  and  indigna 
around  ;  and  he  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  Aguilar's  shot 
man,  how  can  this  be  ?  Who  would  dare  lift  up  the  a 
against  him — ^him,  the  favorite  of  our  subjects  as  of  oun 
had  cause  of  enmity — of  even  rivalship  with  him?  Th 
ken,  man ;  it  cannot  be !  Thou  art  scared  with  the  sig 
and  no  marvel :  but  it  cannot  be  Morales  thou  hast  seei 

"  Alas !  my  liege,  I  too  believed  it  not ;  but  the  mu 
now  lying  in  the  hall  will  be  too  bloody  witness  of  my  t 

The  king  released  his  hold,  and  without  a  word  of  re 
from  the  apartment,  and  hastily  traversing  the  long 
many  stairs,  neither  paused  nor  spoke,  till,  followei 
nobles,  he  reached  the  hall.  It  was  filled  with  soldie 
loud  and  furious  voices,  mingled  execrations  deep  and  i 
murderer!  with  bitter  lamentations  on  the  victim.  A 
reapectftil  hush  acknowledged  the  presence  of  the  sove 
nand's  Krowa  were  darkly  knit,  hia  lip  compressed,  hia 
sternly  over  the  dense  crowd ;  but  he  asked  no  question 
his  hasty  stride  till  he  stood  beside  the  litter  on  which,  c 
mantle,  the  murdered  one  was  lying.  For  a  single  n 
dently  pau^d,  and  bis  countenance,  usually  so  controllc 
betray  emotion,  visibly  worked  with  some  atrong  fi 
seemed  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  his  fears,  bj 
movement  oflifting  up  the  mantle.  Butat  length,  and  ^ 
movement,  it  was  cast  aside ;  and  there  lay  that  nohli 
rigid  in  death  1     The  king  pushed  the  long,  jetty  hair, 
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the  cheek  on  wUicU  it  had  fallen  ;  aud  he  recognized, 
h,  thoiiglittul  brow,  now  wliite,  cold  as  marble ;  the 
whose  fixed  aDd  glaesy  Btare  had  so  horribly  replaced 
li'gence,  the  sparkling  Imtre  so  lately  there.  The 
wiiite  of  deatli  was  already  on  his  cheek ;  his  lip, 
ipressed,  and  tlie  letl  hand  tightly  clenched,  as  if  the 
^n  tlms  violently  reft  from  the  body,  without  a  strong 
igony.  His  right  hand  had  stiffened  round  the  hilt 
d  sword,  for  the  murderous  blow  had  been  dealt  from 
1  such  fatal  aim,  that  death  must  have  been  almoBt 
id  the  tight  gra^  of  his  sword  the  mere  instinctive 
firing  nature.  Awe-etruck,  chilled  to  the  heart,  did 
1b  of  the  departed  gather  round  lum.  On  the  ^i%t 
nantle,  an  irresietible  yell  of  curses  on  the  murderer 
the  soldiery,  wrought  into  fnry  at  thus  beholding 
lized  commander ;  but  the  stern  woe  on  the  sovcr- 
ihed  them  into  silence ;  and  the  groan  of  grief  and 
»ped  involuntarily  from  Ferdinand's  lips,  was  heard 
lall. 

er  ?"  at  length  demanded  many  of  the  nobles  at  the 
"  Who  has  dared  do  this  awful  deed  ?     Don  Alonzo, 
to  his  person — ^no  trace  of  his  path  i" 
ce  and  clue  enough,"  was  tlie  brief  and  stem  reply, 
is  secured  1" 

med  the  king,  roused  at  once ;  "  secured,  sayest  thou  ? 
ef  we  had  well-nigh  forgotten  justice.  Bring  forth 
iven ;  we  would  demand  the  reason  of  this  cowardly 
idemn  him  to  the  death  of  torture  which  his  crime 
lim  confront  his  victim.  Why  doyoupause,  my  Lord  ? 
rderer." 

nzo  stood  irresolute,  and  a  full  minute  passed  ere  he 
m  who  had  accompanied  him.  A  figure  was  iristantly 
arms  strongly  secured  in  liis  own  mantle,  and  his  hat 
his  face,  tliat  not  afeaturc  could  be  distingniBhed.  Still 
thing  in  his  appearance  that  struck  a  cold  chill  of 
trt  of  the  king,  and  in  a  voice  strangely  'expresBive 
amraanded— "  Remove  his  hat  and  mantle  :  we  should 

d,  for  there  was  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
inner  drees  wae  also  stained  with  blood,  aB  were'  his 
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hands.  His  cheek  was  ashy  pale ;  his  eye  bloodshot  and  pale ;  and 
his  whole  appearance  denoting  such  excessive  agitation,  that  it  would 
have  gone  far  to  condemn  him,  even  had  there  been  no  other  proof. 

"  Stanley  1"  burst  from  the  astonished  king,  as  a  wild  cry  ran 
round  the  hall,  and  "Death  to  the  ungrateful  foreigner  !" — ^^  Death 
to  the  baBe-bom  Englishman  I" — "  Tortures  and  death  !"  escaped,  in 
every  variety  of  intonation,  fix)m  the  fierce  soldiery,  who,  regardless 
even  of  their  sovereign's  presence,  drew  closer  and  closer  round, 
clashing  their  weapons,  and  with  difBculty  restrained  from  tearing 
him  to  pieces  where  he  stood. 

^'  He  was  my  foe,"  muttered  the  prisoner,  almost  unconscious  of 
the  .import  of  his  words,  or  how  far  they  would  confirm  the  suspicions 
against  him.  "  He  robbed  me  of  happiness — ^he  destined  me  to 
misery,  I  hated  him ;  but  I  did  not  murder  him.  I  swore  to  take 
his  life  or  lose  my  own  ;  but  not  thus — ^not  thus.  Great  God  1  to  see 
him  lying  there,  and  feel  it  might  have  been  my  hand.  Men,  men ! 
would  ye  quench  hatred,  behold  its  object  stricken  before  you  by  a 
dastard  blow  like  this,  and  ye  will  feel  its  enormity  and  horror.  I  did " 
not  slay  him ;  I  would  give  my  life  to  the  murderer's  dagger  to  call 
him  back,  and  ask  his  forgiveness  for  the  thoughts  of  blood  I  enter- 
tained against  him  ;  but  I  touched  him  not — ^my  sword  is  stainless." 
"  Thou  liest,  false  traitor  1"  exclaimed  Don  Felix,  fiercely,  and  he 
held  up  the  hilt  and  about  four  inches  of  a  sword,  the  remainder  of 
wliich  was  still  in  the  body.  "  Behold  the  evidence  to  thy  black  lie  I 
My  liege,  tliis  fragment  was  found  beside  the  body  deluged  in  gore. 
We  know  the  hilt  too  well  to  doubt,  one  moment,  the  name  of  its 
possessor;  there  is  not  another  like  it  throughout  Spain.  It  snapt  in 
the  blow,  as  if  more  honorable  than  its  master,  it  could  not  survive  so 
foul  a  stain.     What  arm  should  wield  it  save  his  own  ?" 

A  universal  murmur  of  execration  acknowledged  this  convincing 
evidence ;  doubly  confirmed,  as  it  seemed  to  be  by  the  fearful  start 
and  mtittered  exclamation,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  the  moment  it 
was  produced.  The  nobles  thronged  round  the  king,  some  entreat- 
ing him  to  sentence  the  midnight  assassin  to  instant  execution  ;  others, 
to  retain  him  in  severest  imprisonment  till  the  proofs  of  his  guilt 
could  be  legally  examined,  and  the  whole  European  World  hear  of 
the  crime,  and  its  chastisement;  lest  they  shoidd  say  that,  as  a  foreign- 
er, justice  was  refused  to  him.     To  this  opinion  the  king  leaned. 

"  Ye  counsel  well  and  wisely,  my  lords,"  he  said.  "  It  shall  not 
be  said,  because  the  murdered  was  our  subject,  and  the  murderer  an 
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alien,  that  he.  was  condemned  without  examination  of  proofs  against 
him,  or  being  heard  in  his  own  defense.  Seven  suns  hence  we  will 
onrselveB  examine  every  evidence  for  or  against  him,  which  your 
penetration,  my  lords,  can  collect.  Till  then,  Don  Felix,  the  prisoner 
is  your  charge,  to  be  produced  when  summoned ;  and  now  away  with 
the  midnight  assassin — ^he  has  polluted  our  presence  too  long.  Away 
with  the  base  ingrate,  who  has  thus  requited  our  trust  and  love ;  we 
would  look  on  him  no  more." 

With  a  rapid  movement  the  unfortunate  young  man  broke  from  the 
.guard,  which,  at  Don  Felix's  sign,  closed  round  and  sought  to  drag 
him  from  tlie  hall,  and  flung  liimself  impetuously  at  Ferdinand^s  feet. 

"  I  am  no  murderer !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  such  passionate 
agony,  that  to  any  less  prejudiced  than  those  around,  it  must  at 
least  have  raised  doubt  as  to  his  guilt.  ^'  I  am  not  the  base  ingrate 
jrou  would  deem  me.  Condemn  me  to  death  an  thou  wilt,  I  kneel 
not  to  sue  for  life ;  for,  dishonored  and  suspected,  I  would  not  accept 
It  were  it  offered.  Let  them  bring  forward  what  they  wiU,  I  am 
innocent.  Here,  before  ye  all,  in  presence  of  the  murdered  victim,  by 
all  held  sacred  in  Heaven  or  on  E^arth,  I  swear  I  slew  him  not !  K 
I  am  guilty  I  call  upon  the  dead  himself  to  rise,  and  blast  me  with 
his  gase !" 

Involuntarily  every  eye  turned  toward  the  corpse ;  for,  vague  as 
such  an  appeal  might  seem  now,  the  age  was  then  but  barely  past, 
when  the  assistance  of  the  murdered  was  often  required  in  the  dis- 
<50very  of  the  murderer.  Many  a  brave  heart  grew  chill,  and  bro^^^l 
cheeks  blanched,  in  anticipation  of  the.  unearthly  sign,  so  fully  were 
they  convinced  of  Stanley's  guilt,  but  none  came.  The  stagnated 
blood  did  not  flow  forth  again — ^the  eye  did  not  glare  with  more 
•consciousness  than  before — ^the  cold  hand  did  not  move  to  point  its 
finger  at  the  prisoner ;  and  Don  Felix, fearing theeffect  of  Stanley's 
appeal  upon  the.King,  signed  to  the  guards,  who  rudely  raised  and 
ibore  him  from  the  hall. 

The  tumults  of  these  events  had  naturally  spread  far  and  wide  over 
the  castle,  reaching  the  apartments  of  the  queen,  who,  perceiving  the 
awe  and  terror  which  the  raging  tempest  had  excited  in  her  attend- 
:ants,  though  incapable  of  aught  like  fear  herself,  had  refrained  from 
dismissing  them  as  usual.  The  confusion  below  seeming  to  increase 
with  every  moment,  naturally  excited  her  surprise  ;  and  she  command- 
•ed  one  of  her  attendants  to  learn  its  cause.  Already  terrified,  none 
seemed  inclined  to  obey,  till  a  young  girl,  high-spirited,  and  daunt- 
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of  that  fatal  night  profoundly  secret,  lest  confusion  should  be  aroused 
in  the  easily  excited  populace,  or  her  terrible  loss  too  rudely  reacli  the 
ears  of  the  most  painfully  bereaved.  These  orders  were  punctually 
obeyed. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

'*  Yet  again  methinlcs 
Some  milmown  sorrow,  ripe  in  Future's  womb, 
Ib  coming  toward  me ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothing  trembles.    At  something  it  grieves 
More  than  the  parting  with  my  lord." 

Si 


LoKO  did  Marie  Morales  linger  where  her  husband  had  left  her  after 
his  strangely  passionate  farewell.  His  tone,  his  look,  his  embraee 
haunted  her  almost  to  pain — all  were  so  unlike  his  wonted  calmness; 
her  full  heart  so  yearned  toward  him  that  she  would  have  given 
worlds,  if  she  had  had  them,  to  call  him  to  her  side  once  more — ^to  con- 
jure him  again  to  forgive  and  assure  her  of  his  continued  trust — to  tell 
him  she  was  happy,  and  asked  no  other  love  than  his.  Why  had  lie 
left  her  so  early,  when  she  felt  as  if  she  had  so  much  to  say — somucli 
to  confide?  And  then  her  eye  caught  the  same  ominous  cloud  wliiclv 
had  so  strangely  riveted  Don  Ferdinand's  gaze,  and  a  sensation  of  awe 
stole  over  her,  retaining  her  by  the  casement  as  by  some  spell  which 
she  vainly  strove  to  resist ;  until  the  forked  lightnings  began  to  illu- 
mine the  murky  gloom,  and  the  thunder  rolled  awfully  along.  De- 
termined not  to  give  way  to  the  heavy  depression  creeping  over  lier^ 
Marie  summoned  her  attendants,  and  strenuously  sought  to  keep  up  an 
animated  conversation  as  they  worked.  Not  expecting  to  see  her  lni8- 
band  till  the  ensuing  morning,  she  retired  to  rest  at  the  first  paitial 
lull  of  the  storm,  and  slept  calmly  for  many  horn's.  A  morning  of 
transcendent  loveliness  followed  the  awful  horrors  of  the  night.  Tlie 
Sim  seemed  higher  in  the  heavens  than  usual,  when  Marie  started 
from  a  profound  sleep,  with  a  vague  sensation  that  something  ten-ible 
had  occurred ;  every  pulse  was  throbbing,  though  her  heart  felt  stag- 
nant within  her.  For  some  minutes  she  could  not  frame  a  distinct 
thought,  and  then  her  husband's  fond  farewell  flashed  back;  but  what 
had  that  to  do  with  gloom  ?  Ringing  a  little  silver  bell  beside  lier,, 
Manuella  answered  the  summons,  and  Marie  anxiously  inquired  for 
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Bon  Ferdiaaud.  Had  lie  not  yet  reton 
ness — the  deadly  Bickneas  of  indefinable 
-every  faculty,  as  Mannella  answered  in  tl 
much  beyond  his  usual  hour. 

"  Send  to  the  castle,  and  inqnire  if  aug 
-exclaimed;. hastily  rising  as  she  spoke, 
toilet.  She  wae  scarcely  attired  before  i 
And  voice  of  alarm,  brought  information  t 
from  the  palace  were  in  the  court,  bringin 
the  instant  attendance  of  Donna  Marie. 

"  Oh  I  lady,  dearest  lady,  let  me  go  wit 
suddenly  clasping  her  robe  and  bursting  i 
my  good,  noble  master— something  horrit 
■will  not  tell  me  what.  Every  face  I  se 
voice  seems  suppressed — every — " 

"  Hnsh  I"  angrily  interposed  Manuella, 
lips  lose  their  glowing  tint,  and  her  eyee 
God's  sake,  still  thine  impudent  tongue ; 
Taahoess." 

"  EJll  1  who  is  killed  ?"  gasped  Ma 
Where  is  my  husband  I" 

"  Detained  at  the  palace,  dearest  lady," 
■*'  This  foolish  boy  is  terrified  at  shadows, 
her  Grace  has  sent  a  litter  requiring  th 
haste,  for  she  wills  no  delay.  Carlotta, 
girl !  Alberic,  go  if  thou  wilt :  my  Lord 
go,"  she  continued  some  little  time  aftoi 
Tnents  speedily  placed  her  passive,  almo 
litter ;  and  she  caught  hold  of  the  page's 
of  tone,  *'  go  ;  and  return  speedily,  in  mei 
ie  impending ;  better  know  it  than  this  te 

How  long  an  interval  elapsed  ere  she  a 
Marie  knew  not.  The  most  Incongmous 
another,  through  her  bewildered  brain — n 
hers  and  her  husband's  fatal  secret :  hf 
sentenced,  and  she  thus  summoned  to  b 
when  partially  relieved  by  the  thought, 
never  taken  place  in  Spanish  annals — wh; 
possibility  ? — ^fiashed  back,  clear,  ringing, 
^Stanley's   fatal   threat ;    and   the   cold   i 
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betrayed  the  aggravated  agony  of  the  thought.  With  her  hiiBband 
she  could  speak  of  Arthur  cabnly ;  to  herself  she  would  not  even 
think  his  name :  not  merely  lest  he  should  unwittingly  deceive  again^ 
but  that  the  recollection  of  his  suffering — and  caused  by  her— ever 
created  anew  thoughts  and  feelings  which  she  had  vowed  unto  her- 
self to  bury,  and  forever. 

Gloom  was  on  every  face  she  encountered  in  the  castle.  The  very 
soldiers,  as  they  saluted  her  as  the  wife  of  their  general,  appeared  to 
gaze  upon  her  with  rude,  yet  earnest  commiseration ;  but  neither 
word  nor  rumor  reached  her  ear.  Several  times  she  essayed  to  ask 
of  her  husband,  but  the  words  died  in  a  soundless  quiver  on  her  lip. 
Yet  if  it  were  what  she  dreaded,  that  Stanley  had  ftdfiUed  his  threat, 
and  they  had  fought,  and  one  had  fallen — why  was  she  thus  sum- 
moned ?  And  had  not  Morales  resolved  to  avoid  him  ;  for  her  sake 
not  to  avenge  Arthur's  insulting  words  ?  And  again  the  thought  of 
their  fatal  secret  obtained  ascendency.  Five  minutes  more,  and  she 
stood  alone  in  the  presence  of  her  sovereign. 


It  was  told  ;  and  with  such  deep  sympathy,  so  gently,  so  cautiously^ 
that  all  of  rude  and  stunning  shock  was  averted ;  but,  alas  I  who 
could  breathe  of  consolation  at  such  a  moment  ?  Isabella  did  not 
attempt  it ;  but  permitted  the  burst  of  agony  full  vent.  She  had  so 
completely  merged  all  of  dignity,  all  of  the  sovereign  into  the 
woman  and  the  friend,  that  Marie  neither  felt  nor  exercised  restraint ; 
and  words  mingled  with  her  broken  sobs  and  wild  lament,  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  the  noble  heart  that  heard.  The  awful  nature 
of  Don  Ferdinand's  death,  Isabella  had  still  in  some  measure  con- 
cealed ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  Marie  had  strangely  connected  it  with 
violence  and  blood,  and,  in  fearful  and  disjointed  words,  accused  her- 
self as  its  miserable  cause. 

"  Why  did  not  death  come  to  me  ?"  she  reiterated ;  "  why  take 
him,  my  husband — my  noble  husband  ?  Oh,  Ferdinand,  Ferdinand  ! 
to  go  now,  when  I  have  so  learnt  to  love  thee !  now,  when  I  looked 
to  years  of  faithful  devotion  to  prove  how  wholly  the  past  was 
banished — ^how  wholly  I  was  thine  alone  1  to  atone  for  hours  of  suf- 
fering by  years  of  love  I  Oh,  how  couldst  thou  leave  me  friendless — 
desolate  V 

"  Not  friendless,  not  desolate,  whilst  Isabella  lives,"  replied  the 
queen,  painfully  affected,  and  drawing  Marie  closer  to  her,  till  her 
throbbing  brow  rested  on  her  bosom.     "  Weep,  my  poor  girl,  tears 
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ow  for  a  lose  like  tliis ;  and  long,  Ion, 
)pe  for  rfiBignation ;  but  liarrow  no 
aarJiil  ill  than  the  reality,   my^  child. 

be,  but  what  haa  been  ;  on  the  « 
I  the  beloved  one  we  have  lost.  ] 
nd  thou — " 

Ld  I  BO  treasured,  so  loved.  O  gri 
Bunk  down  at  her  feet,  clasping  her  re 
aay  see  him  in  life  once  more ;  that 
tell  me  once  more  he  forgives  me. 

but  once,  only  once,  and  I  will  be  c 
sear  this  bitter  agony.     Only  let  me 

Thou  knowest  not,  thon  canst  not  li 

3  him  tbou  shalt,  my  poor  ^rl,  if  it 
t ;  bat  hear  him,  alae  I  alas  I  my  chil 
for  Spain  and  her  sovereign's  sake, 
b^t  voice  could  be  recalled ;  and  lif 
return  !  Alas  I  the  blow  was  but  to 
e  blow  1  wliat  blow  ?  How  did  he 
Marie ;  her  look  of  wild  and  tearlesi 
last  words  had  escaped  unintentiont 
;  let  me  know  the  truth  I" 
3t  thon  not  thyself  alluded  to  violenc 
Answer  me,  my  child  ;  didst  tbou 
Lerous  Morales  with  such  feelings ! 
him  as  his  foe  V 

ching  lower  and  lower  at  ^abella's  i 
robe,  Marie's  reply  was  scarcely  audil 
ted. 

ne  ?"  she  repeated  almost  sternly ;  ' 
moment  1  contradict  thyself !  And 
irsh.  Poor  sufferer  !"  she  added,  ten< 
[arie  from  the  ground  ;  "  thou  hast  a 
the  base  wretch  who  has  dared  thus 
'  God  and  man,  stain  his  own  soul  witl 
lation,  be  him  whom  we  have  secarec 
thy  husband's  foe.  It  is  all  myster 
bat  his  mxu-der  shall  be  avenged.  A 
le  hand  to  do  the  dastard  deed." 
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"  Murder  !  who  was  his  murderer  ?"  repeated  Marie,  the  horror  of 
«neh  a  fate  apparently  lost  in  other  and  more  terrible  emotion ;  "  who 
could  have  raised  his  sword  against  my  husband  ?  Said  I  he  had  no 
foe  ?  Had  he  not  one,  and  I,  O  God  1  did  not  I  create  that  enmity  ? 
But  he  would  not  have  murdered  him  ;  oh,  no — ^no  :  my  liege,  my 
jgracious  liege,  tell  me  in  mercy — ^my  brain  feels  reeling — ^who  was 
the  murderer  ?" 

"One  thou  hast  known  but  little  space,  poor  sufferer,"  replied  the 
queen,  soothingly ;  "  one  whom  of  all  others  we  could  not  suspect  of 
such  a  deed.  And  even  now,  though  appearances  are  strong  against 
him,  we  can  scarce  believe  it ;  that  young  foreign  favorite  of  my  royal 
husband,  Arthur  Stanley." 

"  Stanlitt  1"  repeated  Marie,  in  a  tone  so  shrill,  so  piercing,  that 
the  wild  shriek  which  it  formed  rung  for  many  and  many  a  day  in  the 
ears  of  the  queen.  And  as  the  word  passed  her  lips  she  started  to 
her  feet,  stood  for  a  second  erect,  gazed  madly  on  her  royal  mistress, 
and  then,  without  one  groan  or  struggle,  dropped  perfectly  lifeless  at 
her  feet. 
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Fbepabb  and  purify  my  heart. 

Thou  who  receivest  mortal  prayer  1 

Its  sabbath-thoughts  to  set  apart 
From  every  worldly  hope  and  fear. 

Oh  I  lead  my  spirit  far  away. 

From  evil  haunts  of  human-kind  ; 

Withdraw  it  from  the  fragile  clay. 

In  which  Thou  hast  its  light  enshrined. 

Let  not  thy  servant  pass  unblest, 

From  mercy's  hallowed  dwelling-place  ; 

There,  when  my  frailties  are  confest, 
Givo  me  assurance  of  Thy  grace. 

P.  M. 


^       TALISMANS  AND  TALISMANIC  FIGUEES. 

BY   JAHEB  TOWNLKY,  D.D. 

The  almost  imiversal  prevalence  of  idolatry  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  was  accompanied  in  most  countries  by  the  dedication  of  repre- 
sentative  images  to  the  deities  they  worshiped.  The  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  the  first  objects  of  idolatrous  veneration,  had  their 
representative  idols,  supposed  to  be  under  the  special  influence  of  the 
planetary  bodies  to  which  they  were  dedicated,  and  possessing  through 
that  influence  a  prophetic  and  powerful  character.  The  astronomical 
pursuits  of  Chaldeans,  and  other  oriental  nations,  aided  the  influence 
of  idolatry,  and  soon  introduced  the  Bcienoe  of  astrology  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, and  induced  the  construction  of  horoscopical  and  talismanical 
images  and  figures.     Figures  of  this  description  are  termed  n^  (ma- 

ffan)  by  the  Hebrews ;  {^''JC*?!!  {tzelmenia\  image  or  figure,  by  the 
Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  Persians ;  DDS ?n  (talizmam)  or  QDT'lf 
(tzaliTnam)  by  the  Arabians  ;  and  drotxeta  {stoikeia)  by  the  Greeks^ 
The  Hebrew  term  magan  properly  signifies  a  paper,  or  other  material^ 
drawn  or  engraved  with  the  letters  composing  the  sacred  name 
Jehovah  or  with  other  characters,  and  improperly  applied  to  astrolo- 
gical  representations,  because,  like  the  letters  composing  the  Incom- 
municable Name,  they  were  supposed  to  serve  as  a  buckler  or  de- 
fense against  sickness,  lightning,  and  tempest. 

A  Persian  writer,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hyde,  defines  the  TeUsm  or 
Talisman  to  be  "  a  piece  of  art  compounded  of  the  celestial  powers 
and  elementary  bodies,  appropriated  to  certain  figures  and  positions 
and  purposes,  and  times  contrary  to  the  usual  manner ;""  and  Maimoni- 
des  remarks,  images  or  idols  were  called  Tzelam,imy  not  from  their 
figure  or  form,  but  from  the  power  or  infiuence  which  was  supposed 
to  reside  in  them. 

The  first  construction  of  astrological  or  talismanic  images  most  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  wish  of  the  idolaters  to  represent  the  planeta 
during  their  absence  from  the  horizon,  that  they  might  at  all  time 
have  the  opportunity  of  worshiping  either  the  planetary  body  itself  or 
its  representative.  Their  astrologers,  therefore,  who  appropriated  par- 
ticular colors,  metals,  stones,  trees,  etc.,  to  the  respective  planets,, 
formed  images  of  such  materials  as  were  appropriated  to  the 
planets  they  were  designed  to  represent,  and  constructed  them  when 
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>laDeta  were   in   their  exaltation,  and  in  a  happy  conjanction 

other  heavenly  bodies  ;  after  wliich  they  attempted,  by  incanta- 

rites,    to    inspire    the    fabricated    symbols    with   the    power 

influeQce  of  th^  planets  themselves.     Maniliua,  a   Latin  poet, 

ived  in  the  reign  of  Angnstns,  wrote  an  astrological  poem,  still 

extant,  etplajning  and  defending  the  science  and  votaries  of  astrology. 

He  Bnp|>0Bes  Mereurius  Triamegiatus  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 

astronomy,  and  that  the  science,  being  afterward  cultivated  by  the 

oriental  princes  and  priests,  they  introduced  astrology,  as  the  result 

and  perfection  of  their  studies  : 

Such  were  Ibose  wondrous  men  vbo  Qrat  ftom  tax 

Look'  d  up,  md  mw  fates  hanging  at  each  star : 

Their  ihon^te  ezteud«d  did  at  odm  comprise 

Ten  thousand  revolutions  ot  the  skiea  ; 

The;  muk'd  the  inflnence,  and  observ'd  the  power 

Of  eTsry  rign,  and  everf  fatal  hour ; 

What  tempeiB  they  bestow'd,  what  fortanSH  gave. 

And  who  was  doom'd  a  king,  who  bom  a  slave ; 

How  aspects  vary,  and  their  ohange  areat«s, 

Tbongh  little,  great  variety  in  fates. 

Thns  when  the  stars  their  mighty  round  had  ran 

And  all  were  fli'd  whence  first  their  race  began, 

What  hints  experience  did  to  search  impart 

They  join'd,  and  obtervation  grew  to  art; 

Thns  miss  were  frani'd,  for  by  example  ahown, 

They  knew  what  viould  be,  from  what  had  been  done  j 

They  saw  the  stars  their  oonstant  roand  maintain, 

Perform  their  oonrae,  and  then  retnra  again  : 

Hey  on  their  a^)eett  saw  the  Fates  attend, 

'ntdr  ohange  on  their  vaiety  depcoid. 

And  thanoe  they  Bx'd  nnalterable  laws. 

Settling  the  tame  effect  on  the  larne  aatue. 

•  •  •  •  » 

The  Ood  or  reason  which  the  orbs  doth  more, 

Makea  things  below  depend  on  signs  above , 

Though  far  remov'd,  though  hid  in  shades  ot  night, 

And  scarce  to  be  descried  by  their  own  li^t 

Yet  nation;  own,  and  men  their  influence  feel ; 

They  mle  the  public  and  the  private  will 
Landseer  ( Sabtean  Researcliea,  pp.  54,  60)  supposes  that  many 
of  the  ancient  engraved  Babylonian  or  Chaldean  signets,  still  preserved 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  cnrioua,  were  originally  designed  as  horosco- 
pical  representations  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
original  possessor,  tliough  destitute  of  any  astral  or  magical  influence. 
But  although  Landseer  and  some  others  suppose  that  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans or  Babylonians  attributedno  special  or  amnletic  influence  to  these 
Vou  IV.— 20 
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rtain  that  extraordinary  power 
to  imagee  or  figures  formed  oi 
rinciplcB.  Traditioo  states  tl: 
a  maker  of"  TalismanB,  or  lit 
r;"  and  to  wliich  were  attril 
Inencee,  as  is  evidenced  bj  the 
frequently  related  by  writera 
"eshilh   Rabba,   and   other   c 

3  Gregory  supposes  that  Tei 
gin  to  the  false  views  enterta 
g  the  Brazen  Serpent  erected  i 
ays  he,  "  had  perceived  that  tl 
d  been  pleased  with  the  Braze 
(so  they  would  account  him)  f 
imbers  xxi.  8),  and  I  need  not 
1/  against  the  Fiery  Serpent 
n,  but)  taken  of  all  these  Talis] 
mdite  writer  be  correct  or  i 
of  Teleams  or  Talmnans,  il 
der  certain  positions  of  the  hea 
the  ancient  nations,  as  tlie  1 
cities  and  persons.  The  Rub 
TientJoned  2  Sam.  v.  6-8,  we: 
which  Abraham  and  Isaac  mac 
jd  "  blind  "  and  "  lame,"  becau 
feet  and  walked  not."  The; 
chiodcE  or  constellated  images 
irt,  called  in  scorn  (as  they  we 
the  lame  /  yet  so  snrely  intra 
.  if  they  did  not  hold  it  out, 
le  into  the  house,  that  is,  tliey ' 
le  fort  to  such  palladioms  as 
lice,  sent  with  the  Ark  of  Jbh< 
11,  17,  18),  appeared  to  have 
it,  formed  according  to  astr 
istances  of  a  similar  nature  (  I 
observes,  *'  It  was  a  very  comn 
ity  infested  a  country,  city,  & 
;  of  the  destroyer,  or  of  the  th 
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-ly  rested,  in  gold,  silver,  ivory,  wax,  clay,  &e.,  ander  certain 
tioQs  of  tlie  lieiiveiie ;  and  set  this  up  in  some  proper  jjlace, 
jvil  tliiiB  represented  might  be  driven  Rway.  These  eoiise- 
nages  were  the  Biime  tliat  arc  tilled  ialismang,  or  rather 
imong  the  Asiatics.  Mr.  Locke  "  (and  lie  might  have  added 
I  "  calls  the  diviners  taliismans  /  but  this  is  a  pitiful  mistake : 
e,  not  i\\e  fabricittor,  was  called  by  this  name.  I  huve  seen 
f  these  talismans  of  different  countries;  and  such  images 
bably  the  origin  of  all  the  forms  of  godswliich,  in  after-times, 
objects  of  religious  worship.  It  is  well  known  that  Ire- 
Dt  infested  with  any  venomous  creatures  ;  no  serpent  of  any 
)iind  in  it : — 

"  No  poison  there  iuteots,  no  sooly  Rtitilie 
LmkiB  in  the  gttms,  nor  toad  annojB  the  Ulie. 
IB  been  attributed  to  a  telesm,  formed  with  certain  rites,  under 
Scorpio.     Such  opinions  liave  been  drawn  from  very  ancient 
mrces :  e.  g.,  a  stone  engraved  with  the  figure  of  a  scorpion, 
;  moon  is  in  the  sign  Scorpio,  is  said  to  cure  those  who  are 
this  animal.     Apollonious  Tyanmus  is  said  to  have  prevent- 
ed fiiee  from  infesting  Antiocli,    and  storks  from  appearing  in  Bj'zan- 
tium,  by  figures  of  those  animals  formed  under  certain  constflUationB. 
A  brazen  scorpion,  placed  on  a  pillar  in  the  city  of  Antioch,  is  said  to 
have  expelled  all  such  animals  from  tliat  country  :  and  a  crocodile  of 
lead  is  also  said  to  have  preserved    Cairo  from  the  depredations  of 
those  monsters.      yVr^ii  refers  to  tliis  custom  (Eclogue  viii.  p.  80), 
where  he  repreaentB  a  person  making  two  images,  or  telesms,  one  of 
u>ax,  another  oiclay  ;  which  were  to  represent  an  absent  person,  who 
was  to  be  alternately  softened  or  hardened  as  the  wax  or  clay  image 
was  exposed  to  the  fire. 

"  Limiui  nt  hio  dnrSBcit,  et  hssa  nt  cera  liqneaoit 
Uno  eteodem  igni ;  aa  coBtro  Daphnis  amore. 
* '  As  this  olay  hardens,  and  this  wax  aoftena,  b j  one  and  the  same  fire,  ao  may  Dapb- 
DJs,  bj  mj  love. 

"A  beautiful  marble  figure  of  Osiris,  about  four  inches  and  a 
quarter  high,  now  Btands  before  me,  all  covered  over  with  hieroglyph- 
ics: he  is  standing,  and  holds  in  each  hand  a  scorpion  and 
a  enaJte  by  the  tails,  and  with  each  foot  he  stands  on  the 
neck  of  a  crocodile.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  a  telesm,  formed 
under  some  peculiar  configuration  of  the  heavens,  intended  to  drive 
away  both  scorpions  and  crocodiles.  This  image  is  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, and  was  formed  probably  long  before  the  Christian  Eera." 
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"  Pliny  iioticee  tlie  figures  of  eagles  and  beetles  carved  on  emeralde, 
and  Marcellus  Jimpirieua  the  virtue  of  these  beetles,  eapecially  for 
diseases  of  the  eye.  The  moet  revered  sort  were  tliose  made  ac- 
cording to  the  Samothracian  myeteries.  They  were  pieces  of  metal, 
with  cerrain  figures  of  stars,  commonly  Bet  in  riogs,  but  not  always. 
The  Arabians  in  Spain  spread  them  all  over  Europe,  though  the  use  of 
them  had  never  become  obsolete."  Talismans  or  ieleams  liave  been 
divided  into  difl'erent  kinds  or  claeses,  which  have  been  thus  distin- 
gaished  by  the  indefatigable  Foshrooke  {Encyclop.  of  Antiq.):  1. 
The  Astronomical,  with  celestial  signs  and  intelligible  cIiAracters  ; 
2.  The  Magical,  with  extraordinary  figures,  superatitiona  words, 
and  names  of  unknown  angels  ;  8.  The  Mixed,  of  celestial  signs  and 
barbarous  words,  but  not  superstitions,  or  with  names  of  angels;  4. 
SigUla  Planeiarum,  composed  of  Hebrew  numeral  letters,  nsed  by 
astrologers  and  fortune-tellers ;  5.  Hebrew  Wames  and  Characters. 
Of  this  last  kind  were  those  formed  according  to  tlie  esbalistie  art. 
Such,  for  instance,  appears  to  be  the  hexagonal  one  termed  the  Shield 
of  David  or  Seal  of  SoloTnon,  which  was  said  to  be  a  security  against 
wounds,  would  extinguish  fires,  and  perform  many  other  wonders ; 
and  by  which  Solomon  was  said  to  have  accomplished  the  most  extra- 
ordinary objects.  This  figurehadone  or  other  of  the  names  of  God  dis- 
posed within  it  according  to  the  principlesandmlesof  Jewish  Cabala; 
the  name  most  frequently  inserted  was  the  barbarous  term  X^Ji^ 
(AoLA)contractedfrora  the  Hebrew  words — ""Jltt  D^J?^  "^SJ  nHSit 
"  Thon  art  strong  in  the  eternal  God."  According  to  R.  Solomon, 
the  theraphim  of  the  Scriptures  were  "  images  which  spoke  by  the  in- 
fluence of  magical  art ;"  and  R.  Eliezer,  in  Perke  Eliezer,  says,  they 
were  statues  in  the  form  of  a  man,  constructed  nnder  certain  con- 
stellations, which,  from  the  influence  they  received,  spoke  at  certain 
hours,  giving  answers  to  whatever  questions  were  asked ;  and  adds, 
that  the  reason  why  Rachel  stole  the  theraphim  from  her  father  Laban 
was,  for  fear  he  should  learn  from  them  the  route  of  Jacob  and  his 
fftinilv. 

r  probable,  that  the  prohibitory  injunctions  of  the  Second 
mi  were  directed,  not  only  against  idols  or  images  act- 
in  order  to  he  renerated  or  worshiped,  but  also  against 
Hnanic  figures  and  hieroglyphical  characters  ae  might 
>le  into  idolatry  in  any  of  its  varied  forms.  Michaelis 
,  "  in  order  to  preserve  their  treasures  of  knowledge,  and 
iea  in  natural  science,  the  Egyptian  priests  made  use,  not 
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of  common  writing,  but  of  Hieroglyphics.  With  these  they  inscribed 
ol)eli8k8  and  walls,  even  tliose  of  subterraneous  vaults  and  galleries  ; 
and  also  sc]uare  stones  which  very  much  resemble  our  grave-stones. 
With  these  hieroglyphic  stones,  idolatry  was  practiced.  In  Egypt 
they  were  regarded  as  the  god  Thoth^  the  god  of  sciences  ;  and,  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  we  find  an  imitation  of  this  species  of  idol- 
atry common  among  the  Jews,  and  described  in  cliap.  viii.  8-11,  of 
his  prophecy.  According,  therefore,  to  that  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Mosaic  polity,  which  dictated  the  prevention  of  idolatry,  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  to  prohibit  stones  with  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions. Besides,  in  an  age  where  so  great  a  propensity  to  super- 
stition prevailed,  stones  with  figures  upon  them,  which  the  people 
could  not  understand,  would  have  been  a  temptation  to  idolatry,  even 
although  the  Egy|)tians  had  not  deified  them  a£  they  actually  did." 
To  these  observations  we  may  add  the  remarks  of  the  ingenious 
Landseer  in  his  "  Sabsean  Researches :" 

"  The  prime  cause,"  he  observes,  "  of  the  postdiluvian  apostasies 
from  the  purer  deism  of  Noah  and  of  Job,  appears  to  have  been  the 
ignorant  contbunding,  by  a  superstitious  people,  of  Signs,  with 
Causes.  From  this  source  proceeded  the  idolatry  which  is  at  once 
disclaimed  and  reproved  by  the  latter,  in  a  sublime  and  often-cited 
text,  and  which  it  also  appears  was  in  his  time  and  country  cogni- 
zable by  the  magistracy*  '  If  (says  the  venerable  sufiferer)  I  beheld 
tlie  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  progressive  in  brightness ;  and 
my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  moutli  hath  kisised  my 
hand:  this  (also)  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  Judge :  for  I 
should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above.'  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27,  28.) 
And  on  account  of  this  prevailing  heresy,  Moses  expressly  prohibited 
their  making  unto  tliemselves  ^graven  images,'  the  likeness  of  things 
in  heaven  above,  &c. ;  and  this  at  the  very  time  that  cherubim  were 
permitted,  and  even  ordained,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Now,  to  have  been  made  to  theiii- 
selves  ;  that  is,  for  each  man  to  keep  in  his  possession  whilst  sojom-n- 
ing  in  the  desert,  these  prohibited  articles  must  have  been  small ;  to 
have  been  termed  likenesses  of  things  in  heaven  above — objecjts  of 
worship  too ! — they  must — at  least,  bearing  in  mind  the  pervading 
astronomy  of  this  remote  period,  I  find  it  im))ossible  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion — have  born  some  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to 
planets  and  constellations ;  and  to  have  been  graven  images,  they 
must   have  been  sculptured  on  hard  and  durable  substances,   and 
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Lglio :  we  should  recollect,  too,  that  fi«t-h 
■essly  aiid  repeatedly  distinguished  i'roiii  c 
;e8,'  as  well  as  from  such  as  were  ove 
hort,  these  Chaldean  engravings,  and  tli 
roglyphidal  engravings  of  Egypt,  are 
have  descended  to  our  knowledge,  wh 
is  described  and  prohibited  in  the  Second ' 

precious  stones  was  likewise  very  extens 

nations,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  ^ 
nation,  Warton  oGTers  the  following  ronje 

nations  bordering  upon  the  Jews,"  says  h' 
lus  events  of  that  people  to  those  exter 
tminents,  such  as  symbols,  ceremonies, 
iron m stances,  whicli,  by  God's  special  ap] 
jterions  dispensation,  they  were  direct* 
rvations  whicli  the  oriental  Gentiles  mi 
ivs,  they  found  that  the  Divine  will  was  t( 
'ances  in  precious  stones.  The  Magi  of 
)  pretematm-al  discoveries  obtained  by  nu 
nim,  a  contextnre  of  gems  in  the  breast-p! 
ere  owing  to  some  virtue  inherent  in  th( 
rledge  of  the  occult  properties  of  gems  aa 
lystem.     Hence  it  became  tlie  peculiar  pr 

sages  to  investigate  and  interpret  tlie  vari 
.  and  to  explain,  to  a  moral  purpose,  th< 
clouds,  and  imageries,  which  gems  diffe 

moon,  stare,  iire,  or  air,  at  particular  se: 
sons  particularly  qualified,  were  seen  t 
;  once  established,  a  thousand  cxtravaga] 
ts,  of  procuring  victory,  and  of  seeing  fnti 
ious  stones,  and  other  lucid  substances. 
i.  9,  10.)     These  superstitions  were  soon 

philosophy,  from  which  they  were  prop 

continued  to  operate,  even  so  late  as  tb< 
!)ee  and   Kelly.     It  is  not  in  the  mean  t 

the  Druidical  doctrines  concerning  the 
ed  from  these  lessons  of  the  Magi ;  anc 
among  the  traditions  of  the  vulgar,  in  t 
eland  where  Druidism  retained  its   latest 
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ments.     See  Martin's  West  IdeSj  p.  167, 225  ;  and  Aubrey's  Miacell. 
p.  128,  London  8w." 

Amulets  or  charms,  also,  were  similar  in  nature  to  tlie  oriental 
telesms  or  talismans,  except  that  they  were  not  always  regarded  as 
connected  with  astral  influence.  The  term  amulet  was  probably 
derived  either  from  awAila^  a  small  vase  for  containing  lustral-watfers, 
among  the  ancient  Bomans,  for  purification  and  expiation,  sometimes 
carried  in  the  pocket ;  or  from  amolirij  to  remove,  from  its  supposed 
power  o{  removinff  or  preventing  evil.  The  amulets  of  the  Persians 
or  Greeks  were  small  cylinders,  ornamented  with  figures  and  hierogly- 
phics. The  erudite  "Sabsean  Researches"  of  Landseer  exhibit 
unequivocal  proof  that  the  ancient  Chaldeans  and  Zabian  idolaters 
coxistrncted  and  wore  astrological  cylinders,  either  as  the  horoscopes 
of  their  birth,  or  as  instruments  of  preservation  or  prosperity.  The 
amulets  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were  gems  of  almost  every  kind, 
crowns  of  pearls,  necklaces  of  shells,  gems,  coral,  heads  and  figures 
of  divinities,  heroes,  horses,  dogs,  rats,  birds,  fish,  &c.,  and  grotesque 
and  obscene  images.  These  they  placed  around  their  neck,  espe- 
cially of  children,  or  hung  them  on  the  jambs  of  doors,  so  that,  in  opening 
them,  they  caused  the  amulets  to  move  and  ring  the  bells  attached 
to  them  ;  in  some  cases,  they  were  placed  at  the  entry  of  shops, 
or  even  of  forges.  All  nations,  indeed,  hare  been  fond  of  amulets 
or  charms :  the  Jews  were  extremely  superstitious  in  the  use  of  them 
to  drive  away  diseases ;  and  the  Mishna  forbids  them,  unless  received 
from  an  approved  man,  who  had  cured,  at  least,  three  persons  before 
by  the  same  means.  After  the  Christian  era,  we  hear  of  charms, 
made  of  the  hair  of  she-bears,  or  toys  tied  to  them,  as  remedies 
against  witchcraft ;  parts  of  St.  John's  Gospel  worn  round  the  neck ; 
verses  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  put  even  upon  horses ;  magi- 
cal characters  written  upon  slips  of  parchment ;  remedies  wrapped 
np  in  scarlet  cloth ;  ear-rings  and  common  rings  made  of  ostrich 
bones.  Reginald  Scot  states,  that  if  a  jasper  be  set  in  silver,  and  worn 
as  a  ring  on  the  finger,  its  virtues  are  reported  to  be  great  and  vari- 
ous, of  which  he  gives  the  following  summary,  in  a  quaint  transla- 
tion from  Marbodeus,  by  Abraham  Fleming. 

S«yen  kinds  and  ten  of  jasper-stones 

Reported  are  to  be  ; 
Of  many  colors  this  is  known, 

Which  noted  is  by  me, 

And  said  in  many  places  of 

The  world  for  to  be  seen 
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WheK  it  is  t«ed  ;  bnt  jet  the  best 

Is  throngh  the  shining  gneiv. 
And  that  vbioh  proved  is  to  have 

In  it  more  virtne  plao'd  ; 
Fci  being  borne  Abont  of  BDoti 

As  are  of  liiing  abasto, 
It  drivee  awaj  their  ague  fits; 

The  drope;  Uiirstiiig  dij, 
And  pnt  apon  a  woman  weidc 

In  travail  which  dotti  lie, 
It  helps,  Badsta,  and  oomforta  her 

In  pangs,  when  sbedoOi  otj. 
Again  it  is  believ'd  to  be 

A  aaf  egnard  frank  and  free. 
To  BQch  as  wear  and  bear  the  same  ; 

And  if  it  hallow'd  be. 
It  makea  the  paitiee  graciona, 

And  mj^^  too  tiiat  have  it  \ 
And  noisome  fancies  fas  they  write 

That  meant  not  to  deprave  it) 
It  doth  displaoe  ont  of  the  mind  : 

The  force  therof  is  stronger. 
In  silver  if  the  same  be  set, 

And  will  endnre  Uie  longer. 

tenth  century,  we  liave  amulets  worn  i 
nee,  made  of  arsenic  ;  and  warehoused 
3m  eaye,  "  A  hnndrytli  wiglit  of  ainletti 
lie  autlior  of  the  "  Vulgar  Errors  "  tells 
n  the  North  holy  stones,  are  hung  up  ir 
mare,  or  ephialtes  ;  and  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  I 
1,  Ac.  (see  Appendix  to  Pennant''s  Toi 
1  moon  in  Marcli,  tliey  cut  withes  of  tl 
es  of  them,  keep  them  all  the  year,  and 
er  disorders  by  them.  The  reader  who 
.,  may  find  ample  opportunity  in  perusiu 
.  curious  work,  entitled.  The  Discovery 
folio,  in  "rfiich,  whilst  he  acknowledge 
the  influence  of  many  kinds  of  divinatii 
regards,  incontrovertible  instances,  he 
allacy  and  fraud  in  the  practices  of  man 
lation,  necromancy,  and  witchcraft,  and 
:!autio«s  in  receiving  tlie  evidence  prefer 
f  witchcraft  and  similar  arts ;  and  to  ex< 
lentences.  " Surely  their  charms"  sail 
the  hurting  or  killing  of  men  or  women, 
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ginations  can  extieiid  to  the  stealiDg  and  carrying  away  of  horses  and 
juares.  Neither  hath  God  given  remedies  to  sickness  or  griefs,  by 
words  or  charms,  but  by  herbs  and  medicines,  which  He  himself  hath 
created  upon  earth,  and  given  men  knowledge  of  the  same ;  that  he 
might  be  glorified  for  that  therewith  He  doth  vouchsafe  that  the  mal- 
adies of  men  and  cattle  should  be  cured :  and  if  there  be  no  affliction 
nor  calamity,  but  is  brought  to  pass  by  Him ;  then  let  us  defy  the  devil, 
renounce  all  his  works,  and  not  so  much  as  once  think  or  dream  upon 
the  ^upernatural  power  of  witches.  Neither,"  adds  he,  writing  at  a 
period  when  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft  were  frequently  put  to 
death,  "  let  us  prosecute  them  with  such  despight,  whom  our  fancy 
condenmeth,  and  our  reason  acquitteth :  our  evidence  against  them 
consisting  in  impossibilities,  our  proofs  in  unwritten  verities,  and  our 
whole  proceedings  in  doubts  and  difficulties."  (Address  to  the 
Keadere.) 
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By  David  Fribdlandbr. 

(Continued  from  pagt  251.) 
FIFTH   LETTER. 

Of  Micah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  and  who  came  forward  some 
time  after  that  prophet  and  orator,  we  possess  only  three  addresses  to 
the  nation.  That  he  composed  many  others,  which  were  lost,  is  not 
at  all  improbable ;  and  we  are  also  justified  in  concluding,  from  the 
import  of  his  prophecies,  that  he  did  not  deliver  them  verbally y  but 
composed  them  in  writing,  and  promulgated  them  in  the  two  sister 
states  Judah  and  Israel.  His  language  is  pure ;  and  in  the  art  of 
political  delineation,  in  all-affecting  fervor,  as  well  as  in  nobleness  or 
sentiment,  he  may  almost  be  ranked  in  the  same  degree  with  the  great 
Isaiah.  We  should  have  been  able  to  judge  him  still  more  correctly 
and  precisely,  if,  as  we  mentioned  before,  more  of  his  rhetorical 
effusions  had  come  down  to  us.  The  6th  and  7th  chapters  have 
evidently  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
our  Jewish  commentators.  To  clear  up  the  obscurity  which  neces- 
sarily must  arise,  if  the  verses  are  not  appropriated  to  their  respective 
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lave  in  the  following  tranBlstJon,  according  to 
appropriate  diviaion,  which  materially  contrib 
their  sense.  True,  there  are  yet  many  obsct 
^B,  OB  well  as  single  words,  still  appear  part 
actory  to  our  taste,  and  partly  undeciphered. 
id  the  utmost  distinctireness,  the  closest  conne 
ilse  belonging  to  a  perfect  modem  oration,  w 
altogether  the  enjoyment  of  tjie  sacred  reco 
these  difficulties  we  shall  encounter  everywh 
^U  as  in  the  poetic  writing  of  the  sacred  r< 
reasons.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ouraelvf 
lie  whole  to  enjoy  the  concord  and  harmony  of 
I  which  we  will  now  more  nearly  examine.  Thi 
to  Judah,  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  being  alrei 
the  Assyrians  to  Babylon.  Micah  appears 
if  she  also  perseveres  in  her  lawless  career, 
me  fate — a  sad  and  dreadful  one  I  The  orator 
lis  prophecy  (in  accordance  with  the  then 
ti  a  graphic  description  of  the  golden  age, 
will  be  sure  to  follow,  provided  the  worship  ' 
i  re-established  in  her  midst ;  but  then  heathei 
1  also  participate  in  the  happiness  which  is  to  : 
wing  may  be  called  the  passage  which  forme 
5.  God  commands  his  confidant  the  prophet  t 
to  snmmon  them  before  the  divine  tribunal 
I  is  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven.  The  wl 
I.  The  manifestation  of  Crod's  revelation  is 
ns.  In  poetic  language  mountain  and  hill  are 
I'henever  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  deigns  to  reve 
.  And  now  we  listen  to  the  speakers,  the 
d  the  people. 


[ear  ye  dow  what  JehoTah  Boith. 


fJM,  ariM,  ooatend  thou  before  tlie  monntaiiiB, 

nd  over  yonder  hills  th;  Toioe  shall  resouid. 

&it  eail  iHB  PBOPLX  apptar,  and  tke  PBopaiT  proclaitm 

[ear  ye,  O  moantaiiM,  Jehovah's  controversy, 
e  firm  and  rocky  pillars  of  the  earth  ; 
EihoTab  has  a  ooatroTersy  with  his  people, 
'be  Lord  himself  wiU  plead  with  Israel  I 
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THB  TBovBxr  pausiBS,  and  tre  deitt  appears, 

5.  O  my  people,  what  have  I  done  unto  thee  ? 
Wherein  have  I  wearied  thee,  my  beloved  ? 

Testify  against  me ! 

* 

4.  That  I  led  thee  forth  from  Effypt's  land. 
And  bnist  the  fetters  of  cmei  bondage ; 
That  I  sent  before  thee  as  thy  goides 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  ? 

r>.  O  my  people,  remember  whom  Balak,  Moab's  king,  consulted ; 
What  Balaam,  Peor's  son,  to  him  made  answer  ; 
What  eventful  things  from  Shittim  unto  Gilgal  did  happen ; 
Then  wilt  thoif  Ifb  miudfol  of  Jehovah's  loving-kindness. 

-THE  PEOPLE,  gHeneed  by  this  incontrovertible  rebuke,  imagine  in  their  erroneous  notions 
of  atonement,  to  appease  the  Divine  wrath  by  adding  saeriftee  to  sacrifioe,  ojfering 
to  offering. 

6.  Alas,  wherewith  shall  I  oome  before  the  Lord? 
How  am  I  to  humble  myself  before  Him  on  high  ? 
Shall  I  appease  EUm  with  bomt-oiferings? 
With  the  blood  of  tender  calves  of  a  year  old  ? 

7.  Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thouHands  of  mighty  rams  ? 
Or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  overflowing  with  oil  ? 
Shall  my  first-bom  suffer  for  my  transgressions  ? 
Or  the  fruit  of  my  bodg  exoiate  the  sins  of  my  soul  ? 

THE  PBOPHST  intevposes  with  the  expression  of  purer  reUgums  sentiments. 

8.  O  son  of  earth,  how  long  since  hast  thou  been  told  i 
What  is  good,  and  what  Jehovah  of  thee  requireth : 
'*  But  justice  to  practice,  but  mercy  to  love, 
And  hurnbly  to  walk  with  thy  Maker  above !" 

9.  Thus  thy  voice,  O  Jehovah,  unto  the  city  crieth, 
That  virtue  may  behold  thy  name  and  revere. 
Hear  ye  now  the  punishment 
And  who  hath  appointed  it !  , 

THE  PBOPHET  pauses,  THE  DEITY  appears  and  proclaims  the  cause  of  the  evU  decree,  and 

the  vindication  of  justice. 

10.  Do  not  ill-gotten  treasures  fill  the  wicked's  houses, 
Heaped  up  by  abominably  scant  measure  ? 

11.  Can  I  count  them  pure  with  the  wicked  balances. 
Or  them  with  the  bag  of  deceitful  weights  ? 

12.  Shall  I  tolerate  the  rich  fattened  with  plunder  ? 
The  inhabitants  of  a  city  immersed  in  lies  ? 

'     Whose  tongue  is  deceitful  ih  their  mouth  ? 

1^.  Therefore  do  I  humble  thee  with  heavy  affliction. 
Thine  own  sinfulness  engenders  thy  desolation ! 

14.  Thou  Shalt  eat,  but  shalt  not  be  satisfied ; 
Devastation  in  the  midst  of  thee  shall  rage ; 
Thou  shalt  acquire  much,  but  save  naught : 
What  thou  savest  I  give  up  to  the  sword. 

l.'i.  Thou  shalt  sow,  but  thou  shalt  not  reap  ; 
Tread  thy  olives,  but  not  anoint  thee  with  oil ; 
Press  thy  grape,  but  not  drink  the  wine. 

16.  As  long  as  Omir's  statutes  are  thy  guides, 
And  the  deeds  of  Ahab's  house  thy  example  ; 
As  long  as  in  tfieir  counsels  thou  walkest, 
So  long  shall  I  give  thee  up  to  desolation, 
And  thy  inhabitants  to  mock-laughter  and  hissing : 
Thus  shall  ye  bear  the  reproach  of  my  people. 

(to  be  OONTIKtJED.) 


CARL  SCHURZ. 

BV    A    WELLINGTON    HABT. 

look  back  to  the  history  of  our  Government,  we  will  find  that 
iiiate  of  the  United  States,  tilled  as  it  has  been  by  men  of 
'  attainments,  reHnemcnt,  and  knowledge,  none  have  entered 
nguiBhed  body  and  made  their  mark  so  rapidly  and  effeetive- 
n.  Carl  Schurz.  To  trace  his  early  history,  it  was  about  the 
5-6  Mr,  Schurz  was  a  reeident  at  Watertown,  Wisconsin. 
lot  been  long  in  the  country,  and  was  comparatively  unknown 

the  German  element  of  the  State. 

id  barely  found  a  spot  suitable  for  his  home,  when  be 
i  himself  in  polities,  attending  public  meetings,  agitating 
;an  doctrines  as  set  forth  by  the  platform  of  that  party,  and 
king  the  stimip  for  its  nominees.  Here  the  first  favorable  ini- 
was  fonned  of  Mr.  Schurz's  qualities  of  mind,  and  his  claims  as. 
r  and  debater.     He  traveled  over  the  Eastern,  Western,  «ud 

States,  and  became  finally  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
e  lights  of  the  Republican  party.     His  anterior  history  before 

0  America  was  eminently  patriotic  and  republican,  in  our 
ion  of  the  term.*  The  reforms  that  the  people  demanded 
ored  by  the  German  government,  and  revolutionary  senti- 
ere  instilled  into  their  minds.  In  this  Mr.  Schurz  aided  and 
his  patriotic  bretliren,  feeling  and  believing  that  the  time 
ar  distant  when  concessions  would  be  forced  from  their  royal 
.it  the  government  crushed  out  all  elements  of  revolution,  and 
ithers  who  fled  the  country,  Mr.  Schiu'z  sought  in  the  United 

1  spot  where  he  was  safe  from  persecution,  and  where  every 
hie  own  sovereign. 

have  said,  he  was  a  politician  and  sought  ottice.  Although 
liredby  him,  he  was  ofttimcs  disappointed,  and  after  a  resideiice 

years  in  Wisconsin,  he  moved  to  Detroit,  and  assumed  the 
chair  of  the  leading  Republican  paper  of  that  city.  Circnm- 
aused  him  to  sever  his  relation  witli  it,  and  after  a  year 
)  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  took  an  interest  in  the 
Repubhcan  organ  of  that  city. 

far  breaking  out,  he  patriotically  tendered  his  servicer 
incoln — who  always  had  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Schurz — and 
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he  appointed  him  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  volunteer  army,  fie 
•commanded  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  and  in  every  position  and 
relation  of  military  life  he  always  exhibited  throughout  the  entire 
-conflict,  'prudence,  energy,  and  bravery,  concomitants  to  make  an 
acceptable  military  man.  Although  the  press  of  the  day  arraigAed  Mr. 
Schnrz  severely  for  the  unfortunate  panic  which  seized  upon  the  regi- 
ments under  his  command,  no  blame  was  attached  to  him.  Panics 
occur  in  most  armies,  and  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  sudden  and 
electrical  frights  whicli  seize  whole  regiments.  At  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  cliaracter  occurred  toward  the 
•close  of  the  battle.  The  Federals  or  Union  party  had  won  the  day. 
Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  expected  with  reinforcements.  It  was 
known  that  Johnston  had  reinforced  General  Beauregard,  when  both 
:armies  were  seized  witli  panic.  The  former  thought  the  fortune  of  ^  ar 
was  against  them,  scattered,  and  fled,  and  some  of  the  most  gallant 
regiments  sought  security  at  the  forts  of  Arlington,  Virgini/t,  and 
the  opposing  army  simultaneously  retreated  toward  Richmond.  The 
profession  of  arms  requires  deep  thought  and  study,  more  so  than  any 
other  profession,  for  the  lives  of  the  men  are  confided  to  their  com- 
mander, and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Schurz,  he  was  not  educated  in  the 
arts  of  war,  therefore  is  he  deserving  of  the  fullest  meed  of  praise  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  handled  the  army  confided  to  him.  The 
Germans  did  yeoman  service  during  the  w§r,  and  preserved  that 
traditionary  claim  for  bravery,  endurance,  and  subordination,  which 
their  people  have  enjoyed  for  centuries.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Schurz  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Spain.  He  did  not  appreciate  much  the  oflice,  and  returned  to 
America  to  find  himself  the  most  popular  favorite  for  the  United 
States  senatorship,  to  which  he  was  elected  for  the  term  ending  in 
1876. 

Here,  in  that  body,  where  the  voices  of  Benton,  Clay,  Webster, 
Oalhoun,  Silas  Wright,  and  Douglas,  have  so  often  thrilled  the  nation 
in  animated  debates,  Mr.  Schurz  was  received  with  the  greatest 
oordiality  and  respect ;  but  he  possessed  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and 
his  speeches  on  subjects  which  affected  the  administration  of  the 
government  alienated  some  of  the  leading  Republicans  from  him. 
He  could  afford  to  receive  the  shafts  of  those  who  were  chained 
to  party,  and  he  still  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  On 
the  Samana  Bay  purchase  his  voice  was  heard  in  opposition,  and  when 
the  Government  was  making  sales  of  arms  and  munition  of  war  to  the 
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nent,  his  deimiiciatione  partook  of  inspiration.  This 
t  peace  with  GermRny,  yet,  ineteHd  of  acting  "in  a 
manner,  our  government  was  aiding  and  abetting  an- 
nth  whom  we  were  at  peace,  to  wage  war.  Ho 
act  as  one  of  duplicity,  and  dishonorable  in  its  ciiaracter. 
aade  him  many  friends,  and  it  was  conceded  that  as 
ator,  and  scholar  lie  had  not  his  equal  in  the  Senate. 
manner,  and  the  c^m  and  intelligent  way  in  which  he 
ibject,  grappling  with  every  thread  of  the  argument, 
ehow  to  exhibit  the  weak  points  of  his  opponents,  and 
Kised  to  recede  from  the  views  he  has  formed,  he  never 
nenities  of  life  and  never  indulges  in  personalities; 
,e  maintains  the  dignity  of  a  United  Statpa  Senator, 
Jt  to  say,  many  senators  lower  it. 

four  years,  the  late  Mr.  Simmer  had  a  supporter  who 
in  service  in  exposing  wrongs  and  endeavoring  to  lay 
rous  corruptions  which  have  infested  the  Government. 
16  the  Fythias,  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
3d  Damon  who  has  passed  away. 

ly  man  in  the  Senate  on  whom  the  mantle  of  Charles 
leu.  He  has  not  his  equal  there:  his  deep  studies, 
with  which  he  delivers  his  sentiments,  his  words  flow- 
)8  like      • 

"  Orient  peuU  at  nndom  sfrang," 
>re  the  people  to-day  as  the  frank,  ingenuous  states- 
!th  intellect,  high-toned,  and  honorable ;  the  foe  of 
friend  of  freedom  in  its  mdest  sense.  Foliticians, 
iking,  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  yet  Mr.  Schurz 
,  he  has  been  preferred  to  positions  of  great  distinction, 
ling  the  editorial  chair  or  commanding  a  corps  cTarmee  ; 
isenting  his  adopted  country  abroad  or  filUng  the 
losition  as  a  United  States  Senator,  he  has  fulfilled  all 
ted,  all  that  was  required  of  him,  and  yet  rumor  sdys  his  ' 
laced,  and  an  opposition  has  been  manifested  to  his  re- 
hope,  most  earnestly  hope,  that  the  petty  machinations 
)liticiane  will  not  prevent  the  rise  and  further  progress 
tished  man.  He  is,  however,  young,  and  can  bide  his 
jut  one  in  a  thousand  who  has  been  selected  for  high 
illed  all  that  was  required  of  him,  and  yet  in  hia  meridian 
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has  secured  the  admiration  of  those  who  have  watched  hiB  career.     He 
poseeBseB 

^*  A  gigftntio  mind,  fit  to  grapple  with  whole  libraries." 

When  expreising  his  views  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Schurz  invariably  has 
Bttldied  the  question,  and  having  weighed  well  the  subject  in  his  mind,. 
he  delivers  his  sentiments  with  an  earnestness  that  rivets  the  attention 
of  his  listeners,  and  he  never  fails  to  leave  a  deep  impression. 

On  the  financial  question  of  inflation  or  contraction,  although  the 
entire  western  and  southern  portion  of  the  United  States  were  in  favor 
of  expansion,  Mr.  Schurz  consistently  stood  in  opposition,  with  a 
calmness,  that  eveln  his  opponents  were  forced  to  credit  him  with 
a  sincerity  of  purpose  that  characterized  all  his  public  acts.  Wlieu 
the  Liberal  movement  was  inaugurated,  Mr.  Schurz  ranged  himself 
under  that  banner.  The  great  popularity  which  the  late  Mr.  Greeley 
enjoyed,  the  purity  of  his  character,  together  with  that  deep  study  of 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  his  love  of  country  and  her 
institutions,  awakened  a  sympathy  for  him  who  was  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  distinguished  sons  of  this  republic.  Mr.  Schurz  was  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Greeley,  and  when  the  nomination  took  place  he 
had  the  honor  to  lead,  and  give  him  all  the  moral  support  he  could. 
The  results  are  well  known,  a  bitter  campaign — in  wliich  the  grossest 
personalities  were  indulged  in  and  hurled  at  this  estimable  gentleman 
and  those  who  supported  him — ^resulted  ^n  the  re-election  of  the 
present  incumbent,  and  his  worthy  adversary  closed  his  days  in  a  luna- 
tic asylum.  Mr.  Schurz,  the  still  consistent  and  patriotic  statesman, 
never  deserted  Mr.  Greeley,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  has  lost  by 
death  two  friends  wHom  the  entire  nation  mourned. 

**  Thus  woe  BucoeecU  a  woe,  as  waTe  a  wave." 

Within  a  month  after  the  demise  of  Charles  Sumner,  Senator 
Schurz  was  invited  by  the  citizens  of  Boston  to  deliver  the  funeral 
oration.  His  acceptance  of  that  mournful  duty  allowed  him,  without 
much  rhetorical  display  of  sentiment,  to  utter  in  the  manliest  spirit 
his  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  dead  statesman  to  whom  he  was 
so  much  attached.  He  was  frank  in  the  opinions  he  stated,  and  he 
laid  before  the  people  of  Massachusetts  the  foibles  as  well  as  the  noble 
traits  which  formed  the  character  of  the  anti-slavery  champion.  He 
mournfully  portrayed  the  grief  and  sadness  of  the  people  who  con- 
gregated in  the  streets  to  meet  "  no  pageant,  no  military  parade 
with  gay  banners,  or  pompous  an-ay  of  dignitaries  in  civic  robes — ^noth- 
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earee  with  a  coffin,  and  in  it  the  corpseof 
led  to  examine  tlie  character  of  him  "  m 
altitude,  giving  his  friendship  to  the  few, 
d  distant,  self-eatisfied,  and  cold,"  flov 
Ur.  Snnmer  had  apparently  no  sympat 
anchorite  who  preferred  the  seclusion 
etoallthegajetiesand  allurements  of  soc 
I  but  one  channel,  and  they  created  tha 
1  hifi  breast  ^hich  led  to  the  stormy  an 
e  Senate,  resulting  in  his  gross  person 
subsequently  hie  punishment  by  Congress 
of  no  coni^essions  or  compromisos,  but 
ige,  and  alas!  somewhat  impracticable. 
'.  in  dehneatiug  the  character  of  Mr.  Sni 
forgiving  spirit  to  those  who  disliked  lii 
"  Let  thoaa  love  noir  vho  neveF  lov'd  befoi 
Let  those  who  alvajw  loved  now  love  the  i 

ence  in  the  Senate  at  the  same  time  of  Si 
e  Mr.  SohuTz  the  opportunity  of  compar 
1  the  "irrepressible  conflict,"  The  two 
led  as  statesmen — they  were  politicians, 
le  possessed  a  studious  mind,  vast  leamin 
.,  with  powerfat  eloquence,  he  was  only  s 
ws  at  an  institntiou  lie  viewed  as  a  hlc 
&.merica.  He  devoted  his  life  to  th 
slavery  obliterated  from  the  soil.  We 
lie  merits  of  this  beautiful  eulogium. 
ire  regard,  esteem,  and  affection  for  a  de 
y(  laurel  monrnfully  aud  gracefully  on 
his  speech — . 


I  thus  imperfectly  sketched  the  career 
he  limits  of  a  magazine  article  forbic 
eply  into  detail.  From  the  evidence  of 
ict  that  all  tlie  futnre  actions  of  Mr.  Scl 
honor  and  to  the  credit  of  his  adopted  ci 
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(ninth  aeticlk.) 

tlie  advocatea  of  separute  or  excl 
at  injustice  upon  those  parents,  ^ 
■oiu  providing  for  their  cliildren 

which-  best  enables  thein  to  sati 
is  would  be  tnie,  provided  the  st 
not.  Tt  ii  they  who  deiuani 
■e  witli  the  educational  syetein  of 
y  so  doing  keep  alive  an  agitatio 
favorable  to  tiic  country,  to  bo( 
ents  of  the  right  to  have  tlieir  ch 
itabliehmcnt  these  pai-ents  may  si 
r  Bucli  exclusive  education.  It 
[lulstion  to  please  one  sect — nt 
;odoeither  one  or  tlie  other;  an< 
1  the  religious  training  of  its  fu 

is  injurious  to  society,  or  may  li 
t  to  interfere,  and  it  is  its  duti/  t 
}  had  been  taken  prisoners  (if  I  I'e 
jars  ago),  one  expressed  his  regr 
.  to  complete  tlie  full  number  t 

it  was  his  religious  duty  to  co 
jliort;  which  shortcoming  previ 
nee.     The  other,  having  been  as 

the  murders  he  had  committed, 
ice?    Far  from  it !    But  I  regret 

of  Congrean,  in  the  year  1871,  bj  Biphj 
if  the  Librarian  of  Cktngrem,  at  Woshinf 
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duty — though  only  once — tliroii 
d  the  lite  wliieh  it  was  my  duty 
In  India,  the  la.w,  cared  nothing 
n,  but  ignoriDg  their  qualms 
jciety,  condemned  them  to  death 
irnplee  of  these  men,  though  the 

pious  and  coneciencious  as  were 
;he  Inquisition,  and  even  not  so 

ill  imagine  an  immigration  of 

all  know  that  it  is  a  duty,  a  rel 
ifisinate  all  who  are  not  Thugs. 
ht  to  give  their  children  an  € 

of  Thuggism  is  inculcated  as 
e  the  right  to  dispossess  the  pare 
r  his  child  "  the  description  of 
him  to  satisfy  the  dictates  of  his  i 
r  incumbent  on  the  state  to  dost 
Y  is  inculcated  that  no  man  has 
that  of  the  Thugs  ?  That  all  int* 
icause  tliey  were  accursed  of  tin 
3.  Or  suppose  as  many  millions 
lich  the  doctrine  was  inculcated 
!liina  are  paramount  all  over  the 

to  any  country,  no  obedience  t( 
tliat  foreign  potentate,  would 
e  sucii  schools  ?     Would  it  not  b 

desirous  to  preserve  the  free, 
>y  the  fathers  of  the  Kepublie  ? 
,-e  Cliinese,  whose  evidence  is  n 
f  jueti(«,  merely  because  tiiey  art 
are  Protestauts  or  Catholics  or  Jt 
or  Deists  1 

uty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  th 
lucatioii  parentji  can  give,"  but,  ti 
nation  youth  ought  to  receive, 
iew  is  founded  tJie  system  pursui 
dusively  or  pre-eminently  Catho! 
)t  their  worship  *■  a  femala  deitj,  whose 
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gal,  the  States  (formerly)  of  the  Church,  some  of  the  South  American 
Eepublics,  etc.  Political  theory  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
this  country  is  essentially  Protestant^  though  the  United  States 
eschews  the  title  of  Protestant.  The  best  system  of  education  is  here 
deemed  to  be  that  which  limits  "  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
to  that  ordinarily  included  under  the  head  of  intellectual  culture,  and 
in  the  propagation  of  those  principles  of  morality  in  which  all  sects 
and  good  men  belonging  to  no  sect  can  equally  agree."*  What  more 
can  or  could  the  state  do  amidst  the  strife  of  parties  about  "  the 
Bible"  or  "  no  Bible,"  "  the  Bible  with  comments"  or  "  the  Bible 
without  comments,"  the  Douay  edition,  the  Vulgate,  the  English 
version,  the  Unitarian  version,  "  too  much  or  too  little  Protestantism," 
or  "  no  Protestantism  at  all,  but  Catholicity  must  be  all  in  all  or 
nothing  "?t 

The  wisdom  and  sound  policy  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  the 
American  national  system  of  education,  as  well  as  its  superior  advan- 
tages, are  frankly,  honorably,  and  evidently  ijonscientiously  admitted 
by  a  distinguished  Boman  Catholic  ecclesiasticf  Having  been  asked 
whether  he  believed  in  the  public  schools,  he  gave  the  following 
answer. 

"  I  do  emphatically.  Having  ample  means,  they  can  procure 
better  talent,  and  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  religious  belief  of  their 
pupils.  This  cry  of  proselytism  and  perverting  faith  and  morals  has 
no  foundation.  Suppose  our  children  are  taken  from  the  schools, 
where  shall  we  place  them?  We  have  no  place.  They -will  roam 
the  streets  and  fast  learn  to  become  young  thieves  and  outlaws,  and 
will  acquire  many  other  accomplishments  to  fit  them  for  the  state 
prison.  Children  do  not  take  their  religious  belief  from  the  schools. 
This  they  acquire  from  their  parents  in  the  home  circlcy  and  from, 
their  clergy  in  churches,  and  in  the  schools  they  learn  habits  of 
industry,  order,  obedience,  and  discipline  which  will  make  them  good 
citizens."  .  .  .  And  again:  "  There  are  some  people  so  constituted 
that  they  think  their  every  act  a  sin.  I  hold  that  the  real  sin  con- 
sists in  impressing  ignorant  mAnds  with  the  belief  that  the  schools 
ure  tnediums  for  the  perversion  of  our  people,  and  in  seeking  to 
perpetuate  ignorance,  instead  of  grappling  with  and  crushing  it  out,^^ 


^  Henry  S.  BandaU's  Report  to  the  Legislature  in  1854. 
t  **  Catholic  World  "  for  April;  1871. 

X  The  ReT.  Father  Farrel.     See  report  of  an  interyiew  with  the  Bey.  genUeman  in 
the  "  Siin"  of  18th  Oct.,  1873. 
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ibrce  an  entrance  into  the  mind.  Those  who  have  honesty 
nongh  will  avow  it  openly ;  tliose  who  have  either  not 
:  other,  will  admit  it  too,  but  lock  it  up  and  circulate  a 

smand  for  separate  schools  for  the  education  of  Catholic 
;  universal  or  nnanimoiia  on  the  part  of  Catholic  parents 
y  the  fact  that  it  meets  with  direct  opposition  from  the 
id  honest  part  of  the  Catholic  population. 
rue,"  said  a  member  •  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
e  25th  ofMarch, 1874, "that our publicechoolaareessen- 

.  in  tendency That  there  should  be  Catholic 

illy,  to  teach  Catholic  doctrine,  every  Catholic  will  ac- 
will  never  be  hesitation  to  assist  in  building  or  main- 
but  let  tliem  rest  at  that  where  other  creeds  rest  their 

[iporal  success We  (Catholics)  need  no  special 

)f  law  or  constitution   in    our    favor Trusting 

lency  as  a  fair  representative — and  I  represent  as  large 
:e  Catholic  constituency  as  any  man  on  tliis  floor — I  do 
■en  a  minority  in  numbers    of  Catholics  want  such   a 

ly  special  privilege  under  law  or  constitution 

ition  and  result  of  the  project  wonld  divide  and  destroy 
chdola  everywhere  outside  of  the  towns  and  cities,  it  is 
ny.  That  it  would  result  in  any  good  is  beyond  my 
,  .  In  conclusion  the  speaker  said:  "  I  trust  that  no 
!  made  from  the  former  <!onstitution.  I  hope  that  no 
r  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  our  common-school 
rowning  glory  of  our  State.  And  I  hope  that  this  is 
liat  the  name  of  Catliolic  will  be  misused  in  an  attempt 
a  system  of  public  instruction   that  is  as  dear  to  our 

stars  upon   our    flag From    my  earliest 

the  charges,  and  suspicions  against  the  Chnrch,  they  too 
ikened  bi/  foolish  assumptions  of  its  advocates.  From 
reeption  of  history  I  have  known  that  it  has  suffered 
e  errors  of  its  friends  than  the  hostility  of  its  ene- 

j'a  the  part  of  the  state  in  preserving  the  system  of  edu- 
esent  constituted,  has  in  a  recent  publication  been  met 
ing  remark,  that  "  the  state  oflers  to  be  the  father  of  its 

•  The  Hon.  Mr,  JaoksoD,  a  Catholic. 
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children,  and  it  ought  to  do  its  duty  to  all ;"  but  how  many  a  truth  is 
said  in  jest ! 

This  doctrine  (it  is  well  worth  repeating  here),  "  that  the  state 
inflicts  great  injustice  upon  those  parents  who  are  hindered  by  inter- 
ference from  providing  for  their  children  the  description  of  religious 
training  which  best  enables  them  to  satisfy  the  dictates  of  conscience," 
this  sentiment  is  most  startling  by  its  novelty,  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  high  dignitary  of  the  Church. 

The  claim  set  up  is  a  claim  inbehalf  of  Catholic,  not  of  non-Catholic 
parents.  In  fact  it  is  directly  opposed,  not  only  to  the  teachings,  but 
to  the  practice  of  the  Church.  The  learned  prelate  cannot  but  be 
aware  that  th^  Church  has  never  conceded  to  parents  the  right  to 
judge  of  the  proper  education  for  their  children^  but  has,  on  the 
contrary,  at  all  times  claimed  to  be  the  sole  and  competent  judge  in 
this  matter.  Nor  has  it  ever  relinquished  a  tittle  of  that  right  up  to 
this  day,  even  in  this  free  country.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  that 
Church  to  enforce  its  claim,  if  it  had  the  power,  clam  et  ape7'te, 
violenter  etfraudulenter.* 

The  claim  is  opposed  to  its  teachings,  in  theory,  for  we  are  told :  * 

"  The  children  of  Protestant  parents  must  be  unmade  of  their  Prot- 
estantism and  thoroughly  indoctrinated." 

"  Before  God  no  man  has  any  right  to  be  of  any  religion  but  the 
Catholic." 

"  In  order  to  be  a  good  republican,  (!)  a  good  citizen,  a  man  must 
be  a  Koman  Catholic,  and  must  be  made  such." 

"  No  equality  is  to  be  recognized  between  Protestantism  and 
Oatholicism." 

"  They  who  have  no  religion  have  no  conscience  that  people  who 
have  religion  are  bound  to  respect." 

The  claim  is  opposed  also  in  practice — in  harmony  w^ith  its  theory 
— and  founded  upon  it,  as  for  instance : 

When'  Ferdinand  V.,  surnamed  the  Catholic,  after  the  capitulation 
and  surrender  of  Grenada,  violating  his  oath  and  tarnishing  his  royal 
and  knightly  honor,  robbed  the  Mahometans  and  Jews  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  had  the  boys  confined  in  monasteries  and  the  girls  in  nun- 
neries, in  order  to  prevent  their  parents  from  "  providing  for  them  the 
description  of  religious  training  which  best  enabled  them  to  satisfy 
the  dictates  of  conscience."    la  modern  times,  when  mothers,  tear- 

*See  what  is  said  on  this  subject  in  the  *^  UtuverSy'  and  the  '*  Oiviltd  CattoUca,'^  in 
connection  with  the  forcible  and  inf amons  abduction  of  the  child  Mortara. 
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J  the  restoration  to  them  of  the  infants  of  wliieh 
robbed,  were  told  that  "their  tears  were  the  work  of 
im  who  can,  reconcile  the  tlieory  of  the  Right  Reve- 
ith  the  theory  of  the  Catholic  press ;  the  acts  of  the 
.e  teachings  of  its  ministers,  and  these  teachings  with 
Eight  not  the  defenders  of  onr  national  system  of 
stified  in  addressing  its  opponents  and  detractors  in 
what  siniilar  to  the  following : 

Jiat  parents  are  the  beat  judges  of  the  education  their 
to  receive,  but  you  deny  tlieni  the  possession  of  jndg- 
ell  them  in  the  same  breath,  that  if  they  send  their 
public  schools  they  prove  themselves  not  to  be  the 
You  state  tliat  parents  have  the  right  to  give  their 
n  education  as  they  deern  best  for  them ;  yet  in  the 
u  threaten  these  parents,  if  they  dare  to  exercise  that 
g  their  children  to  the  pubhc  schools,  or  any  school 
y  you,  that  yon  will  deprive  them  of  certain  rehgions 
olatione,  hopes,  spiritual  benefits  "  valued  and  appre- 
lod  Cathohcs.  Is  this  consistent  ?  Wliy  do  you  not 
it  with  your  real  sentiments  ?  Why  not  openly  assert 
re  to  be  your  right  ?  Why  not  tell  these  parents  (the 
exercise  it  for  their  good  ?  Why  not  speak  to  them 
id  of  ancient  Egypt  spoke  to  the  laity  of  their  day  / 
and  for  yon,  and  think  and  act  for  you.  We  are 
are  nothing.  Down  upon  your  knees,  down  in  the 
and  thank  the  (rods,  in  us,  for  what  through  us  tliey 
^ou  socially  and  intellectually." 

spression  of  an  opinion,  however  erroneous ;  the  fear- 
a  right,  however  ill-founded,  the  bold  defence  of  a 
weak ;  all  command  at  least  respect,  even  from  an 
defenders  of  popular  education  may  differ  from  the 
,  but  they  cannot  withhold  their  respect  for  its  straight- 
evident  honesty,  and  honorable  sincerity. 
1  the  demands  made  by  the  advocates  of  separate  and 
liolic  education,  and  their  arguments  in  support  of  the 
at  these  are  the  following,  which,  though  identical  with 
ters  already  quoted,  are  given  here  in  addition.  They 
sn  of  Cardinal  CuUen. 

Ibe  benefit  of  Qm  noBsaoaa  (see  prsoeding  paper}. 
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In  a  pastoral  issued  some  time  ago,  his  Eminence  pronounces  in 
emphatic  terms  against,  not  only  mixed,  but  also  compulsory  state 
education,  declaring  them  to  be  "  dangerous  systems  all,  promoted  by 
false  philosophers,  wlio  wish  to  make  experiments  of  new-fangled  and 
perverse  theories  on  the  souls  of  children;  systems  which  ignore 
God,  banish  Him  from  their  schools,  neglect  His  revelation,  promote 
intellectual  pride,*  and  exclude  all  safeguards  and  restraints  necessary 
to  control  the  appetites  and  passions  of  youth  ;"  whilst  by  another 
writer,  whose  words  have  been  quoted  more  than  once,  we  are  told 
that "  by  precept  youth  is  to  be  trained,  through  tlie  medium  of  an 
exclusively  Catholic  education,  so  as  to  become  the  pride  of  the 
country,  and  by  example  prevented  from  degenerating  into  brute 
beasts." 

Does  exclusively  Catholic  education  furnish  the  safeguard  against 
crime  and  vice  and  immorality? 

Quite  recently  in  tlie  eminently  exclusively  Catholic  educated  popu- 
lation of  the  emi)ire  of  Brazil,  in  the  heart  of  that  empire,  the 
metropolis,  under  the  very  eyes  of  that  clergy  which  had  fulminated 
its  anathema  against  freemasonry ,.  a  personage  high  in  rank, 
station,  and  dignity,  an  evibargadov  (judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  empire),  a  gray-haired  magistrate,  after  having  lived  in  a  state 
of  concubinage  with  a  girl  then  twenty-two  years  old,  from  her  four- 
teenth year,  hires  an  assassin,  who,  at  the  banquet  prepared  for  her 
by  her  seducer,  strangles  her  in  the  presence  of  her  entertainer, 
under  his  own  roof.  The  sexagenarian,  the  judge,  then  throws  him- 
self upon  the  victim  of  his  lust  and  hate,  and,  like  a  "brute  beast," 
tears  with  his  teeth  the  yet  quivering  flesh,  mutilates  the  body,  dis- 
members it  with  his  own  hands,  packs  the  body  into  a  tin  box,  after 
having  for  this  express  purpose  taken  instruction  in  the  process  of 
soldering  metals,  places  the  package  in  charge  of  the  calmly  assisting, 
"  thoroughly  indoctrinated  "  assassin,  who  is  to  take  it  to  sea  and 
throw  it  overboard.  Catholic  education  did  certainly  not  furnish 
here  a  "  safeguard  and  restraint  so  necessary  to  control  the  appetites 
and  passions  of  youth,"  nor  even  of  old  age,  nor  oi  men  holding  high 
responsible  and  sacred  positions.  Witness  the,  if  possible,  even  more 
atrocious  crimes  of  the  P.  P.  Leotade  of  Orleans  (France),  of  Calce- 
donia,  of  Sta.  Maura  (Ionian  Islands),  of  Polaya  of  Malaga  (Spain);  the 

« 

*  iNTEiiLECTUAii.  Tbis  single  epithet,  apparently  introdnced  inadvertently,  speaks 
Yoltunes.  It^may  perhaps  be  illiberal  to  see  in  this  word  the  key  to  this  agitation 
against  schools. 
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ultiplied  crimeB  of. of  Genoa  (Italy),  all  ecles'astics; 

ler  (a  kyman)  in  tlie   girla'  school   of  the  Hollanders, 

3  (U.  S.);  yet  we  are  told  tliat  "inside  the  Catholic 
■  IB  to  be  found  a  safeguard  for  the  pence  of  families."  Is 
writes  Bnch  a  sentence  and  Bends  it  forth  into  tlie  world 
Ib  he  of  sane  mind  ? 

Bui'gOB,  a  learned  Jew,  after  liia  apostasy  named  Alfonso 
i,  wrote  a  work  wlierein  he  helied  his  lorraer  religion  and 
a  former  eo-rcligioniats.  It  was  he,  I  think,  who  pointed 
eclesiastieal  anthoritiesof  liis  day  a  psissage  in  the  Ij'^'^i? 
iow  that  the  Jews  were  the  enemies  of  Christians,  and 
persecution  upon  thein.  But  then  this  maii,  like  most  if 
ates,  found  it  necessary  and  prudent  to  exhibit  hia  zeal, 
id  j)iet7/  by  the  exhibition  of  enmity  agaitist  those  who 
?88  his  newly  adopted  faith.  He  wrote  what  he  knew 
>e  false,  Imt  his  case  can  of  course  not  be  alhided  to  as 
if  the  present  case, 

of  Cardinal  Cnllen  iB,  no  doul)t,  that  of  a  conscientions 
the  religion  which  he  professes,  and  we  are  hound  to 
his  eminence  helieves  himself  what  lie  writes,  and  acts 
of  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty,  bnt  I  shall  place 
the  cons<'ientious  and  zealous  prelate  in  jnxtiipi)sition 
fthe  equally  conscientions  but  also  enlightened  statesman 
Prince  Bismarck. 

two  principles  in  which  the  Pnissian  philosophy  of  govcrn- 
society  is  both  deep  and  bruad.* 

•fit  of  these  priniriples  is  Permmlichkeit,  tlie  second 
.  The  first — personality — is  applied  in  the  TTnifed  Stjites 
of  the  adult  man  ;  hut  here  in  Prussia  it  applies  to  the 
ing  within  him  all  the  possibilities  of  manhood — rights  of 
renta  cannot  be  suffered  to  deprive  him,  through  poverty, 
.eglect,  or  any  other  cause,  since  tliercby  they  would 
itate  of  &2>ernon  who  should  be  (|Halified  foi-  all  the  func- 
citizen.  Here,  not  in  poetry  alone,  bnt  in  the  legal  pro- 
training,  "  the  child  is  father  to  the  man."  The  Pnissian 
f  liberty  is,  that,  because  of  his  sacred /Vr«oeH/iV^fc(V,  the 
a\e  opened  to  Iiiin  and   provided  for  him  by   the  state, 


nember  where  I  have  read  the  original  paper  from  wliicli  \  mode  at  the 
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these  three  possibilities  or  opportunities;  the  possibility  of  a  free  de- 
velopment, through  the  Gemeinde^  with  its  immunities,  activities,  and 
institutions,  to  all  which  he  is  born  an  inheritor ;  the  possibility  of 
knowledge  through  school  privileges ;  and  the  possibility  or  opportu- 
nity of  religion  through  the  confessional  teaching — in  other  words, 
that  the  whole  personality  of  the  future  man  shall  be  developed  in  ac- 
tivity, in  knowledge,  and  in  vir1;iie. 

"  To  this  end,  comes  in  the  second  principle,  the  Schulzwang^  i.  e. 
compulsory  attendance  at  school.  Tlie  state  says  to  the  parent,"  Tin's 
child  is  not  to  be  the  toy  of  your  house,  the  dnidge  of  your  toik,  the 
tool  of  your  passions,  the  victim  of  your  vices  or  your  caprices.  This 
child  is  a  person  who  has  inherent  in  him  certain  rights  and  prol)abil- 
ities  in  the  future,  of  which  you  shall  not  deprive  him.  This  child  is 
a  person  and  has  capacities  and  powers  upon  which  I,  the  state,  have 
a  claim  for  the  citizen  of  the  future,  therefore,  to  school  he  must  go, 
from  six  to  fourteen,  and  there  be  taught  knowledge,  morality,  and 
obedience  to  authority.  After  that,  I,  the  state,  will  provide  higher 
schools,  to  which  he  may  go  if  he  wishes  to  pnrsue  knowledge.  And 
by  and  by  there  is  another  school  into  which  again  he  m^ust  go — the 
army — where  he  shall  bring  all  his  previous  training  into  the  service 
of  the  state  for  its  honor  and  defence."  Such  are  the  underlvinii: 
principles 

"Butthrougli  the  varying  characteristics  of  the  GeTYieinde  and  tlio 
influence  of  local  causes,  in  a  nation  made  up,  as  in  Prussia,  of  divers 
races  and  manifold  conquests  and  annexations,  there  had  come  to  be 
anomalies,  and  almost  contradictions  in  the  school  system,  esi)ec*ially 
in  the  supervision  of  confessional  teaching. 

"  With  the  expansion  of  the  country  and  the  growing  spirit  of  national 
unity,  it  was  desirable  that  a  uniform  law  should  govern  the  YolJi's- 
schools ;  but  this  could  be  had  only  through  the  unity  of  administration ; 
and  this  again  must  proceed  from  the  state.  Here  was  a  loi^ical 
tendency  of  events  toward  the  divorcement  of  Church  and  school. 

"  This  result  was  precipitated  by  the  zeal  of  one  part  of  the  Catliolic 
clergy  for  indoctrinating*  the  schools  and  teaching  the  dogmas 
of  the  Vatican*  council  as  a  part  of  the  Catholic  confession.  This 
the  state  could  not  BufFer,t  and  it  was  causing  trouble  among  the  two 

*  The  original  has  ^Hhe  Ultramontanes/'  **Komaiiizing,"  etc.  There  appears  to 
me  no  necessity  for  using  terms  that  may  sonnd  offensive.  Hence  some  trifling  modi- 
fication in  the, text. 

t  It  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  king  of  Prussia  or  emperor  of  Germany  is  not 


'  the  Catholic  cliiireli,  and  henc«  the  knot  which  bi 
le  Church  was  to  be  cnt  by  the  sword  of  the  state 
The  new  law  lias  placed  the  administration  of  the 
the  hands  of  the  state,  upon  the  sanie  haeis  for.  ii 
The  opposition  to  this  meaenre  and  its  results  are 
ind  will  furnish  yet  fnrtlier  work  for  Ptnissia." 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

MENT  consisteth  not  in  abiding  more  fiiel,  bnt  i: 
tire. — J^uller. 

1  affectation  and  singnlarity.  What  is  according  I 
I  what  is  contrary  to  it  is  always  distasteful.  N« 
at  is  not  our  own. — Jereray  Collier. 
ness  beai-s  tlie  same  friendly  regard  to  the  mind  ii 
uishes  all  anxious  care  and  discontent,  soothes  a 
assious,  and  keeps  them  in  a  pcrjietua!  calm. — Ai 
it  man  imagine  that  he  can  puri>ne  a  good  end 
:Iiout  sinning  against  his  own  soul!  Any  other 
he  evil  effect  on  himself  is  certain. — Southey. 
n  life  there  is  a  constant  change  of  fortune ;  a 
lie  to  expect  an  exemption  from  the  common  fal 
■s,  and  all  things  are  daily  changing. — Plutufch. 
■e  joys  which  long  to  be  our*.  God  sends  ten  1 
ch  come  aljout  us  like  birds  seeking  inlet,  but  we 
n,  and  so  they  bring  us  nothing,  bnt  sit  and  sinj 
3of,  and  then  fly  away, — Beecher. 
1  a  UgiUmale  sovereign  by  the  conrt  of  Rome.  Nor  ore  Willi 
IOC  Victoria  of  Great  Britsin  and  Ireland,  etc  Ho  Hllegiance  b 
<t  "  anointed  "  by  the  head  of  the  Chnrch,  and  conseqiieiitly  i 
latbolic  rolers.  Bismaroh  ib  well  aware  of  Ibis.  !□  n  circnlai 
'  France  and  other  Oatholic  sovereigna  by  the  Pope  bo  late  as  . 
B  oocauioQ  of  the  elector  of  Brandenbnrg,  Frederiah  II., 
\  a  king  of  PruBBia,  it  aajra,  "  Beloved  Bon  in  Christ :  Although 
esty  will  in  no  wise  sanction  the  proceedings  of  Frederick  M 
.  who,  setting  a  mo»t  infamous  example  to  the  Christian  world, 
r  to  nsnrp  tlie  royal  title,  yet  we  cannot  let  it  pass  by  in  silence,  bi 
Med  to  the  dutTiater  of  papal  imtUu-lionx,  and  is  injurimw  to  t 
)1y  See,  inaamnch  as  the  sacred  royal  dignity  cannot  be  tiasi 
.  not  a  Catholic  teithoittn  contempt  of  Die  Church."  In  1787  tbi 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  royal  dignity  of  Prussia,  thongh  he 
jTcreign,  and  not  as  the  bead  of  the  Cbnrcb  and  the  mler  of  ki 
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JEWISH  BELIEF  m   GOD,  AND   EXPOSITION  OF  THE 

"  ANGEL"  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

I.  Belief  in  God,  in  the  full  signification  of  that  word,  is  the  basis- 
and  root  of  the  Mosaic  religion.  The  spirit  which  moves  upon  the 
depth  of  the  law  of  God,  teaches  men  that  their  moral  perfection, 
dignity,  and  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  depend  entirely  on 
their  believing  in  Him  ;  and  that  disbelief,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
sole  source  of  their  depravity  and  alienation  from  God.  And  yet 
there  is  not  a  word  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Bible  directly  command- 
ing us  to  believe  in  God.  Nay,  we  have,  in  the  sacred  law,  even 
such  commandments  as  purely  concern  our  sentiments  and  inclinations, 
as,  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  to  love  our  neighbor 
as  ourselves,  not  to  hate  our  brother  in  our  heart,  not  to  covet  our 
neighbor's  wife,  nor  anything  that  is  his ;  and,  although  these  com- 
mandments did  not  seemingly  depend  on  our  will,  and  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  performed  by  our  obedience,  the  law,  neverthel^s,  com- 
mands us  by  them,  that  we  should  so  conquer  and  subject  our  inclination 
until  the  will  of  God  have  become  our  own  ;  but  with  all  these 
provisions  of  the  law  to  control  even  the  impulses  of  our  heart,  yet,  as 
regards  the  important  subject  of  religion,  there  is  nowhere  in  the 
law  an  express  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  believe.''  Moses  does 
not  commence  his  divine  book  in  the  style  of  (so-called)  creeds,  telling 
men,  "  There  is  a  God,  who  in  the  beginning  hath  created  heaven 
and  the  eai*th  ;"  but,  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth."  He  does  not  enforce  men  to  believe  anything,  but  taking 
it  for  granted  that  their  reason  has  already  told  them,  there  is  a  Gody  • 
he  informs  them,  by  divine  inspiration,  what  they  could  never  have 
known  from  any  other  source,  how  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  The  reason  of  there  being  no  co^nmand  to  believe  in  God  is 
very  simple,  because  a  commandment  to  believe  a  certain  thing  is 
either  unnecessary  or  of  no  effect  whatever.  If  a  man  really  believe^ 
he  needs  no  injunction  to  do  so ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  believe 
not,  of  what  use  can  a  commandment  to  believe  prove  to  him,  when 
he  will  not  believe  what  he  is  commanded  ? 

II.  Man  was  intended  by  his  bounteous  Maker  to  enjoy  both  happi- 
ness   and  felicity;  his  happiness  consists   in  freedom  of  body   and 
thought;  and  liis  felicity  in  communion  with  God;  the   means   of 
obtaining  his  fi'eedom  is  the  belief  in  God,  by  which  he  arrives  at  last 
at  the  supreme  felicity  of  enjoying  His  presence. 

III.  Belief  in  God  is  the  assent  of  our  mind  to  propositions  at  which 
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the  immediate  effect  of  onr  seDses,  nor  by  the  result 
ip&rted  by  them  to  the  faculties  of  our  eoul,  but  by 
jflecting  on  our  eematioas  and  perteptionB.  True 
imposes  Dothing  upon  us  against  reason  ;  but,  on  the 
OB,  by  the  demonstration  of  our  reason,  to  believe 
cedof,  something  tliat  is  above  our  reason,  which  is 
dance  witli  tlie  liberty  of  our  thought,  since  all  our 
IS  well  as  of  soul,  cODBists  not  in  an  indulgence  of  un- 
1  actions  (by  which  we  should  iu  effect  become  vile 
he  contrary,  in  regulating  both  actions  and  thoughts 
dic-tates  of  reason. 

lason,  though  it  is  infinitely  small  when  compared 
of  God,  is,  nevertheless,  an  imperceptible  atom  of 
y  vast  ocean,  and  as  true  and  unchangeable  as  the 
im  which  it  emanates.  By  human  reason,  I  do  not 
pacity  of  philosophers  for  forming  their  endless,  pro- 
ite  speculations,  most  of  wliich  are  erroneous;  nor 
those  intellectual  giants,  who,  after  storming  the 
er  the  inmost  cause  of  nature's  performances,  have, 
lOtheses,  estabhshed  soirie  unmeaning  words  instead 
tnowledge ;  nor,  lastly,  that  true  wisdom  which  men 
irts,  science,  or  morals ;  but  the  power  of  forming 
deas  and  propositions,  whose  tnith  every  man  of  the 
may  discover  by  reflecting  on  sensations ;  for  instance, 
)  are  four;  that  of  two  sticks,  of  which  one  is  longer 
le  second  must  be  as  much  shorter  as  the  first  is 
lirit  cannot  be  a  body,  nor  a  body  a  spirit ;  that  a 
double  a  triangle,  and  every  diagonal  line  divides  a 
bo  two  equal  parts ;  and  the  like  theorems,  are  pro. 
so  uncreated  and  eternal,  that  even  the  Omnipotence 
change  nor  contradict  them.  His  power  is  not  to 
nsdom,  but  to  do  by  it  His  will,  ID"'  H^rTlS  "H 
]y\D  yi^  "  The  Lord  hath  founded   the  earth  by 

ilished  the  heavens  by  understanding"  (Prov.  iii,  19). 
;  a  stoue  in  a  socket  to  be  tlie  organ  of  sight,  but 
eye "  with  the  highest  matliematical  skill  and  wis- 
Jt  perforated  a  simple  hole  to  be  the  organ  of  hearing, 
an  car  in  conformity  with  the  "  law  of  sound."  It 
lu  to  say  tliat  He  can  make  impossibilities  possible ; 
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He  can  annihilate  the  whole  universe  which  He  hath  created  by  His 
almighty  will ;  He  can  by  that  will  change  and  suspend  the  order  of 
all  things ;  at  His  voice  the  earth  may  tremble,  the  seas  flow  back- 
ward, and  the  hills  melt  like  wax ;  fire  may  not  burn,  and  the  sun 
may  be  retarded  in  his  daily  course;  yet  that  mighty  God  hath  never 
exerted  His  power  to  turn  truth  and  wisdom  (which  are  co-eternal 
with  Himself)  into  folly  and  falsehood.  To  attribute  such  a  power  to 
God  is  as  absurd  as  to  say,  that  the  Almighty,  who  is  the  true  existence, 
is  able  to  annihiliate  His  own  existence.  Such,  and  the  like  impos- 
sibilities, cannot  come  under  the  denomination  of  belief,  nor  be  a 
subject  of  religious  faith,  and  he  who  tells  us,  that,  because  our  reason 
is  too  weak  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  the  Almighty,  we  are  bound 
to  believe  his  dreams  of  impossibities,  resembles  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice,  who,  in  giving  his  evidence,  positively  asserts  that  he  is 
insane ;  and  whose  testimony,  be  it  true  or  not,  in  either  case  cannot 
be  accepted.  We  must  perform  the  commandments  of  God,  even 
when  they  are  not  clear  to  our  reason.  The  faithful  Abraham  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac;  the  Israelites  were  obedient  to  the 
behest  of  the  Most  High,  to  perform  the  unpleasant  duty  of  extermi- 
nating tlie  Canaanites.  Saul  was  rejected  from  being  king,  and  depos  • 
ed  from  his  throne,  because  he  had  spared  Agag ;  and  although,  to  our 
reason,  these  commandments  are  inexplicable,  they  must,  nevertheless, 
be  perfectly  just  and  wise,  coming  as  they  do  from  God ;  but  we 
must  never  believe  in  any  proposition  pretended  to  be  religious,  when 
it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  most  simple  deductions  of  oiu*  perception 
y.  True  religion  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progress  in  the  world; 
we  are  still  deafened  with  the  clamor  and  the  pious  cry  of  "  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians ;"  but,  however  confusedy  this  universal 
hubbub  assaults  our  ears,  we  can  easily  discern,  that  most  of  those 
who  so  zealously  cry  out  against  the  power  and  privilege  of  human 
reason,  in  matters  of  religion,  have  their  own  private  reason  for  cover- 
ing tlieir  domestic  Teraphim  with  a  transparent  reh'gious  cloak,  to 
make  us  believe  that  their  poor  and  innocent  reason  lies  quietly  asleep ; 
whereas,  in  reality,  that  fugitive  is  but  too  wide  awake;  but  as  to  the 
few  who  sincerely  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  to  see  the  pit  which 
is  open  and  ready  to  swallow  up  those  unfortunate  victims  who  dare  to 
follow  the  only  pole-star  God  has  given  us  for  steering  our  course,  they 
too  think  so,  because  their  own  reason  persuades  them  that  there  is  no 
dependence  on  himian  reason,  and  so,  whether  the  victory  be  on  their 
side  or  ours,  they  are  equally  defeated.  H.  H. 

(to  be  continued.) 


)N  THE    READING    OF   THE    SACK] 
SCRIPTURES. 

By  Datid  Fbiedlandeb. 

( Conduded  from  pagt  807.) 

BIXTH   LETTBB. 

ter  concluded,  as  we  have  shown,  with  the 
justice,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Jnd 
e  supreme  Judge.  The  prophet  now,  in  con 
[lowing  language  the  moral  corruption  prev 
beloved  people  of  God,  and  also  describes  hii 
,t  beholding  this  degenerate  condition  of  his  p 


ne  1  u  a  gattierer  of  the  sornmec  (ruits, 
oe !  88  k  gleaner  of  the  grapes  of  the  vintage 
a  claataT,  without  a  grape  fit  to  eat ; 
a  ripe  fruit,  for  vhieh  my  aonl  panteth. 
d  man  is  peH«bed  out  of  the  earth ; 
has  Tanished  from  the  aona  of  man  ; 
lie  in  wait  for  each  other's  blood  ; 
spread  by  every  man  (or  his  brother ! 
d  appointed  to  do  good,  Torketh  evil ; 
tdy  prince  and  the  aTaricioai  jndge 
reward  and  bribe ; 

I  of  dignity  nttereth  his  misohievoua  desire ; 
>he  base  knot  entwined. 
;  of  them  is  no  better  than  a  brier ; 
t  npright  is  sharper  than  a  thorn  hedge ; 
r's  day  and  tby  visitation  cometti ; 
founding  perplexity  oveitaketh  thee  [ 
ye  no  more  in  a  friend, 
lo  mora  confidence  in  a  guide  ; 
i  doors  of  thy  moutli 
>m  her  that  lies  in  thy  bosom. 
t  the  son  dishonor  the  father? 
ghter  rise  up  against  her  mother? 
ighter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law  ? 
thy  enemies  the  men  of  thy  own  house  ? 
<r(M,  fuiingi   of  repentance  force  Oiemgelvee  upon  Vidt 
•.to  acknotDledge  the  justice  of  the  dieint  puniihm^jU,  and 
dr  Mafidenee  in  the  mercy  of  Qod  u  nM  deetroyed,  and  tht 
f  tA«  Wilton  a^mnled  ai  t/ie^  neowrge,  are  ulUmaUli/ 
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THE  PEOPLE. 

7.  True,  alaa !  yet  will  I  look  up  nnto  God,  the  Lord  ; 
Yet  will  I  wait  for  the  6k>d  of  my  salyation  : 

My  God  will  hear  me ! 

8.  Bejoice  not  yet  agaiiyst  me,  O  mine  enemy ! 
I  have  fallen,  bat  I  shall  a|lan  rise. 

In  the  thickest  darkness  the  Lord  is  my  light ! 

9.  The  indignation  of  the  Lord  I  will  bear 
(For  against  Him  hare  I  sinned) : 
Until  He  plead  my  cause,  ' 
Until  He  execnteth  judgment. 

He  will  bring  me  forth  to  the  light ; 
His  mercy  I  shall  behold. 
10.  She  that  is  mine  enemy  shall  see  it, 
And  shame  shall  cover  her — 
Her  who  ever  called  unto  me, 
•*  Where  is  the  Eternal,  thy  God  ?" 
Her  mine  eyes  shall  now  behold 
Trodden  down  as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 
TM4i  declaration  ofJudafi'8  humiUty  is  a^scepted  by  the  Prophet y  inlvo  vouchmfea  her 
pardon,  but  not  UU  her  misdeeds  are  visited  with  punishment  by  an  aU-jnst  Umi. 

THE  PBOPHET. 

11.  The  day  of  thy  restoration—* 

That  day's  decree— is  yet  far  distant. 

12.  Though  that  day  shall  come,  even  to  thee 
From  Assyria,  and  from  the  fortified  cities. 
From  the  fortresses  even  unto  yonder  river, 
From  sea  to  sea,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain. t 

13  But  (before  that)  the  land  shall  be  desolated, 
Because  of  them  that  dwelt  therein  ; 
Because  it  is  the  fruit  of  their  doings. 
In  humble  submission  to  Vie  divine  decree^  the  justice  of  which  t?ie  people  a4iknowle<J(jt\ 
they  fervently  pray  that  at  their  restoration  they  may  again  become  Vie  flock  of  the 
Lord,  and  enjoy  Vie  heavenly  Shepherd's  protection.  They  yet  remember  ike  pasivre 
on  ta/rmel  and  BasTian,  those  heaven-blessed  mount*  of  Palestine,  on  Which  He 
once  fed  Viem.     And  when  they  remember  these  times,  Vveir  present  abode  apjyear^i 
to  them  a  itHdfore^, 

THE  PEOPLE. 

14.  Feed  thou,  O  Lord,  with  thy  rod,  thy  people  ; 
Feed  thou  the  flock  of  thine  heritage — 
Them  that  now  dwell  in  the  solitary  wood. 
Let  them  feed  again  in  Garmel  and  in  Bashan, 
Again  in  Gilead,  as  in  the  days  of  old. 

THE  LOKD  vouchsafes  the  yrajit  of  this  boon. 

15.  Like  as  in  the  days  of  thy  coming  out  of  Egypt, 
I  will  show  unto  thee  marvelous  wonders. 


*  Literally,  *^  the  rebuilding  of  thy  walls." 

t  "Which  means  to  say  that  all  Israelites,  from  whatever  place  they  may  l>e 
•  scattered,  will  hasten  to  Palestine.  From  sea  to  sea,  according  to  the  ancient  systeui 
'  of  geography,  signifies  from  east  to  west,  whilst  from  mountain  to  mountain  implies  • 

from  north  to  south.  I 


THE    WELCOME    STAG. 

continuiitioTi  of  the  diviTiepromiu. 
lie  nations  shall  see  them  (the  wnndererB), 
jid  be  confounded  at  Uioir  (die  nation's)  boasted  might. 
'h.ej  shall  lay  their  bands  apon  theii  mouth ; 
lietr  ears  shall  be  deaf, 
'hey  aball  lioh  the  dnst  like  a  tqppent ; 
liey  ahall  move  out  of  their  holes 
akt  wonns  of  the  earth. 
'hey  shall  fear  the  Lord  our  God  evermore. 
v:bKl(»  teUh  a  joyful  long  by  the  people  to  Ood,  hunibty  aU 
act,  THJf  to  their  twon  menti,  but  to  that  o/lhdr  piou*  anceato 

Tho  is  a  God  like  unto  him  that  pardoneth  iniquity  ? 

bat  pasaeth  by  the  transgressions  of  his  heritage's  remnant 

fe  retaineth  not  bin  anger  forever, 

lecause  he  delighteth  in  mercy. 

ea,  be  will  tnm  again ; 

le  will  compassionate  thee ; 

[e  will  subdue  onr  iniquities 

□d  oaat  oar  eina  into  the  sea'a  depth. 

boD  wUt  perform  that  trnth  to  Jacob ; 

bou  wilt  prove  that  mercy  Ui  Abraham 

vliicb  uijto  tbem  tboa  bast  sworn, 

Tnlo  our  father  from  days  of  old. 


THE  WELCOME  STAG. 
id  a  large  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  whieli  we 
y  morning  and  returned  in  tlie  evening.  It  occi 
joined  the  {^oata,  and  continually  followed  then 
ird  of  this,  lie  especially  recommended  the  stag  t 
erds,  not  to  ill-use  liira,  but  to  treat  him  witli  ; 

The   sliepherda  were  surprised,  and  said  to 

hast  many  sheep,  many  goats,  and  many  lambs, 
ak  of  them;  whilst  in  reference  to  this  stag  ; 
otto  ill-use  him,"  The  king  rephed,  "The  t 
are  in  tlie  field  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  th 
1  the  fold;  init  the  stags  sleep  in  the    wildern 

to  dwell  among  men ;  ought  we  not,  tberefon 
his  stag,  who  left  the  wilderness,  the  habitatioi 
omes  to  join  the  peaceful  herd  V  In  the  same 
)t  show  kindness  to  the  proselyte,  who  left  his  fi 
ae,  liis  nation,  and  all  other  nations,  and  from 
)ins  UB  !  Surely  he  deserves  particular  csire  and  t 

only  beware  of  vexing  and  oppressing  the  stra 
i  him  as  one  of  yourselves. — Tidmud. 
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BT  «KACE  AOUILAB. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

List !  hear  ye,  through  the  still  and  lonely  night. 

The  distant  hymn  of  moamfnl  voices  roll  ^ 

Solemn  and  low  ?    It  is  the  burial  rite  ;  I 

How  deep  its  sadness  sinks  into  the  soul, 
As  slow  the  passing  bell  wakes  its  far  lingering  knoll. 

CHAitiiEs  Swain. 

Spain  has  often  been  regarded  as  an  absolute  monarchy  ;  an  opinion, 
no  doubt,  founded  on  the  absolute  measures  of  her  later  sovereigns. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  certainly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative by  the  firmness  and  ability  with  wliich  they  decreased  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  who,  until  their  reign,  had  been  like  so  many  petty  sover- 
eigns, each  with  his  independent  state,  and  preserving  his  authority. 
by  the  sword  alone.  When  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  however,  united 
their  separate  kingdoms  under  one  denomination,  neither  Castile  noi*  | 

Arragon  could  be  considered  as  an  absolute  monarchy.     In  Castile,  ! 

the  people,  as  representatives  of  the  cities,  had,  from  early  ages,  obtain- 
ed seats  in  the  Cortes,  and  so  in  some  measure  balanced  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy.  The  Cortes,  similar  to  our  houses  of  parliament, 
could  enact  laws,  impose  taxes,  and  redress  griev^ances,  often  making 
the  condition  of  granting  pecuniaiy  aid  to  the  sovereign,  his  consent 
to  the  regulations  they  liad  laid  down,  and  refusing  the  grant  if  lie 
demurred.  In  addition  to  these  privileges  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile, 
the  Junta  of  Arragon  could  coin  money,  declare  war,  and  conclude 
peace;  and  what  was  still  more  remarkable,  they  could  be  neither 
prorogued  nor  dissolved  by  their  sovereign  without  their  own  consent. 
Alluding  to  the  Castilians,  a  few  years  after  the  period  of  our  tale, 
Bobertson  says — 

'*  The  principles  of  liberty  seem  to  have  been  better  understood  by  the  Castilians 
than  by  any  other  people  in  Europe.  They  had  acquired  more  liberal  notions  with 
respect  to  their  own  rights  and  privileges.  They  had  formed  more  bold  and  generous 
sentiments  concerning  government,  and  discovered  an  extent  of  political  knowledge  to 
which  the  English  themselves  did  not  attain  till  nearly  a  century  afterward." 

When  we  compare  this  state  of  things  with  the  misery  and  anarchy 

pervading  Castile  before  the  accession  of  Isabella,  we  may  have  some 

idea  of  the  influence  of  her  vigorous  measures,  and  personal  character, 

on  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  her  subjects.    The  laws  indeed  existed 
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it  they  wanted  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  an  enligli 
,  to  give  tliem  force  and  power  to  act. 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  besides  the  Junta,  or  National  A 
tro  was  always  a  Justizia,  or  supreme  judge,  whose  pi 
eapects,  was  even  greater  than  the  king's  ;  his  pei-sor 
e  could  remove  any  of  the  royal  ministers  wliom  he  de 

of  the  trust,  and  was  himself  responsible  to  none  bu 

Junta  by  whom  he  had  been  elected.  The  personal  at 
:ional  rights  of  the  Arragonese  were  also  more  accui 
laa  was  usual  in  that  age :  no  native  of  Arragon  cow! 
,  imprisoned,  or  tortured,  without  fair  and  legal  evide 
eing  the  customs  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  tlie  pow 
1  was  more  limited  than  Ferdinand's  capacious  mind 
lominion  chose  to  endure :  the  Cortes,  or  nobles,  there 
nt;  the  people,  as  the  sovereign,  ciphers,  save  thai 
the  former  were  more  cared  for  than  the  authority  o 
lot  Ferdinand  was  not  merely  ambitious ;  lie  had  abilit; 
id  so  gradually  were  his  plans  achieved  that  he  encoun 
hellion  nor  dislike.  The  Cortes  found  thathe  frequent! 
insacted  business  of  importance  ivithout  their  interfert 
oflSces  of  state  to  men  of  inferior  rank,  but  whose  ab 
proof  of  his  discernment;  took  upon  himself  tlie  offii 
ind,  in  conjunction  with  Isabella,  re-established  an  in 
1  had  fallen  into  disuse  tlirough  tlie  civil  wars,  but  ^ 
rably  suited  tor  the  internal  security  of  their  kingdom  b 
I  of  the  peasantry  and  lower  classes :  it  was  an  associ 

cities  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  known  as  the  Sainta 
3r  Holy  Brothprhood,  tD  maintain  a  strong  body  ofti 
irotection  of  travelers,  and  tlie  seizure  of  criminals, 
ight  before  judges  nominated  by  the  confederated  * 
emned  according  to  their  crime,  without  any  regai 
re.  Against  this  institntion  the  nobles  of  both  king 
;  \"iolently  opposed,  regarding  it  as  the  complete  destr 
reality  it  was,  of  all  their  feudal  privileges,  and  taking 

long-possessed  right  of  trying  their  own  fiefs,  and  the 
acility  of  concealing  their  own  criminals, 
uch  of  history — a  digression  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
n  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  conduct  with  regard  tc 
t  narrated.     The  trial  of  Arthor  Stanley  they  had  resi 

*  See  History  of  Spain,  b;  JolmSiglaiid. 
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fihould  be  conducted  with  all  the  formula  of  justice,  the  more  especially 
that  the  fact  of  his  beiug  a  foreigner  had  prejudiced  many  minds 
^agaiust  him.  Ferdinand  himself  intended  to  preside  at  the  trial,  with 
A  select  number  of  peers,  to  assist  in  the  examination,  and  pronounce 
sentence,  or  confirm  the  royal  mandate,  as  he  should  think  fit.  Nor 
was  this  an  extraordinary  resolution.  Neither  the  victim  nor  the 
supposed  criminal  was  of  a  rank  which  allowed  a  jury  of  an  inferior 
^ade.  Morales  had  been  fief  to  Isabella  alone,  and  on  Ferdinand,  as 
Isabella's  representative,  fell  the  duty  of  his  avenger.  Arthur  Stanley 
owned  no  feudal  lord  in  Spain,  save,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  the 
king,  whose  arms  he  bore.  He  was  accountable,  then,  according  to 
the  feudal  system,  which  was  not  yet  entirely  extinct,  to  Ferdinand 
alone  for  his  actions,  and  before  him  ntust  plead  his  innocence,  or  re- 
ceive scHtence  for  his  crime.  As  his  feudal  lord,  or  suzerain,  Ferdi- 
nand might  at  once  have  condemned  him  to  death ;  but  this  summary 
proceeding  was  eflTectually  prevented  by  the  laws  of  Arragon  and  the 
office  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  ;  and  therefore,  in  compliance  with 
their  mandates,  royal  orders  were  issued  that  every  evidence  for  or 
against  th^  prisoner  should  be  carefully  collected  preparatory  to  the 
trial-  More  effectually  to  do  this,  the  trial  was  postponed  from 
seven  to  fourteen  days  after  the  discovery  of  the  murder. 

The  excitement  which  this  foul  assassination  excited  in  Segovia 
was  so  extreme,  that  the  nobles  were  compelled  to  solicit  Isabella's 
personal  interference,  in  quieting  the  populace,  and  permitting  the 
even  course  of  justice :  they  had  thronged  in  tumultuary  masses  round 
the  prison  where  Stanley  was  confined,  with  wild  shouts  and  impreca- 
tions, demanding  his  instant  surrender  to  their  rage,  mingling  groans 
and  lamentations  with  yells  and  curses,  in  the  most  fearful  medley. 
Old  Pedro,  who  had  been  Arthur's  host,  unwittingly  added  fuel  to  the 
ilame,  by  exulting  in  hisprophecy  that  evil  would  come  of  Ferdinand's 
partiality  for  the  white-faced  foreigner  ;  that  he  had  seen  it  long,  but 
guessed  not  how  terribly  his  mutterings  would  end.  By  the  queen's 
permission,  the  chamber  of  state  in  which  the  body  lay  was  thrown 
open  to  the  eager  citizens,  who  thronged  in  such  crowds  to  behold 
the  sole  remains  of  one  they  had  well-nigh  idolized,  that  the  guards 
were  compelled  to  permit  the  entrance  ofonly  a  certain  number  every 
day.  Here  was  neither  state  nor  pomp  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
sight-loving  populace  :  nought  of  royalty  or  gorgeous  symbols.  Ko ; 
men  came  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  admiring  love  and  sorrow  to  one 
who  had  ever,  noble  as  he  was  by  birth,  made  himself  one  with  them, 
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air  BorrowB,  sharing  their  joys;  treating  age,  however  poor 
tbthe  reverence  springing  from  the  heart;  inspiring  youth 
F  worth  and  honor,  and  by  his  own  example,  far  more 
than  by  his  words,  teaching  all  and  every  age  the  duties 
l)y  their  country  and  their  hooies,  to  their  families  and 
And  this  man  was  snatehed  from  them,  not  alone  by  the 
id  of  death,  but  by  midnight  murder.  Waa  it  marvel,  the 
is  loBB  occasioned  should  rouse  to  wildest  fury  men's  paesious 
murderer  ? 

e  evening  of  the  iifth  day  after  the  murder,  that  with  a 
plendor  and  of  universal  mourning,  unrivaled  before  in 
nt  of  any  subject,  the  body  of  Ferdinand  Morales  was 
to  the  tomb.  The  king  himself,  divested  of  all  insignia 
bareheaded,  and  in  a  long  mom'ning  cloak,  headed  the 
ef  mourners,  which,  though  tliej  counted  no  immediate 
imbered  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  highest  nobles,  both  of 
id  Castile.  The  gentlemen,  squires,  and  pages  of  Morales' 
lold  followed  ;  and  then  came  on  liorse  and  on  foot,  with 
ied,  and  lowered  heads,  the  gallant  troops  who  had  so 
red  Morales  to  victoi-y,  and  under  him  had  so  ably  aided 
[aabella  on  her  tlirone  ;  an  immense  body  of  citizens,  all 
5,  closed  the  procession.  Every  shop  had  been  closed, 
lalf-masted,  and  every  balcony,  by  which  the  body  passed, 
t)lack.  The  cathedral  church  wad  tlironged,  and  holy  and 
e  service  whicli  consigued  dust  to  dust,  and  hid  forever 
'CS  of  bis  fellow-men,  the  last  decaying  remains  of  one  so 

beloved.  The  coffin  of  ebony  and  silver,  partly  open,  so 
se  the  face  of  the  corpse,  as  was  customary  with  Catholic 
liose  of  high  or  priestly  rank,  and  the  lower  part  covered 
irb  velvet  pall,  rested  before  the  high  altar  during  the 
vice ;  at  the  concluBion  of  which  the  coHin  was  closed,  the 

down,  and  lowered  with  slow  solonmity  into  the  vault 
A.  requiem,  chanted  by  above  a  hundred  of  the  sweetest 

voices,  sounding  in  thrilling  unison  with  the  deep  bass- 
g  notes  of  the  organ,  had  concluded  the  solemn  rites,  and 
ion  departed  as  it  came ;  but  for  some  days  the  gloom  in 
itinued ;  the  realization  of  the  public  loss  seemed  only 
;o  be  fully  felt  as  excitement  subsided. 
)r  the  soul  of  the  Catholic  warrior  were  of  course  stmg 
icceeding  days.     It  was  at  midnight,   a  very   short  time 
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after  this  public  interment,  that  a  strange  group  were  assembled 
within  the  cathedral  vaults,  at  the  very  hour  that  mass  for  the  depart- 
ed was  being  chanted  in  the  church  above  their  heads;  it  consisted 
of  monks  and  traveling  friars,  afccompanied  by  five  or  six  of  the  high- 
est nobility;  their  persons  concealed  in  coarse  mantles  and  shrouding 
hoods ;  they  had  borne  with  them,  through  the  subterranean  passages 
of  the  crypt  leading  to  the   vaults,   a  coffin   so   exactly   sin^ilar  in 
workmanship  and  inscription  to  that  which  contained  the  remains  of 
their  late  companion,  that  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  was 
impossible.  The  real  one,  moved  with  awe  and  solemnity,  was  conveyed 
to  a  secret  recess  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  crypt,  and  replaced  in  the 
vault  by  the  one  they  had  brought  with  them.     As  silently,  as  voice- 
lessly  as  they  had  entered  and  done  their  work,   so  they  departed. 
The  following  night,  at  the  same  hour,  the  coflin   of  Morales,   over 
which  had  been  nailed  a   thick   black  pall,   so   that  neither   name, 
inBcription,  nor  ornament  could  be  perceived,   was   conveyed  from 
Segovia  in  a  covered  cart,  belonging,  it  appeared,  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Francis,  situated  some  leagues  southward,  and  attended  by  one 
or  two  monks  and  friars  of  the  same  order.     The  party  proceeded 
leisurely,  traveling  more  by  night  than  by  day,  diininishiDg  gradually 
in  number  till,  at  the  entrance  of  a  broad  and   desolate   plain,   only 
four  remained  with  the  cart.     Over  this  plain   they   hastened,   then 
wound  through  a  circuitous  path  concealed  in  the  prickly  brushwood, 
and  paused  before  a  huge,  misshapen  crag,  seemingly  half  buried  in 
the  earth:  in  this  a  door,  formed  of  one   solid   stone,   flew   back   at 
their  touch ;  the  coffin,  taken  with  reverence  from  the  cart,  was  borne 
on  their  shoulders  through  the  dark  and  narrow  passage,  and  down 
the  winding  stair,,  till  they  stood  in  safety  in  the  vale  ;  in  the  secret 
entrance  by  which  they  entered,  the  lock  closed  as  they  passed,  and 
was  apparently  lost  in  the  solid  wall.     Three  or  four   awaited   them 
— ^nobles,  who  had  craved  leave  of  absence  for  a  brief  interval  from 
the  court,  and  who  had  come  by  diiSFerent  paths  to  the  secret  retreat 
(no  doubt  already  recognized  by  our  readers  as  the  Vale  of  Cedars), 
to  lay  Morales  with  his  fathers,  with  the   simple   form,   yet   solemn 
service  peculiar  to  the   burials  of  their   darkly  hidden   race.     The 
grave  was  already  dug  beside  that  of  Manuel  Henriquez  ;  the  coffin, 
resting  during  the  continuance  of  a  brief  prayer  and  psalm  in  the 
little  temple,  was  then  borne  to  the  ground  marked  out,  which, '  con- 
cealed by  a  thick  hedge  of  cypress  and  cedar,  lay  some  little  distance 
from  the  temple ;  for,  in  their  secret  race,  it  was  not  permitted  for 
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jtined  to  the  worship  of  the  Most  High,  to  be  Biurotind- 
mes  of  the  dead.  A  slow  and  eolemn  hymn  accompa- 
'ering  of  the  coffin;  a  prayer  in  the  same  unknown 
brief  address,  and  tho  grave  was  tilled  up;  the  noble 
ti  his  kindred,  kindred  alike  in  blood  as  faith ;  and  ere 
rose,  the  living  had  all  departed,  save  the  few  retainers 
of  Henriquez  and  Morales,  to  whose  faithful  charge  the 
leen  intmstcd.  No  proud  effigy  marked  those  simple 
nonaments  of  the  dead  were  in  the  hearts  of  the  living, 
ithedral  of  Segovia  a  lordly  monument  arose  to  the  mem- 
land  Morales,  erected,  not  indeed  for  idle  pomp,  bat  as 
a  the  gratitude  of  a  sovereign — and  a  nation's  love. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


iMOKix).  We  mnst  not  make  a  acareaiow  of  the  law, 
ting  it  np  to  tear  the  biids  of  pre; ; 
1  let  it  keep  one  nhape,  till  onstom  make  it 
lii  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 
IsCALiTH.  Ay,  bnt  yet 

us  be  keen,  and  rather  ont  a  littie, 
m  fall  and  bmise  to  death. 

ioing  preceding  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  Isabella, 
nd  unannounced,  sought  her  husband's  private  closet; 
a  poring  so  intently  over  maps  and  plans,  which  strewed 
ore  him,  that  she  spoke  before  he  perceived  her, 
e  when  most  wished  for,  dear  wife,  and  royal  liege,"  was 

address,  as  he  rose  and  gracefidly  led  her  to  a  seat  beside 
See  how  my  plans  for  the  reduction  of  these  heathen 
ietly  working ;  they  are  divided  vrithin  themselves,  quar- 
and  more  fiercely.     Pedro  Pas  brings  me  information 

to  Alhama  is  well-nigh  defenseless,  and  therefore  the 
)inmence  in  that  quarter.  Uut  how  is  this,  love )"  he 
ipeaking  of  his  intended  measures  at  some  length,  and 
at  they  failed  to  elicit  Isabella's  interest  as  usual.  "  Thy 
not  with  me  this  evening." 

«,  my  husband,  but  not  with  the  Moors,"  replied  the 
■  smiling.  "  I  confess  to  a  pre-occnpied  mind  ;  but  just. 
t  is  so  filled  with  sorrowing  sympathy,  that  I  can  think 
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but  of  individuals,  not  of  nations.  In  the  last  council,  in  which  the 
question  of  this  Moorish  war  was  agitated,  our  faithful  Morales  was 
the  most  eloquent.  His  impassioned  oratory  so  haunted  me,  as  your 
Grace  spoke,  that  1  can  scarcely  now  believe  it  hushed  forever,  save 
for  the  too  painful  witness  of  its  truth." 

"  Hislovely  wife  thou  meanest,  Isabel?  Poor  girl!  How  fares  she  ?" 

*'  As  she  has  been  since  that  long  faint,  which  even  I  believed  was 
death;  pale,  tearless,  silent.  Even  the  seeing  of  her  husband's  body, 
which  I  permitted,  hoping  the  sight  would  break  that  marble  calm, 
has  had  no  effect,  save  to  increase,  if  possible,  the  rigidity  of  suffering. 
It  is  for  her  my  present  errand." 

"  For  her  !"  replied  the  king,  surprised.  "  What  can  I  do  for  her, 
apart  from  thee  ?" 

**  I  will  answer  the  question  by  another,  Ferdinand.  Is  it'  true 
that  she  must  appear  as  evidence  against  the  murderer  in  to-morrow's 
trial  ?" 

"  Isabella,  this  must  be,"  answered  the  king,  earnestly.  "  There 
seems  to  me  no  alternative ;  and  yet  surely  this  cannot  be  so  repug- 
nant to  her  feelings.  Would  it  not  be  more  injustice,  both  to  h^r 
and  to  the  dead,  to  withhold  any  evidence  likely  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  murderer  ?" 

"  But  why  lay  so  much  stress  on  her  appearance  ?  Is  there  not  suf- 
ficient evidence  without  her  ?" 

"  Not  to  satisfy  me  as  to  Stanley's  guilt,"  replied  the  king.  "  I 
have  heard  indeed  from  Don  Luis  Q-arcia  quite  enough,  if  it  be  true 
evidence^  to  condemn  him.  But  I  like  not  this  Garcia ;  it  is  useless 
now  to  examine  wherefore.  I  doubt  him  so  much,  that  I  would  not, 
if  possible,  lay  any  stress  upon  his  words.  He  has  declared  on  oatli 
that  he  saw  Stanley  draw  his  sword  upon  Morales,  proclaim  aloud  his 
ondying  hatred,  and  swear  that  he  would  take  his  life  or  lose  his  own ; 
but  that,  if  I  ^ere  not  satisfied  with  this  assurance.  Donna  Marie  her- 
self had  been  present,  had  seen  and  heard  all,  and  could  no  doubt 
give  a  very  eflBcient  reason,  in  her  own  beautiful  person,  for  Stanley's 
hatred  to  her  husband,  as  such  matters  were  but  too  common  in  Spain. 
I  checked  him  with  a  stern  rebuke ;  for  if  ever  there  were  a  double- 
meaning  hypocrite,  this  Don  Luis  is  one.  Besides,  I  cannot  penetrate 
how  he  came  to  be  present  at  this  stormy  interview.  He  has  evaded, 
he  thinks  successfully,  my  questions  on  this  head  ;  but  if,  as  I  believe, 
it  was  dishonorably  obtained,  I  am  the  less  inclined  to  trust  either  him 
or  his  intelligence.     If  Marie  were  indeed  present,  which  he  insists 
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;iraony  is  the  most  important  of  any.  If  she  confirm 
ment,  give  the  same  account  of  the  interview  between 
.  Stanley,  and  a  reason  for  this  suddenly  proclaimed 
ffear  that  he  did  utter  such  threatening  words,  I  will 
'  trj-  to  save  him ;  he  is  guilty,  and  mnst  die.  But  if 
I  tliUB  spoke ;  if  she  declares  on  oath  tliat  she  knew  of 
■  of  the  existence  of  any  enmity,  I  care  not  for  otlier 
liongh  they  be.  Accident  or  some  atrocious  design 
in  envied  foreigner,  may  have  thrown  them  together. 

that  tliis  G-arcia  has  spoken  falsely,  and  Stanley  sliall 
whole  kingdom  to  implore  his  death.  In  Donna 
e  there  can  be  no  deceit;  she  can  have  no  wish 
uld  be  saved ;  as  her  husband's  supposed  murderer, 
bject  of  liorror  and  loatliing.     Still  silent  Isabel  ?    Is , 

reqnired !" 
And  jet  I  feel  that,  to  demand  it,  will  but  increase 

hers." 

inquired  the  king,  somewliat  astonished.     "  Sui-ely 

lean " 

ling;  I  know  nothing,"  interrupted  Isabella  hastily. 
r  Grace  no  reason,  save  my  own  feelings.  Is  tliere 
nt  this  public  exposure,  and  yet  serve  the  piu-poae 

Bed.  "  I  can  tliink  of  none,"  he  said.  "  Does  Marie 
nnons!  and  has  her  anguish  sent  thee  hither?  Or  is 
■adings  of  thine  own  heart,  my  Isabel  ?" 
t  know  it.  Tlie  summons  appeared  to  me  so  strange 
voiild  not  let  her  be  int'ormcd  till  I  had  sought  thee." 
;8t  it  is  not  needless !"  answered  the  king  anxiously, 
rifling  matter  he  ever  sought  her  acqiiiescence. 
is  not,  my  hege.  The  life  of  the  young  foreigner, 
himself  so  confidingly  on  our  protection  and  friend- 
3  sacrificed  without  most  convincing  proofs  of  his 
ividence  is  indeed  important;  but  would  not  your 
l>e  equally  attained,  if  that  evidence  be  given  to  me, 
iign,  ill  private,  without  the  dread  formula  which,  if , 
B  a  court  of  justice,  may  have  fatal  effects  on  a  mind 
Ij  so  severely  tried  !  In  my  presence  alone  the  neces 
ly  be  given  with  equal  solemnity,  and  with  less  pain 
rer  herself," 
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King  Ferdinand  again  paused  in  thought.  "  But  her  words  must 
be  on  oath,  Isabel.     Who  will  administer  that  oath  ?" 

"  Father  Francis,  if  required.  But  it  will  surely  be  enough  if  she 
swear  the  truth  to  me.  She  cannot  deceive  me,  even  if  she  were  so 
inclined.  I  can  mark  a  quivering  lip  or  changing  color,  which  others 
might  pass  unnoticed." 

"  But  how  will  this  secret  examination  satisfy  the  friends  of  the 
murdered  ?"  again  urged  the  cautious  king.  "  flow  will  they  be 
satisfied,  if  I  acquit  Stanley  from  Donna  Marie's  evidence,  and  that 
evidence  be  kept  from  them  ?" 

"  Is  not  the  word  of  their  sovereign  enough  ?  If  Isabella  say  so  it 
is,  what  noble  of  Castile  would  disgrace  himself  or  her  by  a  doubt  as 
to  its  truth  ?"  replied  the  queen  proudly.  "  Let  me  clearly  understand 
all  your  Grace  requires,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  If  Marie  corrob- 
orates Garcia's  words,  why,  on  his  evidence  sentence  may  be  pro- 
nounced without  her  appearance  in  it  at  all ;  but  if  she  deny  in  the 
smallest  tittle  his  report,  in  my  presence  they  shall  confront  each 
other,  and  fear  not  the  truth  shall  be  elicited  and,  if  possible,  Stanley 
saved.  I  may  be  deceived,  and  Marie  not  refuse  to  appear  as  witness 
against  him ;  if  so,  there  needs  not  my  interference.  I  would  but 
spare  her  increase  of  pain,  and  bid  her  desolate  heart  cling  to  me  as 
her  mother  and  her  friend.  When  my  subjects  look  upon  me  thus, 
my  husband,  then,  and  then  only  is  Isabella  what  shp  would  be." 

"  And  do  they  not  already  thus  regard  thee,  my  own  Isabel  ?"  re- 
plied the  king,  gazing  with  actual  reverence  upon  her ;  "  and  as  such, 
will  future  ages  reverence  thy  name.  Be  it  as  thou  wilt.  Let  Ma- 
rie's own  feelings  decide  the  question.  She  must  take  part  in  this 
trial,  either  in  public  or  private ;  she  imcst  speak  on  oath,  for  life  and 
death  hang  on  her  words,  and  her  decision  must  be  speedy.  It  is  sun- 
set now,  and  ere  to-morrow's  noon  she  must  have  spoken,  or  be  pre- 
pared to  appear." 

Ere  Queen  Isabella  reached  her  own  apartments  her  plan  was 
formed.  Don  Luis's  tale,  had  confirmed  her  suspicions  as  to  the 
double  cause  of  Marie's  wretchedness ;  she  had  herself  administered 
to  her  while  in  that  dead  faint — ^lierself  bent  over  her,  lest  the  first 
words  of  returning  consciousness  should  betray  aught  which  the  suf- 
ferer might  wish  concealed ;  but  her  care  had  been  needless:  no  word 
passed  those  parched  and  ashy  lips.  The  frame,  indeed,  for  some 
days  was  powerless,  and  she  acceded  eagerly  to  Isabella's  earnest 
proffer  (for  it  was  not  command)  to  send  for  her  attendants,   and 
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tns  in  the  castle,  cloBe  to  her  royal  miBtreeB,  ia 
ng  to  her  own  home ;  from  which,  in  its  desolate 

almost  in  loathing, 

er  her  loss  she  had  not  quitted  her  apartment, 
:d  and  her  own  women ;  bnt  after  that  interval, 
impressed  wish,  she  joined  her,  in  her  private 
lost  favored  attendants ;  called  upon  indeed  for 
ienee !  And  little  did  her  preoccupied  mind  im- 
he  was  watched,  and  with  what  kindly  sympathy  ' 
ghts  were  read, 
question,  Isabella  was  seated,  as  was  her  frequent 

chamber,  snrroimded  by  her  female  attendants, 
familiarly  conversing,  making  them  friends  as 
10  uniting  dignity  with  kindness,  that  her  favor 

and  eagerly  sought  than  had   there   been   no 

it  was  more  for  her  perfect  womanhood  than 
i  BO  reverenced,  bo  loved.  At  the  farther  end  of 
'  were  several  young  girls,  daughters  of  the  nobles 
n,  whom  Isabella's  maternal  care  for  her  subjects 

her,  that  their  education  might  be  carried  on 
.nd  BO  create  for  the  future  nobles  of  her  countrj', 
ter  her  own  exalted  stamp.  They  were  always 
se  freely  andgayly  amongst  each  other;  forthus 
eral  characters,  and  guided  them  accordingly. 
straint  nor  heaviness  in  her  presence;  for  by  a 
uld  prove  her  interest  in  their  simple  pleasures, 
r  eager  youth. 

t  nearest  Isabella,  silent  and  pale,  shrouded  in 
iowhood — tliat  painful  garb  which,  in  its  voice- 
)lation,  ever  calls  for  tears,  more  especially  when 
;  her  beautiful  hair,  save  two  tliick  braids,  con- 
n  coif — sat  Marie,  lovely  indeed  still,  hut  looking 


"Whose  heart  wu  bom  hi  break — 
D  which  to  gue,  made  ever;  feeling  ache." 

3  was  before  her,  but  the  flowera  grew  but  slowly 
About  an  hour  after  Isabella  had  joined  her 
ignal  was  heard  at  the  tapcBtned  door  of  the 
xa  was  then  sitting  in  a  postnre  of  deep  raedi- 
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tation ;  but  she  looked  up,  as  a  young  girl  answered  the  summons, 
and  then  turned  toward  her  sovereign. 

"Well,  Catherine?" 

"  Koyal  madam,  a  page  from  his  grace  the  king  craves  speech  of 
Donna  Marie." 

"  Admit  him  then." 

The  boy  entered,  and  with  alow  reverence  advanced  toward  Marie. 
She  looked  up  in  his  face  bewildered — a  bewilderment  which  Isabella 
perceived  changed  to  a  strong  expression  of  mental  torture,  ere  he 
ceased  to  speak. 

"Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon  and  Castile,'"  he  said,  "sends,  with 
all  courtesy,  his  royal  greeting  to  Donna  Marie  Henriquez  Morales, 
and  forthwith  commands  her  attendance  at  the  solemn  trial  whicli  is 
held  to-morrow's  noon ;  by  her  evidence  to  confirm  or  refute  tlie 
charge  brought  against  the  person  of  Arthur  Stanley,  as  being  and 
having  been  the  acknowledged  enemy  of  the  deceased  Don  Ferdinand 
Morales  (God  assoilize  his  soul!)  and  as  having  uttered  words 
of  murderous  import  in  her  hearing.  Resolved,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  to  do  justice  to  the  living  as  to  avenge  the  dead,  his  royal  liigh- 
ness  is  compelled  thus  to  demand  the  testimony  of  Donna  Marie,  as 
she  alone  can  confirm  or  refute  this  heavy  and  most  solemn  charge." 

There  was  no  answer ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  messenger  required 
none — ^imagining  the  royal  command  all  sufficient  for  obedience — for 
he  bowed  respectfully  as  he  concluded,  and  withdrew.  Marie  gazed 
after  him,  and  her  lip  quivered  as  if  she  would  have  spoken — would 
have  recalled  him ;  but  no  word  came,  and  she  drooped  her  head  on 
her  hands,  pressing  her  slender  fingers  strongly  on  her  brow,  as  tlius 
to  bring  back  connected  thought  once  more.  What  had  he  said  3 
She  must  appear  against  Stanley — she  must  speak  his  doom  ?  Why 
did  those  fatal  words  which  must  condemn  him,  ring  in  her  ears,  as 
only  that  moment  spoken  ?  Her  embroidery  fell  from  her  lap,  and 
there  was  no  movement  to  replace  it.  How  long  she  thus  sat  she 
knew  not ;  but,  roused  by  the  queen's  voice  uttering  her  name,  slie 
started,  and  looked  round  her.  She  was  alone  with  Isabella  ;  who 
was  gazing  on  her  with  such  tmfeigned  commiseration,  that,  unable  to 
resist  the  impulse,  she  darted  forward,  and  sinking  at  her  feet,  im- 
plored— 

"  O  madam — gracious  madam !  in  mercy  spare  me  this !" 

The  queen  drew  her  tenderly  to  her,  and  said,  with  evident 
emotion — 
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"  What  am  I  to  spare  thee,  my  poor  child  ?  Surely  thou  wouldat 
not  withhold  aught  that  can  convict  thy  husband's  murderer  ?  Thou 
■wouldst  not  in  mistaken  mercy  elude  for  him  the  justice  of  the  law  T* 

"  No — no,"  murmured  Marie ;  "  let  the  murderer  die ;  but  not 
Stanley  !  Oh,  no^no  ;  he  would  not  lift  liia  hand  against  my  hus- 
band. Who  says  he  slew  him  !  Why  do  they  attach  so  foul  a  crime 
to  his  unshadowed  name!  Let  the  murderer  die;  but  it  is  not 
Arthur:  I  know  it  is  not.     Oh,  do  not  slay  him  too  !" 

Marie  knew  not  the  wild  entreaty  breathing  in  her  words:  but  the 
almost  severely  penetrating  gaze  which  Isabella  had  fixed  upon  her, 
recalled  Iier  to  herself;  a  crimson  flush  mounted  to  cheek  and  brow, 
and,  burying  her  face  in  the  queen's  robe,  she  continued  less 
wildly — 

"  O  madam,  bear  with  me ;  I  know  not  what  I  say.  Think  1 
am  mad;  but  oh,  in  mercy,  aak  me  no  question.  Am  I  not  mad,  to 
ask  thee  to  spare — spare — him  they  call  my  husband's  murderer  ?  Let 
him  die,"  and  the  wild  tone  returned,  "  if  he  indeed  could  sti-ike  the 
blow;  but  oh,  let  not  my  lips  pronounce  his  death  doom  !  Gracious 
Sovereign,  do  not  look  upon  me  thus — I  cannot  bear  that  gaze." 

"  Fear  me  not,  poor  sufferer,"  replied  Isabella,  mildly ;  "  I  will 
ask  no  question — demand  nought  that  will  give  thee  pain  to  answer — 
save  that  which  justice  compels  me  to  require.  That  there  is  a 
double  cause  for  all  this  wretchedness,  I  cannot  but  perceive,  and 
that  I  suspect  its  cause  I  may  not  deny  ;  but  guilty  I  will  not  believe 
thee,  till  thine  own  words  or  deeds  proclaim  it.  Look  up  then,  my 
poor  child,  unslirinkingly ;  I  am  no  dread  sovereign  to  thee,  painful 
as  is  the  trial  to  wliich  I  fear  I  must  subject  thee.  There  are  charges 
iirought  against  young  Stanley  so  startling  in  their  nature,  that 
:  tnuch  aa  we  distrust  his  accuser,  justice  forbids  our  passing  them  un 
noticed.  On  tliy  true  testimony  his  grace  the  king  relies  to  confirm 
or  refute  them.     Thy  evidence  must  convict  or  save  him." 

"My  evidence!"  repeated  Marie.  "What  can  they  ask  of  me  of 
sucli  weight!  Save  him?"  she  added,  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope 
irradiating  her  pallid  face,  like  a  sunbeam  upon  snow.  "  Did  your 
Grace  say  I  could  save  him!     Oh,  speak,  in  mercy  !" 

"  "  '  '  's  emotion  tlien,  Marie,  and  thou  shalt  know  all.  It  was 
ed  thee  hither.  Sit  thee  on  the  settle  at  ray  feet,  and 
patiently,  if  thou  canst.  'Tis  a  harsh  word  to  use  to 
thine,  my  child,"  she  added,  caressingly,  as  she  laid  lier 
ie's  drooping  Iiead ;  "  and  I  fear  will  only  nerve  thee 
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for  a  still  harsher  trial.  Believe  me,  1  would  have  spared  thee  if  I 
could ;  but  all  I  can  do  is  to  bid  thee  choose  the  lesser  of  the  two 
evils.  Mark  me  well :  for  the  sovereign  of  the  murdered,  the  judge 
of  the  murderer,  alike  speak  through  me."  And  clearly  and  forcibly 
she  narrated  all,  with  which  our  readers  are  already  acquainted, 
through  her  interview  with  the  king.  She  spoke  very  slowly,  as  if 
to  give  Marie  time  to  weigh  well  each  sentence.  She  could  not  see 
her  countenance  ;  nay,  she  purposely  refrained  from  looking  at  her,, 
lest  she  should  increase  the  suffering  she  was  so  imwillingly  inflicting. 
For  some  minutes  she  paused  as  she  concluded ;  then,  as  neither 
word  nor  sound  escaped  from  Marie,  she  said  with  emphatic  earn- 
estness— "  If  it  will  be  a  lesser  trial  to  give  thine  evidence  on  oath 
to  thy  queen  alone,  we  are  here  to  receive  it.  Our  royal  husband — 
our  loyal  subjects — will  be  satisfied  with  Isabella's  report.  Thy 
words  will  be  as  sacred — thy  oath  as  valid — as  if  thy  testimony  were 
received  in  public,  thy  oath  administered  by  one  of  the  holy  fathers^ 
with  all  the  dread  formula  of  the  church.  We  have  repeated  all  to 
which  thy  answers  will  be  demanded ;  it  remains  for  thee  to  decide 
whether  thou  wilt  speak  before  his  gi*ace  the  king  and  his  assembled 
junta,  or  here  and  now  before  thy  native  sovereign.  Pause  ere  thou 
dost  answer — there  is  time  enough." 

For  a  brief  interval  there  was  silence.  The  kind  heart  of  the 
queen  throbbed  painfjjily,  so  completely  had  her  sympathy  identified 
her  with  the  beautiful  being,  who  had  so  irresistibly  claimed  her  cher- 
ishing love.  But  ere  she  had  had  time  to  satisfy  herself  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  so  silently,  yet  so  fearfully  at  work  in  her  companion,. 
Marie  had  arisen,  and  with  dignity  and  fearlessness,  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  wild  agony  of  her  words  and  manner  before,  stood 
erect  before  her  sovereign  ;  and  when  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  calnf  j 
and  firm. 

"  Queen  of  Spain !"  she  said.  "  My  kind,  gracious  Sovereign  ! 
Would  that  words  could  speak  one-half  the  love,  the  devotion,  all 
thy  goodness  has  inspired  ;  but  they  seem  frozen,  all  frozen  now,  and 
it  may  be  that  I  may  never  even  prove  them — that  it  will  be  my 
desolate  fate,  to  seem  less  and  less  wortliy  of  an  affection  I  value 
more  than  life.  Royal  madam !  I  will  appear  at  to-morrow's  trial  I 
Your  Grace  is  startled  ;  deeming  it  a  resolve  as  strange  as  contradic- 
tory. Ask  not  the  wherefore,  gracious  Sovereign :  it  is  fixed  unal 
terably.  I  will  obey  his  grace's  summons.  Its  unexpected  sudden- 
ness startled  me  at  first ;  but  it  is  over.     O  madam,"  she  coiuinued 
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[nanner  becoming  again  those  of  the  ^^tated 
mk  once  more  at  Isabella's  feet;  "  In  my  wild 
en  the  respect  and  deference  dne  &om  a  subject 
'.  have  [M)ured  forth  my  misery,  seemingly  as 
B,  ae  insensible  to  the  wide  distance  between  as. 
gracious  Sovereign ;  and  in  token  of  thy  par- 
te boon  !" 

>  forgive,  my  auflering  child,"  replied  the  qaeen, 
and  paoBiDg  her  arm  careseingly  round  her 
what  is  rank — sovereignty  itself — in  hours  of 

0  tenacious  of  dignity  as  thou  t'earest,  I  should 
liat  awful  presence — atHiction  from  a  Father's 
hildren  are  all  equals,  Marie.  And  as  for  thy 
nay,  I  grant  it."* 

ow,  my  liege ;  but  when  the  hour  to  grant  it 
wili  revolt  against  it ;  even  thine,  my  Sovereign, 
ju  art.  O  madam,  thou  wilt  hear  a  strange 
so  Iraught  with  mystery  and  marvel,  thou  wilt 
t  whtn  the  trial  of  to-morrow  is  past,  then  think 
what  tliou  liearest  will  be  tede — true  as  tuere  is 
[  swear  it !  Do  not  look  upon  me  thus,  my 
mad — oh,  would  that  I  were  1  Dark,  meauing- 
tt  now,  to-morrow  they  wU]  be  distinct  and  clear 
-then,  if  thou  hast  ever  loved  me,  oh,  grant  the 
low:  whatever  thou  mayest  hear,  do  not  con- 
it  me  wholly  from  thee.  More  than  ever  shall 
ng   care.     O  my    Sovereign — thou  hast  taught 

1  pity  love  me  still !" 

being,"  said  Isabella,  gazing  doubtingly.on  the 
led  to  hers ;  "  toward  other  than  thyself  such 
sh  love  forever ;  but  I  will  not  donbt  thee. 
est,  still  I  grant  the  boon.  What  can  I  hear  Of 
a  me  i" 

'  deceit,  my  liege,"  rephed  Marie,  very  slowly, 
iath  the  queen's  gaze ;  "  thou  wilt  hear  of  long 
aud,  and  many — many  tongues  will  speak  their 
on.  Then  vrilt  tliou  grant  it — then  V 
ed  Isabella  fearlessly  ;  "  an  thou  speakest  truth 
will  forgive.  But  thou  art  overwrought  and 
more  stress  on  some  trivial  fault  than  even   I 
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would  demand.  Go  to  thy  own  chamber  now,  and  in  prayer  and 
meditation  gain  strength  for  to-morrow'a  trial.  Whatever  I  may 
hear,  80  it  be  not  meditated  and  unrepented  guilt  (which  I  know  it 
cannot  be),  I  will  forgive,  and  love  thee  atill.  The  holy  saints  bless 
and  keep  thee,  my  fair  child  I" 

And  ae  Marie  bent  to  salute  the  kind  hand  extended  to  lier,  Isa- 
bella drew  her  toward  her,  and  fondly  kissed  her  cheek.  The 
unexpected  caress,  or  some  other  secret  feeling,  snbdued  the  o^'cr- 
wronght  energy  at  once ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  her  hnslmnd's 
death,  Marie  buret  into  natural  tears.  But  her  purpose  changed  not ; 
though  Isabella's  gentle  and  afiectionate  soothing  rendered  it  tenfold 
more  painful  to  accomplish. 


THE   INTENTION  OF  THE  MOSAIC  LAW. 

Tbamslated   from   the  *' More  Nevochim"   of   MADioxinEs, 

BY  James  Towhley,  D.D. 

The  general  intention  of  the  law  is  twofold,  viz. — the  soiitii1ilos.s 
of  the  body,  and  of  the  mind.  Soundness  of  mindy — tliat  the 
people,  according  to  capacities,  may  obtain  just  sentiments  of  religions 
matters.  On  tliis  account  some  tilings  are  declared  clearly  nnd  ojien- 
ly,  but  others  in  parables,  becanse  of  the  incorrect  apprehension  ot 
the  unskillful  multitude.  Soundness  of  body, — produced  by  tlie 
disposition  and  ordering  of  the  food  which  ministers  to  its  supjiurt ; 
and  perfected,  first,  by  the  prevention  of  violence,  so  that  no  one  may 
do  just  what  he  pleases,  or  desires,  or  it  is  possible  for  him  to  ili>,  but 
that  every  one  may  regard  the  public  good; — and,  seeomliy,  by 
teaching  men  the  virtues  necessary  and  useful  for  the  goveninu'iit  of 
the  commonwealth. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  one  intention  ol"  llie  luw 
excels  the  other,  for  soundness  of  mind,  which,  embraces  mutters  ot 
belief,  is  certainly  first  in  dignity,  though  soundness  in  body,  as  re- 
ferring to  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  ailniinistra- 
tion  of  its  affairs,  is  first  in  nature  and  time; — and  being  necessary 
first,  is  therefore,  with  all  its  parts,  treated  the  most  exactly  and  mi- 
nutely inthe  law  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  first  intention 
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Becured  the  Becoad.  Tliis  is  demonsti'uble, 
'ofold  perfection.  The  first  perfection  is 
perfection  is  of  the  uiind. 
tsists  in  health,  and  the  beat  bodily  diepo- 
:ake  place  unless  there  be  at  all  times  a 
i  food,  and  other  things  relating  to  tlie 
abitationB,  bathe,  and  similar  convenieiices. 
ly  one  man  alone  (for  no  man^e  capacity 

bnt  by  the  political  association  of  a  whole 
jen  said — "  Man  is,  by  nature,  a  political 

8  mental,  and  conipreliciids  the  vigorons 
powers,  and  the  knowledge  of  everything 
lan  in  his  most  perfect  state.  This  perfec- 
ijitlier  works,  nor  quaUtiee,  nor  virtnes,  bnt 
t  of  observation  and  diligent  inquiry.  To 
Lotion,  it  is  evident,  none  can  arrive,  bnt 
e  tirst ;  for  no  man  can  attain  the  know- 
e  to  be  known,  even  when  assisted  by  the 
mnch  less  by  himself,  whilst  he  is  daily 
grief,  and  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  heat  and 
ed  the  former  perfection,  he  may  pursue  and 
tection  in  every  way  the  most  excellent, 
it  leads  to  life  eternal.  The  true  law,  I 
icnlcates  this  twofold  perfection,  and  even 
gn  of  the  law  to  lead  men  to  the  attain- 
said,  "  And  the  Lord  connnanded  us  to  do 
he  Lord  our  God  for  our  good  always,  that 
ive,  as  it  is  this  day;"  where  the  latter- 
ecanse  of  its  dignity  and  excellence,  which 
J  words,  "  for  onr  good  always,"  agreeably 
rise  men,  who  say,  "  That  ii  may  be  well 
lich  is  altogether  good,  and  always  lasting." 
That  it  may  be  for  our  good  always,"  the 
3Bt  arrive  at  that  world  which  is  all  good- 
isting  forever.  But  when  it  is  said,  "  That 
,  as  it  is  this  day,"  it  is  to  be  understood 
subsistence,  which*  is  only  of  t«mporary 
perfected  by  the  association  of  a  whole 
■■Q  already  shown. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH    OF    RABBI   JOSEPH    ALBO, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  » SEFER  IKARIM." 

Rabbi  Joseph  Also  lived  from  about  the  year  1360  till,  at  least, 
1444.  We  have  no  historical  records  to  iuform  us  which  was  his 
birth-place,  or  where  his  ashes  rest.  Not  even  his  father's  name  is 
preserved  to  i\8,  while  generally  the  names  of  the  parents  of  cele- 
brated men  among  the  Jews  are  carefully  recorded;  yet  with  the 
name  of  "  Albo  "  we  only  meet  once  besides  in  the  annals  of  Jewish 
history.  Nor  is  there  any  explicit  account  of  the  occupations  which 
he  followed  through  life,  though  it  seems  highly  probable  that  he 
dedicated  all  his  time  to  theological  studies.  His  teacher  was  Sabbl 
Chi^dai  Kreskas  ben  Abraham,  belonging  to  the  numerous  and  re- 
nowned family  of  the  Kreskas,  so  well  known  in  Spanish-Jewish 
literature. 

The  first  instance  where  the  name  of  our  author  became  of  historical 
moment,  was  in  the  celebrated  meeting  at  Tortosa,  whither  he  was  de- 
puted by  the  Jewish  community  of  Monreal,  in  Arragon,  to  take  part, 
with   many   other  learned  Rabbis,  in  the  protracted  and  obstinate 
controversy  with  Geronymo  a  Santa  Fe.    This  meeting  was  called  by 
the  pope,  Peter  de  Luna,  known  by  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII., 
upon  the  instigation  of  his  physician,  Josua  de  Lorca,  a  converted 
Jew,  who  pretended  that  he  would  prove  to  the  Jews,  from  their 
own   Talmudical  writings,   that  Messiah  had   already   arrived,  and 
that  Clirist  was  that  Messiah.     At   tliat  time  the  converted  Jews 
were  the  most  dangerous  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies 
of  their  former  co-religionists ;  and  they  manifested  the  greatest  ardor, 
both  as  a  justification  of  their  conversion,  and  a  proof  of  their  attach- 
ment to  ^he  faith  they  had  adopted.     Upon  the  persuasion  of  this 
Josua,  or  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Hieronymus  a  Santa  Fide,  Peter 
de  Luna  called  an  assembly  of  tlie  most  renowned  Rabbis  of  Cata- 
lonia, Arragon,  Valencia,  and  other  states,  to  Tortosa,  in  the  year 
1413,  where  those  learned  men  were  either  to  refute  the  arguments 
of  his  physician,  or  be  converted  to  Christianity. 

The  Rabbis  having  been  presented  to  the  pope,  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1413,  the  monster  controversy  began  on  the  day  following,  and 
was  carried  on  through  sixty-eight  sessions,  in  which  sixteen  themes 
were  under  discussion.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
discussions,  but  only  notice  those  sessions  which  stand  in  immediate 
connectioajyith  our  author. 
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ixty-tburth  eeseion,  all  the  Itabbis,  TOth  the  exception  of 
rrer  and  Rabbi  Joseph  Albo,  presented  a  declaration,  in 
y  confesaed  thenieelves  unable  to  explain,  or  justify,  all  the 
iies  of  the  Talmud. 

iixty-fifth  session.  Rabbi  Joseph  Albo  and  Rabbi  Aatruc  pre- 
oemorandum  in  favor  of  the  Talmud. 

HXty-eighth  sesfiion,  tJie  pope's  edict  concerning  tlic  Jews 
Itis  contained  in  a  bull  which  was  issaed  on  May  11,  1415, 
rWS  which  it  prescribes  bear  the  marks  of  the  greatest  intol- 
i  tlie  most  cruel  persecution.* 

lowing  Kre  the  restrictioue  trader  whioti  the  Jews  were  put  hy  this  edict :-- 
Jawa  are  striotly  prohibited  to  hear,  read,  or  teach  the  Talmud,  publicly 
ecretl? ;  all  the  copies  of  the  Talmud,  besides  other  writiDgs  bearing  on  tho 
nud,  are  bo  be  delivered  up  within  a  monih  to  the  respective  oalhedrals ;  the 
QtsitoTs  have  to  search  their  districts  at  leastouce  In  two  jears,  aod  wher- 
;  such  a  book  la  foond,  the  possessor  is  to  be  punished. 
Jews  are  strictly  prohibited  to  read,  oc  to  hear  read,  any  booh  which  oou- 
s  anything  against  Christianity. 

Jews  are  not  allowed  to  make  croaaea,  holy  vessels,  4o.,  nndor  any  pre- 
,e  whatever  ;  not  to  bind  any  books  In  which  the  name  of  Christ,  oi  that 
be  Bol;  Virgin,  ooaara;  any  Christian  giviug  such  into  the  hands  of  a 
is  exoommunioatad. 

iw  cannot  fill  the  office  of  judge,  not  even  in  mattem  among  themsetves. 
he  Synagogues  recently  bnilt  or  repaired  are  to  be  dosed  immediAtely  ; 
seforth  only  one  Synagogns  is  to  exist  in  a  town,  and  this  most  not  be  a 
[nificent  building ;  where  there  are  two  or  more  Synagogues,  only  one,  and 
.  the  stnallest  one,  is  to  be  opened  for  obb;  if  it  should  be  fonud  that  a 
agogue  occupies  the  site  where  formerly  a  church  stood,  that  Syungojne 
>  be  closed  immediately. 

Tew  is  allowed  to  be  a  physician,  surgeon,  Ac.,  or  to  hold  any  public  office 
christian  affairs.  Jewesses  are  not  allowed  to  be  midwives.  The  Jews 
:t  aol  bold  any  communication  with  theii  (ihristian  neighbors ;  they 
'  neither  sell  them  any  provisions,  nor  buy  sny  from  them ;  they  must 
be  together  at  any  mesl,  or  bath ;  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  learn  any 
or  science,  or  profeHsiou,  in  a  Christian  school. 

very  towu  where  there  are  Jews,  they  mnat  be  compelled  to  reside  within 
rtain  quarter. 

Tews  and  Jewesses  are  obliged  to  wear  a  yellow  badge ;  men  on  the  breast, 
len  on  the  forehead. 
iw  cannot  enter  into  any  business,   or  conclude  any  contract,  with  a 

Tews  and  Jewesses  who  have  been  converted  to  Gbristiauity,  and  al| 
istians  having  Jewish  relations,  are  oonaidered  their  lawful  heirs ;  all  wills 
declarations  which  tend  to  avoid  the  property  of  a  Jew  coming  into  the 
Is  of  a  Christisn  are  void. 

<re  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  Jews,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
op,  Uiree  sermons  shall  be  preached  for  them  every  year ;  and  ^  Jews 
n  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  upward  are  to  aaftist  at  tbese  st 
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Babbi  Joseph  Albo  had,  during  the  above  controversy,  shovrn  a 
courage  and  firmness  which  was  only  equaled  by  Eabbi  Ferrer,  of 
Tortosa.  These  two  were  the  only  ones  who  came  forward  *as 
defenders  of  the  Talmud,  with  a  nobility  of  mind  and  a  depth  of 
erudition  which  the  rest  did  not  possess.  We  can  accord  but  little 
credence  to  the  protocols  of  the  above  discussions,  as  they  are  most 
probably  fashioned  according  to  the  partiality  of  the  writer;  but  some 
fragmentary  accounts  are  preserved  to  us  by  a  Jewish  writer  in  the  book 
"  Shebet  Jehuda,"  and  among  them  there  are  two  answers  given  by 
Albo  to  the  imputations  of  Hieronymo,  in  which  our  author  showed 
great  tact  and  calmness  in  his  reasoning.  Considering  the  age  in 
wliich  he  lived,  we  cannot  but  admire  tlie  tranquillity,  perspicuity, 
and  resoluteness  which  appear  in  all  his  works.  In  the  year  1425  he 
published   his  work,  D^'^pi?  ^DD?  "The  Book  of  Principles,"  at 

Soria,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  oflBce  of  Chief 
Rabbi. 

Having  been  a  disciple  of  Rabbi  Chisdai  Kreskas,  he  pursued  his 
studies,  most  probably  at  Saragossa,  which  we  suppose  likewise  to 
have  been  his  native  city.  In  this  work  he  evinces  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  all  the  rabbinical,  cabalistical, -philosophical,  theological,  and 
even  medical  works  that  were  known  at  that  time  ;  and  though  he 
does  not  stand  above  his  contemporaries  with  respect  to  pliilosophy  in 
general,  yet  in  the  philosophy  of  religion,  he  surpasses  them  all  by 
his  clearness  and  ingenuity  of  reasoning.  His  talents  as  an  orator 
become  evident  from  almost  every  page  of  his  work,  and  his  excel- 
lence in  that  respect  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  of  one  of  his  dis- 
courses being  verbally  copied  in  the  book  Juchasin. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  firmness  which  Albo  showed  during  the 
controversy  at  Tortoso  in  the  defense  of  the  Talmud,  would  have 
been  fully  suflScient  to  convince  his  contemporaries  of  his  orthodoxy, 
nay,  even  to  show  him,  in  this  regard,  superior  to  his  colleagues.  Yet 
the  ingenious  manner  with  which  he  handled  the  subjects  of  the 
Messiah,  the  immutability  of  the  law,  &c.,  drew  upon  him  violent 
attacks  from  the  theologians  of  the  succeeding  generations.  He  is, 
however,  mentioned  the  more  honorably  by  Christian  theologians  of 
later  periods,  several  of  whom  have  begun,  or  even  completed,  a 
translation  of  his  work,  but  as  yet  none  has  been  published. 

Besides  the  "  Sefer  Ikarim,"  by  wliich  work  the  celebrity  of  Rabbi 
Joseph  Albo  has  been  principally  established,  he  is  likewise  said  to  be 
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rerej  with  a  Bishop,"  written  in  the  Spi 

I  VDI  HND,  "  A  Hundred  Pages,"  is 
lut  it  seems  probable  that  the  book  eo  de 
le  "  Sefer  Ikarim," 
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BT  I.  a  BEOOIO. 


1  passages  iu  the  books  of  Samael,  K 
the  terms  ''n7d  Tl"!—  oecnr,  I  was  1 
^  coiqmcatators  have  remarked  on  the 

difference  of  opinion.  Tho  celebrated 
3.  Eimchi  maintain,  that  by  these  term 

designated  i  which  opinion,  as  stated  ii 
["ahnnd  (Berachoth),  while  we  find  in  am 
ledrin,  fol.  16  a)  that  these  terms  allu( 
of  judges).  To  the  inquiring  mind  i 
;sc  statements  have  no  correct  foimda 
le  terms  can  sigjiifj  both  ;  and  if  we 
hy  not  reject  tlie  other  too,  since  ne 
!  with  the  meaning  of  the  verses  in  v 
remains  then  yet  to  be  ascertained  wlio 

were,  and  wliy  tliat  peenliar  name  was  | 

3  writers  of  iater  periods  give,  in  my  opii 
ng  tliat  they  were  chosen  warriors,  w 
nard  the  person  of  the  king,  to  be  al 

him  against  any  danger.  We  find  a 
isted  among  almost  all  nations  of  antiq 
*ds  destined  for  the  defense  of  the  k 
B  distingnished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  a 

their  eatftaToipvXaKtS,  the  Romans 
Llexander    the  Great  his  coAore  reffia, 
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Thebans  their  sacrum proesidiura^  the  Persians  their  melophoriy  etc. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  kings  of  Israel,  in  the  times  of  Saul,  David, 
and  Solomon,  kept  a  body  of  chosen  warriors  for  their  guard,  and  th^y 
were  not  enrolled  with  the  regular  army,  but  formed  a  separate  body, 
having  their  own  commander.  Thus  we  find,  that  in  the  time  of 
David,  Joab  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  army,  while  the 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites  were  commanded  by  Benaiah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada  (1  Sam.  iii.  18).  In  relating  the  flight  of  David  before  Ab- 
salom, it  is  said,  ^^  And  all  his  servants  passed  on  beside  liim,  and  all 
the  Cherethites  and  all  the  Pelethites  "  (2  Sam.  xv.  18):  a  distinction 
is  thus  made,  to  show  that  there  was  on  one  hand  the  army  to  fight 
against  the  rebels,  and  on  the  other  the  Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites 
to  guard  the  king's  person.  When  David  sent  Abishai,  to  pursue  the 
rebel  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  it  is  said,  "  And  there  went  out  after 
him  Joab's  men  [the  army],  and  the  Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites ; " 
which  circumstance  seems  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  being 
unusual  for  that  body  to  leave  the  king's  person ;  and  it  was  then 
done  in  a  case  of  great  emergency. 

Further,  we  often  find  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  designated 
by  the  term,  "  the  king's  servants."  Thus,  when  David  wished  to 
m^iiifest  to  the  people  his  will  that  Solomon  should  succeed  him  on 
the  throne,  he  said  to  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  "  Take  with  you  the  servants  of  your 
lord"  (1  Kings  i.  33);  and  it  is  stated  afterward  (ibid.  38),  "So 
Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  propliet,  and  Benaiali  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  and  the  Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites^  went  down.  They 
are  so  called  on  account  of  their  attending  on  the  king's  person,  and 
their  being  continually  in  the  palace  to  guard  it,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  verse  2  Sam.  xi.  9,  "And  Uriah  slept  at  the  door* of  the 
king's  house  with  all  the  servants  of  his  lord."  And  because  they 
were  ready  to  do  the  king's  bidding  (HJ/DE^D)  ^ley  are  also  once 
called  by  this  latter  term  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  23)  ^^  y\^  IHID'^C^'^l 
inj^D&^Dj  "And  David  set  him  over  his  guard." 

Besides  the  guarding  of  the  king's  person,  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites  had  likewise  the  function  of  executing  those  that  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  king's  order.  Thus  King  Solomon  gave  to 
Benaiah,  who  was  commander  of  that  body,  the  order  to  put  to  death 
Adonijah  (1  Kings  ii.  25),  and  others. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  trace  the  etymology  of  the  words,  upon 
which  the  opinions  of  the  commentators  are  as  different  as  they  are 
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i  and  Abarbanel  state  that  Uiere  we 
le  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  and  tl 
hose  his  life-guard.  This  opinion,  he 
besides  the  uncertainty  of  always  fin 
ipted  for  that  pecnliar  servioe,  it  won 
iifer  such  a  distinction  npon  two  f 
others  from  ever  attaining  to  that 
anywhere  with  two  families  of  tliat 
kials  are  mentioned  of  the  name  of 
n  (Num.  xvi.  1),  and  one  from  that  o 
we  do  not  meet  at  all  with  the  name 
that  the  Cheretliites  were  taken  from 
i  (Zephan,  ii.  5).  It  cannot  be  denii 
1  was,  in  ancient  times,  called  Cherit 
kings  of  Israel  would  commit  tbech 
the  hands  of  a  body  of  Pliilistines  ? 
3  from  which  the  name  of  ^n^^  is  df 
ist  to  inquire  into  the  etymology  o 
verses  where  analogous  terms  occur. 
,  instead  of  "in*!-!  the  term  '>^^  i 
same  term  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
1  xi.  19.  From  tliis  it  may  be  iiiferr 
lethites  were  no  other  than  those 
tlie  runners,  and  that  in  the  coiu-se 
en  changed  into  "^n^Dl  *m— - 
icration,  as  has  been  Btated,  tliat  it  ' 
ts  and  Pelethites  to  pnt  to  deatli  thi 
ings,  and  also  that  they  were  the  c 
ung's  orders  whithersoever  he  directei 
ds  will  be  evident.  For  the  word 
(to  cut,  to  sever),  alludes  to  their  fi 
word  m3  bears  allusion  to  their 
ng  as  it  does  the  idea  of  celerity  in  n 
c  the  root  n7D>  meaning'  "  to  nm, 
term  Phalatanon,  signifying  a  hon 
trity  of  that  animal.  There  is  also  a  i 
lebrew  verb  t37C  which  is  often  ap 
;  away)  from  trouble  or  danger, 
word  i'^^  into  Tl"!^  I  suggest  the  fo 
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supposition.  Perliaps,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  office  of  executioners 
was  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  only  used  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  as  runners.     For  this  reason  their  name  was  als0  changed, 

and  the  term,  ^^^  assimihited  to  the  sound  of  '^H /D  by  the  interpo- 
lation of  p- 


THE  DEATH  OF  ADAM. 

AN    ALLEGORY. 

Nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  old  was  Adam,  wlien  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Eternal  calling  unto  him,  "  Thou  shalt  die."  "  Let  all 
my  sons  appear  before  me,"  said  he  to  Eve,  "  that  I  may  see  them 
and  bless  them."  They  then  attended  to  the  paternal  summons  and 
stood  before  him,  who  thus  addressed  them : — 

"  Who  among  you  will  ascend  the  holy  mountain,  and  implore  the 
Lord's  mercy  for  me,  that  I  may  live  ?  I  have  eaten  from  the  tree  of 
life,  and,  though  its  fruit  is  mixed  with  bitterness,  yet  would  I  like 
to  eat  more  thereof,  and  have  my  days  on  earth  prolonged." 

Seth,  the  most  pious  of  his  sons,  then  replied,  "  Here  am  I ;  send 
me."  Adam  consented,  and  Seth  covered  his  head  with  ashes,  girded 
sack-cloth  round  his  loins,  and  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  Paradise,  at 
the  entrance  of  whi(ih  he  was  accosted  by  a  cherub,  with  a  flaming 
sword,  who  exclaimed,  "Whither  art  thou  going  ?"  "  I  come,"  replied 
Seth,  "  to  implore  thee  for  the  life  of  my  father.  I  beseech  thee  to 
allow  my  entering  the  garden,  that  I  may  gather  some  more  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  life,  so  that  he  may  eat  thereof  and  live." 

"  I  cannot  permit  thee  to  enter,"  said  the  cherub;  "  I  am  placed 
here  to  keep  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life.  Take,  however,  this  branch, 
that  he  may  strengthen  himself  in  his  last  moments ;  for  know  thou, 
that  everlasting  life  is  not  upon  earth.  But  hasten,  for  his  hour  has 
come."  Seth  hastened  away,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
father,  saying : 

"  I  could  not  bring  to  thee  any  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  but  here  is 
a  branch,  which  the  angel  hath  given  me  for  thy  last  invigoration." 

The  dying  man  took  the  branch ;  its  fragrance  reanimated  him, 
he  revived,  and  his  soul  was  elevated.     "  Children,"  said  he,  "  eternal 
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V.  You  wiU  follow  me.  But  from  these  leaves 
)f  another  life,  and  a  happier  one  than  this." 
his  spirit  departed. 

buried  their  father,  and  wept  for  him,  but  Seth 
ted  the  branch  on  his  father's  toinb,  and  called  it 
ife ;  "  For,"  said  he,  "  it  will  awake  him  from  the 

grew  up  to  a  lofty  tree  ;  and  there  were  many  of 
^dain  wlio  nourished  themselves  from  that  tree, 
rded  the  consolation  of  another  life.  The  tree 
tood  the  withering  blast,  tlie  scorching  sun,  the 
tlie  sweeping  deluge.  It  lasted  for  many  genera- 
1  incessantly  until  the  reign  of  David,  when  liis 
of  his  wisdom,  and  began  to  doubt  his  soul's  im- 
iiiches  then  h^an  to  wither  and  decay,  but  the 
any  of  the  blossoms  and  flowers  of  the  tree  of 
er,  had  been  distributed  among  several  nations  on 
idants  of  Seth,  wlio  thus  promoted  in  the  world 
ility. 


LABBINICAL  APHORISMS. 

L  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  tlie  world  and  of  those 
es  tons,  lends  a  charm  to  life  and  banishes  sadness. 
!  greatcs  misery  on  its  votaries,  their  sadness  is 
1  is  grieved,  their  intellect  is  dimmed,  and  their 

liiddcn  faults  of  the  fellow-men,  lest  the  Creator 

;  eulogize  them  when  thou  mayest,  and  load  them 

peculiar  to  thyself. 

ger  are  more  endurable  than  over-exertion  eaused 

.n  insatiable  disposition ;  no  wealth  ean  suri)ass  con- 

ct  is  equivalent  to  good  demeanor,  and  no  charms 

>  an  affable  luind. 

sared  to  one  encompassed  by  ferocious  animals  and 

d  though  ho  may  elude  some,  he  cannot  escape 

the  world  thus  will  not  be  elated  at  the  happiness 

;ted  by  the  mishaps  it  inflicts. 
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DEFENCE  OF-OUR  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 
AGAINST  THE  ATTACKS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS. 

BY  D.  R  DB  LARA. 

(ninth  abtigle  concluded.) 

The  contrast  is  striking.  On  one  side,  universal  education,  thorough, 
judicious,  national,  and  compulsory.  On  the  other,  "  an  education  suf- 
ficient to  make  smart  money-getting  men  and  women  of  the  world." 

Baron  Altenstein,  Prussian  minister  of  public  instruction,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Prussian  national  system  (in  1819),  in  his  circular  of  4th 
August,  1826,  says :  "  As  regards  religious  instruction,  let  teachers  not 
forget  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  state,  that  in  the  public 
schools  youth  be  so  instructed  a%  to  unite  enlightened  views  with  pure 
religion,*  This  was  most  bitterly  censured;  and  such  was  the  case 
at  an  earlier  period.  So  far  back  as  1798,  Frederick  William  III.,  in  his 
decree  dated  12th  January  of  that  year,  says :  "  Common  sense,  intel- 
ligence, and  philosophy  are  to  be  absolutely  inseparable  companions 
of  religious  teaching.  It  will  thus  find  entrance  into  the  heart  sponta- 
neously, and  will  not  need  any  force  gr  coercion  on  the  part  of  those 
who  assume  the  right  to  impose  their  dogmas  upon  future  centuries, 
and  dictate  the  law  according  to  which  posterity  shall  think."  f 

Again :  "  Not  only  is  our  entire  mental  culture  intimately  allied 

♦  „3)ic  9leUgion«tct)rcr  follen  nic^t  tiergcffcn,  tDictjict  bcm  @taatc  baron  licgt,  ba§  btc  in 
ben  5ffentlt(ffen  >^ulen  gcbilbete  ^ugenb  etnen  aufgefldrten  @(auben  beft^en  unb  oon  religi* 
5fcm  ©cfii^Ic  crfttttt  jci."    (Von  Altenstein's  Circular  of  9th  August,  1826.) 

t  „  Scrnunft  unb  ^-Pftilofopl^ic  mflffcn  tf|rc  unjcrtrcnnlic^fien  ©cfa^rten  fcin ;  bann  mirb  ftc 
burc^  {i(^  jelbfl  befte^en,  o^ne  bte  ^uctontat  berer  ju  bebilrfen,  bte  e6  jtt^  anmagen  mollen,  i^re 
^e^rffi^e  fiinftigen  3at)r^unberten  auf^ubringcn,  unb  ed  9^a(^(ommen  borfd^reiben  moSen, 
>T)ic  fic  gu  jebev  "^ixX  benlcn  fottcn." 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  GongresR,  in  the  year  1874,  by  Kaphael  D'O.  Lewin,  in 

the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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of  classic  antiquity,  but  the  spirit  of  earaeetueBe  that  per- 
e  claaeic  writers  of  Kome  and  G-reece ;  the  Barprising,  the 
'naturalness  and  purity  of  style,  coupled  with  the  laudable 
their  writing ;  and  even  the  great  distance  from  which  they 
s,  together  with  the  labor  required  to  transplant  ourselves 
irld  so  long  since  passed  away — all  this  is  especially  calcu- 
ield  youth  against  those  wanderings  of  the  mindmto  which  a 
a  may  be  bo  easily  led  by  the  vividness  of  his  fancy,  the  sus- 
of  youth,  or  the  tastes  and  habits  of  th,e  times  in  which 

slassic  studies  contain  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  spiritual, 
ctual,  the  social,  and  moral  lite  of  men.  To  attack  these 
banish  them  from  our  higher  educational  institutions,  to 
umscribe,  or  mutilate  theih  is  an  act  of  barbarism  and 
I  against  humanity.  "  Thus  speak  the  German  defenders 
loble  monuments  of  the  human  intellect,  those  models  of 
style  and  taste,  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Home, 
tudy  of  the  classics  onght  to  be  banished  from  the  institutions 
g  because  they  are  heathenish ,'  and — the  writings  of  the 
iibstituted."*     So  says  the  Pope. 

1  now  the  outcry  was  raised, "  too  much  reading ;"  "  too  much 
il  pride;"  "toomuchof  new-fangled  science;"  "too  much  pa- 
d  too  little  faith."  In  short,  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  a  sys- 
ication,  cherished  in  Germany  by  every  parent,  everypatriot ; 
nd  landed  by  a  Cousin  in  France,  a  Brougham  in  England ; 
id  by  every  one  friendly  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  aud  eu- 
;nt,  every  lover  of  truth,  is  condemned — it  must  be  admitted, 
ly  and  from   a  sense  of  religious  duty — by   the  Catholic 

'fttholic  press  affects  to  see  in  the  national  system  of 
a  tendency  toward  the  downfall  of  the  itepnblic,  whicli 
thoUc  pulpit  is  threatened  with  "  ruination"  aud  "  damna- 
'he  non-Catholic  press  and  pulpit  liold  out  hopes  of  perma- 
tnesB  and  happiness,  and  the  preservation  of  political  and  re- 
erty,  underthepresentsystem.  "Ihave  an  ardent  faith,"  said 
Or.  Bellows, "  I  am  willing  to  rest  my  hopes  on  the  education 
8S  of  American  youth."  He  would  never  despair  of  the  Be- 
long as  our  two  hundred  and  fifty  colleges  were  educating 

least  we  are  iufotmed  b;  the  Catholic  preaa  which  adopts  this  view. 
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American  youth  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  liberty — 
a  sentiment  which  every  intelligent  mind,  every  patriot*  indorses.* 

The  .necessity  for  universal  and  even  compulsory  education,  so 
highly  appreciated  by  the  people  as  well  as  the  government  in 
Prussia,  begins  to  be  felt  and  acknowledged  in  this  country. 

"  Whether  the  children  to  be  educated  are  ours  or  our  neighbors', 
they  are  destined  to  become  citizens,  and  either  to  be  a  hindrance  or 
help  to  the  common  welfare  and  good  order  of  the  state.  .  .  .  But  if 
the  schools  are  established,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  education 
of  all  children  of  a  suitable  age,  shall  these  children  or  their  parents 
be  left  at  liberty  to  neglect  the  object  of  these  provisions,  and  is  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  Aey  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  them  ?  Every  one  can  see  that  in  this  way  the  aim  of 
the  State  may  be  virtually  defeated,  and  the  expenditure  for  education 
may  fail  of  its  object.  How  shall  that  failure  be  prevented,  and  if  it 
can  be  prevented  only  by  making  education  compuUory^  shall  this 
be  an  objection  valid  against  appeal  to  legal  authority  ? 

^^It  seems  to  us  that  when  the  case  is  fairly  stated,  public  sentiment 
will  be  found  to  preponderate  strongly  in  favor  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Northrop,  in  his  ^  Education  Abroad '  frankly  says : 
^  My  former  objections  to  compulsory  education  were  fully  removed 
by  observations  recently  made  in  Europe.  After  the  fullest  inquiry 
in  Prussia,  especially  among  laborers  of  all  sorts,  I  nowhere  heard  a 
lisp  of  objection  to  this  law.  The  masses  everywhere  favor  it.  They 
say  education  is  a  necessity  for  all.  They  realize  that  the  school  is 
their  privilege.     They  prize  it  and  are  proud  of  it.     Attendance  is 


*  From  the  7th  to  the  1  Lth  oentnry,  books  were  bo  scarce,  that  often  in  a  whole  city 
not  a  single  book  conld  be  found,  and  that  the  libraries,  though  not  of  all,  but  of 
many  and  even  very  wealthy  oonyentR  consisted  of  a  single  missal.  A  countess  of 
Anjou  paid  for  a  copy  of  Bishop  Haimon's  Homilies  two  hundred  sheep,  five  quarters 
of  wheat,  and  equal  quantities  of  oats  and  barley.  And  even  so  late  as  1471,  Louis  XI. , 
in  order  to  obtain  the  loan  of  the  medical  works  of  Basis,  written  in  Arabia,  had  to  de- 
posit as  security  a  large  number  of  golden  plates ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  a  nobleman 
had  to  remain  security,  and  mortgage  to  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris  the  whole  of 
his  real  and  uersonal  estate.  It  is  true,  before  the  invention  of  printing  there  could  not 
be  many  books,  but  many  of  the  MSS.  of  the  ancient  classic  and  Arabian  writers  that 
had  survived  the  general  destruction  were  effaced  from  the  parchments  to  make  room 
for  monkish  fables  and  absurdities,  and  even  this  rubbish  did  not  circulate.  Of  all 
the  blessings  bestowed  upon  mankind  by  art,  those  derived  from  the  invention  of  pa- 
per and  printing  are  the  most  valuable. 

The  world  was  sunk  in  darkness — all  was  night. 
Gk>d  spoke,  *'  Let  printing  be,"  and  aU  was  light. 
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voluntarj  in  fact.     The  law  ...  is  only  the  legal  expression  of  the 
public  will.'  .  .  ,  . 

"The  State  may  rightfully  insist,  that  the  advantages,  wl^ch  all 
are  taxed  to  secure,  shall  not  be  offered,  in  vain,  and  if  there  are 
tliose,  so  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  own  state,  or  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  their  own  children,  as  to  deny  the  latter  the 
means  of  education  offered  them,  the  law  may  step  in  and  prevent 
their  folly  or  correct  their  mistake,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
crime "* 

New  Hampshire  has  passed  a  "  compulsory  education  "  law,  which 
requires  that  every  parent  or  guardian  shall  send  his  child  or  ward 
to  school  at  least  twelve  weeks  in.  the  year;  six  of  which  must  be 
continuous,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  often  or  twenty  dollars.  Michigan 
also  has  passed  a  somewhat  similar  law.  The  Kepublicans  of  Cali- 
fornia have  made  the  following  a  plank  in  their  platform :  "  The 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  Republican  institutions  depend  mainly  upon 
popular  education  and  intelligence.  We  therefore  approve  and 
recommend  a  common-school  system  that  shall  not  only  extend  its 
benefits  to  all,  but  which  shall  be  compulsory  upon  all ;  and  we  are 
inflexibly  opposed  to  any  application  of  the  public  moneys  with  any 
reference  to  the  distinctions  in  religious  creeds."  Probably  a  similar 
law  has  been  enacted  in  other  States  or  will  be  so  erelong. 

The  want  and  value  of  universal  and  even  compulsory  education 
are  felt  and  acknowledged  everywhere.  That  want  has  already  been 
acted  upon  in  countries  where  it  had  to  struggle  hard,  ever  opposed 
iind  even  oppressed.  In  Italy,  a  vigorous  free-school  system  has  been 
introduced  in  defiance  of  open  opposition,, intrigues,  and  anathemas. 
In  Rome  itself,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  education  is  open 
to  all.  Spain  is  slowly  imitating  Italy.  It  is  scarcely  three  years 
sinc^e  fifteen  hundred  school-masters,  the  most  valuable  and  progressive 
portion  of  the  Austrian  population,  met  in  an  assembly  at  Vienna 
and  demanded  from  the  government  the  perfect  freedom  of  the 
public  schools ;  their  request  was  granted,  there  too  in  spite  of  the 
most  powerful  opposition  against  the  rising  intelligence  of  the 
people. 

The  objection  against  compulsory  education  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  misconception  on  the  one  hand,  from  misrepresentation 
on  tlie  other.  The  terra  compulsion  is  not  to  be  applied  so  much  to 
tlie  parent  as  to  tlie  cliild,  and  such  for  its  own  good.     Compulsion 


*  ' '  Evangelist "  of  March  12th,  1874,  article  headed  **  Comfudsobt  Eduoation. 
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is  in  reality  protection;  if  it  be  compulsion  of  the  parent,  it  is  the  com- 
pulsion to  respect  the  right  of  the  child  to  be  educated,  the  right  of 
society  to  protect  itself  against  the  evils  arising  from  ignorance. 

By  way  of  compromise  it  has  been  suggested  by  even  some  of  the 
advocates  of  compulsory  education  that  all  the  children  should  not 
be  obliged  to  attend  the  public  schools ;  but  that  the  public  schools 
be  made  so  good,  that  parents  shall  use  them  in  preference.  "  If," 
say  they,  "  the  parent  prefers  to  have  his  child  educated  in  schools 
>  established  in  opposition  to  the  public  schools,  let  him  do  so.     All 

the  state  has  a  right  to  claim  is  that  the  children  be  educated."  But 
so  long  as  powerful  influences  are  at  work  to  excite  hatred  and  fear 
of  the  public  schools,  you  will  not  be  able  to  convince  parents  of  the 
superiority  of  the  public-school  system.  Such  a  plan  would  not  only 
destroy  them,  but  perhaps  leave  the  road  open  to  a  system  of  educa- 
tion pernicious  to  the  state.  "  In  a  few  years,"  says  a  writer  in  one 
of  the  periodical  publications,  "the  system  of  general  education 
would  sink  into  decay,  and  wholly  fail  to  supply  the  basis  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  upon  which  all  free  government  must  rest."  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  child  be  educated,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  the  community,  of  the  state,  of  the  Republic  and  its 
institutions,  that  he  be  properly  educated.  Prudence  and  precautions 
are  integral  parts  of  wisdom.  As  to  the  threatened  decay  of  the 
Eepublic,  if  at  any  time  indication  of  such  decay  should  exhibit 
itself,  it  will  most  assuredly  not  have  been  brought  about  by  any  system 
of  no;i-Catholic  education ;  and  moreover  any  such  decay,  any 
^*  downward  tendency  of  this  great  Republic  of  the  West,"  will  most 
assuredly  not  he  arrested  by  exclusively  Catholic  education. 

Here  are  two  republics,  next-door  neighbors  ;  these  United  States  % 
and  Mexico:  compare  the  two,  morally,  socially,  and  intellectually. 
Compare  the  United  States  with  any  of  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics.    Compare  different  parts  of  certain  countries,  which  it  is  not   " 
necessary  to  specify,  with  each  other ;  compare  any  community  with 
a  purely  secular  education,  with  any  other  country  or  community 
under  the  influence  of  exclusively  Catholic  education.     Compare  the 
upward  career  of  Great  Britain,   the   Hanseatic  cities,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  etc.,  with  the  downward  careei*  of  Italy,   Spain, 
Portugal;  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  of  former  times  with 
the  British,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch  colonies ;  compare,  in  short, 
Geneva  with  Rome.     Holland  with  a  non-Catholic  education  raised  a 
garden  out  of  a  marsh  ;  Spain  with  Catholic  education  changed  an 


/• 
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♦earthly  paradise  into  a  wilderness.  The  Dutch  built  eighteen  flour- 
ishing cities  on  spots  that  had  been  stagnant  pools,  cities  inhabited  by 
an  industrious,  thriving,  wealthy,  enlightened,  peaceable  population ; 
the  Spaniards  annihilated  twelve  hundred  happy  villages,  and 
massacred,  enslaved,  or  drove  into  exile  one-fourth,  and  that  the 
most  useful  as  well  as  most  enlightened  part  of  their  population.  In 
the  former  country,  art,  science,  literature,  commerce,  flourished  and 
have  continued  to  flourish ;  in  the  latter,  all  these  became  extinct, 
and  even  truth  was  banished ;  whilst  now,  of  a  population  of  15,- 
673,070*  souls,  11,837,301,  or  nearly  seventy  percent.,  are  unable  to 
read  or  write ;  and  what  is  the  condition  of  that — after  Ireland — ^the 
"  most  Catholic  "  country  in  the  world  ?  What  has  its  condition 
been  for  centuries  ? 

With  the  facts  brought  within  the  knowledge  of  the  reader — ^sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  placed  before  him — namely,  that — 

Firstly :  The  practical  advocates  of  exclusively  separate  Catholic 
education,  with  all  the  advantages  at  their  command  of  exclusive  and 
absolute  control  over  the  minds  of  the  community,  invested  with 
equally  absolute  control  over  the  education  of  youth,  have  during  the 
long  period  of  eighteen  centuries  been  unable  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition of  society  better  than  it  exists  where  such  influence  is  ignored ; 
or  even  to  mitigate  vice,  crime,  and  immorality  or  to  check  the  progress 
of  ignorance ; 

Secondly :  So  far  from  ever  having  been  able  to  attain  even  these 
objects,  the  condition  of  society  everywhere,  whilst  under  the  influence 
of  exclusively  Catholic  education,  has  at  all  times  been  worse  in  every 
respect.  It  may  well  be  asked  whether  any  improvement,  social,  moral, 
or  intellectual,  can  with  any  show  of  reason  be  anticipated  either  from 
the  introduction  of  Catholic  indoctrination  into  the  public  schools  of 
the  country,  or  by  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Catholic  youth,  or  the  deprotestantization  of  the  children 
of  Protestant  parents;  whether  or  not  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  that  is,  in  reality,  of  the  community  at  large — 
whether  either  of  these  measures  would  be  the  means  to  prevent  men 
from  "  degenerating  into  brute  beasts,"  which  we  are  told  will  be  ef- 
fected by  the  public  schools;  whether  either  of  these  measures  is  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  "downfall"  and  "ruination"  of  this  free  and 
glorious  Kepublic  of  the  West — ^this  Republic,  which  in  a  very  great 

*  Aooording  to  official  retanu.    In  thiB  nxuuber  of  upward  of  fifteen  and  a  half 
millionB  are  included  the  respectiye  populations  of  the  Spanish  dependencies. 
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measure  is  indebted  for  its  freedom  and  greatness  to  its  efforts  in  pro- 
moting education  and  the  spread  of  knowledge  throughout  the  land, 
and  on  the  permanence  of  the  system  of  popular  education,  as  at  present 
constituted,  the  permanence  of  its  freedom  and  greatness  so  much 
depends ;  whether  it  is  not  much  rather  the  duty  .of  the  state  to  make 
education  compulsory,  and  such  in  the  J^blic  schools — whether,  so 
far  from  granting  any  donation  or  subsidy  to  any  sectarian  school,  it 
should  not  be  disallowed  ? 

With  the  measures  suggested,  there  is  no  cause  of  apprehension  that 
the  rising  generation,  when  grown  to  man's  or  woman's  estate,  will  be- 
come "  the  scourge  of  the  community,"  much  less  "  draw  the  matri- 
cidal  knife  across  their  country's  throat,"  as  they  do  and  ever  have  done 
in  all  Catholic  countries ;  and  though  they  may  not  become  the  "  glory 
of  the  Church,"  they  will  j^reven^  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  country  to  sink  to  the  level  of  that  of  Spain,  the  South 
American  republics,  of  the  barbarous  ages  of  the  past,  or  even  to  that 
of  Rome  as  it  was  up  to  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  present 
king  of  Italy. 

1^  The  struggle   is   in   reality    one   for    supremacy — supremacy    in 

^  Church  ;  8«ipremacy  in  state ;  supremacy  of  one  foreign  nationality 

over  all  other  nationalities  living  at  present  peatjeably  together  under 
the  protection  of  American  hospitality.  The  struggle  is  avowedly 
such.  "  Here,"  says  the  Rev.  Father  Lake,  "  here  is  the  battle-field 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  .  .  .  This  question  of  the  Catholic  instruction 
of  children  will  decide  her  destiny  here.  .  .  .  If  we  fail  in  this  struggle — 
and  let  us  not  disguise  the  fact — it  requires  no  prophet  to  tell  us,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  will  perish."  It  is  a  struggle 
for  clerical  absolutism,*  a  danger  of  which  enlightened  though  sincere 
American  Catholics  are  fully  sensible ;  and  against  which  Mr.  Jackson, 
whose  words  I  have  quoted  elsewhere,  fairly  warns  his  countrymen  of 
all  denominations.  No  clergy  should  be  invested  "  with  power  above 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  Legislature,"  says  the  honorable  member, 
"  left  free  to  have  the  public  schools  under  the  direction  of  any  clergy, 
would  be  compelled  to  trust  the  indirect  control  of  schoolfunds  to  a 
clergy  that  it  (perhaps  not  even  the  laity  themselves)  could  not  control ; 
or  take  the  far  more  dangerous  alternative  of  establishing  such  clergy 
as  officers  of  State.  .  .  .  No  freedom  of  conscience  nor  exception 
from  intolerance  were  ever  safely  trusted  otherwise  than  to  constitu. 
tional  restriction.'^'* 

*  Vide  the  recent  opposition  to  free  schools  in  Pern. 
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The  present  is  the  concluding  article  on  the  subject  treated  in  the 
preceding  papers.  In  these  papers  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  charges  of  immorality,  irreligion,  and  corruption,  of  the  prevalence 
of  crime  and  vice  made  by  the  Catholic  press  against  non-Catholic 
society,  aa  the  result  of  non- Catholic  teaching  and  of  the  national 
system,  of  education^  are  unfounded;  for  I  have  shown  that  the  evils 
that  inflict  society  in  non-Catholic  educated  communities  are  not 
greater,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  than  they  are  in  Catholic  educated  com- 
munities ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  these  evils  exist  in  an  eminently 
higher  degree,  are  much  more  widely  spread  and  more  deeply  rooted 
in  Catholic  educated  communities  throughout  the  world ;  in  fact,  that 
their  intensity  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  intensity  of  Catholic  education, 
and  that  therefore  the  claims  for  separate  Catholic  schools  being  entirely 
without  foundation,  the  entire  doctrine  or  substitution  of  a  Catholic 
system  of  education  is  not  calculated  to  remove  any  of  the  social  evils, 
and  ought  therefore  not  to  be  sanctioned.  In  support  of  this  view  I  ap- 
pealed to  facts  and  even  admissions  of  facts.  These  papers  have  been 
written  solely  with  a  view  to  education  and  from  a  social  standpoint. 
Nor  would  they  ever  have  seen  the  light  but  for  the  assertion  made  by 
the  Catholic  press,  that  without  an  exclusively  Catholic  education  there 
can  be  neither  virtue,  honor,  domestic  safety,  nor  protection.  I  wished 
to  expose  this  fallacy.  I  liave  done  so ;  and  more  than  that,  I  have 
proved  the  contrary. 
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One  of  the  greatest  teachers  in  Israel  was  once  publicly  asked,  why 
it  was  that  a  woman,  Deborah,  was  elected  a  prophetess  and  a  judge 
in  Israel,  in  preference  to  the  high-priest  Eleazar.  The  Rabbi  thus 
answered  the  assembled  disciples:  "I  solemnly  declare  unto  you, 
before  heaven  and  earth,  that  all  human  creatures,  without  distinction, 
Jew  or  Gentile,  man  or  woman,  free  or  slave,  may  receive  tlie  inspi- 
rations of  the  Divine  Spirit,  if  they  render  themselves  worthy  of  it." — 
Yalkut,  Josh. 
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BT  ORAOE   AOUILAB. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

liBONTXS. — These  sessions,  to  our  great  grief,  we  pronounce 
Even  poshes  'gainst  onr  heart. 

Let  ns  be  cleared 
Of  being  tyrannoos,  since  we  openly 
Proceed  in  jostice — which  shall  have  due  course, 
Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation. 
Produce  the  prisoner !  Shakspea.be. 

Tbe  day  of  trial  dawned,  bright,  sunny,  cloudless,  as  was  usual  \n 
beautiful  Spain — a  joyous  elasticity  was  in  the  atmosphere,  a  bril- 
liance in  the  heavens,  which  thence  reflected  on  the  earth,  so  painfully 
contrasted  with  misery  and  death,  that  the  bright  sky  seemed  to 
strike  a  double  chill  on  the  hearts  of  those  most  deeply  interested. 

Never  had  the  solemn  proceedings  of  justice  created  so  great  tux 
excitement ;  not  only  in  Segovia  itself,  but  the  towns  and  village^, 
many  miles  around,  sent  eager  citizens  and  rustic  countrymen  to 
learn  the  issue,  and  report  it  speedily  to  those  compelled  to  stay  at 
home.  The  universal  mourning  for  Morales  was  one  cause  of  tlie 
popular  excitement ;  and  the  supposition  of  the  young  foreigner 
being  his  murderer  another. 

The  hall  of  the  castle  was  crowded  at  a  very  early  hour,  Isabella 
having  signified  not  only  permission,  but  her  wish  that  as  many  of  lior 
citizen  subjects  as  space  would  admit  sliould  be  present,  to  witness 
the  faithful  course  of  justice.  Nearest  to  the  seat  destined  •for  the 
kin*»-,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  were  ranged  several  fathers  from 
an  adjoining  convent  of  Franciscans,  by  whom  a  special  service 
had  been  impressively  performed  that  morning  in  the  cathedral,  in 
which  all  who  had  been  summoned  to  preside  at  the  trial  had  solemnly 
joined. 

The  monks  of  St.  Francis  were  celebrated  alike  for  their  sterling 
piety,  great  learning,  and  general  benevolence.  Their  fault,  if  such 
it  could  be  termed  in  a  holy  Catholic  community,  was  their  rigid 
exclusiveness  regarding  religion;  their  uncompromising  and  strict 
love  for,  and  adherence  to,  their  own  creed ;  and  stern  abhorrence 
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towiund,  and  violent  perBecution  of«  all  who  in  the  eligfatest  d^ree 
departed  from  it,  or  failed  to  pay  it  the  respect  and  obedience  which 
they  believed  it  demanded.  At  their  head  was  their  sab^rior,  a 
character  whose  influence  on  the  after-position  of  Spain  was  so  great, 
that  we  may  not  pass  it  by,  without  more  notice  than  onr  tale  itself 
perhaps  wonld  demand.  To  the  world,  as  to  his  brethren  and  supe- 
riors, in  the  monastery,  a  stem  unbending  spirit,  a  rigid  austerity, 
and  unchanging  severity  of  mental  and  physical  discipline,  character- 
ized his  whole  bearing  and  daily  conduct.  Yet  his  severity  proceeded 
not  from  the  superstition  and  bigotry  of  a  weak  mind  or  misanthropic 
feeling.  Though  his  whole  time  and  thoughts  appeared  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  his  monastety,  and  thence  to  relieving  and  guiding 
the  poor,  and  curbing  and  decreasing  the  intemperate  follies  and 
licentious  conduct  of  the  laymen,  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  ;  yet 
his  extraordinary  knowledge,  not  merely  of  human  nature,  but  of  the 
world  at  large — ^Iiis  profound  and  extensive  genius  which,  in  after- 
years,  was  displayed  in  the  prosecution  of  such  vast  schemes  for 
Spain^s  advancement,  that  they  riveted  the  attention  of  .all  Europe 
upon  him — naturally  won  him  the  respect  and  consideration  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose  acute  penetration  easily  traced  the 
natural  man,  even  through  the  thick  veil  of  monkish  austerity.  They 
cherished  and  honored  him,  little  thinking  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
him,  Spain  wonld  have  sunk,  at  their  dvath,  into  the  same  abyss  of 
anarchy  and  misery  from  which  their  vigorous  measures  had  so  lately 
roused  and,  as  they  hoped,  so  effectually  guarded  her. 

When  Torquemada,  Isabella's  confessor,  was  absent  frtuoa  court, 
which  not  unfrequently  happened — for  his  capacious  mind  was  never 
at  peace  unless  actively  employed — ^Father  Francis*  though  but  the 
sub-prior  of  a  Franciscan  monastery,  always  took  his  place,  and 
fi^eqnenily  w&e  both  sovereigns  guided  by  his  privately  asked  and 
fiviUy  given  i^inions,  not  only  on  secular  affiurs«  but  on  matters  of 
state,  and  evoi  of  war.  With  such  a  character  for  his  sub-prior,  the 
lordly  abbot  of  the  Franciscans  was  indeed  but  a  nominal  dignitary, 
quite  contented  to  enjoy  all  the  indulgences  and  corpc»«al  luxuries, 
permitted,  or  periiaps  winked  at,  from  his  superi<Nr  rank,  and  leaving 
to  Father  Francis  every  active  duty ;  gladly,  therefore,  he  deputed 
on  him  the  ofliee  of  heading  the  monks  that  day  summoned  to  attend 
King  Ferdinand. 

Not  any  sign  of  the  benevolence  and  goodness — in  reality  the 
diaraetmstiCB  of  this  extraordinary    man — was  visible  oo  his  ooiin> 
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tenance  as  he  sat.  The  very  boldest  and  haughtiest  of  the  aristocracy, 
involuntarily  perhaps,  yet  irresistibly,  acknowledged  his  superiority, 
Keverence  and  awe  were  the  emotions  first  excited  toward  his  person  : 
but  already  was  that  reverence  largely  mingled  with  the  love  which 
some  three  years  afterward  gave  him  such  powerftd  influence  over  the 
whole  sovereignty  of  Spain.  Next  to  the  holy  fathers,  and  ranged 
according  to  rank  and  seniority,  were  the  nobles  who  had  been  selected 
to  attend,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  Castilians,  as  countrymen 
of  the  deceased.  Next  to  them  were  the  Santa  Hermandad,  or 
Brethren  of  the  Associated  Cities,  without  whose  presence  and  aid, 
no  forms  of  justice,  even  though  ruled  and  guided  by  royalty  itself, 
were  considered  valid  or  complete.  A  semicircle  was  thus  formed, 
the  centre  of  which  was  the  king's  seat;  and  opposite  to  him,  in  the 
hollow  as  it  were  of  the  crescent,  a  space  left  for  the  prisoner,  ac- 
cusers, and  witnesses.  Soldiers  lined  the  hall ;  a  treble  guard  being 
drawn  up  at  the  base  of  the  semicircle,  and  extending  in  a  wide  line 
right  and  left,  behind  the  spot  destined  for  the  prisoner.  There  was 
still  a  large  space  left,  and  this  was  so  thronged  with  citizens,  that  it 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  dense  mass  of  human  heads,  every 
face  turned  in  one  direction,  and  expressive  in  various  ways  of  but  one 
excitement,  one  emotion. 

There  was  not  a  smile  on  either  of  the  stem  countenances  within 
the  hall.  As  the  shock  and  horror  of  Don  Ferdinand's  fate  in  some 
measure  subsided,  not  only  the  nobles,  but  the  soldiers  themselves, 
began  to  recall  the  supposed  murderer  in  the  many  fields  ot  honorable 
warfare,  the  many  positions  of  mighty  and  chivalric  bearing  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  seen  the  young  Englishman  play  so  distinguished  a 
part;  and  doubts  began  to  arise  as  to  the  possibility  of  so  great  a  change 
and  in  so  short  a  time.  To  meet  even  a  supposed  enemy  in  fair  field, 
and  with  an  equality  of  weapons,  was  the  custom  of  the  day ;  such, 
therefore,  between  Stanley  and  Morales,  might  have  excited  marvel  as 
to  the  cause^  but  not  as  to  the  act.  But  murder !  it  was  so  wholly  incom- 
patible with  even  the  very  lowest  principles  of  chivalry  (except  when 
the  unfortunate  victim  was  of  too  low  a  rank  to  be  removed  by  any 
other  means),  that  when  they  recalled  the  gallantry,  the  frankness  of 
speech  and  deed,  the  careless  buoyancy,  the  quickly  subdued  passion, 
and  easily  accorded  forgiveness  of  injury,  which  had  ever  before 
characterized  young  Stanley,  they  could  not  believe  his  guilt:  but 
then  came  the  recollection  of  the  startling  proofs  against  him,  and 
such  belief  was  almost  in>roluntarily  suspended.     There  was  not  a 
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movement  in  that  immense  concourse  of  human  beings,  not  a  word 
spoken  one  to  the  other,  not  a  murmur  even  of  impatience  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  king.  All  was  so  still,  so  mute,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  varied  play  of  countenances,  any  stranger  suddenly  placed 
ivithin  the  circle  might  have  imagined  himself  in  an  assemblage  of 
statues. 

Precisely  at  noon,  the  folding-doors  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall 
were  thrown  widely  but  noiselessly  back,  and  King  Ferdinand,  at- 
tended by  a  few  pages  and  gentlemen,  slowly  entered,  and  taking  his 
seat,  gazed  a  full  minute  inquiringly  and  penetratingly  around 
him,  and  then  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  remained  plunged  in  ear- 
nest meditation  some  moments  before  he  spoke. 

It  was  a  strange  sight— the  noiseless  yet  universal  rising  of  the 
assemblage  in  honor  to  their  sovereign,  changing  their  position  as  by 
one  simultaneous  movement.  Many  an  eye  turned  toward  him  to 
read  on  his  countenance  the  prisoner's  doom^  but  its  calm,  almost  stem 
expression  baffled  the  most  penetrating  gaze.  Some  minutes  passed 
ere  Ferdinand,  rousing  himself  from  his  abstraction,  waved  his  hand, 
and  every  seat  was  instantaneously  resumed,  and  so  profound  was  the 
silence,  that  every  syllable  the  monarch  spoke,  though  his  voice  was 
not  raised  one  note  above  his  usual  pitch,  was  heard  by  every  member 
of  those  immense  crowds  as  individually  addressing  each. 

"  My  Lords  and  holy  Fathers,  and  ye  Associated  Brethren,"  he  said 
"  the  cause  of  your  present  assemblage  needs  no  repetition.  Hid  the 
murdered  and  the  supposed  murderer  been  other  than  they  are, 
we  should  have  left  the  course  of  justice  in  the  hands  of  those 
appointed  to  administer  it,  and  interfered  not  ourselves  save  to  confirm, 
or  annul  the  sentence  they  should  pronounce.  As  the  case  stands, 
we  are  deputed  by  our  illustrious  consort  and  sister  sovereign,  Isabella 
of  Castile,  to  represent  her  as  suzerain  of  the  deceased  (whom  the 
aaints  assoilize),  and  so  ourselves  guide  the  proceedings  of  justice  on 
his  murderer.  Our  prerogative  as  suzerain  and  liege  would  permit 
us  to  condemn  to  death  at  once ;  but  in  this  instance,  my  lords  and  holy 
fathers,  we  confess  ourselves  unwilling  and  incapable  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  solely  on  our  own  responsibility.  The  accused  is 
a  friendless  foreigner,  to  whom  we  have  been  enabled  to  show  some 
kindness,  and  therefore  one  toward  whom  we  cannot  feel  indifference; 
he  has,  moreover,  done  us  such  good  service  both  in  Spain  and  Sicily, 
that  even  the  grave  charge  brought  against  him  now,  cannot  blot  out 
the  memories  of  the  past.    We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  young, 
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high-fipirited,  honorable  warrior,  in  whose  heart  every  chivahic  feeling 
appeared  to  beat,  could  become,  under  any  temptation,  under  any  im- 
pulse, that  base  and  loathsome  coward — ^a  midnight  murderer  !  On 
your  counsels,  then,  we  implicitly  depend :  examine,  impartially  and 
deliberately,  the  proofs  for  and  against,  which  will  be  laid  before  you^ 
But  let  one  truth  be  ever  present,  lest  justice  herself  be  but  a  cover 
for  prejudice  and  hate.  Let  not  Europe  have  cause  to  say,  that  he  who,, 
flying  from  the  enemies  and  tyrants  of  his  own  land,  took  refuge  on 
the  hearths  of  our  people,  secure  there  of  kindness  and  protection,  has 
found  them  not.  Were  it  a  countryman  we  were  about  to  judge,  this 
charge  were  needless;  justice  and  mercy  would,  if  it  were  possible,  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  foreigner,  who  has  voluntarily  assumed  the  name 
and  service  of  a  son  of  Spain,  demands  yet^ore  at  our  hands.  My 
lords  and  holy  fathers,  and  ye  Associated  Brethren,  remember  this; 
important  truth,  and  act  accordingly:  but  if,  on  a  strict,  unprejudiced,, 
examination  of  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  ye  pronounce  him 
guilty,  be  it  so :  the  scripture  saith,  ^  blood  must  flow  for  blood  !" 

A  universal  murmur  of  assent  filled  the  hall  as  the  king  ceased :: 
his  words  had  thrilled  reprovingly  on  many  there  present,  particularly 
amongst  the  populace,  who  felt,  even  as  the  monarch  spoke,  the  real 
cause  of  their  violent  wrath  against  the  murderer.  Ere,  however, 
they  had  time  to  analyze  why  the  violent  abhorrence  of  Stanley  should 
be  so  calmed  merely  at  the  king's  words,  the  command,  "  Bring  forth 
the  prisoner  !  "  occasioned  an  intensity  of  interest  and  eager  move- 
ment of  the  numerous  heads  toward  the  base  of  the  hall,  banishing 
every  calmer  thought.  The  treble  line  of  soldiers,  forming  the  base 
of  the  crescent,  divided  in  the  centre,  and  wheeling  backward,  formed 
two  files  of  dense  thickness,  leaving  a  lane  between  them  through 
which  the  prisoner  and  his  guards  were  discerned  advancing  to  the 
place  assigned.  He  was  still  heavily  fettered,  and  his  dress,  which 
he  had  not  been  permitted  to  change,  covered  with  dark,  lurid  stains, 
hung  so  loosely  upon  him  that  his  attenuated  form  bore  witness  even  as 
the  white  cheek  and  haggard  eye,  to  the  intense  mental  torture  of 
the  last  fortnight.  His  fair  hair  lay  damp  and  matted  on  his  pale 
forehead ;  but  still  there  was  that  in  his  whole  bearing  which,  while  it 
breathed  of  suffering,  contradicted  every  thought  of  guilt.  He  looked 
round  him  steadily  and  calmly,  lowered  his  head  a  moment  in  respect- 
ful deference  to  the  king,  and  instantly  resumed  the  lofty  carriage 
which  suffering  itself  seemed  inadequate  to  bend.  King  Ferdinand 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with  an  expression  before  which  the  hardiest 
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guilt  muBt  for  the  moment  have  quailed;  but  not  a  muscle  of  the 
prisoner's  countenance  moved,  and  Ferdinand  proceeded  to  address 
him  gravely,  yet  feelingly. 

"  Arthur  Stanley, "   he  said,   "  we  have  heard  from   Don  Felix 
d'Estaban  that  yon  have  refused  our  proffered  privilege  of  seeking  and 
employing  some  friends,  subtle  in  judgment  and  learned  in  all  the 
technicalities  of  such  proceedings,  as  to-day  will  witness,  to  under- 
take your  cause.     Why  is  this  ?    Is  your  honor  of  such  small  amount 
that  you  refuse  even  to  accept  the  privilege  of  defense  i     Are  you  so 
well  prepared  yourself  to  refute  tie  evidence  which  has  been  collected 
against  you,  that  you  need  no  more  ?     Or  have  we  indeed  heard  aright, 
that  you  have  resolved  to  let  the  course  of  justice  proceed,  without  one 
effort  on  your  part  to  avert  an  inevitable  doom  ?     This  would  seem 
jft  tacit  avowal  of  guilt ;  else,  wherefore  call  your  doom  inevitable  i    If 
conscious  of  innocence,  have  you  no  hope,  no  belief  in  the  divine  jus- 
tice, which  can  as  easily  make  manifest  innocence  as  punish  crime  { 
Ere  we  depute  to  others  the  solemn  task  of  examination,  and  pronounc- 
ing sentence,  we  bid  you  speak,  and  answer  as  to  the  wherefore  of  this 
rash  and  contradictory  determination — ^persisting  in  words  that  you 
are  guiltless,  yet  refusing  the  privilege  of  defense.    Is  life  so  value- 
less, that  you  cast  it  degraded  from  you  ?     As  sovereign  and  judge, 
we  command  you  answer,  lest  by  your  own  rash  act  the  course  of 
justice  be  impeded,  and  the  sentence  of  the  guilty  awarded  to  the  inno- 
cent.    As  man  to  man,  I  charge  thee  speak ;  bring  forward  some 
proof  of  innocence.     Let  me  not  condemn  to  death  as  a  coward  and  a 
murderer  one  whom  I  have  loved  and  trusted  as  a  friend !     Answer — 
wherefore  this  strange  callousness  to  life — this  utter  disregard  of  thine 
honor  and  thy  name  ?" 

For  a  moment,  while  the  king  addressed  him  as  man  to  man, 
the  paUid  cheek  and  brow  of  the  prisoner  flushed  with  paiiiiful  emo- 
tion, and  there  was  a  scarcely  audible  tremulousness  in  his  voice  as  he 
replied : 

"  And  how  will  defense  avail  me  ?  How  may  mere  assertion  deny 
proof,  and  so  preserve  life  and  redeem  honor?  My  liege,  I  had  re- 
solved to  attempt  no  defense,  because  I  would  not  unnecessarily  pro- 
long the  torture  of  degradation.  Had  I  one  proof,  the  slightest  proof 
to  produce,  which  might  in  the  faintest  degree  avail  me,  I  would  not 
withhold  it ;  justice  to  my  father's  name  would  be  of  itself  su£Scient 
to  command  defense.  But  I  have  none !  I  cannot  so  perjure  my- 
self as  to  deny  one  word  of  the  charges  brought  against  me,  save  that 
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of  murder !     Of  thoughts  of  hate  and  wrath,  ay,  and  blood,  but  such 
blood  as  honorable  men  would  shed,  I  am  guilty,   I  now  feel,  unre- 
deemably  guilry,  but  not  of  murder  1     I  am  not  silent  because  con- 
scious of  enacted  guilt.     I  will  not  go  down  to  the  dishonored  grave 
now  yawning  for  rae,  permitting,  by  silence,  your  Highness,  and  these 
your  subjects,  to  believe  me  the  monster  of  ingratitude,  the  treacher- 
ous coward  which  appearances  pronounce  me.     No !"  he  continued, 
raising   his   right   hand  as  high  as  his  fetters  would  permit,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone  which  fell  with  the  eloquence  of  truth  on  every 
heart — "  No:  here,  as  on  the  scaffold — now,  as  with  my  dying  breath, 
I  will  proclaim  aloud  my  innocence.     I  call  on  the  Almighty  Judge 
himself,  as  on  every  Saint  in  heaven,  to  attest  it — ay,  and  I   believe 
it  WILL  be  attested,  when  naught  but  my  memory  is  left  to  be  cleared 
from  shame— I  am  not  the  murderer  of  Don  Ferdinand  Morales  ! 
Had  he  been  in  every  deed  my  foe— had  he  given  me  cause  for  the 
indulgence  of  those  ungovernable  passions  which  I  now  feel  were 
roused  against  him  so  causelessly  and  sinfully,  I  might  have  sought 
their  gratification  by  honorable  combat,  but  not  by  midnight  murder  ! 
I  speak  not,  I  repeat,    to  save   my    life :  it  is   justly   forfeited   for 
thoughts  of  crime !     I  speak  that,  when  in  afber-years  my  innocence 
will  be  made  evident  by  the  discovery  of  the  real  assassin,  you  will 
all  remember  what  I  now  say — that  I  have  not  so  basely  requited  the 
king  and  country  who  so  generously  and  trustingly  befriended  me — 
that  I  am  no  murderer !" 

"  Then,  if  so  convinced  of  innocence,  yoimg  man,  wherefore  not  at- 
tempt defense  ?"  demanded  the  sub-prior  of  St.  Francis.  "  Know- 
est  thou  not  that  willfully  to  throw  away  the  life  intrusted  to  you,  for 
some  wise  purpose,  is  amenable  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High 
as  self-committed  murder  ?  Proofs  of  this  strongly  asserted  innocence 
thou  must  have." 

"  I  have  none,"  calmly  answered  the  prisoner  ;  "  I  have  but  words, 
and  who  will  believe  them  ?  Who,  here  present,  will  credit  the 
strange  tale,  that,  tortured,  and  restlessfrom  mental  suffering,  I  court- 
ed the  fury  of  the  elements,  and  rushed  from  my  quarters  on  the  night  of 
the  murder  without  my  sword  ? — ^that,  in  securiu;/ the  belt,  I  missed  the 
weapon,  but  still  sought  not  for  it  as  I  ought  ? — who  will  believe  that 
it  was  accident,  not  design,  which  took  me  to  the  Calle  Soledad  !  and 
that  it  was  a  fall  over  the  murdered  body  of  Don  Ferdinand  which 
deluged  my  hands  and  dress  with  the  blood  that  dyed  the  ground  ? 
Who  will  credit  that  it  was  seeing  him  thus  which  chained  me,  par- 
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alyzed,  horror-etricken,  to  the  spot  ?  In  the  wild  fury  of  my  passions 
I  had  believed  him  my  enemy,  and  sworn  his  death ;  then  was  it  mar 
yel  that  thus  beholding  him  turned  me  well-nigh  to  stone,  and  that, 
in  my  horror,  I  had  no  power  to  call  for  aid,  or  raise  the  shout  after 
the  murderer,  for  my  own  thoughts  arose  as  fiends,  to  whisper,  such 
might  have  been  my  work — that  I  had  wished  his  death  ?  Great  God ! 
the  awful  wakening  from  the  delusion  of  weeks — the  dread  recognition 
in  that  murdered  corse  of  my  own  thoughts  of  sin  !"  He  paused  in- 
voluntarily, for  his  strong  agitation  completely  choked  his  voice,  and 
shook  his  whole  frame.  After  a  brief  silence,  which  none  in  the  hall 
had  heart  to  break,  he  continued  calmly,  "Let  the  trial  proceed,, 
gracious  Sovereign.  Your  Highnesses  generous  interest  in  one  accused 
of  a  crime  so  awful,  comprising  the  deaths  not  of  a  subject  only,  but 
of  a  friend,  does  but  add  to  the  heavy  weight  of  obligation  already 
mine,  and  would  of  itself  excite  the  wish  to  live  to  prove  that  I  am 
not  so  utterly  unworthy ;  but  I  feel  that  not  to  such  as  I,  may  the 
divine  mercy  be  so  shown,  as  to  bring  forward  the  real  murderer.  The 
misery  of  the  last  fortnight  has  shown  me  how  deeply  I  have  sinned 
in  tliought  though  not  in  deed ;  and  how  dare  I,  then,  indulge  the 
wild  dream  that  my  innocence  will  be  proved,  until  too  late,  save  for 
mine  honor  ?  My  liege,  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  the  time  of 
tliis  assemblage  ;  let  the  trial  proceed." 

So  powerful  was  the  effect  of  his  tone  and  words,  that  the  impulse 
was  strong  in  every  heart  to  strike  off  his  fetters,  and  give  him  life 
aijd  freedom.  The  countenance  of  the  sub-prior  of  St.  Francis  alone 
retained  its  unmoved  calmness,  and  its  tone,  its  imperturbable  gravity, 
as  he  commanded  Don  Felix  d'Estaban  to  produce  the  witnesses  ;  and 
on  their  appearance,  desired  one  of  the  fathers  to  administer  the  oath- 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

**  His  mudtering  cheek 
Still  vividly  doth  hold  its  nataral  hne, 
And  his  eye  qnails  not.     Is  this  innocence  ?'* 

MB£I.    flSMJOIS. 

DuiwNG  the  examination  of  Don  Alonzo  of  Aguilar,  and  of  old 
Pedro  and  Juana,  the  prisoner  remained  with  his  arms  calmly  folded 
and  head  erect,  without  the  smallest  variation  of  feature  or  position  de- 
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noting  either  anxiety  or  agitation.  Don  Alonzo'a  statement  was  very 
simple.  He  described  the  exact  spot  where  he  had  found  the  body^ 
and  the  position  in  which  it  lay ;  the  intense  agitation  of  Stanley,  the 
bloody  appearance  of  his  clothes,  hands,  and  face,  urging  them  to  se- 
cure his  person  even  before  they  discovered  the  broken  fragment  of 
his  sword  lying  beside  the  corse.  His  account  was  corroborated,  in 
the  very  minutest  points,  by  the  men  who  had  accompanied  him, 
even  though  cross-questioned  with  unusual  particularity  by  Father 
Francis.  Old  Pedro's  statement,  though  less  circumstantial,  was,  to 
the  soldiers  and  citizens  especially,  quite  as  convincing.  He  gave  a 
wordy  narrative  of  Sen  or  Stanley's  unnatural  state  of  excitement  from 
the  very  evening  he  had  become  his  lodger — ^that  he  had  frequently 
heard  him  muttering  to  himself  such  words  as  "  blood"  and  ^'ven- 
geance." He  constantly  appeared  longing  for  something ;  never  eat 
half  the  meals  provided  for  him — ^a  sure  proof,  in  old  Pedro's  im- 
agination, of  a  disordered  mind ;  and  that  the  night  of  the  murder  he  had 
heard  him  leave  the  house,  with  every  symptom  of  agitation.  Old 
Juana,  with  very  evident  reluctance,  confirmed  this  account ;  but  Fa* 
ther  Francis  was  evidently  not  satisfied.  "  Amongst  these  incoherent 
ravings  of  the  prisoner,  did  you  ever  distinguish  the  word  '  murder  V  " 
he  demanded — a  question  which  would  be  strange,  indeed,  in  the 
court  of  justice  ot  the  present  day,  but  of  importance  in  an  age  when 
such  words  as  blood  and  vengeance,  amongst  warriors,  simply  signifi- 
ed a  determination  to  fight  out  their  quarrel  in  (so-called)  honorable 
combat.  Tlie  answer,  after  some  hesitation,  was  in  the  negative. 
"  Did  you  ever  distinguish  any  name,  as  the  object  of  Senor  Stanley's 
desired  vengeance  ?" 

Pedro  immediately  answered  *'  No;"  but  there  was  a  simper  of  hesi- 
tation in  old  Juana,  that  caused  the  sub-prior  to  appeal  to  her. 
"  Please  your  Reverence,  I  only  chanced  to  hear  the  poor  young  man 
say,  'Oh,  Marie!  Marie!'  one  day  when  I  brought  him  his  dinner, 
which  he  put  away  untouched,  though  I  put  my  best  cooking  in  it." 

A  slight,  scarcely  perceptible  flush  passed  over  the  prisoner's  cheek 
and  brow.  The  king  muttered  aniexclamation ;  Father  Francis's  brow 
contracted,  and  several  of  the  nobles  looked  uneasily  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"  At  what  time  did  the  prisoner  leave  his  apartments  the  night  of 
the  murder  ?"  continued  the  sub-prior. 

"  Exactly  as  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  chimed  eleven,"  was  the 
ready  reply  from  Pedro  and  Juana  at  the  same  moment. 
Vol.  IV.— 25 
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"  Did  yon  hear  nothing  bnt  his  hasty  movements,  as  yon  describe  ? 
Did  he  not  call  for  attendance,  or  a  light  ?  Remember,  yon  are  on 
oath,"  he  continned  sternly,  as  he  observed  the  hesitation  with 
which  old  Pedro  muttered  "  No,"  and  that  Jnana  was  silent.  "  The 
Church  punishes  false  swearers.     Did  he  speak  or  not  ?" 

"  He  called  for  a  light,  please  your  Reverence,  bnt ^" 

"  But  you  did  not  choose  to  obey  at  an  hour  so  late !"  sternly  re- 
sponded Father  Francis ;  "and  by  such  neglect  may  be  guilty  of  ac- 
celerating the  death  of  the  innocent,  and  concealing  the  real  murder- 
er !  You  allege,  that  Senor  Stanley  returned  from  some  military  duty 
at  sunset,  and  slept  from  then  till  just  before  eleven,  so  soundly  that 
you  could  not  rouse  him  even  for  his  evening  meal.  This  was  strange 
for  a  man  with  murder  in  his  thoughts !  Again,  that  he  called  for  a 
light,  which  you  neglected  to  bring ;  and  Senor  Stanley  asserts  that  he 
missed  his  sword,  but  rushed  from  the  house  without  it.  Your  cul- 
pable neglect,  then,  prevents  our  discovering  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  yet  you  acknowledge  he  called  loudly  for  light ;  this  appears  too 
unlikely  to  have  been  the  case,  had  the  prisoner  quitted  the  house 
with  the  intention  to  do  murder." 

"  Intention  at  that  moment  he  might  not  have  had,  Reverend  Father," 
interposed  the  head  of  the  Associated  Brethren,  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  examination.  "  Were  there  no  evidence  as  to 
premeditated  desire  of  vengeance,  premeditated  insult,  and  long- 
entertained  enmity,  these  conclusions  might  have  foundation.  As  the 
case  stands,  they  weigh  but  little.  Where  evil  passions  have  been 
excited,  opportunity  for  their  indulgence  is  not  likely  to  pass  unused." 

"  But  evidence  of  that  long-entertained  enmity  and  premeditated 
vengeance  we  have  not  yet  examined,"  replied  the  sub-prior.  "  If  it 
only  rest  on  the  suppositions  of  this  old  couple,  in  one  of  whom,  it  is 
pretty  evident,  prejudice  is  stronger  than  clearly  defined  truth,  me- 
thinks  that,  despite  this  circumstantial  evidence,  there  is  still  hope  of 
the  prisoner's  innocence,  more  especially  as  we  have  one  other  im- 
portant fact  to  bring  forward.  You  are  certain,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing old  Pedro,  "that  tlie  bellfehimed  eleven  when  Senor  Stanley 
quitted  your  dwelling  ?"  The  man  answered  firmly  in  the  affirmative. 
"  And  you  will  swear  that  the  senor  slept  from  sunset  till  that  hour  ?" 

"  I  dare  not  swear  to  it,  your  Reverence,  for  Juana  and  I  were  at  a 
neighbor's  for  part  of  that  time ;  but  on  our  return,  Juana  took  up  his 
supper  again,  and  found  him  so  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  we 
had  left  him,  that  we  could  not  believe  he  had  even  moved." 
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^^  Whs  he  alone  in  the  honse  during  this  interval  ?" 

"No;  the  maid  Beta  was  at  her  work  in  the  room  below  Senor 
Stanley's." 

"  Let  her  be  brought  here." 

The  order  was  so  rapidly  obeyed,  that  it  was  very  evident  she  was 
close  at  hand;  but  so  terribly  alarmed  at  the  presence  in  which  she 
stood,  as  to  compel  the  sub-prior  to  adopt  the  gentlest  possible  tone 
to  get  any  answer  at  all.  He  merely  inquired  if,  during  the  absence 
of  her  master  and  mistress,  she  had  heard  any  movement  in  the  pris- 
oner's room.  She  said  that  she  thought  she  had — a  quiet,,  stealthy 
step,  and  also  a  sound  as  if  a  door  in  the  back  of  the  house  closed ; 
but  the  sounds  were  so  very  indistinct,  she  had  felt  them  at  the  time 
more  like  a  dream  than  reality ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  storm 
had  so  terrified  her,  that  she  did  not  dare  move  from  her  seat. 

"  And  what  hour  was  this?" 

It  might  have  been  about  nine ;  but  she  could  not  say  exactly.  And 
from  the  assertion  that  she  did  hear  a  slight  sound,  though  puzzlingly 
crOss-questioned,  she  never  wavered.  The  king  and  the  sub-prior 
both  looked  disappointed.  The  chief  of  the  Santa  Hermandad  ex- 
pressed himself  confirmed  In  his  previous  supposition. 

The  prisoner  retained  his  calmness ;  but  a  gleam  of  intelligence 
seemed  to  flit  across  his  features. 

"  You  would  speak,  Senor  Stanley,"  interposed  the  king,  as  the 
girl  was  dismissed.    "We  would  gladly  hear  you." 

"  I  would  simply  say,  your  Highness,"  replied  Stanley,  gratefully, 
"  that  it  is  not  unlikely  Beta  may  have  heard  such  sounds.  I  am  con- 
vinced my  evening  draught  was  drugged  ;  and  the  same  secret  enemy 
who  did  this,  to  give  him  opportunity  undiscovered  to  purloin  my 
sword — ^may,  nay,  mt^^  have  entered  my  chamber  during  that  death- 
like sleep,  and  committed  the  thetl  which  was  to  burden  an  innocent 
man  with  his  deed  of  guilt.  The  deep  stillness  in  the  house  might 
have  permitted  her  ear  to  catch  the  stei\'though  my  sleep  was  too  pro- 
found. I  could  hardly  have  had  time  to  waken,  rise,  commit  the 
deed  of  death,  and  return  to  such  a  completely  deceiving  semblance 
of  sleep,  in  the  short  hour  of  Pedro  and  Juana's  absence ;  and  if  I 
had,  what  madness  would  have  led  me  there  again,  and  so  appalled 
me  as  to  prevent  all  effort  of  escape  ?" 

"  Conscience,"  replied  the  chief  of  the^Santa  Hermandad  sternly. 
•'  The  impelling  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whom  you  had  profaned,  and 
who  in  justice  so  distracted  you,  as  to  lead  you  blindly  to  your  own 
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destruction — ^no  marvel  the  darkness  oppressed,  and  the  storm  appalled 
you ;  or  that  heaven  in  its  wrath  should  ordain  the  events  you  your- 
self have  described — ^the  fall  over  your  own  victim,  and  tlie  horror 
thence  proceeding.  We  have  heard  that  your  early  years  have  been 
honorable,  Senor  Stanley,  and  to  such,  guilt  is  appalling  even  in  its 
accomplishment.  Methinks,  Father  Francis,  we  need  now  but  the 
evidence  of  the  premeditation." 

"  Your  pardon,  brother;  but  such  conclusions  are  somewhat  over- 
hasty.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  had  Senor  Stanley  returned  after  the 
committal  of  such  a  deed,  that  his  re-entrance  should  not  have  been 
heard  as  well  as  his  departure  ;  whereas  the  witness  expressly  declares, 
that  though  her  attention  was  awakened  by  the  previous  faint  sound, 
and  she  listened  frequently,  she  never  heard  another  movement,  till 
hiBi  master  and  mistress's  return ;  and*  as  they  went  into  the  senor's 
room  directly,  and  found  him  without  the  very  least  appearance  of 
having  moved,  justice  compels  us  to  incline  to  the  belief  in  Senor 
Stanley's  suggestion — that  he  could  scarcely  have  had  sufficient  time 
to  rouse,  depart,  do  murder,  and  feign  sleep  during  Pedro  Benito's 
brief  interval  of  absence." 

"  We  will  grant  that  so  it  may  be.  Reverend  Father,  but  ^hat  proof 
have  we  that  the  murder  had  not  been  just  committed  when  the  body 
and  the  assassin  were  discovered  ?"  * 

Father  Francis  replied,  by  commanding  the  appearance  of  Don 
Ferdinand's  steward,  and  after  the  customary  formula,  inquired  what 
hour  his  late  lamented  master  had  quitted  his  mansion  the  night  of 
the  murder.  The  man  replied,  without  hesitation,  "  Exactly  as  the 
chimes  played  the  quarter  before  nine." 

"  But  was  not  that  unusually  early  ?  The  horn*  of  meeting  at  the 
castle  was  ten,  and  the  distance  from  Don  Ferdinand's  mansion  not 
twenty  minutes'  ride,  and  scarce  forty  minutes'  walk.  Are  you  per- 
fectly certain  as  to  the  hour  ?" 

"  I  can  take  my  oath  upon  it,  your  Reverence,  and  Lopez  will  say 
the  same.  Our  sainted  master  (Jesu  rest  his  soul!)  called  to  him  a 
few  minutes  before  he  entered  my  lady's  room,  and  told  him  not  to 
get  his  horse  ready,  as  he  should  walk  to  the  castle.  Lopez  asked  aa 
to  who  should  attend  him,  and  his  reply  was  he  would  go  alone.  He 
had  done  so  before,  and  so  we  were  not  surprised;  but  we  were 
grieved  at  his  look,  for  it  seemed  of  suffering,  unlike  himself,  and 
were  noticing  it  to  each  other  as  he  passed  us,  after  quitting  my  lady^ 
and  so  quickly  and  so  absorbed,  that  he  did  not  return  our  salutation^ 
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which  he  never  ia  all  hia  life  neglected  to  do  before.  Mj 
master  t  little  did  we  think  we  shonld  oerer  see  him  age 
the  man's  nnconBtraiued  burst  of  grief  excited  anew  the 
of  the  spectatorB  against  the  crime,  till  then  almost  forgot 
intense  interest  as  to  the  fate  of  the  accused.  Lopez  was 
corroborated  tlie  steward's  account  exactly. 

"  If  he  left  his  house  at  a  quarter  before  nine,  at  what 
you,  he  would  reach  the  Calle  Soledad )" 

"  From  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  past  the  hour,  your  Revei 
detained  by  calling  elsewhere  on  hia  way." 

"  Did  he  mention  any  intention  of  so  doing !"  The  an 
the  negative.  "  According  to  this  account,  then,  the  ni 
have  taken  place  between  nine  and  ten;  and  Senor  Stanl' 
heard  to  quit  his  apartment  till  eleven.  This  would  con 
own  assertion,  that  the  deed  was  committed  ere  he  reacbc 

"  But  what  proof  have  we  that  Don  Ferdinand  was  n 
on  his  way }"  replied  the  chief  of  the  Santa  Hermandad. 
oiesticB  assert  no  more  than  the  hour  of  his  quitting  the  h 

"  The  hoar  of  the  royal  meeting  was  ten,"  rejoined  thi 
"  he  was  noted  for  regularity,  and  was  not  likely  to  have 
lingered  so  long,  as  not  even  to  reach  the  Calle  til 
afterward." 

"  Not  voluntarily ;  but  we  have  heard  that  he  appeare< 
fering  than  he  was  ever  seen  to  do.  His  illness  might  hav 
and  so  cause  detention ;  and  yet,  on  even  partial  recover] 
him  well  enough  to  beheve  he  would  still  have  endeavore 
Highness." 

"  He  would ;  bnt  there  is  evidence  that,  when  brought  i 
he  had  been  dead  at  the  very  least  three  hours.  L 
Beuedicto  come  forward." 

A  respectable  man,  dressed  in  black,  and  recognized 
leech  Of  doctor  of  the  royal  household,  obeyed  the  8umm< 
being  questioned,  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  bod 
moment  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the  castle,  in  the  hope  of 
some  signs  of  animation,  however  faint.  But  life  was  tot 
and,  according  to  his  judgment,  had  been  so  at  the  very 
hours." 

"  And  what  hour  was  this  ?" 

"  Just  half-an-honr  after  midnight." 
A  brief'  silence  followed  die  leech's  dismissal :  Fer 
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seemed  perplexed  and  uneasy,  and  not  one  countenance,  either  of  the 
nobles  or  Associated  Brethren,  evinced  satisfaction. 

"  Our  task,  instead  of  decreasing  in  difficulty,  becomes  more  and 
more  complicated,  my  lords   and  brethren,"  observed  the  sub-prior, 
after  waiting  for  the  chief  of  the  Santa  Hermandad  to  speak.     "  Had 
we  any  positive  proof  that  Senor  Stanley  really  slept  from  the  hour 
of  sunset  till  eleven  the  same  evening,  and  never  quitted  his  quarters 
until  then,  we  might  hope  that  the  sentence  of  Curador  Benedicto,  as 
to  the  length  of  time  life  had  been  extinct  in  his  supposed  victim^ 
might  weigh  strongly  against  the  circumstantial  chain  of  evidence 
brought  against  him.     Believing  that  the  prisoner  having  slept  from 
the  hour  of  sunset  to  eleven  was  a  proven  and  witnessed  fact,  I  under- 
took the  defensive  and  argued  in  his  favor.     The  sounds  heard  by 
the  girl  Beta  may  or  may  not  have  proceeded  from  the  stealthy 
movements  of  the  accused,  and  yet  justice  forbids  our  passing  them 
by  unnoticed.     The  time  of  this  movement  being  heard,  and  that  of 
the  murder,  according  to  the  leech's  evidence,  tally  so  exactly  that  we 
cannot  doubt  but  the  one  had  to  do  with  the  other;  but  whether  it  were 
indeed  the  prisoner's  step,  or  that  of  the  base  purloiner  of  his  sword, 
your  united  judgment  must  decide.     Individual  supposition,   in   a 
matter  of  life  or  death,  can  be  of  no  avail.     My  belief,  as  you  may 
have  discovered,  inclines  to  the  prisoner's  innocence.     My  brother, 
the  chief  Hermano,  as  strongly  believes  in  his  guilt.     And  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  evidence  itself  supports  the  one  judgment  equally 
with  the  other ;  contradictory  and  complicated,  it  has  yet  been  truth- 
fiilly  brought  forward  and  strictly  examined.     Your  united  judgment, 
Senors  and  Hermanos,  must  therefore  decide  the  prisoner's  fate." 

"  But  under  your  favor,  Reverend  Father,  all  the  evidence  has  not 
been  brought  forward,"  rejoined  the  chief  Hermano.  "  And  me- 
thinks  that  which  is  still  to  come  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole. 
That  the  business  is  complicated,  and  judgment  most  difficult,  I 
acknowledge,  and  therefore  gladly  avail  myself  of  any  remaining 
point  on  which  the  scale  may  turn.  Sworn  as  I  am  to  administer 
impartial  justice,  prejudice  against  the  prisoner  I  can  have  none ; 
but  the  point  we  have  until  now  overlooked,  appears  sufficient 
to  decide  not  only  individual  but  general  opinion.  I  mean  the 
premeditated  vengeance  sworn  by  the  prisoner  against  the  deceased—* 
long  indulged  and  proclaimed  enmity,  and  premeditated  determination 
to  take  his  life  or  lose  his  own.  Don  Ferdinand  Morales — ^be  his. 
soul  assoilized  I — ^was  so  universally  beloved,  so  truly  the  friend  of  all 
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ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  that  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  any 
other  enmity  toward  his  person  is  almost  impossible.  We  have  evi- 
dence that  the  prisoner  was  at  feud  with  him — was  harboring  some 
design  against  him  for  weeks.  It  may  be  he  was  even  refosed  by 
Don  Ferdinand  the  meeting  he  desired,  and  so  songht  vengeance  by 
the  midnight  dagger.  Let  the  evidence  of  this  enmity  be  examined, 
and  according  or  not  as  premeditated  malice  is  elicited,  so  let  your 
judgment  be  pronounced." 

"  Ay,  so  let  it  be,"  muttered  the  king  as  a  loud  murmur  of  assent 
ran  through  the  hall.  "  We  have  two  witnesses  for  this ;  and,  by 
heaven,  if  the  one  differ  from  the  other  in  the  smallest  point,  the 
prisoner  may  still  be  reprieved!" 

Whether  the  royal  observation  was  heard  or  not,  there  was  no  re- 
joinder, for  at  the  summoning  of  the  chief  Hermano,  Don  Luis 
Garcia  stood  before  the  assemblage.  His  appearance  excited  surprise 
in  many  present,  and  in  none  more  than  the  prisoner  himself.  He 
raised  his  head,  which  had  been  resting  on  his  hand  during  the 
address  of  the  sub-prior,  and  the  reply  of  the  Hermano,  and  looked 
at  the  new  witness  with  bewildered  astonishment.  As  Don  Luis  con- 
tinued his  relation  of  the  stormy  interview  between  the  deceased  and 
the  accused,  and  the  words  of  threatening  used  by  the  latter,  astonish- 
ment itself  changed  into  an  indignation  and  loathing  impossible  to 
be  restrained. 

"Thou  base  dishonored  villain  I"  he  exclaimed,  so  suddenly  and 
wrathfuUy  that  it  startled  more  by  its  strange  contrast  with  his  for- 
mer calmness  than  by  its  irreverent  interruption  to  the  formula  of  the 
examination;  "  where  wert  thou  during  this  interview?  Hearing  so 
well,  and  so  invisibly  concealed,  none  but  the  voluntary  spy  could 
have  heard  all  this ;  so  skillfully  detailed  that  thou  wouldst  seem  in 
very  truth  witness  as  well  as  hearer.  What  accident  could  have  led 
thee  to  the  most  retired  part  of  Don  Ferdinand's  garden,  and  being 
there  detained  thee  ?  Thou  treacherous  villain  I  and  on  thy  evidence 
— evidence  so  honorably,  so  truthfully  obtained,  my  life  or  death  de* 
pends !     Well,  be  it  so." 

"  But  so  it  shall  not  be,"  interposed  the  king  himself,  ere  either 
sub-prior  or  the  Hermano  could  reply :  "  even  as  the  prisoner  we 
ourselves  hold  evidence  dishonestly  obtained  of  little  moment — ^nay, 
of  no  weight  whatever.  Be  pleased,  Don  Luis  Garcia,  to  explain 
the  casuality  which  led  you,  at  such  an  important  moment,  to  Don 
Ferdinand's  grounds ;  or  name  some  other  witness.     The  voluntary 
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listener  is,  in  onr  mind,  dishonorable  as  the  Uar,  and  demanding  no 
more  account." 

With  a  mien  and  voice  of  the  deepest  humility,  Don  Luis  replied ; 
grieving  that  his  earnest  love  of  justice  should  expose  him  to  the  royal 
displeasure;  submitting  meekly  to  unjust  suspicion  as  concerned 
himself,  but  still  upholding  the  truth  and  correctness  of  his  statement. 
The  other  witness  to  the  same,  he  added  mysteriously,  he  had  already 
named  to  his  Boyal  Highness. 

"  And  she  waits  our  pleasure,"  replied  the  king ;  "  Don  Felix 
d'Estaban,  be  pleased  to  conduct  the  last  witness  to  our  presence." 

(to  be  CONTINtTED.) 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

The  heart  is  the  best  logician. —  Wendell  Phillips. 

The  grandest  of  heroic  deeds  are  those  which  are  performed  within 

four  walls  and  in  domestic  privacy. — Richter, 

There  is  in  jealousy  more  of  self-love  than  of  love. — Jtochefou- 
eauld. 

The  essence  of  knowledge  is,  having  it,  to  apply  it;  not  having  it, 
to  confess  your  ignorance. — Confucius. 

It  is  always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our  enemies;  seldom  safe  to 
venture  to  instruct  even  our  friend. — Colton. 

Keason  is  the  life  of  the  law;  nay,  the  common  law  itself  is  nothing 
else  but  reason. — Coke. 

The  learning  and  knowledge  that  we  have  is  at  the  most  but  little 
compared  with  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant. — Plato. 

Love  is  heaven  and  heaven  is  love. —  Walter  Scott. 

The  prodigal  robs  his  heir,  the  miser  robs  himself. — Bruyh^e. 

He  who  has  no  opinion  of  his  own,  but  depends  upon  the  opinion  and 
taste  of  others,  is  a  slave. — Klopstock. 


ZABIAN  ID0LATEIE8  AND  FABLES. 

TSANBLATEJJ   FROM   THE   "  MoBE   NeVOCHIM  "    OF   MaIMONIDES   BY 

James  Townley,  D.D. 

Abb  AH  AM,  our  father,  was,  as  is  well  known,  educated  in  the  faith 
of  the  Zabii,  who  maintain  that  there  is  no  God  but  the  stars,  as 
their  books  and  ancient  annals,  translated  into  the  Arabic  and  yet 
extant  among  us,  undeniably  prove.  In  them,  they  expressly  aflSrm, 
that  the  stars  are  divinities  {dii  minorum  gentium)^  and  the  sun,  the 
chief  deity.  They  also  write  that  the  five  planets  are  gods,  but  the 
two  great  luminaries,  superior  ones ;  and  add,  that  the  sun  governs 
both  the  upper  and  lower  worlds.  The  before-mentioned  books  and 
annals  relate  also  concerning  Abraham  that,  being  educated  in 
Cutha,  but  dissenting  from  the  common  opinions,  and  affirming  that 
there  was  another  Creator  besides  the  sun,  they  began  to  object  first 
one  thing  and  then  another  to  him,  alleging,  amongst  other  objections, 
the  evident  and  manifest  influence  of  the  sun  in  the  world.  Abraham 
replied,  "  Ye  are  right,  and  have  spoken  well,  for  the  sun  is  like  the 
axe  in  the  hand  of  one  who  is  felling  trees."  Certain  arguments  are 
then  stated  as  having  been  urged  by  Abraham,  after  which,  it  is  re- 
lated that  the  king  imprisoned  him,  but  that  even  in  prison  he 
continued  his  opposition  to  their  errors.  The  king  fearing,  therefore, 
lest  his  kingdom  should  sustain  injury,  and  his  subjects  be  seduced 
from  their  religion,  confiscated  his  goods,  and  banished  him  to  the 
most  distant  countries  of  the  east.  The  whole  relation  is  delivered 
at  large  in  the  book  which  is  entitled,  n''CD2Jn  miDJ)!!  {^f  P^^ 
Worship  of  the^  Nabathceaii8\  but  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
what  is  written  in  our  canonical  books,  nor  of  the  gift  of  prophecy 
which  was  conferred  upon  him ;  for  they  endeavored  to  refute  and 
discredit  him,  because  he  contradicted  their  impious  opinions. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  men  who  were  thus  involved  in  error, 
would  be  violently  irritated  by  the  firmness  with  which  he  combated 
their  sentiments,  and  would  load  him  with  every  species  of  contumely 
and  reproach.  But,  as  was  his  duty,  he  bore  their  injuries  with 
patience  for  the  glory  of  God,  and,  therefore,  it  was  promised  to 
him,  "  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  them  that  curse 
thee  " — ^a  promise,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  seen  in  our  days, 
since  all  men  admire  him,  and  even  those  who   are  not  of  his    seed 
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I  in  him.  Nor  are  there  any  to  be  found  of  a  different 
pecting  him,  or  who  are  ignorant  of  his  Buperiority  and 
except  some  descendants  of  the  Zabii  still  remaining  in 
ts  of  the  world. 

me  of  Abraham,  the  ntmost  to  which  philosophers  carried 
lationg,  was,  to  esteem  God  to  be  the  Spirit  of  the  sphere, 
orb;  supposing  the  celestial  orbs  and  planetelio  be  bodies, 
ipreme  Being  the  soul  or  spirit  of  them.  Ahubachar 
ices  this  opinion  of  theirs,  in  his  Commentary  on  Aristot. 

The  Zabii,  consequently,  held  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
jver  maintained,  that  the  first  man,  Adam,  was,  like 
offspring  of  a  man  and  woman,  though  they  greatly  ex- 
calling  him  the  Prophet  of  the  Moon,  and  asserting  that 
len  to  worship  the  moon  and  composed  certain  works  on 

They  also  affirmed  that  Ifbah  was  a  husbandman,  tjut 
10  sort  of  images;  on  which  accoimt  they  censure  him, 
that  because  he  would  worship  only  the  Supreme  Being, 
3r  things  of  a  similar  nature,  he  waa  thrown  into  prison; 
lat  Seth  also  dissented  from  Adam  his  father,  as  to  the 
the  moon.  In  a  word,  they  advance  so  many  falbeboods, 
ily  seive  to  excite  ridicnle,  and  show  the  imbecility  of  their 
their  total  ignorance  of  true  philosophy.  -Thus  they  say 
at,  when  he  quitted  the  coimtry  adjacent  to  India  for  the 
Babel,  he  carried  with  him  many  wonderful  things; 
lich  were,  one  tree  whose  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers 
gold,  and  another  all  of  stone ;  and  also  two  of  the  leaves 
ee,  BO  verdant  that  the  fire  could  not  consnme  its  leaves, 
ii'  as  to  cover  ten  thonsand  men  of  equal  stature  with 
that  even  one  of  the  leaves  he  carried  with  him,  would 
arge  enough  to  have  covered  or  clothed  two  men.  These 
other  similar  things  do  they  relate  ;  so  that  I  am  not 
hat  they  shonld  believe  the  eternity  of  the  world,  wlien 
re  credit  to  snch  impossibilities  in  nature.  The  fact  is, 
lations  are  designed  only  to  support  the  idea  of  the 
the  world,  and  the  divinity  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Lbraham,  that  pillar  of  the  world,  had  gone  forth,  and 
;  God  is  abstract  and  apiritnal,  and  that  all  the  stars  and 
orlde  are  his  works,  and  had  understood  the  falsehood  of 
3B  in  which  he  had  been  educated ;  he  then  began  to 
refute  them  publicly,  and  by  invoking  the   name   of 
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Jehovah  the  Everlasting  Ood,  openly  declared,  that  He  was  Ood, 
and  had  created  all  things. 

To  retom.     The  Zabii,  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  adopted  by 
them,  erected  images  to  the  stars ;  to  the  sun  images  of  gold,  bnt  to 
the  moon  images  of  silver.     They  also  distributed  the  metals,  and 
the  climates  of  the  earth  amongst  the   stars,  adjudging   a  certain 
clima.te  to  a  certain  star.     Afterward  they  built  chapels,  and  placed 
the  images  in  them,  believing  that  the  power  of  the  stars  flowed  into 
them;  that  they  possessed  intelligence ;  bestowed  the  gift  of  prophecy 
upon  men;  and  indicated  to  them  what  things  were  useful  and  salutary. 
They  also  affirmed  the  same  concerning  those  trees  that  were  conse- 
crated to  certain  stars.     When  a  tree  was  dedicated  to  a  star,  it  was 
planted  in  its  name,  and  worshiped  after  a  prescribed  form,  in  order 
that  the  stars  might  communicate  spiritual  powers  to  it,  so  that  it 
might  be  able  to  prophesy  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  prophecy, 
and  even  advise  men  in  their  sleep.     All  these  things  may  be   met 
with  in  those  books  of  the  Zabii  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
These  are  the  prophets  of  Badly  and  the  prophets  of  the  groves^ 
noticed  in  the  sacred  books,  in  whose  minds  these  opinions  were   so 
deeply  rooted,  that  they  forsook  the  Lord,  and  cried,  "  O  Baal,  hear 
us!"     For  through  the  profound  ignorance  and  madness  then  reign- 
ing in  the  world,  the  Zabian  errors  were  universally  propagated,  and 
their  baneful  influence  diffused  on  every  side.     From  them  sprang 
augurs,  diviners,  sorcerers,  enchanters,  magicians,  wizards,  and  necro- 
mancers.    Concerning  this  people,  we  have  already  shown  in  oar 
great   talmudical  work,   that  Abraham  our  father  endeavored  by 
argument  to  refute  their  opinions,  and  by  gentle   and  persuasive 
methods  to  draw  them  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  until  at  length 
the  prince  of  prophets  arose,  and  completely  effected   the   design, 
ordaining  that  such  persons  should  be  punished  with  death,  their 
memory  be  blotted  out,  and  extirpated  from  the  land  of  the  living. 
'^  Ye  shall  destroy  their  altars,  and  break  down  their  images,  and  cut 
down  their  groves,  and  bum  their  graven  images  with  fire."  (Deut. 
vii.  5.)     He  also  solemnly  interdicted  the  imitation  of  their  customs 
and  practices;    ^^Ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  maimers  of  the  nation 
which  I  cast  out  before  you."    (Levit.  xx.  23.)     For  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent from  many  parts  of  the  Scriptures,   that  the  first  intention  of 
our  law  was,  to  eradicate  idolatry,  and  to  obliterate  the  meniory 
of  it,  and  of  those  who  were  addicted  to  it ;  to  banish  everything 
that  might  lead  men  to  practice  it,  as  pythons,  soothsayers,  passers 
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throngh  the  fire,  diviners,  jugglers,  enchanters,  augors,  astrologers, 
necromancers,  <&c. ;  and  finallly,  to  prevent  the  most  distant  assimila- 
tion to  their  practices,  and  still  more  so  to  adopting  and  practicing 
them. ,  Hence,  it  is  expressly  declared  in  the  law,  that,  as  the 
worship  paid  to  an  idol  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  so  is  the 
oblation  offered  to  it ;  for  this  is  what  is  designed  when  it  is  said, 
^^  Every  abomination  to  the  Lord,  which  he  hateth,  have  they  done 
unto  their  gods."     (Deut.  xii.  31.) 

In  the  books  of  the  Zabii,  it  will  be  found  related,  that  they  offered 
to  the  sun  (their  great  god)  seven  bats,  seven  mice,  and  seven 
reptiles,  together  with  certain  other  matters;  which  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  the  abominable  nature  of  their  superstitions. 

It  is,  therefore,  manifest,  that  all  those  precepts  and  interdictions 
which  forbid  idolatry,  and  prohibit  whatever  is  connected  with  it  or 
might  produce  attachment  or  tendency  to  it,  possess  the  highest 
utility ;  because  they  deliver  us  from  those  pestiferous  opinions  which 
are  inimical  to  the  perfection  of  both  body  and  mind,  and  would 
throw  us  back  into  those  insanities,  in  which  our  forefathers  and  elders 
were  educated,  as  it  is  said,  ^^  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flood  in  old  time,  even  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the 
father  of  Nachor ;  and  they  served  other  gods."  (Joshua  xxiv.  2.) 
And  as  the  prophets  truly  affirmed,  "  They  walked  after  vain  things, 
which  could  neither  profit  nor  deliver."  How  great,  therefore,  is  the 
benefit  of  all  those  precepts  which  thus  deliver  us  from  so  great  errors, 
itnd  lead  us  to  faith  in  the  One  True  Qod  ?  Teaching  us  that  Gt>d, 
who  created  all  things,  is  ever  present  in  the  world ;  that  he  alone  is 
to  be  worshiped,  loved,  and  feared ;  and  that  to  fulfill  his  will,  nothing 
difficult  or  laborious  is  required,  but  only  to  love  and  fear  him,  since 
by  these  two  things  his  whole  worship  is  perfected,  as  we  shall  after- 
ward demonstrate.  Hence  it  is  written,  ^^And  now,  Israel,  what 
doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  Gh>d, 
to  walk  in  all  liis  ways,  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul  ? "  (Deut.  x.  12.)  But 
leaving  this  to  future  discussion,  I  return  to  my  former  proposition, 
•and  proceed  to  observe  that,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  faith  and 
rites  and  worship  of  the  .Zabii,  I  have  gained  much  insight  into  the 
reasons  and  causes  of  many  of  our  laws,  as  will  readily  be  discovered, 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  those  precepts  which  at  first  seem  destitute 
•of  any  reason  or  utility. 

Adverting  now  to  those  books  of  the  Zabii  from  which  a  more  ex- 
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tenBive  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  their  faith  and  worship,  and 
which  will  serve  to  corroborate  what  I  advance  in  illustration  of 
many  of  the  precepts  of  the  law,  we  may  first  notice,  as  the  most  cel- 
ebrated, n^CDtJin  miDyn  ^  ^^  Agriculture  of  the  NdbathsanB 
(translated  into  Arabic  by  Aben  Yachaschijah).     In  the  following 
chapter^  1  shall  explain  the  reason  why  the  Zabii  treated  of  their 
faith  onder  the  name  of  agriculture ;  and  therefore  shall,  at  present, 
only  ofier  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  work  itself.    This  book  is 
full  of  idolatrous  ravings,  and  other  things  to  which  men  are  but  too 
readily  inclined ;  as  of  the  fabrication  of  speaking  images :  of  familiar 
spirits:  of  juggling:  of  demons:  of  the  devil:    of  such  as  dwell  in 
deserts,  as  satyrs;    besides  many  other  ridiculous  subjects,  subtly 
designed  to  oppose  and  invalidate  the  public  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  by  which  God  was  universally  made  known 
to  be  Judge  of  all  men,  as  it  is  written,  ^^  That  thou  mayest  know 
that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,"  &c. — ^and  again,  ^^  I  am  the  Lord  in 
the  midst  of  the  earth."    It  is  there  said  of  Adam  that,  in  the  book 
written  by  him,  he  relates  that  there  is  a  certain  tree  in  India,  whose 
branches,  when  thrown  upon  the  ground,  creep  like  a  serpent ; — that 
there  is  another  tree  whose  root  has  a  human  shape  and  a  strong 
voice,  uttering  distinct  sounds  and  speaking ;  and  that  there  also  is  a 
certain  herb  which,  if  taken  and  suspended  round  the  neck,  renders 
the  wearer  invisible,  so  that  none  can  see  from  whence  he  comes  nor 
whither  he  goes ;  and  further  adds  that,  if  it  be  burned  in  tlie  open 
air,  the  smoke  no  sooner  begins  to  ascend  than  the  most  tremendous 
noises  and  thunderings  are  heard  in  the  surrounding  heavens.    But 
not  only  these,  but  many  similar  fooleries  do  they  relate  respecting 
the  wonderful  virtues  of  plants,  and  the  properties  of  agriculture, 
endeavoring  by  them  to  overturn  the  true  miracles,  and  persuade  men 
that  they  were  merely  the  effect  of  skill  and  industry.     Amongst  the 
relations  is  that  of  the  tree  "^I^DN  {AmLoi)^  one  of  the  a%htrothy  i.  e. 
groves,  or  trees  planted  in  honor  of  the  gods,  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  was  practiced  among  them.     Of  this  tree  they  affirm  that  it 
bad  stood  in  Nineveh  twelve  thousand  years ;  that  afterward  it  had 
a  dispute  with  the  ni*!^'^  {JahruacK)  or  Mandrake,  which  desired 
to  usurp  its  place ;  and  that  a  certain  man  who  had  prophesied  by  its 
influence,  but  had  been  for  a  while  deprived  of  his  ability  to  prophesy, 
being  again  urged  by  its  prophetic  impulse,  received  information  that 
it  had  been  engaged  in  the  dispute  with  the  Jabrudch^  and  was  com- 
manded so  write  to  all  judges  to  determine  the  dispute,  and  decide 
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which  of  them  possessed  the  greater  power  of  working  wonders ! 
Such  is  the  outline  of  this  prolix  fable ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  teach  us 
the  opinions  and  wisdom  of  these  men.  Yet  these  were  the  wise  men 
of  Babel,  who  in  those  days  of  darkness  were  held  in  great  estimation ; 
and  since  the  people  were  educated  in  the  belief  of  these  things,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  promulgation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
Ood,  the  Gentile  nations  would  even  now  have  been  involved  in  the 
most  deplorable  ignorance. 

But  to  resume  our  former  subject.  The  book  already  referred  to, 
narrates  a  fable  of  a  certain  idolatrous  false  prophet  whose  name  was 
Tham/m,uz^  and  relates  of  him  that,  having  called  upon  the  king  to 
worship  the  seven  planets  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  he  was 
ignominiously  put  to  death  by  him ;  and  that  on  the  same  night  on 
which  he  was  slain,  all  the  images  from  the  very  ends  of  the  earth 
assembled  in  the  palace  which  had  been  erected  for  the  great  golden 
image,  the  image  of  the  sun,  which  was  suspended  in  the  air ;  that 
the  image  of  the  sun  dropped  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  weeping 
and  mourning  the  loss  of  Thammuz,  related  what  had  happened  to 
him,  which  caused  a  general  lamentation  and  weeping  of  the  rest  of 
the  images  during  the  whole  night ;  hut  that,  as  soon  as  the  morning 
dawned,  they  all  flew  away,  and  returned  to  their  respective  temples 
in  the  most  distant  regions.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  custom  of 
weeping  and  mourning  for  Thammuz  (the  false  prophet),  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  Thammuz  (i.  e.  June).  Such  were,  therefore,  the 
opinions  entertained  at  that  day.  It  is  true,  the  history  of  Thammuz 
professes  to  be  of  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  and  yet  from  this  book 
much  may  be  learned  of  the  ravings  and  practices  and  festivals  of  the 
Zabii.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  their  stories 
of  Adam,  of  the  serpent,  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  of  vestments,  lest  by  their  novelty  they  should  deceive  the  un- 
derstanding, and  lead  men  to  suppose  that  such  things  as  they  relate 
have  really  occurred,  when  tlie  fact  is,  that  such  things  never  did  and 
never  could  exist.  Indeed  the  slightest  and  most  superficial  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  these 
relations  are  false,  and  were  forged  after  our  law  was  known  amongst  the 
Gentiles,  and  they  had  heard  the  history  of  the  work  of  creation. 
For  receiving  everything  in  a  literal  sense,  they  framed  these  fables 
accordingly,  and  accommodated  them  to  what  was  related  in  the  law, 
that  they  might  persuade  the  simple  and  illiterate,  that  the  world 
was  eternal,  and  that  what  is  related  in  the  law,  was  effected  in  the 
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way  they  describe.  And  although  some  to  whom  I  address  myself 
may  have  no  need  of  these  precautions,  because  they  are  already  in 
possession  of  such  knowledge  as  will  prevent  the  mind  from  adopting 
the  reveries  of  the  Chaldeans,  astrologers,  and  Zabii,  who  were  des- 
titute of  all  true  wisdom ;  I  am,  nevertheless,  willing  to  note  what  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  others  from  a  belief  of  those  fables, 
to  which  the  vulgar  are  but  too  apt  to  give  credit. 

Beside  the  Zabian  books  already  noticed,  there  are  also  the  book 
JSaistamcAus,  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle :  the  book  HatteUsmaoth 
(i.  e.  of  Talismans  or  speaking  images) ;  the  book  Tamtam  :  the 
book  Sasharab  :  the  book  Maaloth  haggalgal  vehazzuroth  haoloth 
hecol  maaleh  (i.  e.  Of  the  Degrees  of  the  Celestial  Orbs  and  of  the 
Figures  that  are  ascendant  in  every  Degree):  another  book,  Concern- 
ing  TalismanSy  or  Speaking  Images,  attributed  to  Aristotle  :  a  book 
ascribed  to  Hermes :  a  book  of  Isaac  the  Zabian,  in  which  he  defends 
the  laws  of  the  Zabii ;  also,  a  large  book.  Of  the  Customs  and  Par- 
ticularities  of  the  Law  of  the  Zabii,  as  their  feasts,  sacrifices,  prayers, 
and  other  things  concerning  their  faith.  All  these  are  works  treating 
of  the  affairs  of  the  idolaters,  and  have  been  translated  into  the 
Arabic  tongue ;  though  doubtless  but  a  small  number  in  comparison 
of  those  that  either  have  not  been  translated  or  have  perished 
through  length  of  time.  But  even  those  which  are  still  extant 
include  a  considerable  part  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
Zabii  (some  of  which  are  known  and  practiced  at  the  present 
day),  as  the  erection  of  temples,  and  sometimes  placing  in  them 
images  of  metal  or  stone ;  the  construction  of  altars,  and  offering 
sacrifices  and  oblations  of  various  kinds  of  food  upon  them  ;  the  cel- 
ebration of  festivals ;  the  assembling  of  the  people  to  prayers  and 
other  parts  of  worship  in  their  temples ;  in  which  they  also  con- 
structed stately  monuments,  calling  them  the  temples  of  intellectual 
forms ;  the  setting  up  of  images  on  high  mountains ;  their  reverence 
for  groves  or  trees  ;  the  erection  of  statues ;  and  various  other  things 
of  which  the  books  already  noticed  will  furnish  information.  An 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  opinions  and  practices  will  therefore  open 
the  door  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  reasons  of  the  different  precepts 
of  the  law  ;  for  the  very  foundation  and  hinge  on  which  our  whole 
law  turns,  is,  that  it  is  designed  to  eradicate  from  the  heart,  and 
obliterate  from  the  memory,  every  root  and  trace  of  their  opinions ; 
as  It  is  said,  "  That  your  heart  be  not  deceived,  and  turn  aside,  and 
serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them."     (Deut.  xi.  16.)    And  also, 
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"  Lest  there  should  be  amongst  you  man,  or  woman,  or  family,  or  tribe, 
whose  heart  turneth  away  this  day  from  the  Lord  our  Gt)d,  to  go 
and  serve  the  gods  of  these  nations."  (Deut.  xxix.  18.)  And  again, 
^^  Ye  shall  overthrow  their  altars,  and  break  their  pillars,  and  bum 
their  groves  with  fire,  and  you  shall  hew  down  the  graven  images  of 
their  gods,  and  destroy  the  names  of  them  out  of  that  place."  (Deut. 
xii.  3.)  In  short,  every  part  of  the  law  presents  us  with  the  repetition 
and  enforcement  of  these  injunctions.  Our  sages  also  teacli  us  that 
this  is  its  first  and  principal  design.  Thus,  in  their  exposition  of 
what  God  hath  said  in  those  words,  "  Whatsoever  the  Lord  com- 
mands  you  by  the  hand  of  Moses,"  they  write,  "  Behold !  from 
hence  thou  mayest  learn,  that  whosoever  embraces  idolatry  is  con- 
sidered as  having  renounced  the  whole  law ;  and  that  whosoever  re- 
nounces idolatry,  is  regarded  as  receiving  the  whole  law." 
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"ANGEL"  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


{CiynUnued  fr<m,  page  325.) 

VI.  The  law  of  God  exacts  no  slavish  faith  from  man ;  whenever 
it  persuades  him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  most  essential  subject  of 
religion,  it  requires  him  to  do  so  by  investigation,  and  by  the  demon- 
stration of  his  own  reason.  He  is  admonished,  "  Know  therefore 
this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thy  heart,  that  the  Lord  is  God  in  heaven 
above  and  upon  the  earth  beneath,  there  is  none  else  "  (Deut.  iv.  89). 
There  is  in  this  exhortation  no  threatening  of  eternal  damnation,  if 
we  should  not  believe  in  impossibilities ;  on  the  contrary,  it  tells  us 
that  we  would  do  violence  to  our  reason  if  we  should  not  believe  in 
such  an  evident  tnith  as  that  the  Lord  is  God,  and  there  is  none  else. 

VII.  It  .is  unreasonable  to  disbelieve  and  deny  every  supernatural 
event  because  we  have  never  witnessed  it ;  there  are  many  wonderiiil 
things  in  the  world  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  and  our  not 
being  accustomed  to  such  extraordinary  events  as  those  by  which  re- 
vealed religion  claims  our  belief,  is  no  proof  of  their  impossibility. 
The  belief  of  such  a  religion  supported  by  reasonable  proofs  may, 
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under  certain  conditions,  amount  to  such  moral  evidence,  as  not  to 
leave  us  any  doubt  of  its  truth. 

YIII.  Man  may  arrive  at  the  possession  of  a  revealed  religion  in 
three  ways.     First,  by  a  direct  communication  from  God,  as  was  the 
case  with   the  holy  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  old,  who  were  so 
supremely  blessed  as  to  enjoy  communion  with  God,  and  to  receive 
by  his  immediate  communication  their  religious  notions  from  Himself. 
Secondly,  by  the  teaching  and  commands  which  one  man  receives 
from  another,  whom  he  believes  by  demonstration  of  reason  to  be  a 
true  prophet.     And,  thirdly,  by  the  hereditary  traditions  of  children 
from  their  fathers,  who  have  related  from  generation  to  generation 
some  supernatural  events  or  wonderful  communications  of  God,  either 
to  the  first  parents  themselves,  or  their  contemporary  prophet,  upon 
whose  claims  to  their  belief  they  had  had  reason  to  rely  with  full  con- 
viction.    The  manner  of  obtaining  an  hereditary  religion  by  descen- 
dants from  their  ancestors  cannot  be  otherwise  effected  than  by  a 
written  document,  or  book,  in  which  all  subjects  of  faith  and   her 
requirements  are  clearly  set  forth,  and  whose  authenticity  and  truth 
have  been  attested  by  each  successive  generation  to  tlieir  children. 
Without  such  written  testimony,  a  verbal  transmission  of  religion 
ceases  in  process  of  time  to  be  good  authority  ;    since  no  religious 
tenets  can  be  preserved  by  an  oral  communication  in  their  primitive 
purity  through  many  ages.     But,  although  no  tradition  or  oi*al  com- 
munication can  be  relied  upon  when  its  pretension  rests  merely  on 
the  testimony  of  some  individuals  who  in  past  ages  have  claimed  the 
belief  of  their  nation,  on  the  grounds  that  they  had  been  intrusted 
either  with  the  whole  religion,  or  only  with  the  explanation  of  the 
laws  of  a  written  book ;  yet,  there  is  a  kind  of  tradition  which  is  in- 
dispensable in  religion,  i.  e.,  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  concern- 
ing doctrines  and  laws,  contained  in  the  book  which  is  the  depository 
of  an  hereditary  religion.     It  is  impossible,  that  a  book  which  contains 
all  necessary  subjects  of  religion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  glossary, 
or  appendix,  to  explain  all  its  words  relating  either  to  doctrines  or 
laws,  and  this  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  trust,  not  of  certain  in- 
dividuals, but  of  the  whole  nation,  the  owners  of  the  book.     Thus,  if 
we  wish  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  Book  of  Moses 
"  The  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  and  if  the  angel  ought,  according  to  the 
'Mosaic  religion,  to  be  worshiped  as  God,  or  not,  we  need  only  ask 
a  Jewish  child  if  he  was  ever  told  by  his  parents  to  pray  to  an  angel ; 
and  if  he  says  No,  we  may  be.  sure  that  according  to  the  religion  of 
Vol.  IV.— 26 
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MoBes,  no  angel  is  God ;  or,  if  we  wish  to  know  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  "UC);E^"  "  IDIE^  ni^'^pH"  "nbl]?"*  etc.,  we  can 
learn  it  from  the  religions  observances  of  the  Jews. 

IX.  There  is  no  question,  that  if  a  man  have  the  unspeakable  joy 
and  bliss  to  receive  a  direct  communication  from  God  commanding 
him  to  do,  or  not  to  do  a  certain  thing,  he  ought  not  first  to  consult 
his  reason  concerning  the  thing  commanded,  but  implicitly  to  do  the 
will  of  his  Maker ;  and,  however  strange  that  commandment  may 
appear  in  his  eyes,  he  ought  to  consider,  that  the  thoughts  and  ways 
of  God  are  not  like  those  of  men ;  but  with  regard  to  beliefs  there  i^ 
no  possible  case  where  a  man  should  be  bound  to  give  his  assent  to 
that  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  reason.  It  is,  indeed, 
ridiculous  to  enter  into  vain  casuistry,  and  to  decide  what  we  ought 
to  do  in  a  case  which  will  never  happen ;  but  for  argument's  sake, 
let  us  imagine  that  a  man  sees  the  heavens  open,  and  hears  the 
Almighty  commanding  him  to  believe  what  according  to  his  convic- 
tion is  utterly  impossible ;  what  is  he  to  do  ?  Why,  he  ought  surely 
to  fall  upon  his  face  and  say,  "  O  Lord  God,  to  Thee  all  things  are 
possible ;  if  Thou,  my  God,  really  desirest  me  to  believe  such  a  thing. 
Thou  canst  endue  me  with  faculties  by  which  it  would  become  pos- 
sible for  me  to  do  Thy  will ;  but,  as  I  am  now  fashioned  by  Thy 
hand,  I  have  no  more  certainty  that  Thou  art  my  God  who  speakest 
to  me,  than  that  this  thing  Thou  desirest  me  to  believe  is  impossible." 
We  can  believe  nothing  which  does  not  carry  with  it  an  evidence  of 
its  truth.  Evidence  is  the  essential  and  infallible  criterion  of  truth ; 
if  evidence  should  be  found  in  propositions  which,  though  necessary 
to  reason,  are  yet  false,  then  we  should  be  driven  to  error,  as  the 
assent  we  give  to  evidence  is  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity. 
Hence,  the  impious  conclusion  would  be,  that  God,  who  made  us  to 
love  truth  and  to  hate  error,  is  Himself  the  author  of  errors,  since 
He  has  so  constituted  us  as  to  j^ut  us  under  the  necessity  of  falling 
into  them,  and  of  never  obtaining  the  truth  which  we  love. 

X.  The  cause  of  so  many  false  religions  which  have  been,  and  still 
are,  in  the  world,  arises  from  the  general  error  of  considering  propo- 
sitions which  are  against  reason  as  if  they  were  only  above  it.  In  no 
other  subject  of  human  decisions  have  there  been  such  delusions — in 
no  other  investigations  has  poor  humanity  been  so  much  cheated  and 
imposed  upon  as  in  matters  of  religion.     There  is  no  aburdity  to<T 

*  Laws  of  onoiroiimoiaed  fruit  (Levit.  zix.  28) ;  laws  of  blowing  the  trumpet  (Knm- 
ben  xxix.  1.) ;  laws  of  proUbiting  garmenta  mixed  of  linen  and  woolen  (Dent  sjcii  11). 
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great,  no  lie  too  ridiculous  or  repugnant  to  reason  to  which  man  has 
uot  been  persuaded  to  yield  assent;  brave  enough  to  defend  his 
possessions  against  the  most  formidable  invaders,  preferring  rather 
to  die  than  to  lose  his  property,  with  respect  to  reason  he  has  been 
as  docile  as  a  child.  He  has  given  it  up,  without  resistance,  to  all 
assailants  who,  with  long  faces  and  serious  miens,  were  pleased  to 
demand  it,  no  matter  if  these  adventurers  were  deliberate  imposters, 
deceived  fanatics,  deluded  deluders,  or  story-tellers  in  either  sense. 
It  is  enough  that  they  have  never  spread  their  nets  in  vain,  but  have 
invariably  found  shoals  of  flounders,  not  only  amongst  unthinking 
and  ignorant,  but  even  intelligent  men,  possessing  all  worldly  attain- 
ments and  learning,  who,  wishing  to  know  also  what  was  passing  in 
heaven,  could  not  resist  learning  it  from  such  teachers,  who  assured 
them  that  they  were  there  quite  at  home,  as  well  acquainted  with 
every  corner  of  that  place  as  with  their  own  native  village.  It  is  this 
credulity,  so  natural  to  men,  that  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  legacy  of  so 
many  contrary  religions,  contained  not  only  in  verbal  traditions 
transmitted  from  honest  fathers  to  their  children,  but  also  in  pre- 
tendedly  inspired  books,  all  claiming,  with  an  air  of.scrious  authority, 
our  assont  to  the  only  saving  faith  (as  each  book  stoutly  calls  its  own 
contents),  and  threatening  us  with  eternally  unquenched  flames  if  we 
should  have  the  audacity  to  oppose  its  doctrines. 

XL  As  we  can,  in  the  present  time,  admit  no  other  revealed  relig- 
ion but  that  which  was  transmitted  to  us  from  our  ancestors  of  olden 
times,  and  was  preserved  in  an  authentic  book  written  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  Qod,  in  which  the  true  belief  in  Him  and  His  precepts  for 
regulating  our  actions  is  contained,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  us  to  learn  the  contents  of  such  a  book,  and  implicitly  to  follow 
its  injunctions  and  laws.  But  as  there  are  several  books  in  the  world 
equally  claiming  to  be  of  such  high  character,  which  are,  nevertheless, 
in  their  fundamental  doctrines,  diametrically  adverse  to  each  other,  it 
behooves  us,  in  choosing  one  particular  book  as  our  guide  to  true 
religion,  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  prejudices  imbibed  by  birth  and 
bias  of  early  education,  and  impartially  and  attentively  to  look  after  the 
discriminating  marks  by  wliich  such  a  book  may  be  recognized  as 
the  true  one ;  for  if  there  be  a  true  religion  written  by  the  inspiration 
of  God,  He  must  surely  have  furnished  it  with  the  means  of  being 
distinguished  from  what  is  spurious,  or  else,  notwithstanding  its* truth, 
it  would  have  been  of  no  practical  benefit.  The  fact  is,  that  we  want 
no  new  revelation  from  God  to  show  us  which  book  of  religion  is  the 
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true  one,  as  we  can  easily  point  it  out  by  the  infallible  marks  which 
are  all  comprised  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  It  must  not  contain  a  single  proposition  which  is  contrary  to 
the  simple  and  eternal  truth  known  to  every  human  being  by  the 
deduction  of  his  own  perceptions. 

2.  None  of  its  own  sentences  must  be  disputed  as  an  interpolation 
by  any  of  the  sects  who  profess  with  others  to  believe  in  the  main 
contents  of  the  same  book. 

3.  Although  all  prophecies  were  delivered  by  Divine  inspiration 
in  a  sublimely  poetic  style,  yet  prophecies  contain  no  fundamental 
doctrines  of  religion.  Principles  must  be  enunciated  in  simple  prose, 
clear  to  every  mind,  and  must  not  depend  upon  the  exegesis  assigned 
to  the  highly  figurative  language  in  which  poets  indulge. 

4.  It  must  be  written  so  logically,  that  its  efficacy  would  be 
impaired  by  the  addition  or  diminution  of  a  single  word,  or  by  alter- 
ing its  plain  obvious  construction. 

6.  There  must  be  a  native  beauty  and  majesty  in  all  its  sentences, 
and  in  their  connection  with  each  other. 

6.  A  spirit  of  divinity  must  breathe  through  all  its  pages,  evident 
to  the  intuitive  feeling  of  the  redder,  and  whispering  in  his  ear,  with 
a  still  small  voice,  "  Tliis  book  is  inspired  by  God." 

7.  There  must  be  no  facts  related  in  it  about  evil  spirits — ^as  fanul- 
iar  with  men  as  rats  with  a  conjurer.  If  such  mischievous  beings 
were  ever  in  the  world,  where  are  they  now  ? 

8.  It  needs  not  contain  any  abstruse  scientific  matters,  as  astron- 
omy, mathematics,  or  natural  philosphy,  but  it  must  betray  no 
ignorance  in  those  very  matters  of  which  it  treats. 

9.  It  must  in  its  narrative  speak  comfort  and  consolation,  and 
inspire  its  believing  reader  with  tlie  conviction  of  a  future  life  and 
eternal  reward,  but  it  must  not  treat  expressly  of  a  thing  of  which  no 
man  can  form  a  clear  idea. 

10.  With  the  exception  of  the  name  of  God,  it  must  contain  no 
words  which  represent  subjects  and  things  whose  existence  we  know 
by  the  conviction  of  the  mind  only,  and  not  by  its  perception,  such 
as  infinity,  eternity,  and  the  like;  it  may,  however,  speak  of  angels 
as  beings  which  have  been  perceptible  to  some  men. 

11.  There  must  be  in  it  no  fanciful  flight  or  poetical  fiction,  paint- 
ed with  artful  simplicity;  every  such  narrative  is  a  sure  mark  of 
forgery,  not  only  when  clumsily  designed  by  the  hand  of  an  unletter- 
ed muse,  but  even  when  grasped  by  the  conception  of  genius,  and 
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fanned  with  the  wings  of  the  most  tender  bntterfli 
herself.  If  religion  and  fancy  are  twin  sisterB,  then  Lo 
destroyed  for  her  sin  of  not  having  a  cathedral  under 
St.  Shakepeare,  or  if  a  book  evidently  designed  to  catch 
tion  could  deserve  our  belief,  then  surely,  the  "  Aral 
ought  to  claim  the  first  tribute  of  our  veneration. 

13.  It  must  contain  such  a  propliecy  of  the  future,  tli: 
when  the  book  was  written,  could  not  possibly  have  be 
except  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  whose  aecomplish 
now  see  with  our  own  eyes. 

A  book  which  answers  all  these  conditions,  is,  withoi 
the  true  depository  of  the  revealed  religion  from  God. 

^^To  be  amtmutd.) 


THE  TALMUD  AND  ITS   PERSECUTC 


It  is  most  gratifying  to  contrast  the  present  with  the 
was  when  prejudice  and  ill-will  against  the  Jews  wen 
their  literature,  nay,  when  this  was  charged  with  the  deci 
with  which  they  clung  to  their  supposed  Boul-destroying 
was  especially  the  Talmud  which  was  the  particular 
aversion  of  good  Christians.  The  cry  was  toUe  causa 
fes  were  solemnly  decreed  against  the  Talmud.  "  Fromi 
are  told,  "  who  as  early  as  553  a.d.  honored  it  by  a  specii 
Novella,  down  to  Clement  VIII.  and  later — a  space  of 
sand  years — both  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  powe 
emperors,  popes  and  anti-popes,  vied  with  each  othe 
anathemas  and  bulls  and  edicts  of  wholesale  con 
conflagrations  against  this  luckless  book.  Thus  withii 
lees  than  fifty  years — and  these  forming  the  latter  half  of 
century — it  was  publicly  burnt  no  less  than  six  diflferei 
that  not  in  single  copies,  but  wholesale  by  the  w^on-loa< 
England  must  during  the  middle  ages  have  been  sadly 
this  corrupt  source  of  moral  and  religions  leprosy,  for  a 
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it  necessary  to  point  to  this  plagae  spot  in  our  country.  Honoriufl  IV. 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  anent  that  "  damnable  book," 
admonishing  him  gravely  and  desiring  him  "  vehemently  "  to  see  that 
it  be  not  read  by  anybody,  since  "  all  other  evils  flow  out  of  it." 

This  was  in  1286.  In  1873  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  visited 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  College  at  Bamsgate — crammed  with  these 
**  damnable "  books,  and  chiefly  founded  for  the  study  of  the  work 
"  out  of  which  all  other  evils  flow " — ^holding  all  the  while  sweet 
converse  with  the  chief  of  this  college.  Such  is  the  marvel  which  the 
lapse  of  centuries  has  wrought.  At  Rome,  however,  we  believe  the 
Talmud,  in  consequence  of  papal  decrees,  is  still  a  tabooed  book,  for 
does  it  not  figure  conspicuously  in  the  Index  Prohibitorius  ?  We 
believe  that  in  that  city,  containing  a  Jewish  population  exceeding 
4000,  not  a  single  copy  of  the  Talmud  is  to  be  found,  except  in  the 
Vatican  Library.  And  when  the  "damnable  book "  was  not  to  be 
kept  out  from  the  hands  of  the  infatuated  Jews,  when  the  obnoxious 
volume  was  smuggled  into  Christendom  from  the  dominions  of  the 
Crescent,  whose  rulers  malignantly  stopped  their  ears  against  the 
charmer's  warning  voice  resounding  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
permitting  the  pernicious  work  to  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum  by  means 
of  the  treacherous  printing  press;  and  when  Christian  princes,  them- 
selves not  proof  against  Jewish  blandishments  and  Jewish  gold,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  reproduction  of  the  book,  another  device  was  resorted 
to,  which  was  as  ingenious  as  it  was  profitable.  The  Talmud,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  of  the  Jewish  literature,  was  to  be  purged  ;  nay,  it 
was  at  one  time  gravely  proposed  to  subject  the  Bible  to  the  same 
operation,  and  to  amend  the  original  text  by  the  Vulgate.  This  was 
a  scheme  which  enjoyed  the  special  patronage  of  greedy  converts, 
whose  eyes  had  been  opened  to  "  the  truth  "  by  golden  reasons.  In- 
deed, it  proved  a  gold  mine  to  them  and  the  Dominicans.  If  the  Tal- 
mud was  to  be  purged,  there  must  of  course  be  purgers,  aliaa  censors, 
and  who  more  fit  for  this  o£See  than  those  who,  from  their  Jewish 
descent  and  education,  were  supposed  to  be  the  best  acquainted  with 
the  baneful  passages  and  their  often  hidden  meaning  which  blasphemed 
Christianity  and  poisoned  the  Jewish  mind  against  it  I  Set  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief.  What  a  glorious  opportunity  for  these  informers  for 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone — ^for  ingratiating  themselves  on  the 
one  hand  with  those  superiors,  to  whom  the  important  duty  of  purg- 
ing had  been  intrusted,  by  pointing  out  the  malignity  of  the  Jews, 
who  in  their  perfidious  writings  continued  to  crucify  the  Saviour 
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whom  their  ancestors  so  ruthlessly  killed  ;  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  for 
accepting  from  their  deserted  brethren  bribes  in  order  not  to  make 
more  discoveries  than  were  requisite  to  establish  the  necessity  of  this 
censorship. 

Especially  active  in  this  field  was  the  notorious  Pfeftercorn,  a  Jew- 
ish convert,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  endeavored 
to  rouse  the  whole  of  Germany  against  the  pernicious  Talmud.  He 
did  succeed  in  kindling  a  conflagration  such  as  had  never  before  been 
witnessed,  but  not  exactly  in  the  direction  which  it  was  his  wish  to 
give  to  it.  The  flames  spread,  but  at  last  chiefly  concentrated  them- 
selves on  the  building  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge.  The  movement 
called  forth  by  him  helped  on  the  spread  of  the  Reformation,  which 
shook  the  papal  structure  to  its  very  foundation.  Thus  Nemesis 
overtook  the  Talmud  devourers. 

But  in  Italy,  where  the  papal  power  was  supreme,  the  persecu- 
tion of  Hebrew  Literature  continued  for  qiaveral  generations  longer ; 
and  it  is  touching  to  read  how  delegates  of  the  Italian  Jewish  com- 
munities met  repeatedly  in  secret  conclave,  deliberating  on  the  means 
for  keeping  the  destroyer  away  from  their  beloved  books ;  how  the 
communities  taxed  themselves,  raised  the  necessary  funds,  and  sent 
emissaries  to  the  papal  court  with  the  instruction  to  ward  oif  the 
threatened  calamity  from  their  darling  libraries,  by  appeasing  the 
auri  sacra  fame8y  to  which  Soman  prelates  were  but  too  often  a 
prey. 

But  this  semi-tragical  procedure  had  also  its  comical  side.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  how  these  censors  managed  to  mutilate  most  harmless 
passages  and  substitute  others  which  then  read  on  most  oddly.  When, 
for  example,  the  censor  '^  found  some  ancient  Boman  in  the  book 
swearing  by  the  Capitol  or  by  Jupiter  of  Rome,"  his  mind  instantly 
misgave  him.  Surely  this  Roman  must  be  a  Christian,  the  capitol 
the  Vatican,  Jupiter  the  Pope.  And  forthwith  he  struck  out  Rome 
and  siibstituted  any  other  place  he  could  think  of.  A  favorite  spot 
seems  to  have  been  Persia,  sometimes  it  was  Aram  or  Babel.  So 
that  this  worthy  Roman  may  be  found  swearing,  nay  to  this  day,  by 
the  Capitol  of  Persia,  or  the  Jupiter  of  Aram  and  Babel.  But  when- 
ever the  word  "  Gentile  "  occurred,  the  censor  was  seized  with  the 
most  fanatic  terrors.  A  "  Gentile"  could  not  be  possibly  aught  but 
a  Christian ;  whether  he  lived  in  India  or  Atliens,  in  Rome  or  in 
Canaan ;  whether  he  was  a  good  Gentile — and  there  are  many  such 
in  the  Talmud— or  a  wicked  one.     Instantly  he  christened  him,  as 
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fancy  moved  him,  an  "  Egyptian,"  an  "  Aramean,"  an  "  Amalekite," 
an  "  Arab,"  a  Negro,"  sometimes  a  whole  people. 

In  the  West  of  Europe  this  frenzy  happily  has  died  out  long  ago. 
But  in  the  North,  in  the  fanatic  reign  of  the  late  Czar,  it  revived,  and 
this  too  with  a  vengeance.  The  rigid  censorship  there  exercised  pro- 
duced strange  readings  in  Hebrew  books.  In  consequence  of  this 
censorship,  it  for  instance  became  necessary  to  substitute  for  yavan 
(p^  Greek),  the  word  yishmael  (^^(Sftxr  Turk  or  Mahometan),  lest  the 
Greek  or  Russian  Church  should  be  spoken  of  in  some  insidious 
manner.  Imagine  in  the  special  prayer  inserted  at  naijn  in  the  nyan^ 
-njjjy  in  commemoration  of  the  victories  obtained  by  the  Maccabees 
over  the  Syro-Grecians,  the  words  nygnn  f>KPD^  T\^':ho  mow^  (when  the 
wicked  Ishmaelite  kingdom  arose)  substituted  for  p^n^D^jD  (Greek 
kingdom),  as  it  is  in  the  text.  Such  were  and  sucli  will  be  at  all 
times  the  consequences  of  fanaticism.  "When  it  kills  indiscriminately 
the  believer  and  unbeliever  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
latter,  it  lays  unction  to  its  soul  by  the  declaration  "  God  will  know 
His  own,"  and  when  the  censor  turns  good  sense  i^to  an  absurdity  in 
order  to  protect  the  dominant  system  from  blasphemy,  he  comforts 
himself  with  the  exclamation  animam  meam  salvavi. 

Happily  the  Talmud  has  outlived  all  these  persecutions.  The 
sentence  has  been  reversed.  It  has  in  our  days  been  rehabilitated  ; 
and  among  its  ablest  xdndicators  Emanuel  Deutsch  will  rank  fore- 
most.— Jewish  Chronicle, 
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^^  Hebe's  a  health  to  all  those  that  I  love ; 
Here's  a  health  to  all  those  that  love  me ; 
Here's  a  health  to  all  those  that  love  those  that  I  love. 
And  to  those  that  love  those  that  love  me. 

Here's  to  those  that  love  them  that  love  us ; 

Here's  to  them  that  love  those  that  love  us ; 

Here's  to  those  that  love  those,  that  love  those,  that  love  those 

That  love  those  that  love  them  that  love  us." 
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FREEMASONRY,  JUDAISM,  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  D.  E.  d£  Laba. 

Abe  Freemasonry,  Judaism,  and  Christianity  antagonistic,  or  do  they 
harmonize  ?  To  answer  this  question  decisively,  would  be  an  act  of 
presumption  on  my  part,  of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  be  guilty.  I  may, 
however,  be  permitted  to  offer  my  views  on  the  subject,  in  the  elu- 
cidation of  which  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  make  the  following 
preliminary  inquiries : 

1.  "What  in  reality  is  Freemasonry  ? 

2.  What  is  Judaism  ? 

3.  What  is  Christianity  ? 

It  may  be  asked,  what  induces  me  to  ask  questions  that  have  been 
discussed  for  centuries,  and  yet  have  not  hitherto  been  answered  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  inquirers  ? 

It  is  comparatively  not  so  very  long  since  these  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed sword  in  hand,  the  disputants  wading  knee-deep  in  blood ;  the 
*  arguments  employed  to  produce  conviction  being  the  rope,  the  faggot, 
and  the  axe. 

As  regards  Freemasonry,  it  has  had  to  struggle  at  all  times,  not 
only  with  the  most  determined  opposition,  with  misrepresentation, 
and  falsehood,  but  with  intense  hatred ;  and  even  to  suffer  cruel,  relent- 
less persecution.  It  has  been  ever  on  the  defensive,  and  is  so  still. 
The  reader  is  no  doubt  aware  of  the  recent  conticst,  in  the  empire  of 
Erazil,  between  the  government  and  the  Church,  the  latter  having 
excommunicated  all  who  are  members  of  masonic  societies. 

But  while  the  Catholic  Church  of  Rome  condemns  Freemasonry 
as  anti-Christian,  the  mother  lodge  of  Berlin,  only  a  few  years  since, 
denied  the  right  of  membership  to  all  who  were  not  Christians ;  yet 
even  quite  recently,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Syracuse,  of  a  society  for 
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the  Bnppression  of  all  secret  societies,  the  masonic  fraternity  was 
j^cluded,  and  specially  alluded  to  in  the  most  severe  terms  of  condem- 
nation, as  unch7*ietian  /  Lastly,  the  Jewish  members  of  the  order 
object  to  the  introduction  of  anything  sectarian  in  the  ritual  of  the 
lodges. 

Whence  this  hatred  of  an  institution  that  dates  its  birth  beyond  that 
of  the  oldest  of  the  patriarchs  ?  Whence  this  clashing  of  opinions  ? 
May  it  not  be  owing  to  the  want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
not  only  of  Freemasony,  but  also  of  Christianity  and  of  Judaism. 

Let  us  inquire. 

For  my  own  part,  though  fully  anticipating  that  my  views  will  not 
be  altogether  in  accordance  with  those  entertained  by  some  of  my 
readers,  availing  myself  of  that  spirit  of  tolerance  and  forbearance 
which  exercises  its  benign  influence  nowhere  more  efficiently  than  in 
this  country,  I  shall  speak  freely  and  unreservedly.  I  ask  as  a  favor, 
if  not  as  a  right,  that  credit  will  be  given  me  for  sincerity,  for  a  love 
of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  truth,  and  for  a  sense  of  duty  to  openly 
avow  it.  K  I  am  in  error,  I  am  open  to  correction  and  shall  feel 
thankful  for  it. 

First,  then,  what  is  Freemasonry? 

As  on  the  origin  of  almost  every  other  time-honored  institution,  so 
on  that  of  Freemasonry  opinions  are  divided.  In  the  opinion  of 
some,  the  history  of  Freemasonry  commences  not  earlier  than  about 
the  year  1717 ;  but,  according  to  others,  even  this  is  thrown  back  to 
1564.  Both  make  London  its  birth-place.  The  York  rite  lays  claim  ^ 
to  greater  antiquity.  It  ascends  to  the  tenth  century ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  others  again,  it  has  been  traced  back  to  the  fifth. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  flourished  a  man  of 
very  great  erudition,  named  Abner,  and  after  the  place  of  birth,  Bur- 
gos. Being  fond  of  an  easy  and  luxurious  life,  and  conscious  of  his 
superior  attainments,  yet  compelled  to  share  the  contumely  and 
obloquy  in  which  his  co-religionists  were  held,  he  did,  from  interest 
and  ambition,  what  all  voluntary  apostates  from  Judaism  have  done, 
from  the  same  motive — he  apostatized;  that  is,  he  forsook  the 
Almighty,  and  became,  or,  at  least,  professed  to  have  become,  a 
believer  in  the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  At  his  baptism,  he  received 
the  name  of  Pedro  Alfonso,  after  King  Alfonsus  IV.,  who  was  his 
sponsor,  and  that  sovereign's  physician,  named  Pedro.  He  had 
studied  philosophy  in  the  school  of  the  Arabs,  and  now  applied  his 
great  learning  to  the  defense  of  his  new  faith,  and  thus  created  some 
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taste  for  the  study  of  Arabian  literature.  He  also  wrote  one  or  more 
books  against  his  former  co-religionists  ;  for  it  has  at  all  times  been 
deemed  wise  and  prudent,  on  the  part  of  apostates  or  so-called  con- 
verts, to  show  their  zeal  and  sincerity,  whether  real  or  feigned,  by  a 
display  of  hatred,  misrepresentation,  and  slander  of  both  the  faith  they 
had  forsaken  and  its  professors.  After  having  been  presented  at  the 
court  of  France,  and  blessed  by  the  Pope  in  person,  he  died  in  1104 
or  1106,  at  the  age  of  nearly  fourscore  years. 

About  the  year  1 820  or  1821, 1  saw  in  Spain  a  book  printed  in  that 
country  upward  of  two  centuries  earlier.  It  was  a  Spanish  translation 
of  a  Hebrew  or  Arabic  manuscript  (I  have  forgotten  which)  of  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century.  It  was  entitled:  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,*  written  by  a  Jewish  convert  to  the  true  faith." 
In  that  work  the  author  who,  as  in  duty  bound,  is  very  severe  upon  his 
former  co-religionists,  charges  or  accuses  them  of  being  the  origina- 
tors of  the  institution  of  Freemasonry.  We  are  told  in  that  book  that 
Freemasonry  arose  in  the  fifth  century ;  that  its  founders  were  a  com- 
pany of  builders  who  migrated  from  one  Christian  country  to  another, 
employed  under  the  direction  of  sovereigns,  bishops,  or  holy  abbots, 
in  the  erection  of  those  stately  fabrics  known  at  present  as  Gothic 
cathedrals ;  that  these  men  had  come  from  the  East,  '^  India  or  Egypt," 
says  the  author,  and  were  joined  by  many  Spanish  fugitives  or 
voluntary  exiles  that  had  escaped  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  oath 
of  extermination  which  the  Gothic  kings  in  Spain  were  obliged  to 
take  at  their  coronation  against  the  Jews,  unless  they  embraced 
Christianity,  but  which  measure  the  pious  convert  declares  to  have 
been  both  wise  and  just.  The  author  informs  us  that  in  reality  all 
the  members  of  these  Societies,  which  had  numerous  ramifications, 
were  secretly  Jews,  though  outwiu-dly  conforming  with  the  duties  and 
observances  of  Christianity. 

We  are  informed  that  they  had  three  degrees  according  to  knowlege, 
invoked  the  devil,  and  were  aided  and  assisted  by  evil  spirits.  That 
they  conversed  in  a  language  only  understood  amongst  themselves, 
corresponded  in  ciphers  or  symbols ;  that  they  had  an  alphabet  con- 
sisting of  only  nine  characters;  that  these  were  the  first  eleven  letters 


*  Several  works  in  defense  of  Ohristianity  and  against  the  Jews  have  been  written  by 
Jewish  oonverts  in  Spain,  and  published  in  that  conntry.  I  can  remember  the  titles 
of  only  two,  very  nearly  alike :  Lafe  trmntfante  (Triumphant  Faith),  I  forget  by  whom , 
and  El  Mumfo  delafs  (The  Triumph  of  Faith),  by  John  Joseph  Heydeok,  a  Fraaois- 
oan  friar  and  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  in  one  of  the  uniTersities. 
The  latter  woric  I  have  read. 
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of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  excluding,  however,  the  n  and  \  These 
nine  letters,  says  the  writer,  added  together,  would  give  81 — ^the 
biquadrate  of  3. 

He  chai'ges  the  builders  with  making  the  ground  plan  of  the 
churches  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  so  that  it  might  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth ;  while  that  symbol  of  salvation  was  never  to  be  introduced  in 
any  part  of  the  structure  raised;  that  none  of  the  lines  were  to  be 
straight,  but  curved  or  segments  of  a  circle  ;  nor  that  any  two  lines 
should  form  a  right  angle ;  that  the  form  of  the  square  should  never 
be  introduced. 

He  charges  them  with  both  covertly  and  openly  introducing  in  the 
ornaments  on  the  outside  of  the  churches,  grotesque  and  often  obscene 
figures,  in  mockery  of  the  solemn  rites  and  holy  worship  within. 

The  author  enters  into  many  very  interesting  details,  throwing 
great  light  upon  the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture,  showing  a  cer- 
tain key  to  the  proportions  of  all  the  different  parts  of  a  building. 
The  only  thing  which  1  can  remember  about  them  is,  that  its  "  unit " 
is  3 ;  that  the  shaft  of  the  column  of  any  building  was  their  standard 
of  measurement  for  aU  the  parts ;  that  the  length  of  the  shaft  was 
divided  into  twenty-seven  equal  parts  (3x3x3),  each  part  being 
similarly  subdivided.  The  builders  asserted,  says  the  author,  that 
the  interval  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  advent  of 
Christ  or  the  Messiah  was  6561  years,  this  being  the  square  of  the 
biquadrate  of  3 — a  computation  not  a  whit  more  reliable  than  the 
chronology  of  the  Jewish,  the  Roman,  or  the  Greek  Catholic  churches 
or  any  other.  Now  this  book  may  not  improbably  have  been  written 
by  the  said  Abner  of  Burgos  (or  Pedro  Alfonso  de  Valladolid). 

Some  persons  believe  King  Solomon  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
Freemasonry.  It  is,  however,  much  more  probable  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  his  kiugdom  from  Egypt,  through  Hiram  King  of  Tyre  - 

The  history  of  Freemasonry  can,  however,  be  traced  tens  of  cen- 
turies back.  In  fact,  the  institution  appears  to  be  of  an  antiquity  so 
remote,  that  its  origin  would  have  been  lost  in  the  mist  of  time,  had 
tradition  not  preserved  its  history,  and  had  the  last  or  concluding  rite 
of  initiation  not  been  religiously  preserved  to  this  very  day.  Not 
only  the  nature  of  the  institution  itself,  but  Scripture  furnishes  in- 
controvertible evidence  of  its  remote  antiquity — an  antiquity  of  not 
less  than  four  thousand  or  five  thousand  years. 

There  are  very  strong  grounds  for  the  belief,  that  the  real  founders, 
the  originators  of  the  institution,  were  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt. 
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They  were  the  sole  depositories  of  science,  the  sole  physicians,  law- 
yers^ judges,  mathematicians,  astronomers  (and  astrologers). 

Ere  Moses  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  Rameses  biiilt  that 
famous  temple,  within  any  corner  of  which  could  be  stowed  away  St. 
Peter's  cathedral  at  Home  or  St.  Paul's  of  London  ;  and  which  con- 
tained that  library  over  which  was  placed  the  famous  inscription, 
"  Medicine  for  the  Mind."  Even  at  that  time,  Egypt  had  abeady 
enjoyed  twenty-five  centuries  of  power,  knowledge,  indeed  a  very 
high  degree  of  civilization ;  for  although  the  priesthood  were  the  pos- 
sessors and  guardians  of  such  knowledge  which  it  was  as  much  their 
interest  as  it  was  prudent  to  keep  from  the  people,  much  knowledge 
of  the  arts  must  necessarily,  during  so  long  a  period,  have  found  its 
way  amongst  that  people.  Without  it  they  could  not  have  made  that 
progress  in  civilization  of  which  such  astounding  evidence  yet  exists. 
As  to  power,  the  priesthood  alone  were  in  possession  of  that ;  they  even 
elected  the  kings  from  their  own  body.  Their  more  ancient  writings, 
known  as  the  flermatic  Books,  have  been  lost.  Of  such  antiquity  were 
these,  that  four  thousand  years  ago  they  had  already  become  unintel- 
ligible, even  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  priests  themselves.  These 
sacred  writings,  which  according  to  Jamblichus  consisted  of  36,524 
books,  on  every  art  or  science  as  well  as  on  religion,  have  been  lost. 
The  theogonic  and  cosmogonic  writings  that  have  come  to  us  are  of 
a  much  later  date,  after  Grecian  pliilosophy  and  theosophy  had  pene- 
trated into  Egypt.  Of  some  of  these  there  exist  Greek,  Latin,  and 
even  German  translations. 

The  Egyptians  as  a  people  were  idolators ;  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  priests  were  not.  What  the  mass  of  the  people  worshiped 
as  divinities  were  to  the  priesthood  and  to  the  initiated  merely 
emblematic  or  symbolic  representations  of  ideas  or  of  the  forces  of 
Nature.  Thus  Osiris  represents  the  active,  the  generative  ;  Isis,  the 
receptive,  passive,  and  productive  power  of  Nature.  United  they 
form  the  Uhiversalj  the  Ally  and  are  to  be  considered  as  the  personi- 
fication of  the  self-producing  and  reproducing  highest  potence  of 
Nature.  Opposed  to  these  stand  Typhon  and  Nyphthya — ^the  de- 
stroying principles  in  Nature.  The  restoration  after  disturbance 
are  represented  by  Arueris  and  Bubastis.  These  six  representatives 
are  placed  in  an  ideal  relationship,  and  the  Egyptian  mythus  regards 
them  in  certain  relations  as  brothers  and  sisters ;  in  other  relations,  as 
each  other's  offspring.  Emanations  of  these  six  principal  divinities 
or  modifications  of  the  same  are  Thoth,  Serapis,  Ammon,  Mendes 
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Horus,  Harpocrates,  Anubis  ete.  These,  however,  were  represented 
in  the  form  of  animals,  were  in  the  popular  belief  real  persona — 
divinities,  and  honored  as  such.  Again,  the  serpent  holding  its  tail 
in  its  mouth  represented  eternity — ^the  end  being  lost  in  the  beginning. 
The  scarabsens  was  the  emblem  of  the  revival  in  another  world;  the 
hawk  with  its  outspread  wings  and  clasping  the  rings,  represented  the 
soul  aspiring  to  immortality.  Kneph  with  his  boats  was  the  "  creative 
spirit  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.^'  The  Egyptians  had  not  the 
beautiful  poetical  mythology— creation  of  the  ingenious  Grecian 
mind.  ^^  It  was  a  symmetrical  theological  system,  based  upon  a  pro- 
found philosophical  apprehension  of  the  forces  of  Nature." 

The  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in  a  state — ^not  a 
place — of  existence  hereafter*  was  universal.  It  is  so  in  the  widest 
sens^.  It  is  a  belief  of  which  the  human  mind  cannot  divest  itself, 
and  exists  independent  of  teaching  or  revelation.  But  the  priests 
believed  in  the  existence  of  one  only  God,  the  Creator  of  Nature — ^a 
God  eternal,  invisible,  but  also  omnipresent,  the  divine  essence  exist- 
ing in  all  animated  nature.  "  On  the  summit  of  the  Egyptian  pan- 
theon," says  a  writer,  "  hovers  a  sole  God,  immortal,  uncreate,  invis- 
sible,  and  hidden  in  the  inaccessible  depth  of  his  own  essence — 
the  Creator  and  preserver  of  all."  On  the  temple  of  Sais  is  the 
ancient  inscription  "  I  am  who  is,  has  been,  and  ever  shall  be."  Is 
there  not  a  singular  resemblance  between  this  and  the  "I  am,"  the 
n^nvt  •iB^K  n%lK  of  Moses?  Were  the  Israelites  aware  that  this  omni- 
potent being,  whose  name  it  was  not  lawful  to  pronounce ;  did  they 
believe  that  it  was  that  '^  I  am  "  who  had  called  Moses  ?  Or  is  it  a 
mere  coincidence?  However,  this  belief  in  the  existence  of  one 
omnipotent  incomprehensible  deity  was  their  grand  mystery  or  secret^ 
into  which  the  few  were  initiated. 

The  candidate  for  admission  or  neophite  had  to  satisfy  the  examiners 
into  his  life  and  conduct,  that  he  was  worthy  of  being  initiated  into 
the  mysteries,  and  might  be  safely  trusted  with  the  sacred  secrets. 
"  Had  he  been  ever  truthful  ?  Had  he  ever  attempted  to  do  a  private 
injury  to  any  one  ?  Had  he  ever  wronged  the  poor,  defrauded  the 
laborer,  oppressed  the  slave,  used  false  weights  or  measures,  been 
guilty  of  any  act  of  hypocrisy  ?  Had  he  ever  committed  any  act  of 
injustice  or  oppression,  any  heinous  crime  ?  Had  he  ever  regarded 
his  fellow-man  otherwise  than  as  a  brother  ?     To  all  these  questions 

*  There  are  some  traces  of  the  tranfonigratioii  of  the  sotd  during  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  in  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  Tridced. 
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the  candidate  had  to  give  prompt  and  truthful  answers,  calling  to 
witness  the  God  Supreme,  wJiose  ineffable  name  was  never  to  be 
pronounced.  The  candidate  could  not  deceive,  and  he  knew  it,  for 
his  every  action  had  been  noted,  his  every  step  followed,  his  every 
word  had  been  reported  or  heard,  he  had  been  watched  for  months, 
sometimes  for  years. 

His  intellect  too  was  gauged.  His  courage,  both  moral  and  physical, 
was  put  to  severe  tests,  the  latter  sometimes  so  severe  that  it  involved  ^ 
the  loss  of  life.  A  people  that  thus  searches  into  the  lives  of  individuals, 
that  subjects  even  its  sovereigns  to  a  trial  after  death,  and  which  denies 
them  honorable  burial  should  they  have  been  found  imworthy,  must 
not  only  have  made  very  great  progress  in  civilization,  but  have  known 
to  appreciate  virtue,  rectitude,  and  morality.  The  last  rite  of  ini- 
tiation into  the  Egyptian  mysteries  was  that  by  which  even  to  the 
present  day  all  the  male  descendants  of  Abraham  are  initiated  into, 
Judaism  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth. 

This  belief  in  one  God,  eternal  and  invisible ;  this  belief  unknown 
to  the  mass  of  the  Egyptian  people,  but  preserved  by  tradition 
among  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  and  the  contempt  entertained  by 
the  Israelites  for  the  popular  deities  was  very  probably  the  cause  of 
the  hatred  inspired  into  a  priesthood,  whose  teachings,  tactics,  and 
claims  to  authority  in  matters  of  religion  they  despised,  and  which 
hatred  they  have  borne  ever  since,  and  from  precisely  the  same  cause ; 
the  struggle  of  Judaism  has  ever  been  with  idolatry,  its  teachings,  and 
the  tactics  and  pretensions  of  its  priesthood.  Moses  had  no  need  to 
teach  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead — ^this  was  a  belief 
established  anioDg  his  new  people ;  nor  did  he,  but  he  declared  to 
the  Israelites  that  the  only  God  was  He  who  had  delivered  them 
from  bondage — ^the  God  of  freedom ;  nor  did  he  find  it  necessary  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  used  no  figura- 
tive language  when  he  told  the  Israelites  that  they  were  a  nation  of 
priests — ^for  every  man  had  become  the  equal  at  least  of  the  Egyptian 
priests — ^their  equal  in  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  their  superior  in 
openly  confessing  and  proclaiming  it. 

Pythagoras,  who  studied  under  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  received  the 
same  rite  of  initiation  from  the  Egyptian  priests ;  and  Abraham  him- 
self, who  sojourned  long  in  Egypt,  was  initiated  into  their  mysteries 
and  submitted  to  the  indelible  rite  when  (according  to  the  Scripture)  ,  j 

he  was  already  99  years  old.     Moses,  who  evidently  had  been  initiated  4^ 

into  their  mysteries,  made  the  rite  of  circumcision  universal  amongst 
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obligatory  on  all,  and  by  this  indelible  sign  and  seal 
n  from  all  other  nations.  Tearing  away  the  veil  from 
e  of  Tsie,  he  made  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
le  of  his  political  edifice,  although  his  representation  of 

personal  Being  differs  from  that  of  the  Egyptian  priest- 
'as  philosophical  and  speculative  rather  than  religious. 

times,  Freemasonry  has  undergone  many  changes. 
1  degrees  have  been  added  to  the  natural  and  rational 

three.  TlniH,  in  1725,  the  Jesuit  fathers  established  a 
fth  degree ;  and  tlie  lirst  lodge  at  Clermont  in  France, 
!  order  of  Knight  Templars,  was  instituted  by  tliem. 
whether  truly  or  falsely  is  immaterial,  though  there  is  no 
pport  of  their  statement  beyond  their  assertion — that 
ession  of  the  order  and  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 

of  whom  were  burnt  at  tlie  stake,  several  of  their  num- 
d  found  a  refuge  in  the  Orknej'S.     There,  disguised, 

and  continued  the  order.  The  Jesuits  had  a  double 
in  estabhsliing  the  lodge  at  Clermont  and  restoring 
ley  thus  catholicized  Freemasonry,  and  formed  the 
nspiracy  to  recover  the  Englisli  crowu  for  the  Stuarts 
the  "  Pretender."'  Baron  Von  Hund,  too,  in  Germany, 
rsion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  added  a  seventh  de- 
;  then  of  course  already  in  existence.  Many  more 
een  added  to  it.  Dogmas  and  doctrines  and  creeds 
ed  upon  Freemasonry,  tliough  entirely  opposed  to  the 
it  of  the  institution. 

to  state  that  the  order  is  greatly  ramified ;  that  tliere  is 
;  or  corner  inhabited  by  civilized  man  where  one  or 

are  not  to  be  found.  Modern  FreemasoniT  is  in 
not  what  it  was  originally.  It  may  be  said  with  truth 
le  members  of  masonic  societies  are  verj-  numerous, 
ese  are  real  Freemasons. 

!  of  any  ordinary  member  of  the  masonic  fraternity, 
1,  as  I  have  been  frequently,  that  Freemasonry  is  tlie 
IS  known  as  good,  virtuous,  honorable  men,  for  the 
cising  mntual  aid  and  support;  and  such  irrespective 
it  inquiry  into,  one  another's  religious  or  political 
i  would  b«  reducing  Freemasonry  to  a  mntual  benefit 
aasonry  is  something  very  superior  to  this,  as  every 
ws,  or  ought  to  Jinow. 
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Modern  Freemasomy  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  a  particu- 
lar society  or  brotherly od,  having  for  its  object  both  the  fraternization 
of  all  men,  and  the  elevation  of  the  human  race.  The  word 
*'  Masonry  "  is  used  conventionally,  and  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
of  figuratively  building  or  raising  a  certain  structure,  not  only  upon 
charity,  nor  upon  that  and  wisdom  only,  but  upon  the  triple  founda- 
tion of  charity,  wisdom,  and  truth — ^unalloyed,  unmixed,  uncompro- 
mising, evident  truth.  The  structure  is  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of 
the  word  philanthropic ;  because  it  is  a  moral  and  an  intellectual,  as 
well  as  a  social  structure.  To  the  word  "  Masonry  "  is  prefixed  the 
epithet  "  Free,"  to  indicate  that  the  builders  exercise  perfect  freedom 
of  thought ;  uninfluenced  by  existing  systems,  opinions,  or  conven- 
tionalities ;  however  widespread,  however  time-honored. 

The  conclusions  it  comes  to  must  be,  and  indeed  are,  the  result  of 
the  investigation  entered  upon  by  reason,  by  the  intellect.  Free- 
masonry regards  all  mankind  as  one  family,  consequently  all  men  as 
bretliren,  without  distinction  of  race,^ -country,  color,  or  creed ;  and 
teaches  the  love  and  honor  of  God  as  the  common  father  of  all. 
Freemasonry  admits  and  reveres  truth,  wherever  it  meets  with  it; 
whether  in  the  Christian,  the  Jewish,  the  Mohammedan,  or  the  Pagan 
writings  or  teachings ;  whether  it  comes  from  the  pen  or  lips  of  a  Gib- 
bon or  a  Gregoiy,  a  Paul  or  a  Paine,  a  Leibnitz  or  a  Loyola,  a  St. 
Augustine  or  a  Spinoza,  a  fanatic  or  philosopher.  But  it  admits  as 
as  truth,  as  fiict,  that  only  which  has  proved  itself  such  after  passing 
through  the  ordeal  of  free,  fearless,  impartial,  but  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

Freemasonry  believes  that  there  is  no  book,  however  foolish  or  absurd 
its  contents  as  a  whole,  that  does  not  contain  some  truth,  some  useful 
lesson,  some  fragment  of  wisdom ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  maintains 
that  there  is  scarcely  any,  however  good  and  wise  its  general  tenor, 
that  does  not,  or  at  least  fnay  not,  contain  some  absurdities  and  even 
untruths.  Hence  Freemasonry  does  not  believe  all  that  is  written 
merely  because  it  is  written.  Freemasonry  asks,  though  millions 
believe  this  or  that,  is  it  true.;  is  it  credible;  is  it  possible  ? 

Thus  the  Freemason  reads,  reads  everything,  but  he  separates  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  the  gold  from  the  dross ;  rejecting  as  false,  what- 
soever he  finds  revolting  to  reason  and  common-sense,  opposed  to  fact, 
disproved  by  science  and  experience,  and  contrary  to  or  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Nature;  that  is,  the  laws  established  once  and  forever 
by  the  Author  of  Kature,  tiie  Great  Architect  of  the  universe. 
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For  inetance,  when  he  reads  that  some  Indian  deity  paeeed  the 
years  of  hie  early  manhood  in  the  eociety  of  qjilkmaids  and  shepher- 
desses, the  Freemason  has  no  objection  to  believe  this,  for  he  can  see 
incredible  in  it.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  yonthfol  and 
ould  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the  instruction  and 
milkmaids  and  ehepherdesees ;  but  when  the  Freemason 
at  same  god  (I  think  it  is  Vishnu)  passed  through  seven 

that  amongst  other  creatures  he  became  a  man,  at  once 
imortal,  perishable  and  imperishable  ;  a  perfect  being, 

passions,  failings,  and  infirmities ;  a  source  of  wisdom, 
r  giving  ntterance  to  dbsurdities,  and  committing  acts  of 
h  is  the  Indian  god  Vishnu — the  Freemason  believes  not 

whole  story,  though  it  be  written  and  beheved  by  300 
len  who  assure  him  that  this  is  a  very  profound  and 
Btery. 

teaches  that  Mohammed  made  a  journey  through  the 
i,  held  a  long  conference  with  God,  received  the  Koran 
id  wrote  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  that  book  on  his 
trt,  and  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  beneath  the  skin  ; 
this  marvel  yet  more  marvelous,  that  he  did  all  thia 
)rt  interval  between  dipping  his  head  in  a  tuh  of  water 

again. 

ten,  and  becanse  it  is  written  and  taught,  and  a  belief 
a  duty  and  a  merit,  another  three  hundred  millions  of 
ng  to  be  rational  and  intelligent,  do  believe  it,  and  are 
e  the  tmth  of  such  absurdities  by  that  which  is  no  proof 
,  but  of  crednlity  and  fanaticism,  often  of  folly,  namely, 
ret  the  Freemason  does  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
book  he  reads  that  a  certain  holy  man  preached  a  ser- 
to  the  fishes.  The  Freemason  can  readily  believe  this. 
'cry  one  of  us,  could  do  as  much ;  but  when  the  Free- 
hat  the  sermon  was  so  affecting  that  the  pikes  and  sharks 
ad,  the  wicked,  unbelieving  Freemason  will  postpone 
le  writings  of  that  holy  man  till  he  is  satisfied  beyond 
Ishes  can  be  made  Latin  sctiolars. 
:  he  reads  of  a  holy  man  who  made  two  voyages  on 
different  ships,  proceeding  at  the  same  time  in  different 
Lnother  holy  man  tells  him  that,  while  traveling  in 
t  with  a  commnnity,  each  member  of  which  had  but 
that  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.     On 
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reading  such  absurdities,  the  Freemason  observes  that  holy  travelers 
tell  wonderfol  tales.  Yet  such  and  similar  gross  absiu*dities  are 
credited  by  millions  of  persons;  and  such  palpable  falsehoods  are  de- 
clared to  be  the  "  inspired  word  of  God  !" 

In  one  book  he  reads  that  man  has  two  sonls — a  bad  one,  situated 
in  the  heart,  and  a  good  one,  inhabiting  the  brain ;  in  another  book, 
that  the  soul,  when  leaving  the  body,  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  body 
of  an  alligator,  a  sheep,  a  canary  bird,  a  grasshopper,  or  a  mosquito. 
Now  all  such  foolishness  has  its  thousands,  its  millions  of  believers, 
without  any  evidence  of  truth  or  ground  for  belief  beyond  the  mere 
fact  of  its  "  being  written." 

This  might  appear  incredible,  were  it  not  a  fact  that  no  absurdity 
is  too  great,  too  gross  for  credulity.  There  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
so-called  civilized  world  numbers  of  persons  who  believe  that  the  sun 
revolves  round  this  sphere.  I  have  heard  this  asserted  by  those  who^ 
ought  to  know  better  and  probably  do  know  better.  Were  to-morrow 
a  man  bold  enough  to  assert  that  Gulliver's  travels,  or  Baron  Munch- 
hausen's  adventures  are  inspired  writings,  or  that  men  must  believe 
with  the  earlier  astronomers  and  cosmologists  of  antiquity  that  the 
form  of  the  earth  is  not  a  sphere  but  a  plane,  resting  on  the  back  of 
an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  standing  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  this 
would  be  believed  now  as  it  was  in  time  past. 

In  short,  when  the  Freemason  reads  or  hears  of  such  and  similar 
marvels,  miracles,  and  abBiu*dities,  he  hesitates  as  to  whether  he  i& 
more  to  pity  ignorance  and  credulity,  or  despise  knavery  and  impos- 
ture. 

i^Tobe  eontimted,) 
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To  do  an  evil  action  is  base ;  to  do  a  good  action,  without  incur- 
ring danger,  is  common  enough  ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  man  to 
do  great  and  noble  deeds,  though  he  risks  everything. — Plutarch, 

The  temperate  are  the  most  truly  luxurious.  By  abstaining  from 
Aost  things,  it  is  surprising  how  many  things  we  enjoy. — Simma. 

Men  are  often  capable  of  greater  things  than  they  perform.  They 
are  sent  into  the  world  with  bills  of  credit,  and  seldom  draw  to  their 
full  extent. —  Walpole. 


I 


CHARACTER  AND  VOCATIONS  OF  SOME 
ANCIENT  RABBIS. 

r£D   FBOM   BABBI   H.    FABOHI'b   "CA.7T0a    WA.PHEBAOH." 

rn  of  the  traditional  law  have  often  been  charged  with, 
and  self-aggrandizement,  owing  to  eome  expreBBions 
bed  from  the  context,  and  without  making  allowance 
ri^ance  of  oriental  phraseology,  give  a  coloring  to  these 
unisations.  It  wonld  therefore  be  the  most  irrefutable 
adduce  connter-passages,  clearly  demonstrating  the  self- 
irance,  and  utter  absence  of  eelfishness  in  the  character 
trioas  men. 

:he  fervor  of  their  devotion  to  the  study  and  promotion 
tw,  that  neither  the  poseeseion  of  great  wealth,  and  the 
'  the  luxuries  in  its  train,  nor  the  affliction  of  poverty 
umcrable  miseries  which  it  entails,  could  in  the  leaet 
pious  labors,  or  disturb  their  equanimity.  We  read  in 
nhedrin  as  follows : — 

irseverance  in  study,  when  he  was  utterly  destitute,  iur- 
mplete  answer  to  those  who  claim  exemption  from 
suits  on  accoant  of  poverty.  Rabbi  Eleazar  Ben 
iremitting  zeal  for  the  holy  law  and  support  of  its 
lishcs  a  complete  answer  to  those  who  plead  the  neces- 
attentiou  to  commerce,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
wealth,  as  an  excuse  for  indifference  to  the  Word  of 
promoters.  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob  the  patriarch, 
ie  delinqnents,  who  set  up  the  inabiUty  of  resisting 
IB  a  defense  of  their  departure  from  virtue, 
liistorii:al  record  of  the  Talmud  and  other  traditional 
vidcnt,  however,  that  the  most  eminent  of  the  sages  were 
dy,  which  fact  removes  at  once  the  suspicion  of  sordid 
self-aggrandizement.  We  read  in  Tract  Berachoth,  that 
el  said  to  Rabbi  Joshua  Ben  Ohananja :  "  from  the  walls 
,  it  ie  ob^nous  thon  workest  in  coals."  In  Tract  Tanith, 
Rabbi  Eleazar  resigned  himself  to  every  privation,  and 
lainful  distress,  rather  than  to  accept  alms.  In  the  same 
iad,  that  Kabsaid  to  Rab  Cabana:  "rather  skin  a  carcase 
treet,  than  say  I  am  a  priest  or  a  great  scholar."  Al- 
ibbis  enjoin  honoring  the  Sabbath^  not  only  in  religions 
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meditatioB,  but  also  in  physical  enjoyments,  snch  as  superior  fare  and 
dress,  yet  they  insist  upon  the  dogma,  "  rather  make  thy  Sabbath  a 
week-day,  than  put  thyself  under  obligations  to  man."  Rabbi  Elea- 
zar  Ben  Chisma,  and  Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Gudgada,  who  were  not 
only  eminent  in  sacred  learning,  but  also  in  secular  knowledge,  such 
as  geometry  and  other  sciences,  were  excessively  poor.  So  was  also 
Rabbi  Akiba,  during  the  first  and  greater  part  of  his  life.  Rabbi 
Chanina  Ben  Dosa,  though  the  son  of  a  rich  parent,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  that  he  had  provided  golden  couches  as  seats  for  the  learned, 
was  himself  needy,  *yet  celebrated  for  erudition  and  indefatigable 
research. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  lives  of  the  traditional  sages  and 
philosophers,  as  it  appears  from  the  Talmud,  and  left  undisputed  even 
by  their  traducers,  was  occupied  in  learning  and  in  teaching  the 
religious  truths  they  had  so  much  at  heart.  Yet  'the  instructions  they 
afforded  to  the  people  were  given  freely  and  gratuitously.  Indeed, 
they  considered  it  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  religion  to  accept 
any  pecuniary  remuneration  or  reward  for  that  instruction,  which  they 
deemed  a  sacred  and  paramount  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  their  vocation.  That  sacred  duty  they 
illustrate  in  an  allegory,  representing  the  Supreme  Being  addressing 
humanity,  "  As  I  bestow  benefits  upon  you  freely,  so  should  you  con- 
fer spiritual  advantages  upon  one  another  without  price  and  without 
reward." 

Among  other  charges  laid  at  the  door  of  the  rabbis,  is  that  of  their 
harsh,  if  not  violent  denunciation  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  in 
the  Holy  Law  (under  the  terms  of  IH^*^  oy  Am-haaretz).  But  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  great  sacrifices  they  presented  on  the 
Holy  Shrine  of  the  Law,  not  only  to  acquire,  but  also  to  promote  its 
knowledge ;  and,  moreover,  the  facilities  which  they  so  liberally  and 
gratuitously  afforded  to  the  masses,  at  the  leisure  and  convenience  of 
the  peasant,  the  peddler,  and  the  mechanic,  to  become  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  duties  and  science  of  religion, — when  we  reflect  upon 
these  intellectual  advantages  so  disinterestedly  held  out  to  the  public, 
can  we  be  surprised  at  the  Rabbis'  sorrow  and  indignation,  provoked  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  coarse  and  vulgar,  who  so  disgracefully  rejected 
the  benevolent  efforts  made  for  their  self-improvement  and  education? 

We  have  already  shown  that  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Ghananjah  worked 
in  coals,  and  in  addition  to  which  we  may  enumerate  Rabbi  Isaac 
Napcha,  or  the  blacksmith ;  Rabbi  Nahum   Halablar,  the  scribe,  or 
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labbi  Mier,  who  was  also  a  Bcribe  ;  Babbi  A-da  Mesha- 
ale-maker ;  Rabbi  Judab  Hsnachtnm,  or  the  baker, 
iah  was  a  potter ;  Abba  Hosia  was  a  launderer ;  Kabbi 
liila  waa  a  butcher ;  Bab  Obadia  and  Rab  Osiah  were 
ices;  Simeon  Hapeculi  sold  woo.  which  he  himself 
Simeon  Haehesori  waa  a  silk  trimmer.  Many  of  them 
read  hj  agricaltural  labor ;  as  Abbah  Chekiah,  who 
he  apade ;  and  some  followed  the  example  of  Elisha  ben 
prophet,  who  was  also  a  ploagMnau.  There  were  also 
its  among  them ;  as  Bab  Dimi,  of  Nehardaah,  and 
were  these  learned  mechanics,  artisans,  and  laboring 
amed  of  their  work,  trade,  or  handicraft.  On  the  con- 
re  proud  thereof.     We  read  that  Babbi  Jndah  and 

went  to  the  Medrash,  or  rabbinical  college,  with  their  . 
I  baskets  on' their  shoulders,  ezolaiming,  "Esteemed  is 
for  it  confers  honor  upon  him  who  does  it.*' 
le  Btndj  of  the  sacred  law  was  made  their  principal 
ej  early  trained  th«ir  children  to  handicraft  or  some 
1  the  Talmud  says:  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  parente 
m  to  teach  them  the  law  and  a  trade.  The  Talmud 
mmente  upon  the  Scriptural  passage:  "and  thou  shalt 
hat  is,  a  trade  or  handicraft.  Another  Babbi  explains 
cclesiastes,  "  see  life  with  the  wife  whom  thoa  loTest," 

acquire  handicraft  besides  sacred  studies.  This  max- 
twn  by  Babbi  in  the  name  of  the  "  holy  congregation," 
ailed  because  they  divided  their  day  in  three  different 
ne-third  in  prayer,  one-third  in  holy  studies,  and  oue- 
Eil  work. 


IHABLES  II.  AND  HIS  CHAPLAIN. 
MOAL,  who  was  one  of  King  Charles  the  Second's  chap- 
T  he  preached  before  his  majesty,  was  sure  to  tell  hiin 
om  the  pulpit.  One  day  his  Majesty  met  the  doctor 
kud  said  to  liim,  "Doctor, what  have  I  done  to  you  that 
i quarreling  with  me  i"  "I  hope  your  Majesty  ia  not 
!,"  quoth  the  Doctor,  "  for  telling  the  truth."  '*  No, 
ling ;  "  but  I  would  have  us  for  the  future  be  friends." 
'  quoth  the  Doctor,  "I  will  make  it  up  with  yoar 
jse  terms :  as  you  mend  I'll  mend" 


A  SHIPWRECK. 

Steadily  blows  the  north-east  wind, 

And  the  harbor  flag  blows  straight  from  the  mast ; 
And  the  sailors  lounge,  and  look  on  the  pier. 

And  smoke  their  pipes,  and  think  it  will  last 

Yonder  the  cloud-rack  lowers,  and  glooms, 
And  the  sweet  blue  sky  is  hidden  away ; 

Whilst  the  mnitering  waves  grow  hoarse  and  loud. 
And  you  have  to  shout  the  thing  that  you  say. 

The  distant  fleet  of  white-sailed  ships 
Comes  hastening  landward  with  wet  black  sides, 

As  they  lean  to  the  push  of  the  gusty  wind, 
Now  a  rush,  now  a  pause,  on  the  weltering  tides. 

The  spumy  froth  of  the  rock-vexed  waves 
Gathers  in  creaming  yeast  on  the  sand  ; 

Then  away  in  fluttering  flocks  it  speeds 
For  hedges  and  hillsides  far  inland. 

The  sea-birds  dip  and  wheel  in  the  air. 
And  search  the  surges  with  greedy  eyes ; 

They  hang  with  tremulous  wings  on  the  brink. 

Then  away  on  the  blast  with  their  shrill,  sad  cries. 

Yonder  the  people  crowd  to  the  cliff, 

Where  the  long  gray  grass  is  flattened  and  bent 
As  the  stress  of  the  hurricane  passes  by. 

Every  eye  to  seaward  is  fixed  intent. 

Far  down  below  are  the  cruel  rocks. 

All  black  and  slippy  with  black  sea-weed; 

And  pits  profound,  where  the  whirlpools  nm, 
Forever  revolving  with  hideous  speed. 

How  the  ships  come  !     Let  them  come,  poor  barks  ! 
Here  is  the  harbor  quiet  and  still ; 

« 

Once  entered,  the  weary  crew  can  sleep. 

And  dream  of  their  home  without  fear  of  ill. 

How  the  ships  come  !     What's  that  ?     A*  helm 
Is  carried  away,  and  she  drifts  to  the  blast ; 

Over  her  deck  sweeps  a  roaring  wave, 
And  up  in  the  rigging  the  crew  run  fast. 
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On  she  comes  for  the  rocks  !     O  men  ! 

O  maids  and  mothers  1  O  daughters  and  wives  I 
You  are  sitting  at  honie  by  the  hearth-fire  warm, 

And  the  sea  has  a  hold  of  your  loved  ones'  lives. 

Now  she  strikes  on  the  rocks  !     No  aid 

Can  reach  her  there :  she  must  tumble  and  roll, 

Till  at  last  a  great  third  wave  wiU  come, 
And  eat  her  up,  and  ingulf  the  whole. 

There  !  they  are  lashing  themselves  to  the  spars  ! 

Shrill  on  the  wind  comes  their  bitter  cry. 
They  are  waving  their  hands  1     Out  of  the  main 

A  billow  rises,  and  breaks,  and  goes  by. 

All  is  vanished  :  the  ship,  and  the  men, 
Crumbled,  and  crushed,  and  hurried  away ! 

Here  are  the  splinters  on  every  rock. 

All  o'er  the  beach,  and  all  round  the  bay. 

There,  on  the  sands,  is  a  sailor's  cap ; 

And  there  close  by  a  man  on  his  face  ; 
And  there  are  the  others  !     Oh,  cover  them  quick, 

And  carry  them  off  from  this  fatal  place ! 

They  are  laid  in  the  yard  of  the  weather-worn  church. 
And  the  grass  will  grow  on  their  quiet  grave  ; 

But,  O  Lord  in  heaven,  hadst  Thou  spoke  one  word. 
It  had  stilled  the  wind  and  curbed  the  wave  ! 

But  perhaps  Thou  wert  speaking.     Our  ears  are  dull. 
And  we  cannot  discern  in  this  atmosphere: 

The  men,  as  they  drowned,  might  have  clearer  sense — 
Might  have  heard  Thee  well,  and  seen  Thee  near. 

We  all  must  be  patient,  and  bear  our  part 

In  the  periled  toil  of  a  wreckful  world  ; 
But  some  Havenlng  Best  may  be  found  at  last. 

When  the  anchors  are  down,  and  the  sails  are  furled. 

—  Cha7rU>er8*8  Journal. 
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BY  OBACE   AOTTILAB. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Bat  love  is  strong,    llxere  oame 
Strength  npon  Woman's  fragile  heart  and  frame  ; 
There  ccune  swift  courage. 

Mb8.  Hemans. 
Death  has  no  pang 
More  keen  than  this.    Oh,  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 

Mbs.  Hemams. 

A 'profound  silence  followed  Don  Felix's  departure.  Don  Luis 
had  so  evidently  evaded  the  king's  demand,  as  to  how  he  had  witness- 
ed this  important  inter riew,  tlmteven  those  most  prejudiced  in  his  favor, 
on  account  of  his  extreme  sanctity,  found  themselves  doubting  his 
honor ;  and  those  who  had  involuntarily  been  prejudiced  against  him, 
by  the  indefinable  something  pervading  his  countenance  and  voice, 
doubly  rejoiced  that  their  unspoken  antipathy  had  some  foundation. 
In  modern  courts  of  justice,  to  refuse  the  validity  of  evidence  merely 
because  the  manner  of  obtaining  it  was  supposed  dishonorable^ 
would  be  pronounced  the  acme  of  folly  and  romance.  In  the  age  of 
which  we  write,  and  in  Spain  especially,  the  sense  of  honor  was  so  ex- 
quisitely refined,  that  the  king's  rebuke,  and  determination  not  to  allow 
the  validity  of  Don  Luis's  evidence,  unless  confirmed  by  an  honorable 
witness,  excited  no  surprise  whatever;  every  noble,  nay,  every  one  of 
the  Associated  Brethren,  there  present,  would  have  said  the  same ; 
and  the  eager  wonder,  as  to  the  person  of  the  witness  on  whom  so 
much  stress  was  laid,  became  absolutely  intense.  The  prisoner  was 
very  evidently  agitated ;  his  cheek  flushed  and  paled  in  rapid  alter- 
nation, and  a  suppressed  but  painful  exclamation  escaped  from  him  as 
Don  Felix  re-entered,  leading  with  him  a  female  form ;  but  the  faint 
sound  was  unheard,  save  by  the  king  and  the  sub-prior,  who  had  been 
conversing  apart  dm'ing  d'£staban*s  absence — ^lost  in  the  irrepress- 
ible burst  of  wonder  and  sympathy,  which  broke  from  all  within  the 
hall,  as  in  the  new  witness,  despite  the  change  of  garb  and  look,  from 
the  dazzling  beauty  of  health  and  peace,  to  the  attenuated  form  of 
anxiety  and  sorrow,  they  recognized  at  once  the  widow  of  the  murder- 
ed. Donna  Marie.  Nor  was  this  universal  sympathy  lessened,  when, 
on  partially  removing  her  veil,  to  permit  a  clear  view  of  the  scene 
Vol.  IV.— 28 
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her  sweet  face  was  diBclosed  to  all — profoundly,  almost 
calm,  indeed — ^but  the  cheek  and  lips  were  perfectly  col- 
thy  whiteness  of  the  former  rendered  them  more  striking 
ig  black  lash  resting  upon  it,  unwetted  bj  a  single  tear : 

pecnliarly  dark  eye  appearing  the  larger,  from  the  atten- 
e  other  features.     One  steady  and  inquiring  glance  she 

fix  upon  the  prisoner,  and  then  she  bent  in  homage  to 
i;  and  emotion,  if  there  were  any,  passed  unseen. 
,"  said  the  king,  with  ready  courtesy,  touched  more  than 
ve  imagined  poseible,  by  the  change  fourteen  shoit  days 
.  "  We  would  fain  render  this  compelled  summons  as 
tie  fatiguing  as  may  be ;  none  can  grieve  more  than  our- 
B  harsh  intrusion  on  thy  hours  of  sorrow ;  but  in  a  great 
doom  of  life  or  death  rests  with  thee,  and  justice  forbids 
ig  evidence  so  important.     Tet  sit,  lady ;  we  command 

not,  gracious  Sovereign ;  my  strength  will  not  fail  me," 
le,  her  sweet  voice  falling  distinctly  on  every  ear,  while 
ted  at  its  calmness ;  and  she  gracefully  refused  the  seat 
)rofiered.  "  Give  no  more  thought  to  me  than  to  any 
8 ;  it  is  not  a  subject's  place  to  sit  in  presence  of  her  sov- 

land's  kindliest  feelings  were  excited,  and  instead  of  per- 
sub-prior  to  give  the  necessary  details,  he  himself,  with 
s  brevity,  but  eleady  and  kindly,  narrated  the  progress 
ce  for  and  against  the  prisoner,  and  how  great  the  weight 
proofs,  if  there  were  any,  of  acknowledged  enmity,  and 
I  injury,  on  the  part  of  the  accused  toward  the  deceased. 
IS  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  request  her  reply  were 
ts  she  aware  of  any  cause  of  hatred  existing  between  the 
the  deceased?"  "Had  she  ever  heard  opprobrious  and 
thets  used  by  the  former  or  the  latter  V  "  Or  any  threat, 
it  the  death  of  Don  Ferdinand  Morales  was  desired  by 
i"  "  Had  she  ever  seen  the  prisoner  draw  his  sword  upon 
I  i — and  had  she  any  reason  to  believe  that  Don  Ferdi- 
sr  refused,  or  intended  to  refuse  to  meet  the  prisoner  in 
mbat,  and  so  urged  the  gratification  of  vengeance  by  a 
ier )  Reverend  Father,"  continued  the  king,  *'  he  pleased 
iminister  the  customary  oath." 
ancis  instantly  rose  from  his  seat,  and  taking  the  large 
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and  richly  embossed  silver  crucifix  from  the  monk,  who  had  adminis- 
tered the  oath  to  all  the  other  witnesses,  himself  approached  Marie. 
**  Marie  Henriquez  Morales,"  he  said,  as  he  reverentially  held  the 
solemn  symbol  of  his  religion  before  her, "  art  thou  well  advised  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  words  thou  art  called  upon  to  speak?  If  so,  swear 
to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Swear 
by  the  Holy  Symbol  which  I  support ;  by  the  unpronounceable  name 
of  the  Father,  by  the  flesh  and  blood,  the  resurrection  and  the  life  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ  Jesu ;  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  by  the  saving 
and  glorious  Trinity;  by  the  goodly  army  of  saints  and  martyrs; 
daughter,  swear,  and  the  blessing  or  the  curse  be  with  you  as  you 
swear  true  or  falsely." 

The  fine  countenance  of  the  sub-prior  glowed  with  the  holy  enthu- 
siasm of  his  appeal ;  his  form,  as  he  stood,  one  hand  clasping  the  cru- 
cifiix,  the  other  emphatically  raised,  seemed  dilated  to  unusual  height 
and  majesty,  and  the  deep  solemnity  of  his  accents  so  enhanced  the 
awful  responsibility  of  the  oath,  that  it  thrilled  throughout  the  multi- 
tude as  it  had  never  done  before.  So  deep  was  the  stillness  which  fol- 
lowed, that  not  one  of  those  vast  crowds  seemed  to  breathe.  To  the 
prisoner  it  was  a  moment  of  intense  emotion:  for  if,  indeed,  Marie  had 
once  told  him  truth,  that  oath,  to  her,  even  in  its  solemnity,  was  as 
naught ;  but  ere  he  could  even  think  as  to  the  wording  of  her  answer, 
that  answer  came,  and  so  distinct,  so  unfalteringly  spoken,  that  there 
was  not  one  person  present  who  even  strained  his  ear  to  catch  the 
words. 

"Reverend  Father,"  she  said,  "I  am  grateful  for  thy  counsel; 
and,  believe  me,  am  well  advised  of  the  truth  and  solemnity  of  the 
words  I  speak.  But  1  cannot  aid  his  grace,  and  these  his  subjects,  in 
their  decision  as  to  the  prisoner's  sentence.  My  evidence  is  valueless. 
I  belong  to  that  race  whose  word  is  never  taken  as  witness,  for  or 
against,  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  cannot  take  the  oath  required,  for  I 
deny  the  faith  in  which  it  is  administered.     I  am  a  Jewess  I" 

A.  wild  cry,  in  every  variety  of  intonation — astonishment,  horror 
wrath,  and  perhaps  terror,  ran  through  the  hall — ^from  sovereign, 
noble,  monk,  and  citizen  simultaneously.  Father  Francis  staggered 
back  several  paces,  as  if  there  were  contamination  in  remaining  by  her 
side,  and  then  stood  as  rooted  to  the  ground,  his  hand  convulsively 
grasping  the  crucifix  which  had  nearly  fallen  from  his  hold ;  his  lips 
apart,  his  nostrils  slightly  distended,  and  his  eyes  almost  starting  from 
their  sockets,  in  the  horrified  and  astonished  gaze  he  fixed  upon  tbe 
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pale  and  fragile  being  who  had  dared  speak  such  impious  words.  The 
attendant  fathers  roBe  Binmltaneonslj,  and  formed  a  Bemicircle  round 
their  superior,  ready,  at  his  slightest  signal,  to  hurl  down  on  her  the 
anathema  of  the  Church ;  reverence  to  the  sub-prior  alone  preventing 
the  curse  Iroiu  instantly  bursting  forth.  The  nobles,  the  Asuociated 
Brethren,  Ferdinand  bimeelf,  started  almost  unconsciously  to  their 
feet,  and  an  eager  rush  brought  many  of  the  citizens  still  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  prisoner,  with  an  irresistible  impulse,  darted 
forward,  and  ere  any  one  had  recovered  irom  hia  trance  of  bewilder- 
ment, had  flung  himself  at  Marie's  feet. 

"  Harie !  Marie  !"  be  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  so  hoarse  and  choked, 
its  words  were  heard  by  her  alone.  "  Oh !  why  hast  thou  done  this} 
Why  not  take  the  required  oath,  and  condemn  nie  at  once !  Marie, 
I  am  unworthy  of  such  self-sacriflce !" 

"  Ha  I  didst  thou  slay  him  then  ?  Have  T  judged  thee  too  kindly, 
Arthur,"  she  answered ;  and  the  hand  she  laid  heavily  on  his  shoulder 
trembled  so  violently,  it  was  evident  she  had  thus  placed  it  only  to 
save  her  from  sinking  to  the  gronnd,  for  the  unnatural  strength  had 
gone. 

"  No !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  look  which  satisfied  her 
at  once,  and  there  was  no  time  for  more.  The  king  had  perceived 
that  the  sub-prior  was  recovering  composure,  and  with  it  energy  of 
action ;  though  himself  a  sealons  Catholic,  he  felt  compelled  to  save 
Marie.  "  Hold !  hold !"  he  said  hastily,  as  Father  Francis  was  about 
to  speak.  "  Reverend  Father,  we  pray  thee,  be  not  over  hasty  in  this 
matter;  these  are  strange  and  terrible  words ;  but  they  are  meaning- 
less ;  they  nmat  be.  Her  misery  has  turned  her  brain ;  she  is  mad  ; 
heed  her  not ;  be  silent  all  of  ye  I  See  how  she  glares  upon  the  pri- 
soner !  Is  that  the  look  of  sanity !  By  St.  Francis,  we  have  done 
.  wrong  to  call  her  hither !  Stand  back,  good  fathers.  Remove  the 
prisoner;  and  let  Donna  Marie  be  conducted  from  the  hall.  Our 
consort  should  have  warned  us  of  this  I" 

"  Forbear,  my  liege  1"  replied  the  sub-prior  sternly.  "  The  blas- 
pheming worde  were  all  too  calmy  and  eolleetively  spoken  for  the  rav- 
ings of  madness.  Let  not  the  false  unbeliever  pass  hence  till  at  least 
she  has  done  reverence  to  the  sacred  symbol,  she  has,  by  daring  denial, 
insulted.  As  thou  wouldst  save  thine  own  soul  from  hell-fire,  my 
liege,  interfere  not  in  this !" 

As  he  spoke,  several  soldiers  had  endeavored  rudely  to  drag  Arthur 
from  Marie  :  he  strove  fiercely  for  freedom,  for  but  one  hoar's  power 
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to  protect  her,  but  in  vain.  And  the  look  she  fixed  upon  him,  as  he 
was  torn  from  her,  from  its  contrast  with  her  previous  profound  cahn, 
did  indeed  seem  almost  of  madness.  The  excitement  which  had  en- 
abled her  to  make  this  dread  avowal — an  avowal  comprising  such 
variety,  and  terrible  danger,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  com- 
prised in  the  confession  can  now  scarcely  be  understood ;  danger,  not 
merely  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Church  for  long  years  of  fraud,  nor 
from  the  secret  and  awful  tribunal  of  whose  existence  she  was  con- 
scious (though  not  of  its  close  vicinity) ;  not  merely  these,  but  danger 
from  the  wrath  and  terrors  of  the  secret  members  of  her  own  faith, 
who  might  naturaUy  imagine  their  own  safety  endangered  in  the  sus- 
picion engendered  by  her  rash  confession.  Of  all  this  she  had 
thought ;  had  believed  herself  strengthened  to  brave  and  bear  every 
possible  suffering,  rather  than  breathe  those  words  which  must  seal 
Stanley's  fate  ;  but  now  that  she  had  spoken,  though  she  would  not 
have  recalled  them  if  she  could — such  an  overpowering,  crushing 
sense  of  all  she  had  drawn  upon  herself,  such  fearful,  spectral  shapes 
of  indefinable  horror  came  upon  her,  that,  as  the  sub-prior  stood 
again  before  her  with  the  uplifted  cross,  bidding  her  kneel  and  ac- 
knowledge him  whose  fate  it  imaged — she  burst  into  a  wild  hysteric 
laugh,  and  fell  prone  upon  the  floor 

"  Said  I  not  she  was  mad  ?  And  what  need  was  there  for  this  un- 
manly violence?"  angrily  exclaimed  the  monarch;  and,  starting  from 
his  seat,  he  authoritatively  waved  back  the  denouncing  monks,  and 
himself  bent  over  Marie.  The  Duke  of  Murcia,  Don  Felix  d'Estaban, 
the  Lord  of  Aguilar,  and  several  other  nobles,  following  the  sover- 
eign's example,  hastened  to  her  assistance.  But  to  restore  animation 
was  not  in  their  power,  and  on  the  king's  whispered  commands,  Don 
Felix  gently,  even  tenderly  raised  her,  and  bore  her  in  his  arms  from 
the  hall.  Even  in  that  moment  of  excitement  Ferdinand  could  not 
forbear  glancing  at  the  prisoner,  whose  passionate  struggles  to  escape 
from  the  guard,  when  Marie  fell,  had  been  noticed  by  all,  and  unhap- 
pily, combined  with  his  previous  irritation,  but  confirmed  the  unspo- 
ken suspicions  of  many  as  to  the  real  cause  of  his  enmity  against  Don 
Ferdinand.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  of  such  contend^ 
ing,  terrible  suffering,  that  the  king  hastily  withdrew  his  gaze,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  disbelieve,  as  he  had  done,  the  truth  of  Garcia's 
charge. 

Order  was  at  length  universally  restored,  and  after  a  brief  silence 
the  chief  of  the  Santa  Hermandad  demanded  of  the  prisoner  if  he  had 
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augbt  to  Bay  in  his  defense,  or  reply  himself  to  Don  Lnis  Garcia'e 
charge.  The  reply  wae  a  stem,  determined  negative;  and,  deputed  so 
to  do  by  the  sub-prior,  who  seemed  so  absorbed  in  the  horror  of  Ma- 
rie's daring  avowal  as  to  be  incapable  of  further  interference,  the  Her- 
mano  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence.  As  the  widow  of  the  de- 
ceased had  so  strangely  yet  effectually  deprived  them  of  her  evidence, 
he  said,  he  thought  some  slight  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  Don  Luis 
Garcia's  words ;  but  even  without  doing  so,  the  circumstantial  evidence, 
though  contradictory  and  complicated,  was  enough  in  his  opinion 
to  convict  the  prisoner;  but  he  referred  to  his  associates  and  to  the 
peers  then  present,  to  pronounce  sentence.  His  task  was  but  to  sum 
up  the  evidence,  which  he  trusted  he  had  done  distinctly ;  his  opinion 
was  that  of  but  one  individual ;  there  were  at  least  fifly  or  sixty  voices, 
to  confirm  or  to  oppose  it. 

Beep  and  sustained  as  had  been  the  interest  throughout  the  trial,  it 
was  never  more  intense  than  during  the  awful  pause  which  heralded 
the  prisoner's  doom.  It  was  spoken  at  length ;  the  majority  alike  of 
the  nobles  and  of  the  Santa  'Hermandad,  believed  and  pronounced 
him  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was  accordingly  passed ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Murcia  then  stepped  forward,  and  urged  the  following,  not 
only  in  the  name  of  his  brother  peers,  but  in  the  name  of  his  native 
sovereign,  Isabella ;  that  in  consideration  of  the  complicated  and  con- 
tradictory evidence,  of  the  prisoner's  previous  high  character,  and  of 
his  strongly  protested  innocence,  a  respite  of  one  month  should  be 
granted  between  sentence  and  execution,  to  permit  prayers  to  be  of- 
fered up  throughout  Spain  for  the  discovery  of  the  real  murderer,  or 
at  least  allow  time  for  some  proof  of  innocence  to  appear ;  during 
which  time  the  prisoner  should  he  removed  from  the  hateful  dnngeoD 
he  had  till  that  morning  occupied,  and  confined  under  strict  ward,  in 
one  of  the  turrets  of  the  caetle ;  and  that,  if  at  the  end  of  the  granted 
month  affairs  remained  as  they  were  then,  that  no  proof  of  innocence 
appeared,  a  scaffold  was  to  be  erected  in  the  Calle  Soledad,  on  the 
exact  spot  where  the  murder  was  committed;  there  the  prisoner,  pub- 
licly degraded  from  the  honors  and  privileges  of  chivalry,  his  sword 
broken  before  him,  his  spurs  ignominiously  struck  from  his  heels, 
would  then  receive  the  award  of  the  law,  death  from  hanging,  the 
usual  fate  of  the  vilest  and  commonest  malefactors. 

Ferdinand  and  the  sub-prior  regarded  him  attentively  while  this 
sentence  was  pronounced,  but  not  a  muscle  in  his  countenance  moved ; 
vhat  it  expressed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  define  ;  but  it  seemed 
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The  interest  attending  a  trial  in  which  royalty  had  evinced  snch 
powerful  ^mpathy,  uatorally  extended  to  every  member  of  Isabella's 
female  train :  her  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  had  been  very  visible,  not- 
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;  her  calm  Hnd  quiet  demeanor.  The  Infanta  iB&bella 
.nt  Don  Juan  were  with  her  during  the  morning  as  nanal; 
eir  infantile  careeses,  dearer  to  her  true  woman's  heart 
r  vast  poBsessiona,  had  failed  to  diaperae  the  anxiety  of 
'ew  can  penise  the  interesting  life  of  Isabella  of  Castile 
I g  struck  by  thefaet,  that  oven  as  her  public  career  was 
xed  prosperity  for  her  country  and  herself,  her  private 
domestic  trials  vied,  in  their  bitterness,  with  those  of  the 
humblest  of  her  stibjeets.     Her  first-bom,  the  Infanta 

0  united  all  the  brilliant  and  endearing  qualities  of  her 
li  great  beauty,  both  of  face  and  form,  became  a  loving 
to  become  a  widow — a  mother,  only  to  gaze  upon  her 
ie;  and  her  orphan  quickly  followed.  Don  Juan,  the  de- 
ide  and  hope  of  his  parents,  as  of  the  enthusiasm  and  al- 
y  of  their  subjects,  died  in  his  twentieth  year.  The  bap- 
ine  of  Arragon,  with  whose  life  of  sorrow  and  neglect 
r  of  English  historj\is  acquainted,  thougli  they  sometimes 
llustrious  parentage;  her  sorrows  indeed  Isabella  was  spar- 
ied  before  Henry  the  Eighth  ascended  the  English  throne. 

Juana,  the  wife  of  Philip,  and  mother  of  Charles  V., 
ects,  always  feeble,  and  destroyed  by  the  neglect  and  un- 
the  husband  she  idolized,  struck  the  last  and  fatal  blow, 
lom  all  Europe  regarded  with  unfeigned  veneration — she 
wn  subjects  bo  idolized,  they  would  gladly  have  laid  down 
lives  for  hers — she  fell  a  victim  to  a  mother's  heart-con- 
if.     Who  then,  after  perusing  her  life,  and  that  of  how 

sovereigns,  will  refuse  them  the  meed  of  sympathy,  be- 
i  so  far  above  us  iii  outward  things,  we  deem  the  griefs 

1  of  common  humanity  unknown  and  uncared  for!  To 
le  destiny  of  the  sovereign,  the  awful  re8[>onsibility,  the 
lees  of  station,  the  general  want  of  sympathy,  the  prone- 
ondemued  for  faults  or  omissions  of  which  they  are  indi- 
innocent  as  their  contemners,  present  a  subject  of  eon- 
nd  sympathy,  and  onglit  to  check  the  unkind  thoughts 
mdemnation,  excited  merely  because  they  are  placed  in 
rcamstances  above  us.  A  Kino  of  kings  has  placed  them 
,  Universal  Father  calls  tnem  His  children,  even  as  our- 

ad  not  seen  Marie  that  morning;  her  trusty  attendant, 
de  Leon,  had  alone  been  with  her,  and  had  reported  that 
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she  was  calm  and  composed,  and  more  like  herself  than  she  had  been 
since  her  bereavement.  Time  passed  bnt  slowly,  and  Catherine  Pas, 
the  same  high-spirited  maiden  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  per- 
ceiving that  the  queen's  anxiety  evidently  increased  as  the  hours 
waned,  quietly  left  the  chamber,  unbidden,  and  even  unseen.  A 
brief  interval  saw  her  return,  and  with  a  countenance  so  expressive 
of  horrified  bewilderment,  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  all. 

"  O  madam  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  flew  to  the  queen's  seat,  re- 
gardless of  either  decorum  or  rebuke ;  "  O  madam,  it  has  killed  her; 
she  is  dying !" 

"  Dying  !"  repeated  Isabella,  and  the  whole  strength  of  her  char- 
acter was  put  forth  to  prevent  her  starting  from  her  seat.  "  Dying ! 
— who  is  dying  ?     Speak  out  in  Santa  Maria's  name  !" 

"Donna  Marie — the  poor,  unhappy  Marie;  she  has  been  borne 
from  the  hall !  Don  Felix  had  her  in  his  arms  ;  I  saw  her  ;  I  fol- 
lowed them,  and  she  looked  dead,  quite  dead  ;  they  would  not  let  me 
go  to  her  at  first  till  I  called  them  hard-hearted  wretches  !  And  I 
have  tried  to  rouse  her,  but  I  could  not.  Oh,  save  her,  gracious 
madam  !     Do  not  let  her  die  !" 

"And  have  they  none  with  her?"  demanded  the  qu^en.  "But 
whom  can  they  have,  save  her  own  tefrified  women  ?  Inez — ^Leonor — 
go  to  her  at  once  I  Your  skill  and  tenderness  will  soon  revive  her ; 
this  silly  child  is  terrified  at  shadows.  'Tis  but  a  faint,  such  as  fol- 
lowed the  announcement  of  her  husband's  death.  If  any  one  dare 
refuse  you  entrance,  tell  them  you  go  in  your  queen's  name«  Foolish 
trembler,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  relief,  as  her  commands  were  in- 
stantly obeyed,  "why  this  excessive  agitation,  when  thou  hast  seen  a 
faint  like  this  before  ?" 

"  Nay,  but  by  your  leave,  gracious  madam,  I  have  not,"  replied 
Catherine,  with  emotion.  "  There  is  far  more  of  horror  in  this  ;.  she 
is  cold — cold,  like  stone ;  and  they  have  planted  a  guard  at  the  en- 
trance of  her  apartments,  and  they  tell  a  tale  so  wild  and  strange,  I 
cannot  give  it  credence !" 

"  Ha !  what  say  they  ?"  demanded  the  queen  hastily,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing with  light,  as  they  always  did  when  she  was  excited.  "  What 
can  it  be,  too  wild  and  strange  for  thy  harebrained  fancy  to  believe? 
Marvelous  it  must  be  indeed  !" 

Isabella  spoke  jestingly,  but  her  heart  was  not  with  her  words: 
and  Catherine  replied  with  tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  "  Oh,  do  not 
speak  thus,  my  liege.     It  is  indeed  no  theme  for  jest."     And  she 
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apidly,  that  to  any  but  the  quickened  mind  of  iBabella, 
ist  have   seemed   unintelligible.     "  They  say  she  is  a 

madam  !  Nay,  worse — a  blaspheming  unbeliever  ; 
ifused  to  take  the  oath,  on  plea  of  not  believing  in  the 

Church ;  that  she  has  in&nlted,  has  trampled  on  the 
Nor  is  this  all — worse,  yet  worse ;  they  say  she  ha& 
rself  a  Jewess  ! — an  abhorred,  an  unbelieving  Jewess !" 
tart  and  loud  exclamation  of  horror  was  the  natural  re- 
unlooked-for  intelligence ;  but  not  from  Isabella,  whose 
fere  still  fixed  on  the  young  girl's  face,  as  to  read  in 
>nfirmation  of  these  strange  words.     "  What  dost  thon 

at  length,  and  so  slowly,  a  second  might  have  inter- 

1  each  word.     "  Speak !  let  me  hear  again !     A  Jewess ! 

But  no ;  it  cannot  be.     They  must  have  told  thee 

in  spoke ;  but  ere  Catherine  had  concluded  a  calmer 
le  tale,  Marie's  words  of  the  ]ireceding  evening  rushed 
ijnd,  confirming  it  but  too  surely.  "  To-morrow  all  will 
I  clear  enough !"  she  had  said ;  ay,  distinct  it  was ;  and 
y  intense  became  the  thoughts  thronging  in  her  mind^ 
icceseion,  that  Isabella  sat  motionless,  her  brow  leaning 
vholly  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
in  the  gallery,  and  the  words,  "  The  king  I  the  king  !'^ 
length ;  and  never  was  the  appearance  of  Ferdinand 
i,  not  only  to  Isabella,  but  to  her  attendants,  as  giving-* 
;ed-for  opportunity  to  retire,  and  so  satisfy  curiosity, 
to  the  wonderment  which,  from  their  compelled  silence 
resenee,  had  actually  become  intolerable, 
peedily  narrated  the  a£fairs  of  the  morning,  and  coQclnd- 
;  if  anything  had  occurred  in  her  interview  with  Marie  to 
)n  of  her  mad  design.  The  qaeen  replied  by  relating, 
I  that  had  passed  between  them.  The  idea  of  madness, 
tr  exist;  there  was  not  the  faintest  hope  that  in  a  mo- 
'  she  had  spoken  falsely. 

JTBS  it  not  madness,"  the  king  urged,  "  thus  publicly  to 
ined  heresy,  and  expose  herself  to  all  the  horrors  of  the 
eance  !  *  Tears  of  deception  and  fraud  !'  she  told  thee, 
closed.'  By  St.  Francis  !  fraud  enough.  Who  coald 
the  wife  of  Don  Ferdinand  Morales  a  Jewess  %  It  was 
t  he  kept  her  so  retired.    How  could  he  reconcile  his 
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coQBcience  to  a  anion  with  one  of  a  race  bo  abhorre< 
Ib  !  And  where  could  he  have  found  her  t  But  tl 
Ib  all  wild  conjecture,  save  the  madnesB  of  the  avo' 
could  there  have  been  for  snch  Belf-sacrifice  ?" 

"  There  waB  a  oause,"  replied  the  queen  eamestl; 
tc  render  life  to  her  of  Little  moment.  Do  not  aak  me 
est  Ferdinuid ;  1  would  not  do  her  such  wrong  as  i 
picion  that,  spite  of  myself,  spite  of  incomprehene 
come,  even  to  thee.  Do  not  let  us  regret  her  ee 
Let  het  but  recover  from  the  ^onj  of  theae  rej 
with  the  help  of  our  holy  fatherB,  we  may  yet  turn 
horred  faith,  and  so  render  her  happy  in  this  worl 
Balvation  in  the  next." 

"The  help  of  the  holy  fathers  !"  repeated  the  kin: 
their  sole  help  will  be  to  torture  and  burn  I  They  wi 
snlting,  by  years  of  deceit,  the  holy  fwth,  of  which 
member.  Nay,  perchance  of  using  foul  magic  on  1 
saints  preserve)^  and  then  thou  knowest  what  will  i 

The  queen  shuddered.  "Never  with  my  cona) 
From  the  first  moment  I  beheld  this  onfortnnate,  « 
me  toward  her;  her  misery  deepened  the  feeling 
knowing  what  she  is,  affection  lingers.  The  Holj 
pardon,  if 'tis  sinl" 

"  For  such  sin  I  will  give  thee  absolution,  dea 
king,  half  jestingly,  half  earnestly.  "  Do  not  lo< 
oneknowB,  orvalneB  thy  sterling  piety  half  so  tendorl 
as  I  do.  Bnt  this  is  no  common  case.  Were  Marii 
and  groveling  wretches,  those  accursed  nnbelieve 
fair  realm  with  their  abhorred  rites — ^think  of  noth 
uBury,  and  how  best  to  cheat  their  fellows ;  hatinj 
tensely  as  we  hate  them — why,  she  should  abide 
has  drawn  upon  herself.  But  the  wife  of  my  noble 
hsB  associated  so  long  with  zealoos  CatbolicB,  th 
most  probably  one  of  ns,  and  only  avowed  her  descei 
tenons  cause — by  St.  f  ranciB,  she  shaU  be  saved  !" 

"  But  how  i"  inquired  Isabella  aniiouflly.  "  W 
her  laith  to  Father  Francis,  and  persuade  him 
falsely  I" 

The  king  shook  his  head.  "  That  will  never  d 
bad  the  holy  man  closeted  with  me  already,  insistio 
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rds,  and  nrging  me  to  resi^  the  unbeliever  at  once  to  the 
.  mercy  of  the  Church.    All  moBt  depend  on  thee." 

V  repeated  Isabella,  in  a  tone  of  snrprised  yet  anxious 

E,  love!  Thy  perfect  humility  is  ignorant  of  the  fact — yet 
leless  perfectly  true — that  thou  art  reverenced,  well-nigh 
by  the  holy  Church;  and  thy  words  will  have  weight  when 
i  be  light  as  air.  Itefiise  the  holy  fathers  all  access  to 
e  is  unfitted  to  encounter  them ;  that  she  is  ill ;  nay,  mad. 
Bring  forward  the  state  in  which  she  was  borne  from 
er  very  laugh  (by  St.  Francis,  it  rings  in  my  ear  still)  to 
and  they  will  believe  thee.  The  present  excitement  will 
ibeidc,  and  her  very  existence  be  forgotten.  Let  none  but 
it,  most  pions  matrons  have  access  to  her ;  forbid  thy  young 
approach  or  hold  converse  with  her ;  and  her  being  under 
ion  can  do  harm  to  none.  Let  her  be  prisoner  in  her  own 
,  an  thou  wilt ;  she  deserves  punishment  for  the  deception 
award  tliee.  Treat  her  as  thou  deemest  best,  only  give 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Church." 

)t  of  it,"  replied  the  queen  earnestly.  "  Unbeliever  though 
pring  of  a  race  which  every  true  Catholic  must  hold  in 
,  she  is  yet  a  woman,  Ferdinand,  and,  as  such,  demands 
jceive  the  protection  of  her  queen.  Yef.  would  there  were 
J  of  saving  her  from  the  eternal  perdition  to  which,  as  a 
I  is  destined;  some  method,  without  increase  of  suffering, 
tr,  as'  a  penitent  and  believing  child,  to  the  bosom  of  oar 
r  Church," 

do  this,  who  so  fitted  as  thyself,  dearest  Isabel  ?"  answered 
Ui  earnest  affection.  "  Thou  bast  able  assistants  in  some 
r  matrons,  and  may  after  a  while  call  in  the  aid  of  Father 
se  kindly  nature  is  better  fitted  for  gentle  conversion  thaji 
cis,  or  thy  still  sterner  chaplain,  Torquemada.  Thy  kind- 
ined  thee  the  love  of  this  misguided  one ;  and  if  any  one 
;nt  influence,  to  convert  by  other  than  sharp  means,  it  can 
self." 

Evas  not  long  undecided.  Her  heart  felt  that  to  turn  Marie 
aess  and  perdition  by  kindneBs  and  affection  would  be 
nore  acceptable  to  the  Virgin  (her  own  peculiar  saint)  than 
B  blood,  and  she  answered  with  animation,  "  Then  so  it 
>rdinand  ;  I  fear  me,  alas  I  thaX  there  will  be  little  reason 
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to  prevaricate,  to  deny  all  spiritual  aocees  to  her.  Thy  report,  com- 
bined with  my  terrified  Catherine's,  gives  me  but  little  hope  for  health 
or  reason.  But  should  she  indeed  recover,  trust  me  she  shall  be 
happy  yet." 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  guards  as  they  beheld  their 
sovereign  fearlessly  enter  the  chamber  of  a  proclaimed  Jewess — a 
word  in  their  minds  synonymous  with  the  lowest,  most  degraded  rank 
.  of  being ;  and  yet  more,  to  hear  and  perceive  that  she  herself  was  ad- 
ministering relief.     The  attendants  of  Isabella — ^whose  curiosity  was 
now  more  than  satisfied,  for  the  tale  had  been  repeated  with  the  usual 
exaggerations,  even  to  a  belief  that  she  had  used  the  arts  of  sorcery  on 
Morales — ^huddled  together  in  groups,  heaping  every   opprobrious 
epithet  upon  her,  and  accusing  her  of  exposing  them  to  all  the  horrors 
of  purgatory  by  contaminating  them  with  her  presence.     And  as  the 
sovereign  reappeared  in  her  saloon  with  the  leech  Benedicto,  whose 
aid  she  had  summoned,  there  were  many  who  ventured  to  conjure  her 
not  to  expose  herself  to  such  pollution  as  the  tending  of  a  Jewess — to 
leave  her  to  the  fate  her  fraud  so  merited.     Even  Catherine,  finding 
to  disbelieve  the  tale  any  longer  was  impossible,  and  awed  and  terrified 
at  the  mysterious  words  of  her  companions,  which  told  of  danger  to 
her  beloved  mistress,  flung  herself  on  her  knees  before  her,  clasping 
her  robe  to  detain  her  from  again  seeking  the  chamber  of  Marie. 
Then  was  the  moment  for  a  painter  to  have  seized  on  the  face  and 
form  of  Isabella !     Her  eye  flashed  till  its  very  color  was  undistin- 
guishable,  her  lip  curled,  every  feature — ^usually  so  mild  and  feminine 
— w&Q  so   transformed  by  indignation  into  majesty  and  unutterable 
scorn  as  scarcely  to  have  been  recognized.     Her  slight  and  graceful 
form  dilated  till  the  very  boldest  cowered  before  her,  even  before  she 
spoke ;  for  never  had  they  so  encountered  her  reproof: — 

"  Are  ye  women  ?"  she  said  at  length,  in  the  quiet,  concentrated 
tone  of  strong  emotion ;  "  or  are  we  deceived  as  to  the  meaning  of 
your  words  ?  Pollution !  Are  we  to  see  a  young,  unhappy  being 
perish  for  want  of  sympathy  and  succor,  because — ^forsooth — she  is  a 
Jewess  ?  Danger  to  our  soul !  We  should  indeed  fear  it ;  did  we 
'J  leave  her  to  die,  without  one  eflbrt  to  restore  health  to  the  frame,  and 
the  peace  of  Christ  to  the  mind  !  Has  every  spark  of  woman's  nature 
faded  from  yotu*  hearts,  that  ye  can  speak  thus?  If  for  yourselves 
you  fear,  tend  her  not,  approach  her  not — ^we  will  ourselves  give  her 
the  aid  she  needs.  And  as  for  thee,"  she  continued  severely,  as  she 
forced   the  now  trembling  Catherine  to  stand  upright  before  her,. 
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"  whose  energy  to  eerve  Marie  we  loved  and  applanded ;  cliild  as  thon 
art,  must  thou  too  speak  of  pollntioti }  But  example  maj  have  done 
this.  Follow  me,  minion ;  and  then  talk  of  pollutioa  if  thou  canst  I'' 
And  with  a  swift  step  Uabella  led  the  way  to  the  chamber  of  Marie. 

"Behold  !"  she  said  emphatically,  as  she  pointed  to  the  unhappy 
BufFerer,  who,  though  restored  to  life,  was  etiU  ntterly  uncoDBcions 
where  she  was  or  who  surrounded  her ;  her  cheek  and  brow  white 
and  damp ;  her  large  eye  lustreless  and  wandering ;  her  lip  and 
eyelid  quivering  convulsively ;  her  whole  appearance  proving  too 
painfully  that  reason  had  indeed,  for  the  time,  fled.  The  soul  had 
been  strong  till  the  dread  words  were  said ;  but  the  reaction  had  been 
too  much  for  either  frame  or  mind.  "  Catherine!  thou  hast  seen  her 
in  her  beauty,  the  cherished,  the  beloved  of  all  who  knew  her — seen 
her  when  no  loveliness  could  mate  with  hers.  Thon  seest  now  the 
wreck  that  misery  has  made,  though  she  has  numbered  but  few  more 
years  than  thou  hast  I  Detest,  abhor,  avoid  her  faith — for  that  we 
command  thee ;  but  her  sex,  her  sorrow,  have  a  claim  to  sympathy 
and  aid,  which  not  even  her  race  can  remove.  Jewess  though  she 
be,  if  thou  can  look  on  her  thus,  and  still  speak  of  pollution  and  dan- 
ger, thou  art  not  what  we  deemed  thee  t" 

Struck  to  the  heart,  alike  by  the  marked  display  of  a  mistress  she 
idolized  and  the  sympathy  her  better  nature  really  felt  for  Marie,  Cath- 
erine sunk  on  her  knees  by  the  conch,  and  burst  into  tears.  Isabella 
watched  her  till  her  unusual  indignation  subsided,  and  then  said  more 
kindly,  "It  is  enough;  go,  Catherine,  If  we  judge  thee  rightly  thon 
wilt  not  easily  forget  this  lesson  I  Again  I  bid  thee  abhor  her  faith ; 
bat  seek  to  win  her  to  the  right  path,  by  gentleness  and  love,  not  pre- 
judice and  hate." 

"  Oh  1  let  me  tarry  here  and  tend  her,  my  gracious  Sovereign,"  im- 
plored Catherine,  again  clasping  leabella^s  robe  and  looking  beseech- 
ingly in  her  face — but  from  a  very  different  feeling  to  the  prompter 
of  the  same  action  a  few  minutes  before — "  O  madam,  do  not  send 
me  from  her  !  I  will  be  so  gentle,  so  active — watch,  tend,  serve ; 
only  say  your  Grace's  bidding,  and  I  will  do  it,  if  I  stood  by  her 
aloQe !" 

"  My  bidding  would  be  but  the  promptings  of  thine  own  heart,  my 
girl,"  replied  the  queen,  fondly,  for  she  saw  the  desired  impression 
had  been  made.  '*  If  I  need  thee — which  I  may  do — I  will  call  upon 
thee ;  but  now  tliou  canst  do  nothing  but  think  kindly,  and  judge 
mercifully — important  work  indeed,  if  thou  wouldst  serve  an  erring 
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and  unliappy  fellow-creature,  with  heart  as  well  as  hand.  But  now 
go  :  nay,  not  so  sorrowfully  ;  thy  momentary  fault  is  forgiven,"  she 
added,  kindly,  as  she  extended  her  hand  toward  the  evidently  pained 
and  penitent  maiden,  who  raised  it  gratefully  and  reverentially  to  her 
lips,  and  thoughtfully  withdrew. 

It  was  not,  however,  with  her  attendants  only,  this  generous  and 
high-minded  princess  had  to  contend — with  them  her  example  was 
enough ;  but  the  task  was  mnch  more  difficult,  when  the  following 
day,  as  King  Ferdinand  had  anticipated,  brought  the  stern  sub-prior 
of  St.  Francis  to  demand,  in  the  Church's  name,  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  Marie.  But  Isabella's  decision  once  formed  never  wavered. 
Marie  was  under  her  protection,  she  said — an  erring  indeed,  but  an 
unhappy  young  creature,  who,  by  her  very  confession,  had  thrown 
herself  on  the  mercy  of  her  sovereign — and  she  would  not  deliver  up 
the  charge.'  In  vain  the  prior  urged  the  abomination  of  a  Jewess  re- 
siding under  her  very  roof — ^the  danger  to  her  soul  should  she  be 
tempted  to  associate  with  her,  and  that  granting  protection  to  an 
avowed  and  blaspheming  unbeliever  must  expose  her  to  the  suspicions, 
or  at  least  the  censure,  of  the  Church.  Isabella  was  inexorable.  To 
his  first  and  second  clause  she  quietly  answered  as  she  had  done  to 
her  own  attendants;  his  third  only  produced  a  calm  and  fearless  smile. 
She  knew  too  well,  as  did  the  prior  also,  though  for  the  time  he  chose 
to  forget  it,  that  her  character  for  munificent  and  heartfelt  piety  was 
too  well  established,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  throughout  Europe,  to  be 
shaken  even  by  the  protection  of  a  Jewess.  Father  Francis  then  so- 
licited to  see  her  ;  but  even  this  point  he  could  not  gain.  Isabella 
had,  alas  I  no  need  to  equivocate  as  to  the  reason  of  his  non-admission 
to  Marie.  Keason  had  indeed  returned,  and  with  it  the  full  sense  of 
the  dangers  she  had  drawn  upon  herself;  but  neither  frame  nor  mind 
was  in  a  state  to- encounter  such  an  interview  as  the  prior  demanded. 

The  severity  of  Father  Francis  originated,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, neither  in  weak  intellect  nor  selfish  superstition.  Toward 
himself,  indeed  he  never  relented  either  in  severity  or  discipline ;  to- 
ward others,  benevolence  and  humanity  very  often  gained  ascendency ; 
and  something  very  like  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eye  as  Isabella  forcibly 
portrayed  the  state  in  which  Marie  still  remained.  And  when  she 
concluded,  by  frankly  imparting  her  intention,  if  health  were  indeed 
restored,  to  leave  no  means  untried — even  to  pursue  some  degree  of 
severity  if  nothing  else  would  do — ^to  wean  her  from  her  mistaken 
faith,  he  not  only  abandoned  his  prenous  intentions,  but  commended 
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and  blessed  the  nobler  purpose  of  his  sovereign.  To  his  request  that 
Mai*ie  might  be  restrained  from  all  intercourse  with  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  Isabella's  female  court — ^in  fact,  associate  with  none  but  strict 
and  uncompromising  Catholics — ^the  queen  readily  acceded;  and 
moreover,  granted  him  full  permission  to  examine  the  mansion  of  Don 
Ferdinand  Morales,  that  any  books  or  articles  of  dangerous  or  heret- 
ical import  might  be  discovered  and  destroyed. 

With  these  concessions  Father  Francis  left  his  sovereign,  affected  at 
her  goodness  and  astonished  at  her  influence  on  himself.  He  had  en- 
tered her  presence  believing  nothing  could  change  the  severity  of  liis 
intentions  or  the  harshness  of  his  feelings ;  he  left  her  with  the  one  en- 
tirely renounced,  and  the  other  utterly  subdued. 

Such  was  the  triumph  over  prejudice  achieved  by  the  lofty-minded  and 
generous  woman,  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Castile.  And  yet,  though 
every  history  of  the  time  unites  in  so  portraying  her;  though  her 
individual  character  was  the  noblest,  the  most  magnanimous,  the  most 
complete  union  of  masculine  intellect  with  perfect  womanliood  ever 
traced  on  the  pages  of  the  past ;  though  under  her  public  adminis- 
tration her  kingdom  stood  forth  the  noblest,  the  most  refined,  most 
generous,  ay,  and  the  freest,  alike  in  national  position  as  in  individual 
sentiment,  amongst  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Isabella's  was  the  fated 
hand  to  sigu  two  edicts,*  whose  consequences  extinguished  the  lustre, 
diminished  the  virtues,  enslaved  the  sentiments,  checked  the  com-  \ 

merce,  and  in  a  word  deteriorated  the  whole  character  of  Spain. 

For  fourteen  days  affiairs  remained  the  same.     At  the  end  of  that 
period  the  castle  and  city  of  Segovia  were  thrown  anew  into  a  state  of 
the  wildest  excitement  by  a  most  mysterious  occurrence — Marie  had 
disappeared. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

**  Meekly  had  he  bowed  and  prayed, 
As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid; 
And  while  before  tne  prior  kneeling, 
His  heart  was  weaned  from  earthly  feeling : 
No  more  reproach,  no  more  despair — 

No  thought  bat  heaven,  no  word  bnt  prayer.**  ^ 

Bybon. 

Tims  passed  slowly  on,  and  no  proof  appeared  to  clear  Arthur  Stan- 
ley's fame.  All  that  man's  judgment  could  counsel  was  adopted — 
secret  measures  were  taken  throughout  Spain  for  the  apprehension  of 


*  The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  expulsion  of  the  Jews. 
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any  individtial  suspected  of  murder,  or  even  of  criminal  deeds ;  con- 
stant prayers  offered  up,  that  if  Arthur  Stanley  were  not  the  real 
murderer,  proofs  of  his  innocence  might  be  made  so  evident  that  not 
even  his  greatest  enemy  could  doubt  any  longer ;  but  all  seemed  of 
no  avail.  Week  after  week  passed,  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
most  mysterious  occurrence,  affairs  remained  the  same.  So  strong 
was  the  belief  of  the  nobles  in  his  innocence,  that  the  most  strenuous 
exertions,  were  made  in  his  favor ;  but,  strong  as  Ferdinand's  own  wish 
was  to  save  liim,  his  love  of  justice  was  still  stronger;  though  the  tes- 
timony of  Don  Luis  might  be  set  aside,  calm  deliberation  on  all  the 
evidence  against  him  marked  it  as  sufficiently  strong  to  have  sen- 
tenced any  other  so  accused  at  once.  The  resolute  determination  to 
purge  their  kingdom  from  the  black  crimes  of  former  years,  which 
both  sovereigns  felt  and  unitedly  acted  upon,  urged  them  to  conquer 
every  private  wish  and  feeling,  rather  than  depart  from  the  line  laid 
down.  The  usual  dispensers  of  justice,  the  Santa  Hermandad — men 
chosen  by  their  brother  citizens  for  their  lucid  judgment,  clearness  of 
perception,  and  utter  absence  of  all  overplus  of  chivalrous  feeling  in 
matters  of  cool  dispassionate  reasoning — were  unanimous  in  their  be- 
lief in  the  prisoner's  guilt,  and  only  acquiesced  in  the  month's  reprieve, 
because  it  was  Isabella's  wish.  Against  their  verdict  what  could  be 
brought  foward  ?  In  reality  nothing  but  the  prisoner's  own  strongly 
attested  innocence — an  attestation  most  forcible  in  the  minds  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  nobles,  but  of  no  weight  whatever  to  men  accus- 
tomed to  weigh,  and  examine,  and  cross-examine,  and  decide  on  proof, 
or  at  least  from  analogy,  and  never  from  an  attestation,  which  the 
greatest  criminals  might  as  forcibly  make.  The  power  and  election 
of  these  men  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  confirmed.  How  could  they, 
then,  interfere  in  the  present  case,  and  shackle  the  judgment  which 
they  had  endowed  with  authority,  dispute  and  deny  the  sentence' they 
had  previously  given  permission  to  pronounce  ?  Pardon  they  might, 
and  restore  to  life  and  liberty ;  but  the  very  act  of  pronouncing  par- 
don supposed  belief  in  and  proclamation  of  guilt.  There  was  but  one 
thing  which  could  save  him  and  satisfy  justice,  and  that  was  the  sen- 
tence of  "  not  guilty.*'  For  this  reason  Ferdinand  refused  every  peti- 
tion for  Stanley's  reprieve,  hoping  indeed,  spite  of  all  reason,  that  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour  evidence  of  his  innocence  would  and  must  appear. 
Stanley  himself  had  no  such  hope.  All  his  better  and  higher  nature 
had  been  called  forth  by  the  awful  and  mysterious  death  of  Morales, 
dealt  too  by  his  own  sword — that  sword  which,  in  his  wild  passions, 
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.n&Uy  prayed  might  shed  his  blood.  The  film  of  paa- 
opped  alike  from  mental  and  bodily  vision.  He  beheld  hia 
iUngs  in  their  tme  light,  and  knew  himself  in  tbonght  a 

He  would  have  sacrificed  life  itself,  coold  he  bat  have  re- 

ords  of  insult  offered  to  one  so  noble ;  not  for  the  danger 
rom  their  threatening  nature,  but  for  the  injurioos  injus- 
>  the  man  from  whom  he  had  received  a  hundred  actfl  of 
rusive  kindnesses,  and  whom  he  had  once  revered  as  the 
verjthing  virtuous  and  noble — services  which  Morftles 
)d  him,  felt  gratefully  perhaps  at  the  time,  but  forgotten 
■ption  of  thouglit  or  press  of  occupation  during  his  sojourn 
)w  rushed  back  upon  him,  marking  him  ingrate  as  well  as 
All  that  had  happened  he  regarded  as  divine  judgment 
)ken,  unacted,  but  not  the  leas  encouraged  sin.  The  fact 
»rd  had  done  the  deed,  convinced  him  that  his  destruction 
innived  at,  us  well  as  that  of  Morales.  A  suspicion  as  to 
r  if  not  the  actual  doer  of  the  deed,  had  indeed  taken  pos- 
jm;  but  it  was  an  idea  so  wild,  so  unfounded,  that  he 
ivo  it  words. 

I  idea  of  death,  and  such  a  death,  his  whole  soul  indeed 
<ut  to  avert  it  seemed  so  utterly  impossible,  that  he  bent  hia 
:  unceasingly  to  its  anticipation ;  and  with  the  spiritual  aid 

and  feeling  Father  Francis,  in  some  degree  succeeded. 
:he  horror  of  his  personal  fate  alone  which  bade  him  so 

death.  Marie  was  free  once  more ;  nay,  had  from  the 
her  droad  avowal — made,  he  intuitively  felt,  to  save  him— 
possible,  dearer,  more  paseioiiatdly  loved  than  before, 
ow  terrible  is  the  anticipation  of  early  death  to  those  that 
only  trial  which  bids  even  the  most  truly  spiritual,  yet 
rth  still  hutnan  heart,  forget  that  if  earth  is  loved  and 
'en  must  be  loveUer  still. 

)Q  Felix  d'Estaban,  his  friendly  warder,  he  heard  of  Isa- 
ane  intentions  toward  her ;  that  her  senses  had  been  r&- 
she  was,  to  all  appearance,  the  same  in  health  as  she  had 
ler  husband's  death ;  only  evidently  suffering  more,  which 
isily  accounted  for  from  the  changed  pOBition  in  which  the 
of  her  unbelief  had  placed  her  with  all  the  members  of 
>nrt;  that  the  only  agitation  she  had  evinced  was,  when 
with  a  visit  from  Father  Francis — who,  finding  nothing 
Ion  of  Don  Ferdinand  Morales  to  confirm  the  truth  of  her 
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confession,  had  declared  his  conviction  that  there  must  be  some  se- 
cret chamber  destined  for  her  especial  use.  As  if  shrinking  from  the 
interview  he  demanded,  Marie  had  said  to  the  Senora,  to  whose  care 
she  had  been  intrusted — "  He  need  not  seek  me  to  obtain  this  infer- 
mation.  For  mj  husband's  sake  alone  I  concealed  the  faith  in  which 
I  glory.  Let  Father  Francis  remove  a  sliding  panel  beneath  the 
tapestry  behind  the  couch  in  my  sleeping  apartment,  and  he  will  find 
not  only  all  he  seeks,  but  the  surest  p^of  of  my  husband's  care  and 
tenderness  for  me,  unbeliever  though  he  might  deem  me." 

The  discovery  of  this  secret  closet,  Don  Felix  continued,  had  caus- 
ed much  marvel  throughout  the  court.     Where  Morales  had  found 
her,  or  how  he  could  have  reconciled  his  conscience  not  only  to  make 
her  his  wife,  but  permit  her  the  free  exercise  of  a  religion  accursed 
in  the  sight  both  of  God  and  man,  under  his  own  roof,  were  questions 
impossible  to  solve,  or  reconcile  with  the  character  of  orthodox  Ca- 
tholicism he  had  so  long  borne.     The  examination  had  been  conducted 
with  the  Oliurch's  usual  secrecy  ;  the  volumes  of  heresy  and  unbelief 
(it  did  not  signify  that  the  word  of*  Q-od  was  amongst  them)  burnt ; 
the  silver  lamps  and  other  ornaments  melted  down,  to  enrich,  by  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  the  church  of  St.  Francis ;  the  recess  itself  puri- 
fied  with  incense  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water ;  the  sign  of  the 
cross  deeply  burnt  in  the  walls ;  and  the  panel  which  formed  the  se- 
cret entrance  firmly  fastened  up,  that  its  very  existence  should   be 
forgotten.     The  matter,  however,  Don  Felix  added,  was  not  publicly 
spoken  of,  as  both  the  king  and  queen,  in  conjunction  with  the  sub- 
prior,  seemed  to  wish  all  that  had  passed,  in  which  Donna  Marie 
was  concerned,  should  be  gradually  forgotten.     Don  Ferdinand's  vast 
possessions  had,  in  consequence  of  his  widow's  being  an  unbeliever, 
and  so  having  no  power  to  inherit,  reverted  to  the  crown ;  but  in 
case  of  Marie's  conversion,  of  which  Don  Felix  appeared  to  entertain 
little  doubt,  the  greater  part  would  be  restored  to  her.     Till  then, 
Marie  was  kept  in  strict  confinement  in  the  palace ;  but  all  harsher 
measures  Isabella  had  resolved  to  avoid. 

This  intelligence  relieved  Stanley's  mind  of  one  painful  dread, 
while  it  unconsciously  increased  his  wish  to  live.  Marie  free  I  a 
Catholic  I  what  could  come  between  them  then  ?  Must  she  not  love 
him,  else  why  seek  to  save  him  ?  And  then  again  the  mystery  dark- 
ened round  her.  A  wild  suspicion  as  to  the  real  reason  of  her  having 
wedded  Ferdinand,  had  flitted  across  his  mind;  but  the  words  of 
Estaban,  so  minutely  repeated,  seemed  to  banish  it  entirely;  they  aj- 
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Iiided  bnt  to  her  husband's  forbearing  tenderaese,  felt  the  more  in- 
teDselyirom  its  being  extended  by  a  zealouB  Catholic  to  one  of  a  race 
uBiially  so  contemned  and  hated.  In  vain  he  tried  to  reconcile  the 
seeming  incouBietoncy  of  her  condact ;  his  thoughts  only  became  the 
more  confuBed  and  painful,  till  even  the  remembrance  of  her  self- 
devotion  lost  its  power  to  soothe  or  to  allay  them. 

When  Don  Felix  again  visited  hie  prisoner,  his  countenance  was  bo 
expressive  of  consternation,  that  Stanley  had  Bcarcelj  power  to  ask 
what  had  occurred.  Marie  had  disappeared  from  the  castle  so 
strangely  and  mysteriously,  that  not  a  trace  orclne  could  be  discovered 
of  her  path.  Consternation  reigned  within  the  palace ;  the  king  was 
full  of  wrath  at  the  insult  offered  to  his  power;  the  queen  even  more 
grieved  than  angry.  The  guards  Btationed  without  the  chamber  had 
declared  on  oath  that  no  one  had  passed  them ;  the  Senoras  Leon  and 
Pas,  who  slept  in  the  room  adjoining,  could  tell  nothing  wherewith 
to  explain  the  mystery.  In  the  first  paroxysm  of  alarm  they  had  de- 
clared the  night  had  pasaed  as  usual ;  but  on  cooler  reflection  they  re- 
membered starting  from  their  sleep  with  the  impression  of  a  smother- 
ed cry,  which  having  mingled  with  their  dreams,  and  not  being  re- 
peated, they  had  believed  mere  fancy.  And  this  faint  sonnd  was  the 
only  sign,  the  only  trace  that  her  departure  was  not  a  voluntary  act. 

"  Father  Francis !  the  arm  of  the  Church  I"  gasped  Stanley,  as  Don 
Felix  paused  in  his  recital,  astonished  at  the  effect  of  his  words  on  the 
prisoner,  whose  very  respiration  seemed  impeded. 

"  Father  Francis  has  solemnly  sworn,"  he  replied, "  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  brethren  had  connived  at  an  act  of  such  especial  disre- 
Bpect  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  of  injustice  toward  the  queen. 
Torquemada  is  still  absent,  or  suspicion  might  rest  on  him — he  is  stem 
enough  even  for  such  a  deed ;  bnt  how  could  even  he  have  withdrawn 
her  from  the  castle  without  discovery?" 

"  Can  she  not  have  departed  voluntarily?"  inquired  Stanley,  with 
sudden  hope.  "  The  cry  you  mention  may  indeed  have  been  but 
fancy.  Is  it  not  likely  that  fear  as  to  her  fate  may  have  prompted 
her  to  seek  safety  in  flight  ?" 

"  Her  Grace  thinks  not,  else  some  clue  as  to  her  path  must,  ere 
this,  have  been  discovered.  Besides,  escape  was  literally  impossible 
without  the  aid  of  magic,  which,  however,  her  accursed  race  know  well 
how  to  use.  The  guards  must  have  seen  her,  had  she  passed  her  own 
threshold  in  any  human  form.  The  casement  was  untouched,  remain- 
ing exactly  as  the  Senora  Leon  secured  it  with  her  own  hand  the  pre- 
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ceding  evening ;  and,  even  had  she  thence  descended  to  the  ground, 
fihe  could  have  gone  no  further  from  the  high  and  guarded  walls.  It 
may  be  magic :  if  so,  and  the  devil  hides  himself  in  so  fair  a  form, 
the  saints  preserve  us !  for  we  know  not  in  whom  next  he  will  be  hid." 
So  spoke,  gravely,  seriously,  undoubtingly,  a  wise  and  thoughtful 
Spanish  noble,  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  so  then  thought  the 
whole  European  world.  Stanley  scarcely  heard  the  last  words ;  for 
in  his  mind,  however  sorcery  might  be  synonymous  with  Judaufftj 
it  certainly  was  not  with  Marie  ;  and  he  could  only  realize  the  fact 
of  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  voluntary  flight. 

"  Had  the  queen  seen  her  since  her  trial  ?"  he  inquired. 

^^  She  had  not ;  a  fact  which  deepens  her  distress ;  for  she  fancies 
had  Marie  been  nearer  her  person,  and  aware  of  the  iuU  extent  of 
her  merciful  intentions,  this  might  have  been  averted.  She  believes 
that  the  smothered  cry  alluded  to  was  really  Donna  Marie's ;  but  if  so, 
what  the  dark  power  is,  which  has  so  trampled  on  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, is  plunged  in  as  impenetrable  mystery  as  everything  else,  in 
which  Donna  Marie  has  been  concerned." 

**  Even  the  same  dark  power  which  seeks  my  destruction,  and  laid 
Morales  low,*'  replied  Stanley,  more  as  if  thinking  aloud  than  address- 
ing his  companion ;  "  and  when  the  clue  to  one  mystery  is  found,  the 
rest  will  follow.  Some  fiend  from  hell  is  at  work  around  us.  Mora- 
les is  gone,  Marie  has  followed,  and  I  shall  be  the  next;  and 
then,  perhaps,  the  demon's  reign  will  end,  and  the  saints  of  heaven 
triumph." 

"  Would  to  heaven  a  Jewess  had  never  come  amongst  us,"  was  the 
rejoinder ;  there  is  always  evil  in  their  train."  And  the  blood  rushed 
to  Arthur's  cheek,  his  hand  involuntarily  clenched,  and  his  eye  glanced 
defiance  toward  Don  Felix,  as  if,  even  at  such  a  moment,  insult  even 
in  thought  toward  Marie  should  not  pass  unquestioned ;  but  he  re- 
strained himself,  and  the  emotion  was  unnoticed. 

From  that  day  so  engrossed  were  the  thoughts  of  the  prisoner 
with  vain  speculations  as  to  the  fate  of  Marie,  that  the  fact  of  his  own 
position  remaining  the  same,  and  his  hours  of  life  waning  fast,  seem- 
■ed  actually  unheeded.  From  Don  Felix,  in  various  visits,  he  heard 
that  Marie  was  no  longer  publicly  spoken  of;  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned alike  by  her  avowal  and  disappearance  was  fast  fading  from 
the  imagination  of  the  populace.  The  public  jousts  and  festivals  in- 
tended to  celebrate  the  visit  of  the  sovereigns,  but  which  Morales's 
death  and  the  events  ensuing  had  so  painfully  suspended,  were  recom- 
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D  flocked  to  them,  as  glad  to  escape  from  the  moum- 
which  had  held  Bway  bo  long. 

tliree  days  intervened  ere  the  expiration  of  the  given 
li  day  did  the  Bub-prior  of  St.  Francis  pass  with  the 
)g,  comforting,  and  Btrengthening  him  for  the  dread 

which  it  was  now  too  evident  hie  sodI  must  pass  to 
I  with  difScnlty  and  pain,  that  Stanley  conld  even 

think  of  Harie,  ae  to  prepare  himself  with  fitting 
ility  for  the  fate  impending ;  but  die  warm  sympathy 
is,  whose  fine  feelings  had  never  been  blunted  by  a 
ion,  won  him  to  listen  and  to  join  in  his  prayers,  and, 
g  his  thoughts  from  their  earthly  resting,  raised  them 
'hich,  if  he  truly  repented  of  sin,  the  good  father  as- 
ist  opening  for  him.  Under  the  inviolable  seal  of 
ir  acknowledged  his  deep  and  long-cherished  love  for 
e  to  her  husband,  which  naturally  followed  the  dis- 
u-riage,  and  the  evil  passions  thence  arising ;  but  he 
Q  the  reiteration  of  his  innocence ;  adding,  that  he 
1  an  with  his  death.  The  sentence  was  just  accord- 
ances against  him.  Had  he  himself  been  amongst  his- 
Bntence  would  have  been  the  same.  Yet  still  he  waft 
ither  Francis  so  believed  him  that,  after  pronounc- 
d  blessing,  he  hastened  Irom  the  prisoner  to  the  king 
onger  reprieve.  But  Ferdinand,  though  more  moved 
ital  than  be  choose  to  display,  remained  firm ;  he  had 
gly  word  to  the  chief  of  the  Santa  Hermaudad  that 
ice  shonid  not  be  waived  without  proof  of  innocence, 

draw  back.  One  chance  only  he  granted,  urged  t» 
istible  impulse,  which  how  often  comes  we  know  not 
lie  event  marks  it  as  the  whisper  of  some  guardian 
oked  into  the  futurity  concealed  from  us.     The  hour 

had  been  originally  fixed  for  the  sixth  hour  of  the 
postponed  till  noon, 
lawned,  and  with  its  first  beams  came  Father  Francis 

He  found  him  calm  and  resigned:  his  last  thought 
commend  Marie,  if  ever  fonud,  to  the  holy  father's 
aim  to  deal  gently  and  mercifully  with  a  spirit  so- 
1   her  to  the  sole  foantain  of  peace  by  Jdndness,  not 

tell  her  how  faithfully  he  had  loved  her  to  the  last, 
itber  Francis  promised — ay,  even  to  protect,  if  pos- 
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sible,  an  unbeliever.  And  Stanley  once  more  knelt  in  prayer,  every 
earthly  thought  at  rest.  The  last  quarter-bell  had  chimed ;  and  ere  it 
ceased,  the  step  of  Don  Felix  was  heard  in  the  passage,  followed  by 
the  heavy  tramp  of  the  guard.  The  prior  looked  eagerly  in  the 
noble's  countenance  as  he  entered,  hoping  even  then  to  read  reprieve 
but  the  stem  yet  sad  solemnity  on  Don  Felix's  face  betrayed  the  hope 
was  vain.  The  hour  had  indeed  come,  and  Arthur  Stanley  was  led 
forth  to  death ! 

{^Tobe  continued,) 


A  BLESSING. 

A  UTTLE  child  hath  blessed  me : 

I  wonder  what  it  means ! 
It  seems  a  brighter  blessing 

Than  a  bishop's  or  a  queen's. 
In  her  snowy  nightgown  drest. 

Standing  up  to  be  carest, 
Softly  lisping  in  my  ear 

Pretty  words, — ^^  God  bless  you,"dear." 

They  fill  my  heart  with  wonder  : 

Of  God  what  can  she  know  ? 
She  cannot  tell  the  meaning 

Of  the  words  that  please  me  so. 
Like  the  church's  silver  bell. 

Winning  souls  to  heaven  from  hell, 
Knowing  not  what  glory  lives 

In  the  message  that  it  gives. 

It  is  so  sweet  to  hear  her, — 

Her  rosy  mouth  to  see 
Form  the  pretty  syllables 

That  give  such  joy  to  me. 
like  a  little  mocking-bird. 

Deftly  she  repeats  each  word ; 
But  they  sink  into  my  breast, 

And  I  know  that  I  am  blest. — Oood  Words. 
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are  mortal,  and  tlierefore  do  not  know  the  nature  of 
\  how  the  God  of  the  universe  reveals  flimaelf  to  man ; 
i  matter  quite  as  ignorant  as  one  bom  blind  is  of  the 
eing  objeots  at  a  distance  by  sight ;  we  know,  however, 
ireseions  of  Scripture,  that  there  are  different  degrees  of 
prophecy,  and  that  the  seers  were  not  all  alike  in  their 
racter ;  but  without  entering  into  a  classification  of  the 
as  of  prophecy,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  pointing 
division.  There  are  generally  but  two  ways  possible  of 
Being  holding  oommunion  with  man ;  first,  by  the 
escending  from  His  infinite  height  to  man,  and  making 
jivable  to  him,  by  means  of  man's  natural  senses ;  or, 
raising  man  to  Himself  in  enduing  him  with  new  and 
s  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  perceive  his  Maker.  AH  the 
id  prophets  have  enjoyed  the  Divine  presence,  and 
I's  communications  in  the  first  way,  except  Moses,  who 
[fabbi  whose  prophecy  was  according  to  the  second  mode. 
ses  was  not  always  of  equal  eminence  :  in  the  beginning 
)f  the  burning  busli,  when  he  turned  aside  to  see  why  the 
burned,  he  had  no  higher  perception  than  other  prophets 
lation  of  that  vision  ;  his  advance  to  pre-eminence  wta 
t  when,  after  putting  him  Lq  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  God 
.imself  to  him,  and  proclaimed  to  him  the  name  of  the 
1  attained  the  highest  exaltation  in  prophecy.     Here  the 

■  Moses  reached  the  utmost  perfection  of  a  created  being, 
le  whole  infinity  of  God  as  one  person,  not  in  essence 

■  the  word  ""JD  "  my  face  "),  but  His  existence  and  infinite 
[pressed  by  '313  ^3  "  all  my  goodness")  enveloped  in 
pressed  by  "hinK   "  my  back  pai-ts  "),    Exod.  xxxiv.  19, 

can  form  uo  idea  whatever  of  Moses'  perception,  be- 
a  not  such  senses  as  he  was  endued  with  ;  we  are  sure  of 
lis  revelation,  but  know  nothing  of  its  nature ;  we  may> 
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however,  investigate,  by  the  aid  of  Scripture,  the  nature  of  prophecy 
of  all  the  other  Nebiim,  since  they  obtained  all  the  communications 
which  God  vouchsafed  to  give  them  by  such  natural  senses  as  our 
own. 

XIV.  The  chief  object  of  the  Mosaic  religion  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  perfect  unity  of  God  as  one  person,  revealed  in  the  most  sacred 
substantive  name  "n  which  we  could  not  otherwise  have  known, 
except  by  the  teaching  of  such  a  prophet  as  Moses. 

XV.  I  remarked  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  idea  which  reason 
naturally  leads  us  to  form  of  God,  is  more  of  a  plural  than  a  singular 
subject.  I  also  endeavored  to  show,  that  since  the  infinity  of  each  of 
the  Divine  attributes  is  above  our  conception,  we  can  have  no  other 
idea  but  of  a  multitude  of  parts  which  we  have  repeatedly  presented 
to  our  mind  until  their  number  surpasses  our  conception.  I  steadily 
adhere  to  this  opinion,  adding  now,  in  farther  elucidation  of  it,  that 
the  idea  of  a  plurality  in  the  Deity  is  not  only  produced  in  our  mind 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  Divine  attributes  which  we  cannot  compass 
with  our  conception  ;  but  also  by  their  infinite  aggregation  into  one 
whole.     I  will  illustrate  this  as  briefiy  as  possible. 

XVI.  The  usage  of  language  obliges  us  to  apply  to  God  numer- 
ous adjectives,  such  as  good,  wise,  great,  merciful,  etc.,  all  of  which 
expressions  are  not  strictly  correct,  on  two  grounds.  First,  every 
quality  denotes  the  possession  of  a  subject;  the  sun,  for  example^ 
possesses  the  quality  of  being  luminous ;  now,  every  possessor  of  a 
thing  is  as  well  active  in  possessing  it,  as  passive  in  being  possessed 
by  it ;  but  no  passive  state  can  be  attributed  to  God.  He  is  the  act- 
ive power,  and  can  be  actuated  by  nothing.  Secondly,  every  quality 
is  the  effect  of  the  subject,  which  is  its  cause ;  thus,  the  snow  is  the 
cause  of  humidity,  which  is  its  effect.  Now,  all  created  beings,  hav- 
ing had  another  cause  for  their  existence,  can  have  qualities  operating 
as  their  causes  from  their  beginning ;  but  God,  who  is  the  first  cause, 
and  whose  attributes  are  all,  like  Himself,  unprecedented  by  any 
other  cause,  cannot  possess  qualities  which  in  Sim  would  be  uncaus- 
ed effects.  Moreover,  we  cannot  correctly  attribute  to  God  any  qual- 
ity as  the  predicate  of  a  subject,  unless  we  are  at  the  same  time  able 
to  make  of  the  subject  a  predicate ;  we  may  say  with  propriety,  "  God 
is  the  wisdom, "  because  we  can  reverse  the  proposition,  "  The  wis- 
dom is  God. "  But,  how  can  we  by  mere  reason  form  a  true  idea  of 
the  unity  of  God  ?  We  can  easily  say,  that  one  man  has  many  qual- 
ities, because  the  qualities  are  not  the  man  ;  but  as  tlie  attributes  of 
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iself,  bow  can  we  have  any  other  conception  of  Him 
Be  plurality  t  "We  can,  indeed,  have  a  conviction 
t  as  our  mind  cannot  range  over  His  attribates 
Suite  magnitude  nor  in  the  aggregation  of  their  num- 
sonception  of  Him  cannot  but  be  of  an  indefinite 
that  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  all  enlightened 
J  express  their  idea  of  God  in  the  singular  number ; 
^e  language  of  their  conviction,  but  not  of  their 
,  moreover,  is  the  reason  of  the  word  cn^  being 
teucb  when  speaking  of  the  tme  God ;  for  as  there 
;o  words  for  convictions  of  the  mind,  but  of  percep- 
'ticular  Divine  logic  with  which  it  was  written,  has 
3\~6k,  not  as  if  stamped  to  signify  a  singular  name, 
ays  a  plural  word,  and  yet  to  convey,  with  the  con- 
'ords,  the  idea  of  One  God.  We  find  in  the  Bible 
which  the  word  DTl^K,  applied  to  the  true  God,  ia 
nied  by  plural  adjectives,  but  also  by  plural  verbs, 

an  utterly  faulty  construction  if  that  word  were 
y  a  singular;  but  the  chief  proof  that  the  word 
.ys  in  the  signification  of  a  plural  is,  that  not  only 

Bible  any  instance  where  the  word  nnM  is  added  to 
I  the  repetition  of  the  word  "n  before  HriK  in  the 

yoif  which  would  be  superfluous  if  iriK  could  be 
The  language  of  the  Bible  needs  not  to  be  in  con- 
anguages  of  the  world,  but  may  deviate  from  uom- 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  indicate 
uth ;  and  surely  there  \&  no  language  in  which  one 
np  cn^K  ''3  "  for  he  is  holy  Gods  ;"  or,  in  relation 

f,  ansa  y-iND  ii^vn  -w«  htmoT'  7rf?K  rh«  "These 

Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
xii.  4),  or  to  call  one  ark  "Gods,"  as,  CTllI/^ESn  Itnn 

'n^N  TO  yJ^rs'  lo  . . .  runon  bi<  qih^k  n3  hdn  -o 

STT^K  Cn  rh»  "And  the  Philistines  were  a&aid,  for 
oome  to  the  camp.  .  .  Who  shall  deliver  ub  out  of 
mighty  Gods  t  These  are  the  Gods  that  smote  the 
n.  iv.  7,  8).  As  for  translations  and  Targumim  of 
1,  they  always  rendered  the  word  cri^K  in  the  sin- 
the  mistake  of  the  Gentiles ;  they  were  exceedingly 
rendering  of  the  name  of  God,  not  only  of  the  word 
"n ;  but  far  from  obtaining  always  thedesired  effect 
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from  their  deviafdoiiB,  their  pious  intention  was  bat  too  often  frustrat- 
ed, and  their  renderings  of  many  passages  of  the  Bible,  were  alleged 
as  proofs  to  maintain  and  support  errors  which  they  had  never  antici- 
pated. They  surely  had  in  their  time  reason  for  rendering  the  word 
D^n^K  in  the  singular,  and  we,  in  our  time,  have  also  reason  to  tell 
the  truth,  that  the  word  DVI^N  stands  everywhere  in  the  Bible  in  the 
signification  of  a  plural,  and  that  the  Bible,  nevertheless,  teaches  in 
every  one  of  its  passages,  that  there  is  no  plurality  in  the  Oodhead. 

{To  be  eowUnued.)  2,  2^ 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  FISHES. 

In  the  time  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  by  the 
tyrannical  government  of  the  Romans  from  engaging  in  the  study  of 
the  law.  PaphoB,  son  of  Judah,  came  to  a  place  where  he  found  a 
large  mass  of  people  assembled,  to  whom  Rabbi  Akiba  was  expound- 
ing the  law.  The  former  then  said  to  him,  ^^  Akiba,  fearest  thou  not 
the  government,  the  law  of  which  thou  violatest?"  Bat  Rabbi 
Akiba  answered  him,  "  I  will  tell  thee  a  parable. 

"A  fox  once  took  a  walk  along  the  bank  of  a  river  in  which  he 
discovered  the  fishes  running  hither  and  thither  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. He  asked  them,  What  causes  this  great  disturbance  among 
you  ?  To  which  they  replied.  We  fear  the  nets  which  men  have 
spread  against  us.  ^  I  will  give  an  advice,'  said  the  fox.  ^  If  you 
desire  to  be  safe,  then  come  and  live  with  me  on  shore,  just  as  your 
fathers  formerly  used  to  live  with  mine.'  'What?'  they  exclaimed, 
'  art  thou  the  one  who  is  called  the  most  cunning  of  beasts?  Thou 
art  not  cunning,  but  the  most  foolish.  If  we  are  not  safe  here,  where 
alone  we  can  live,  what  can  w^e  expect  of  a  place  where  we  are  sure 
to  die  ?' 

''Just  so  it  is  with  us  Israelites :  if  we  are  not  safe  when  we  adhere 
to  our  law,  of  which  it  is  written.  It  is  thy  life,  and  the  length  of 
thy  days,  what  have  we  to  expect  if  we  forsake  it  ?" 

Soon  afterward  Rabbi  Akiba  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  Paphos 
son  of  Judah  was  also  taken  and  put  in  the  same  place  of  confine- 
ment. When  Rabbi  Akiba  saw  him  he  asked  Paphos  what  had 
brought  him  there,  to  which  he  replied,  "Happy  art  thou,  Rabbi 
Akiba,  that  thou  sufierest  for  the  law ;  and  woe  is  thee,  Paphos,  that 
thy  sufTering  proceeds  from  the  vain  and  worthless  things  of  the 
world." — Talmud  Berachoih. 
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the  works  of  God  in  nature,  we  shall  eoon  discover  the  sa- 
Hod  Bkill  of  the  Creator  displaying  iteelf  in  the  creation  of 
Is ;  and  in  the  subordination  and  connection  of  the  varionB 
:ir  members.  Similar  wisdom  and  contrivance  are  also 
le  formation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body ; 
nee,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain  is  extremely  soft, 
ior  portion  somewhat  more  solid ;  the  spinal  marrow  ie 
id  the  more  extended  its  elongation,  the  firmer  is  its  oon- 
i  nerves  are  the  instruments  of  sense  and  motiou.  Of 
re  only  necessary  for  the  apprehension  of  the  senses 
mtle  exertion  is  siitEcient,  as  in  the  motions  of  the  eye- 
iwa ;  which,  therefore,  arise  from  the  brain :  but  others 
or  the  motion  for  the  limbs,  and  therefore  proceed  from 
:row.  But  because  those  nerves  which  originate  in  the 
V  are  not  adequate  to  move  the  joints  of  the  limbs,  on 
iir  softness,  the  wise  counsel  of  God  has  so  ordered  it, 
Mjeed  from  the  nerves,  and  being  filled  vrith  flesh,  become 
,  from  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  proceeds  the  muscle, 
Ing  in  its  solidity,  and  strengthened  by  the  nnion  of  fibres 
;ure,  becomes  a  tendon,  which  adhering  closely  to  the 
the  nerves,  by  this  means,  to  move  the  different  members 

Lced  this,  as  one  of  the  clearest  examples  noticed  in  the 
le  UeefulncBB  of  the  Various  Parts  "  (i.  e.  of  the  body) ; 
y  admirable  things  are  brought  forward,  and  in  which  it 
that  every  part  has  a  manifest  utility,  when  examined 
f  sound  reason  and  nnderstanding. 
ivine  wisdom  is  also  conspicuous  in  viviparous  animals ; 
leir  young,  whfln  born,  are  exceedingly  tender,  and  in- 
riving  their  support  from  dry  and  solid  food,  the  breasts 
parents  are  therefore  formed  for  the  production  of  milk, 
'  be  nourished  with  that  sort  of  fluid  aliment  which  is 
■  temperament  and  feebleness,  until  they  have  gradually 
aem  and  strength.     A  similar  mode  of  procedure  is  also 
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observable  in  the  divine  government,  of  which  there  are  many  instances . 
in  our  law,  wherein  the  transition  from  one  thing  to  its  opposite  is  not 
sudden  and  abrupt,  but  gradual  and  easy ;  for  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  man  to  relinquish  readily,  and  in  a  moment,  that  to 
which  he   has   long   been   accustomed.     Therefore  when   God  sent . 
Moses,  our  teacher,  to  render   us  a  royal  priesthood,  and  a  holy 
nation ;  he  first  taught  the  knowledge  of  God ;  as  it  is  said, "  Unto 
thee  it  was  showed,  that  thou  mightest  know  that  the  Lord  he  is  God." 
(Dent.  iv.  35.)     And  again  (v.  39),     "  Know  therefore  this  day,  and 
consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and 
upon  the  earth  beneath:  there  is  none  else."     And  Me/i  instructed  us. 
in  the  worship  of  God ;  as  it  is  written,  "  to  serve  Him  with  all  your 
heart  and  with  all  your  soul."  (Deut.  xi.  13.)     And  again,  "  Ye  shall 
serve  the  Lord  your  God,  and  he  shall  bless  thy  bread  and  thy  water." 
(Exod.  xxiii.  25.)     And  in  another  place,  "  You  shall  serve  him  and 
cleave  unto  him."     (Deut.  xiii.  4.)     But  as,  at  that  time,  the  univer- 
sal practice,  and  the  mode  of  worship  in  which  all  were  educated,  was,, 
that  various  kinds  of  animals  should  be  offered  in  the  temples  in  which 
their  idols  were  placed,  and  before  whom  their  worshipers  were  to 
burn  incense  and  prostrate  themselves;  and  as  there  were  also  certain 
persons,  set  apart  for  the  service  of  those  temples,  which,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  were  erected  in  honor  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the 
rest  of  the  planetary  bodies  ;  therefore,  that  divine  wisdom  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  which  so  eminently  shines  forth  in  all  his  creatures, 
did  not  ordain  the  abandonment  or  abolition  of  all  such  worship. 
For  it  is  the  well-known  disposition  of  the  human  heart,  to  cleave  to  that 
to  which  it  has  been  habituated,  even  in  things  to  which  it  is  not  natur- 
ally inclined.     To  have  decreed  the  entire  abolition  of  aU  such  wor- 
ship would  therefore  have  been  the  same  as  if  a  prophet  should  come 
and  say,  "  It  is  the  command  of  God,  that  in  the  day  of  trouble  ye 
shall  not  pray,  nor  fast,  nor  publicly  seek  him ;  but  your  worship  shall 
be  purely   mental,  and    shall   consist  in   meditation,  not  in  action." 
On  these  accounts,  the  Creator  retained  those  modes  of  worship,  but 
transferred  the  veneration  from  created  things  and  shadows  to  his 
OWN  Name  ;  and  commanded  us  to  direct  our  religious  services  to  Him- 
self.    Thus  he  ordained  that  we  should  build  Him  a  temple  :  as  it 
is  said,  "  Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary."     (Exod.  xxv.  8.) — That  an 
altar  should  be  consecrated  to  His  name  :  "  An  altar  of  earth  shalt 
thou   make  unto  me.     (Exod.  xx.  24.)     That  sacrifices  should  be 
offered  to  Him :  "  If  any  man  of  you  bring  an  offering  unto  the  Lord, . 
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',  your  offering  of  the  cattle,  even  of  the  herd  and  of  the 
.  i.  2.)  And  that  we  ehonld  bow  down  and  burn  incense 
Bot,  on  the  other  hand,  He  forbade  that  an;^  of  these 
1  be  done  in  honor  of  any  other,  as  it  is  declared ;  "  He 
h  unto  any  god,  save  anto  the  Lord  only,  he  shall  be 
lyed."  (Ezod.  xxii.  20.)  And  again,  "Thou  shalt  wor- 
god."  (Exod.  xxxiv.  14.)  He  also  separated  the  priestB 
;  of  the  sanctuary,  and  commanded  Moses  concerning 
1  sbslt  anoint  them,  and  consecrate  them,  and  sanctify 
3y  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office."  (Exod. 
L.nd  be  ordained  that  a  sufficient  provigioTi  should  be 
n,  because  they  were  employed  in  his  house,  and  about 
by  those  gifts  which  were  termed  tlie  ffifts  of  iheprieata 

These  things  did  divine  wisdom  enjoin,  in  order  to  eradU 
and  establish  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  existence 
Jod;  without  confounding  the  mindsof  men  by  the  total 
ose  modes  of  worship  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
issity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  new  ones,  with  which 
ive  been  utterly  unacquainted. 

f,  indeed,  that  these  positions  are  not  likely  to  obtain 
ent,  but  will  rather  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  eneum- 
fficulties,  and  lead  men  to  inquire :  How  is  it  possible 
and  practices,  which  are  so  clearly  explained,  as  having 
ticnlar  reasons  for  their  institution,  should  not  have  been 

instituted,  but  should  have  had  reference  to  some  other 
instance,  to  lead  us  to  the  first  intention  of  the  law ! 
ivented  the  Divine  Being  from  enjoining  ihsjirsi  inten- 
irting  to  us  the  faculty  of  understanding  it  so  that  there 
!en  no  need  tor  those  things  which  are  only  secondary 
ion? 

jrefore  to  remove  these  doubts,  and  fully  to  explain  the 
te,  we  reply,  that  the  law  itself  furnishes  us  with  an 
a  similar  nature,  where  it  is  said:  "  God  led  them  not 
ay  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  was 
i  the  people  about,  tlirough  the  way  of  the  wilderuesa 
1."  (Exod.  xiii.  17,  18.)  In  like  manner,  therefore, 
lem  out  of  the  straight  road,  into  another,  for  fear  of 
ich  they  could  not  bear,  that  they  might  ultimately 
St  object;  so  God  enjoined  those  precepts,  on  account 

which  our  minds  could  not  naturally  bear,  that  we 


might  by  tbem  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
abandoument  of  idolatry,  which  are  the  first  intentioB  of 
for,  as  it  would  be  irrational  to  suppose  that  the  man  wh( 
day  working  amongst  bricks  and  mortar,  or  engaged  Id  ai 
cimployment,  should,  immediately  af^or  washing  his  hand 
combat  with  giants ;  so  it  would  be  eqnally  unnatural  to  es 
those  who  have  been  trained  up  in  the  practice  of  those  vs 
vices,  and  ceremonies,  and  modes  of  worship,  until  they  hart 
them  as  rational,  should  at  once  renounce  them  all,  and  adi 
trary  course  of  action.  And  as  by  the  peculiar  counsel  of 
Israelites  were  led  about  in  the  desert  io  order  to  acquire 
to  which  their  daily  habits,  and  constant  privations  of  delic 
corporeal  enjoyments,  such  as  baths,  &c.,  were  particularly  c 
as  contrary  habits  would  have  been  to  induce  effeminacy 
tlieir  children  were  not  habituated  to  similar  humiliating  ai 
labors ;  and  as  all  these  things  were  done  by  the  special  co 
God,  according  to  what  is  said,  "  At  the  commandment  of 
the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  and  at  the  commandme 
Lord,  they  pitched"  (Numb.  ix.  18) :  so  also  does  that  part 
proceed  from  the  divine  wisdom,  by  which  it  is  ordained  th: 
of  worship,  similar  to  what  they  had  been  accustomed,  shot 
tinned  amongst  them ;  from  which  they  might  learn  those 
truths,  the  belief  of  which  constitutes  the  ^rst  intention  of 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  objector's  inquiry ;  viz.,  "  "V 
not  the  Divine  Being  have  enjoined  His^rsi  intention,  and 
the  faculty  of  understanding  it? "  it  may  be  answered  by  rei 
question:  *'  Why  could  not  God  have  led  the  Israelites  th: 
land  of  the  Philistines,  and  conferred  valor  and  martial  abi 
them,  that  there  might  have  been  no  need  of  the  pillar  of 
day,  and  of  fire  by  night  ?" 

The  same  skeptical  disposition  may  also  lead  to  another 
the  same  kind,  respecting  the  promises  made  to  the  obediei 
threatenings  denounced  against  the  rebellions ;  and  it  may 
"  When  it  was  the  primary  intention  and  will  of  God,  that 
receive  his  laws,  and  practice  the  duties  they  inculcated;  w: 
not  impart  the  constant  ability  to  receive  and  practice  them, 
might  have  been  no  need  to  affix  rewards  and  punishments 
or  to  declare  that  it  should  be  well  with  us  if  we  served  hiu 
if  we  rebelled  against  him  we  should  be  punished,  si 
promises  and  denunciations  are  only  designed  to  pursue  the 
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ief  design  of  the  law  of  God !  And  why  did  He'  not 
OS  a  disposition  to  embrace  and  practice  what  is  agree- 
,  and  naturally  to  &j  from  everything  He  sbhors  V 

0  these  and  similar  qnestions  is  this,  that  altbongb 
miraculously  changes  the  nature  of  other  beings,  he 

same  way  change  the  nature  of  man,  and  on  this 
t  it  is  said,  "  Oh,  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in 
y  would  fear  me  and  keep  all  my  commandments 
might  be  well  with  them,  and  with  their  children  foi^ 
V.  29.)  This  also  is  the  cause  why  it  has  been  necessary 
icpta  of  the  law,  and  to  subjoin  to  them  promises,  and 

1  by  rewards  and  punishments.  As  to  the  doctrine  of 
B  elsewhere  explained  my  sentiments  od  that  subject ; 
>e  remarked,  that  what  has  just  been  observed  ia  not 
id  as  though  it  were  impossible  for  God  to  change  the 
for  most  assuredly  it  is  qtute  possible  to  hiui,  and 
)  reach  of  his  power ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that,  aecord- 
liiples  ofour  law,  itiB  not  his  will,  nor  ever  will  be; 
le  will  of  God  thus  miraculously  to  change  the  nature 
Fould  be  no  need  for  the  mission  of  the  prophets,  nor 
on  of  the  law. 

our  former  proposition,  we  proceed  to  observe,  that  as 
part  of  divine  worship  only  according  to  the  second- 
i"  the  law ;  but  invocation,  prayer,  and  similar  duties, 
lip  approximating  to  the  primary  intention,  and  neces- 
ainment  of  it,  the  divine  lawgiver  has  established  a 
n  between  these  two  kinds  of  worship.  For,  although 
acritices  are  offered  in  honor  of  the  ever-blessed  God, 
:heless  not  to  be  offered  as  before  the  giving  of  tlie  law, 
m  might  offer  what  sacrifices  lie  pleased,  at  whatever 
he  chose;  or  if  he  pleased  might  erect  a  temple  and 
istly  office ;  for  all  these  things  are  now  prohibited ; 
use  has  been  assigned  to  these  services,  according  to 
Thy  holy  things. — thou  shalt  take,  and  go  unto  the 
B  Lord  shall  choose."  (Deut.  xii.  26.)  And  to  offer 
y  other  place  is  pronounced  unlawful ;  therefore  it  is 
J  heed  to  thyself,  that  thou  offer  not  thy  burnt-offerings 
that  thou  seest."  (Deut.  xii.  13.)  Nor  are  any  permitted 
erdotal  office,  but  those  of  a  certain  family ;  all  these 
.tended  to  check  every  kind  of  improper  worship,  and 
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to  prevent  the  practice  of  everything  which  the  divine  wifidom 
judged  proper  to  be  abolished.  But  prayer  and  deprecation  are 
duties  which  every  one  may  practice  in  any  place,  whenever  he 
pleases ;  the  same  liberty  also  is  allowed  to  every  one  with  respect  to 
the  Zdzithj  or  garments  with  fringes;  the  MeziLzah^  or  schedule 
affixed  to  the  door-posts ;  the  Tephilliriy  or  phylacteries  made  use  of 
in  prayer,  and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature. 

It  is  also  for  the  reason  just  stated,  that  we  find  the  prophets  so 
frequently  reproving  men  for  their  too  great  eagerness  to  offer  sacri- 
fices, and  inculcating  upon  them,  that  they  are  not  the  first  and 
independent  object  of  the  law,  nor  has  the  Divine  Being  any  need  of 
them.  Thus  Samuel,  "  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt-offer- 
ings and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold  to 
obey  is  better  than  sacrifice ;  and  to  hearken,  than  the  fat  of  rams." 
(1  Sara.  XV.  22.)  Isaiah  also  inquires,  "  To  what  purpose  is  the  mul- 
titude of  your  sacrifices  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord  ?"  (Isaiah  i.  11.)  And 
Jeremiah  says,  "  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them 
in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning 
burnt-offerings  or  sacrifices ;  but  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying. 
Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God  and  ye  shall  be  my  people." 
(Jer.  vii.  22,  23.)  These  words  of  Jeremiah  have,  however,  given 
rise  to  a  very  general  objection  ;  for  almost  every  one  is  ready  to  urge, 
"  How  could  Jeremiah  affirm  that  God  did  not  ordain  burnt-offerings 
and  sacrifices,  when  it  is  well  known  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  relate  to  them  ?"  But  the  meaning  of  his  words  is, 
what  has  been  already  intimated,  and  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  said, 
The  primary  intention  of  every  part  of  the  law  is,  that  ye  should 
know  me,  and  forsake  the  service  of  other  gods,  that  I  may  be  to  you 
a  God,  and  that  ye  may  be  to  me  a  people  ;  and  the  precepts  which 
enjoin  oblations,  and  command  you  to  worship  in  my  house,  are  given 
to  instmct  and  assist  you  in  this  duty ;  for  the  reason  why  I  have 
transferred  this  mode  of  worship  to  my  own  namb,  is  to  efface  the 
remembrance  of  idolatry,  and  estajblish  the  doctrine  of  my  unity.  But 
these  designs  ye  have  defeated,  and  have  had  regard  only  to  the 
outward  worship ;  for  ye  have  doubted  my  existence,  as  it  is  said, 
"  They  have  belied  the  Zordy  and  said.  It  is  not  Ae."  (Jer.  v.  12.) 
Ye  have  served  idols,  and  burned  incense  to  Baal,  and  have  gone  after 
other  gods ,  and  have  come  to  my  house,  and  have  cleaved  to,  and  had 
respect  only  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  oblations  which 
were  not  the  first  and  principal  object  of  the  law. 
Vol.  IV.— 30 


90  another  way  of  explaining  these  versea  of  the  prophet, 
same  sentimeot  is  maintained.  For,8i[tce  itiB  clear  both 
e  and  the  Oabala,  that  the  firstprecepts  which  were  given 
rt  those  which  regarded  bnmt-offerings  and  eacrifices,  it 
[j  affirmed,  that  when  Ood  brought  up  our  fathers  out  of 
I  not  command  them,  i.  e.  first  and  principally  eoucem- 
rings  and  aacrifiees.  Nor  is  the  passover  of  Egypt  any 
ion  to  this  explanation ;  for,  not  only  did  there  exist  & 
an  for  its  inBtitntiou,  but  it  aUo  took  place  in  the  land  of 

the  precepts  referred  to  by  Jeremiah  were  those  which 
ded  after  the  departm-e  of  oar  fathers  out  of  that  land, 
In  the  day  that  I  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. " 
■ecept  given  after  the  departure  from  Egypt,  was  that 
weired  by  ns  in  Marah,  when  it  was  said  to  us,  "  If  thoa 
■  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God."  (Exod.  xv. 
there  he  made  a  statate  and  an  ordinance  "  (or  judg- 
The  words  of  the  Cabala  are,  "  In  Marah,  I  will  give 
id  judgments."  The  "  statute,"  therefore,  refers  to  the 
the  "judgments  "  or  ordinances  to  the  commandments 
tionofsin.  This,  as  I  have  already  shown,  is  the  firstin- 
rincipal  object  of  the  law,  viz.,  to  inculcate  the  belief  of 

as  for  instance,  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  establish 
chief  ground  of  the  precepts  of  the  sabbath,  and  then 
from  amongst  men. 

'ore,  evident,  that  the  first  precepts  were  not  those  which 
rntofierings  and  sacrifices,  which  are  only  secondary  in 
af  the  law ;  and  that  what  Jeremiah  says,  ia  of  the  very 
u  what  we  read  in  the  Psalms,  where  the  people  are 
ling  ignorant  of  the  first  intention  of  the  law,  and  not 
;  betwixt  it  and  the  subordinate  design.     "  Hear,  O  my 

will  speak ;  O  Israel,  and  I  will  testify  against  thee  :  I 
1  thy  God,  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices,  or 
irings,  to  have  been  continually  before  me.  I  will  take 
it  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goats  out  of  thy  folds."  Such 
innd  to  be  the  meaning  of  erety  other  place,  where  these 
ireasions  are  used,  and  which  the  reader  will  do  well 
recollect. 
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A   THEAT&IOAL  BPIBODE. 

Me.  Whifpleb — the  respected  parent  of  our  hero,  Mr.  Adolphns 
WhiflBes — was  an  opulent  Berkshire  farmer,  who,  before  retiring  from 
his  business  and  leaving  it  to  his  son,  fancied  that  a  visit  to  the  great 
metropolis  would  have  the  effect  of  sharpening  the  wits  of  that  amia- 
ble youth,  an  operation  of  which  that  yonng  gentleman  stood  greatly 
in  need.  The  son  jumped  at  the  idea,  especially  when  he  learned  he 
was  to  set  forth  on  his  travels  alone.  With  the  parental  blessing,  and 
his  purse  well  filled,  Mr.  Whiffles,  junior,  duly  arrived  in  London  and 
installed  himself  in  economical  quarters  in  Savoy  street.  Strand. 

The  theatres,  of  course,  occupied  a  large  share  of  Mr.  Whiffles's 
attentions  during  his  stay  in  London,  and  the  neighborhood  of  stage- 
doors  afforded  him  a  vast  amount  of  satisfaction.  The  sight  of  ^^  pro- 
fessionals" in  their  every-day  costume  was  to  him  a  source  of  great 
gratification,  and  his  delight  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
prominent  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Dash  Theatre  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds.  He  vowed  eternal  friendship  for  him  on  the  spot, 
and  there  and  then  ratified  the  agreement  by  entertaining  his  new 
acquaintance  at  a  recherche  supper  at  the  Albion.  Our  story  opens 
when  Mr.  Whiffles  and  his  companion — ^Mr.  O'Leary  by  name — had 
been  almost  inseparables  for  the  space  of  six  weeks.  With  pain  Mr. 
Whiffles  had  lately  observed  an  expression  of  settled  melancholy  upon 
Mr.  O'Leary's  expressive  countenance,  and  had  resolutely  determined 
to  divine  the  cause. 

"  You  are  ill  ?"  said  our  hero  one  evening,  after  they  had  supped 
at  the  hostelry  above  mentioned,  and  were  quaffing  various  "  whiskeys 
hot "  to  promote  digestion. 

Mr.  O'Leary  sighed,  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  emptied  his  glass  by 
way  of  a  reply. 

"  Tour  supper  has  disagreed  with  you ;  you  have  eaten  too  much," 
continued  Mr.  Whiffles  tenderly. 

"  It  isn't  the  supper  that  worries  me,"  observed  his  companion  ; 
«  it's  the  substitute." 

This  mysterious  answer  puzzled  Mr.  Whiffles.  He  thought  it  over 
seriously,  then  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 
Mr.  O'Leary  vigorously  puffed  at  his  cigar  and  proceeded  to  enlighten 
Mr.  Whiffles. 
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It  appeared  from  Mr.  O'Leary's  accoant  that  it  waa  cuetomary  in 
tko  ■Rniroi  Tio^h  Theatre  for  the  maDagement  to  allow  varioos  mem- 
cheetra  to  abBent  themselTes  from  time  to  time  from  their 
to  attend  concerts  or  other  entertainments,  on  the  con- 
ay  provided  efficient  snbstitntes  to  fdLdll  their  ordinary 
rule,  these  subBtltutes  were  not  hard  to  find ;  btit  Hr- 
"eased,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  althoogh  ho  had 
.  and  low,  for  some  unaccountable  reason  he  conld  find 
r  willing  to  supply  his  place  at  the  theatre,  while  he  was 
11  a  most  profitable  engagement  he  had  accepted  to  play 
lie  West-End  concert,  the  ensuing  evening.  Without  a 
Station  Mr.  Whiffles  threw  himself  into  the  breach  and 


iplied  Mr.  O'Leary,  rudely,  "  what  do  you  know  about 

»  cooldn't  tell.     He  was  quite  certain  about  what  he 
but  that  he  refrained  from  mentioning.    There  was  a 

Mr.  O'Leary  smoked  silently  on  for  some  time,  now 
jng  a  searching  glance  upon  the  anxious  face  of  Mr. 
'  he  were  revolving  some  great  scheme  in  the  innermost 
;  own  mind,  but  as  yet  scarcely  saw  the  manner  in  which 
rried  out.    Suddenly, — 

Thanks,  Whiffles,  my  boy.  I  accept  your  generous 
Aall  be  my  substitute,"  said  Mr.  O'Leary. 
:  Mr.  Whiffles  was  delighted  would  but  feebly  express 
is  mind.  He  grasped  Mr.  O'Leary's  hand  and  shook  it 
[e  trembled  already  with  excitement.  His  proudest 
30ut  to  be  realized.  He  would  be  admitted  behind  the 
eatre.  Words  failed  to  convey  any  idea  of  his  feelings, 
rilling  ear  to  Mr.  O'Leary,  who  proceeded  to  give  him 
instructions. 

place,  Mr.  O'Leary  pointed  out,  there  were  two  trom 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Dash  Theatre,  he  himself 
d  that  for  the  especial  guidance  of  Mr.  Whiffles  he 
aHy  state  the  case  as  follows,  premising  that  after  the 
curtain  on  the  first  piece  a  performance  upon  the  two 
iralded  the  approach  of  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
is  (Mr.  O'Leary's)  experience  induced  him  to  believe 
pded  assembly  one  trombone  would  probably  make  as 
)  two ;  and  that  all  Mr.  Whiffles  had  to  do,  after  annoonc- 
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ing  himself  as  Mr.  O'Leary's  substitute,  would  be  to  take  his  seat 
leisurely  in  the  orchestra,  and,  when  the  curtain  rose,  carefully  watch 
the  proceedings  of  the  other  trombone-player  and  imitate  his  every 
movement ;  so  that,  in  reality,  one  trombone  would  make  all  the 
noise,  although,  apparently,  two  were  being  played.  Lastly,  he 
advised  Mr.  Whiffles  to  be  careful  and  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  as 
the  leader  was  a  1 

Soon  afterward  the  friends  left  the  Albion  and  proceeded  on  their 
several  ways;  his  friend  and  companion  already  more  than  half 
repenting  his  rashness  in  embarking  in  the  undertaking. 

The  sombre  shades  of  twilight  were  enwrapping,  as  with  a  shroud, 
the  streets  of  London,  when,  carrying  Mr.  O'Leary's  trombone  in  his 
hand,  Mr.  W^hiffles  might  have  been  observed  woefully  picking  his  way 
through  the  purlieus  of  Drury  Lane  endeavoring  to  find  the  stage- 
entrance  of  the  Royal  Dash  Theatre.  Two  or  three  sallow-faced 
gentlemen  were  smoking  short  pipes  in  front  of  the  entrance,  and 
occasionally  a  lady  or  gentleman  passed  hurriedly  in,  evidently  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  behind  their  time ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
clock  in  the  hall  appeared  to  reassure  them  as  they  made  their  way 
more  leisurely  toward  their  respective  dressing-rooms.  Upon  ref- 
erence to  his  watch,  Mr.  Whiffles  found  that  the  doors  had  only  just 
been  opened,  and  he  therefore  had  some  leisure  to  look  about  him. 
He  loitered  at  the  door  for  some  time,  wondering,  as  the  various 
members  of  the  company  made  their  appearance,  who  this  was,  and 
who  that  could  possibly  be,  until  a  small  but  uncommonly  sharp  boy 
plucked  liim  by  the  sleeve  and  said, — 

"  You'd  better  make  haste ;  they're  a  goin'  to  ring  in." 

Mr.  Whiffles  then  became  aware  that  he  was  almost  alone.  With- 
out having  the  faintest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  "  ringing  in,"  he 
mechanically  followed  the  small  boy  down  a  gloomy  passage,  tumbled 
down  a  few  steps,  picked  himself  up,  and  found  himself  upon  the 
stage.  He  had  hardly  time  to  cast  a  hurried  glance  upon  the  novel, 
not  to  say  dreary,  objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  when  an 
elderly  individual  in  a  white  beard,  and  whose  shirt-front  appeared  to 
be  plentifully  besprinkled  with  snuflF,  beckoned  the  boy. 

"  Tom,"  said  he,  "  go  into  the  music-room,  and  ask  Mr.  Lovejoy 
for  my  copy  of  *  Old  King  Cole.' " 

The  boy  at  once  complied.  Rightly  conjecturing  that  the  musio- 
room  was  the  place  wherein  the  musicians  assembled  previous  to 
making  their  appearance  in  the  orchestra,  Mr.  Whiffles  followed  the 
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boy  down  a  score  or  so  of  rickety  Btairs,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his 
shins,  into  a  scantily  furnished  apartment,  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  stage,  wherein  he  foxmd  several  gentlemen  composedly 
toning  their  instruments.  Upon  hearing  Mr.  Lovejoy,  the  leader,  ad- 
dressed by  name,  Mr.  Whiffles  nervously  introduced  himself  as  Mr. 
O'Leary's  substitute. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Lovejoy;  "he's  told  you  every  thing,  I 
suppose  ?" 

Mr.  Whiffles  bowed  assentingly,  and  darted  a  piercing  glance  into 
every  corner  of  the  apartment  in  search  of  the  other  trombone.  Hor- 
ror !  He  waarCt  there  !  The  man  upon  whom  he  solely  depended, 
absent  1  What  was  to  be  done?  ftetreat  was  out  of  the  question; 
as,  while  he  was  contemplating  flight,  a  small  bell  sounded,  and  the 
musicians  proceeded  to  take  their  places  in  the  orchestra.  Mr. 
Whiffles,  still  bearing  the  fatal  trombone,  despairingly  followed,  and, 
ere  long,  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  British  public.  The 
novelty  of  his  situation  so  confused  him  that  he  for  a  moment  seated 
himself  in  the  chair  belonging  to  Mr.  Lovejoy,  and  was  received  with 
a  prodigious  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  the  audience  supposing  him  to  be 
the  talented  leader  himself.  This  mistake  was  soon  rectified  by  the 
appearance  of  the  veritable  leader,  who  muttered  something  uuder 
his  breath  by  no  means  complimentary  to  our  hero,  and  motioned  hin^ 
angrily  to  the  seat  usually  occupied  by  Mr.  O'Leary.  The  audience^ 
perceiving  the  mistake,  expressed  their  opinion  of  Mr.  Whiffles  \st 
candid  and  unmistakable  terms,  as  he  ruefully  made  his  way  to  the 
spot  indicated  by  the  irate  conductor.  After  trying  to  reduce  to 
something  like  order  the  sheets  of  music  upon  the  stand  before  him, 
Mr.  Whiffles  regained  sufficient  courage  to  look  around  him.  The 
house  was  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling;  everybody  was  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectation,  and  sundry  anxious  voices  appertaining  to  impatient 
"  gods  "  implored  the  musicians  to  strike  up  at  once  and  appease  their 
anxiety. 

Again  the  small  bell  tinkled.  Mr.  Lovejoy  tapped  his  desk — 
raised  his  baton — ^looked  on  each  side  of  him,  and — stopped.  He 
whispered  the  First  Fiddle,  then  left  his  seat  and  the  orchestra.  Mr» 
Whiffles  asked  his  next  neighbor  what  this  might  portend ;  and  was 
informed,  in  reply,  that  Fuffler,  the  other  Trombone,  hadn't  as  yet 
put  in  an  appearance. 

"  Couldn't  they  do  without  him  ?"  asked  Mr.  Whiffles, — devoutly 
hoping  in  his  heart  of  hearts  they  couldn't. 
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"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Wouldn't  the  big  drum  do  as  well  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Whiffles. 

His  neighbor  regarded  him  with  some  surprise,  smiled,  and  con- 
tinued : — 

"  Do  without  him  1  how  can  they  ?  Don't  you  know  that  you  and 
he  begin,  the  moment  the  curtain  rises,  to  bring  on  old  Russet,  the 
heavy  man  I  He  couldnH  come  on  without  his  music,  you  know :  as 
he  appears  at  the  back  at  first,  then  crosses  the  mountains  from  left 
to  right,  then  from  right  to  left,  and  finally  comes  down  left  upon  the 
stage,  where  he  expresses  a  variety  of  emotions  in  pantomime,  and 
all  to  your  music." 

At  these  words  Mr.  Whiffles  resigned  all  hope,  and  was  mentally 
calculating  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  if  he  leaped 
into  the  stalls,  from  thence  into  the  pit,  and  fought  his  way  out  of  the 
theatre,  when  the  leader  returned,  an  ominous  frown  upon  his  brow, 
followed  by  a  short,  fat,  pale-faced  gentleman,  apparently  bf  foreign 
extraction,  who  carried  a  trombone  under  his  left  arm.  Joy  1  Mr. 
Whiffles  felt  a  man  again.  This,  then,  was  Puffler  I  Mr.  Whiffles 
remembered  his  instructions,  and  watched  the  new-comer  attentively ; 
who,  upon  his  part,  appeared  to  regard  him  with  the  uttermost  con- 
cern. Mr.  Whiffles  had  occasion  to  shift  his  trombone;  Puffler  did 
likewise.  Mr.  Whiffles  felt  for  his  handkerchief;  Mr.  Puffler  followed 
his  example.  All  this  seemed  very  mysterious,  and  Mr.  Whiffles  was 
lost  iu  wonderment  when  the  overture  commenced.  Luckily,  the 
trombones  were  not  wanted  until  the  commencement  of  the  drama. 
The  overture  ceased. 

"Now look  out,"  observed  Mr.  Whiffles'sneighbor ;  "it's  you  now.'* 
.  Mr.  Whiffles  mechanically  raised  the  instrument  to  his  lips,  keep- 
ing a  steadfast  gaze  the  while  upon  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Puffler, 
who  did  his  best  to  stare  Mr.  Whiffles  out  of  countenance.  Mr.  Love- 
joy  looked  round,  and  seeing  the  trombones  perfectly  ready,  awaited 
the  rising  of  the  curtain.  It  was  an  agonizing  moment.  The  silence 
was  positively  painful.  One  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  The 
small  bell  was  heard  again.  Mr.  Lovejoy  tapped  his  desk,  and  the 
curtain  slowly  rose — in  solemn  silence  !  Mr.  Lovejoy  began  beating 
time  slowly,  and  had  even  accomplished  a  few  strokes  before  he  real- 
ized the  fact.  Turning  round  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  his  surprise  and  bewilderment  may  well  be 
imagined  at  perceiving  the  two  trombone-players  hard  at  work,  dis- 
tending their  cheeks  to  their  utmost  capacity,  nervously  manipulating 
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their  instnimcnta,  and  producing  not  a  sonnd  1     And  tlie  most  unac- 
ng  was,  they  never  took  their  eyes  off  one  another.     Mr. 
transfixed  with  amazement. 
very  strange,"  thought   Mr.  Whiffles.  "I  wonder  when 

going  to  begin !" 

bell  tinkled  again  and  again.  Mr.  Rnsaet  stepped  upon 
h  BOme  amount  of  dignity  and  left  it  without  any,  under 

a  that  he  was  a  trifle  too  soon.  The  stage-manager,  a 
'  excitable  temperament  and  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
iguage,  who  played  one  of  tlie  principal  parts  in  the  piece, 
his  room,  discharged  on  the  spot  an  iiiofleneive  "  super  " 
nately,  happened  to  cross  his  path  ;  went,  half-a-dozen 
wn  the  score  or  so  of  rickety  stairs  at  tlie  imminent  haz- 
ng  his  neck,  and,  appearing  at  the  little  door  under  the 
I  into  the  orchestra,  demanded  in  unmeasnred  terms 
iry  bad  word — Mr.  Lovejoy  meant  by  such  conduct,  and 
;eBsiveIy-mde  observation — he  didn't  go  on  ?  Mr.  Lotc- 
stounded  to  reply.  He  could  only  point,  in  silent  won- 
two  trombonea.  There  they  sat,  puffing  and  blowing 
)ut  with  no  result.  The  stage-manager  gesticulated 
1  nearly  had  a  fit.  The  audience,  unable  to  comprehend 
ng  on  before  their  eyes,  hissed  loudly,   and  finally,  the 

Then  Mr.  Lovejoy  gave  vent  to  his  feelings.     He  leaped 

and  rushed  toward  Mr,  Whiffles,  who,  panting  with  ex- 
■  his  unaccustomed  exertions,  was  wiping  the  perspiration 
,  wondering  what  on  earth  was  going  to  happen  next, 
awever,  did  lie  perceive  the  angry  conductor  advancing 

than,  with  an  intuitive  perception  that  something  im- 
about  to  occur,  he  made  a  precipitate  rush  through  tlie 
id  sought  safety  under  the  stage,  hotly  pursued  by  Mr. 
)  opportunely  came  across  the  foreign  gentleman  quietly 
y,  and  fell  upon  him  tooth  and  nail.  The  foreign  gentle- 
oleric,  knocked  Mr.  Lovejoy  down.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  being 
deficient  in  pluck,  regained  the  perpendicular,  and — in 

of  the  ring — let  the  foreign  gentleman  "  have  it." 
lal  next  seized  the  afltonished  Whiffles  and  endeavored 
)efoi'e  Mr.  Lovejoy,  in  order  that  hemigh^  undergo  con- 
lent,  when  the  foreign  gentleman  slipped ;  they  both  fell, 
rom  bone-play  era  mysteriously  disappeared, 
alien  down  an  unused  well  under  tlie  stage,  Mr.  Wliiffles 
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undermost.  There  being  but  little  water,  they  were  soon  extricated, 
and,  fortunately,  no  bones  were  broken. 

The  two  gentlemen — after  a  rather  exciting  interview  with  the  stage- 
manager — were,  shortly  afterward,  permitted  to  take  their  departure. 

Mr.  O'Leary,  next  day,  was  duly  informed  of  the  disaster,  and  lost 
his  situation.  The  same  fate  befell  the  unfortunate  Puffier,  who,  it  ap- 
peared upon  inquiry,  was  really  laboring  imder  some  severe  indisposi- 
tion that  threatened  to  confine  him  to  his  bed ;  and  being  naturally 
unwilling  to  lose  his  salary,  he  provided  a  substitute,  like  Mr.  Whiffles, 
utterly  unable  to  play,  and  to  whom  he  gave,  in  e£fect,  instructions 
almost  identical  with  those  given  to  our  hero  by  Mr.  O'Leary. 

Mr.  Whiffles  returned  to  the  homo  of  his  ancestors  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man.  He  has  never  been  to  a  theatre  since,  and  never  thinks 
without  a  shudder  of  his  terrible  adventure  connected  with  the  two 
trombones. — London  Society, 
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A  Reverend  Doctor  in  London  was  what  is  usually  termed  a  pop- 
ular preacher.  His  reputation,  however,  had  been  gained  not  by  his 
drawing  largely  on  his  own  stores  of  knowledge  or  eloquence,  but  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  appropriated  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the 
great  divines  who  had  gone  before  him.  With  fashionable  audiences, 
lightly  versed  in  pulpit  lore,  he  passed  for  a  miracle  of  erudition  and 
pathos.  It  did,  for  all  that,  once  happen  to  him  to  be  detected  in  his 
larcenies.  One  Sunday,  as  he  was  beginning  to  amaze  and  delight 
his  admirers,  a  grave  old  gentleman  seated  himself  close  to  the  pulpit, 
and  listened  with  close  attention.  The  preacher  had  hardly  finished 
his  third  sentence,  before  the  old  gentlemen  muttered,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  those  near,  "  That's  Sherlock !"  The  Doctor  frowned, 
but  went  on.  He  had  not  proceeded  much  further,  when  his  tor- 
mentor broke  out  with,  "  That's  Tillotson !"  The  Doctor  bit  his  lips 
and  paused,  but,  considering  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  again 
proceeded.  A  third  exclamation  of  "  That's  Blair !"  however,  was 
too  much,  and  fairly  deprived  him  of  patience.  Leaning  over  the 
pulpit,  he  cried,  "  Fellow,  if  you  do  not  hold  your  tongue  you  shall 
be  turned  out !"  Without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face,  the  grave  old 
gentleman  raised  his  head,  and  looking  the  doctor  full  in  the  face, 
retorted,  "  Thaf%  his  own  .^" 
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KB  or  HzNBT  Wasd  Beeches,  in  Plyhouth  Chttbch, 
LTM.  From  Verbatim  Reports  by  T.  J.  Ellihwood. 
aod  Tenth  Series.  2  vols.  New  York:  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co- 
lone  embraced  in  tlie  present  volomes  were  delivered  by 
ix  dmiDg  the  year  ending  September,  1873,  and  number 
hree.  Few  preachers  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times 
lo  gifted  as  to  he  able  for  a  long  course  of  years  to  dehver 
esses,  every  one  of  which  ie  worthy  of  publication.  The 
d  and  the  written  word  are,  as  every  literary  man  will  deai- 
.nd,  two  distinct  things,  for,  whereas  the  former,  if  well 
y  in  reality  be  weak  and  feeble  and  yet  produce  the  desired 
;  the  latter  must  possess  intrinsic  merit  and  be  of  a  suffi- 
\  standard  of  literary  excellence  to  pass  the  criticism  of  well- 
aders.  It  is  just  here  that  Mr.  Beecher  is  so  pre-eminently 
rer  preparing  Ids  sermons  (as  indeed  he  could  not,  owing  to 
elabor  which  he  otherwise  undertakes),  but  delivering  them 
a  stenographic  reporter  takes  down  his  words  verbatim, 
I  they  are  published.     But  it  is  not  the  literary  merit  which 

great  attraction  in  Mr.  Beecher's  sermons.  His  fame  aa 
I  rhetorician,  and  a  scholar  is  world-wide,  and  does  not 
rely  on  the  literary  worth  of  his  sermons.     The   charut 

which  impresses  as  most  is  their  moral  grandeur,  their 
ed  tone,  their  broad  views,  their  sublime  sentiments, 
ntly  come  from  the  heart  of  the  man,  and  denote  him  to 
,  moral,  and  honorable  in  all  bis  dealings;  in  a  word  they 
as  a  good  man,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  good  thooghts 
forks.  For  his  theology  we  can  of  course  have  no  word 
t.  Believing  as  we  most  firmly  do,  that  the  entire  Chris- 
^cal  idea  is  antagonistic  to  revelation,  to  reason,  and  to 
ase,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  regard  Mr.   Beecher's 

stand-point  as  irrational  and  illogical  in  the  extreme,, 
iie  perusal  of  his  sermons  we  are  always  compelled  to. 
rked  distinction  between  the  theologian  and  theman.  Audi 
iparison  with  other  Christian  clergymen,  Mr.  Beecher's 
Lay  never  be  said  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  bis  sermons ;  for 
s  heart,  so   truly   noble   is  his  nature,   so  lofty  are  his 
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thonglits,  and  above  all,  so  vigorous  are  his  hnmanitarian  views,  that^ 
in  spite  of  his  theology,  he  rises  to  a  height  towering  far  above  all 
the  petty  doctrines  of  this  or  that  creed,  and  when  thus,  he  is  indeed 
a  minister  of  religion,  a  preacher  of  the  word  of  Truth. 

A  friend  said  recently  in  our  hearing,  "I  do  so  love  to  hear  Mr^ 
Beecher  preach,  for  he  does  not  speak  at  all  like  a  minister,  but  really 
talks  sense."  Knowing  our  friend's  general  want  of  appreciation  for 
the  clerical  calling  and  those  who  follow  it,  we  were  much  amused  at 
this  .witty  blending  of  compliment  and  sarcasm.  Without  indorsing 
so  harsh  a  judgment  or  so  sweeping  an  imputation  as  his  words  convey, 
we  do  think  that  in  a  degree  he  was  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  It 
is  indeed  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  folly  ministers  will  speak  in 
endeavoring  to  impress  their  audiences  with  the  necessity  of  accepting 
some  pet  doctrine  or  dogma  of  their  respective  creeds,  and  which,  for 
aU  practical  purposes,  are  as  utterly  useless  appendages  to  true  religion 
as  the.  noise  of  a  coach  is  to  the  coach  itself.  In  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  however,  the  sermonizer  can  no  more  get  along  without  his 
"  gush  "  than  can  the  coach  without  its  noise.  When  therefore  the 
preacher,  whoever  he  may  be,  discards  the  romance  and  folly  and 
superstition  and  bigotry  of  his  creed  and  stands  upon  the  broad^ 
and  elevated  platform  of  moral  religion — the  great  end  and  aim  of 
aU  systems  of  theology — ^he  should  undoubtedly  command  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  every  lover  of  truth,  whatever  his  private  views 
or  predilections  may  be.  Such  a  preacher  is  Mr.  Beecher,  and  for 
this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  we  cordially  recommend  the  perusal  of 
his  sermons  to  the  young  and  old  of  all  denominations.  Christians- 
will  admire  his  theology,  and  Jews,  having  heard  it  repeatedly  and 
knowing  fuU  well  its  value,  will  reject  it  immediately,  so  to  neither 
class  will  there  be  any  harm  done ;  whereas  as  both  Judaism  and 
Christianity  teach  in  many  respects  similar  doctrines  of  morality 
and  virtue,  of  love  to  mankind  and  the  duties  incumbent  upon  all 
alike,  and  as  these  teachings  are  really  the  burden  of  nearly  all  Mr.. 
Beecher's  sermons,  they  may  be  read  with  general  benefit. 

CooMAssiE  Am)  Magdala:  The  Story  of  Two  British  Campaigns  in 
Africa.     Bt  Henby  M.  Stanley.  New  York :  Harper  <&  Bro8. 

The  discoverer  of  Livingstone  has  again  delighted  his  numerous 
admirers  by  the  production  of  a  volume  full  of  romantic  details  of 
travels  in  a  wild  country  and  of  battles  with  savages.     As  the  preface 
informs  us,  it  is  "  written  to  record  two  grand  successes  gained  by 
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English  Boldiere  in  East  and  West  Africa."  The  accounts  of  theee 
expeditioDB  'were  detailed  in  the  newspapers  at  the  times  the; 
occurred,  but  the  descriptions  then  given  were  at  best  hot  meagre  when 
compared  with  the  graphic  and  glowing  pictures  drawn  by  the  author 
of  the  present  work.  Mr.  Stanley  has  certainly  turned  all  his 
experience  and  knowledge  of  Africa  to  good  account.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  as  correspondent  of  the  N'eto  Fork  Merald,  he 
accompanied  the  army  of  Sir  Robert  Kapier  in  the  Abyssinian  cam- 
paign, which  was  terminated  by  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of 
Magdala  and  the  suicide  of  the  Emperor  Theodore.  "  Magdala," 
says  Mr.  Stanley,  "  was  a  town  planted  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
about  10,000  feet  above  sea-level,  amid  gigantic  mountains  piled  one 
upon  another,  grouped  together  in  immense  gatherings — profound 
abysses  lying  between  2000,  3000,  and  even  4000  feet  deep — a  region 
of  indescribable  wildness  and  grandeurs.  It  was  an  almost  impreg- 
nable stronghold,  situated  400  miles  from  the  point  of  disembarkation 
— ^the  strange,  weird  country,  full  of  peaks  and  mountains,  and  ru^ed- 
nesB  lay  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  scenes  which  flanked  the  march 
bristled  with  rocks  and  crags,  bnt  they  possessed  t]ie  charm  of  novelty 
and  pictnresqnenesB,  and  the  c-onntry  was  one  of  the  most  healthy 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  march  was  ever  full  of  inter- 
esting incidents,  more  especially  as  we  drew  near  the  end.  A  battle 
was  fought,  Magdala  was  taken  by  assault,  then  fired,  and  utterly 
destroyed.  The  Emperor  committed  suicide;  the  captives  were 
released ;  and  the  conquerors  returned  to  the  sea  flushed  with  unequal 
success,  having  suffered  the  smallest  loss  that  could  possibly  follow  an 
invasion  of  a  hostile  country." 

In  the  same  capacity  of  "  special  reporter "  Mr.  Stanley  entered 
Coomassie,  the  capital  of  the  Ashantee  kingdom,  with  the  army  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  it  is  the  progress  and  result  of  that  cam- 
paign which  make  up  the  other  half  of  his  book.  A  brief  summary 
of  this  campaign  is  thus  given  in  Mr.  Stanley's  own  words: 

"  Coomassie  vsa  a  town  msnlated  by  a  desdlj  swamp.  A  thick  jungly  forest — lo 
dense  that  the  aim  seldom  pierced  the  foliage ;  so  sickly  that  the  strongest  fell  viotima 
to  the  malaria  it  cherished — snnoimded  it  to  a  depth  of  140  miles  seaward,  many  ban- 
dred  miles  east,  as  many  more  west,  md  too  miles  north.  Tluongh  this  forest  and 
swamp,  nnrelieved  by  any  novelty  or  a  single  pretty  landsoape,  the  British  army  bad  to 
march  140  miles,  learing  nnmbers  behind  aiek  of  fever  and  dyssnteiy.  Fivedaya'hard 
fighting  ended  the  march,  and  CoomaaalB  waa  at  the  meroy  of  the  oonqnerors  to  sack 
aod  bnm  to  the  groond." 

Mr.  Stanley,  as  has  already  been  seen  in  his  previous  works,  is 
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Beither  an  elegant  nor  a  classical  writer,  but  he  is  so  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  readable  that  his  want  of  scholarship  will  hardly  be 
felt,  if  indeed  it  even  be  perceptible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  He  cer- 
tainly has  much  to  tell  the  public  worth  knowing,  and  he  knows  pretty 
well  how  to  tell  it,  and  this  is  about  all  that  the  general  public  will 
look  to. 

Physiology  fob  FsAcrnoAL  TJsb,  edited  by  James  Hinton.  With 
an  Introduction  by  E.  L.  Toumans.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  <&  Co. 

The  work  before  us,  and  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind,  is  designed,  as  its  name  honestly  indicates,  to  impart  that 
precise  physiological  knowledge  which  is  always  requisite  for  practical 
use.  It  does  not  give  a  detailed  description  of  experiments  that  have 
to  be  performed  to  verify  important  facts ;  but,  assuming  the  facts,  it 
explains  their  consequences,  and  deduces  therefrom  general  valuable 
rules.  Dr.  Hinton  and  his  associate  writers  have  evidently  had  one 
grand  aim  in  view,  viz.,  to  present  to  the  reader  just  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation which  can  be  made  available  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
Many  physiological  text-books  seem  to  ignore  this  essential  considera- 
tion and  labor  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  entirely  too  scien- 
tific for  general  purposes.  While  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
present  work  does  not  contain  an  excellent  amount  of  science,  we  do 
certainly  itean  that  the  authors  have  very  wisely  refrained  from 
using  any  more  scientific  physiological  language  than  is  actually  neces 
sary  for  the  proper  exposition  of  the  subjects  treated.  As  Prof. 
Youmans  justly  observes  in  his  introduction,  "  the  science  of  physiol- 
ogy is  of  immense  extent;  and  a  student  may  be  occupied  for  years  in 
mastering  it,  and  may  fill  his  mind  with  facts  and  laws  of  the  greatest 
scientific  interest,  without  ever  reaching  the  applications  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  preservation  of  health." 

As  illustrative  of  the  practical  remarks  which  in  reality  constitute 
the  great  merit  of  the  volume,  we  extract  the  following  from  the 
Second  Essay  "  On  the  Faculty  of  Hearing :" — 

'*  There  are  seyeial  things  very  oommonly  done  which  are  extremely  injnrioofl  to  the 
ear,  and  ought  to  be  oarefnlly  avoided.  .  .  .  And  first,  children's  ears  ought  never  to 
be  boxed.  We  have  seen  ^t  the  passage  of  the  ear  is  dosed  by  a  thin  membrane 
especially  adapted  to  be  influenced  by  every  impulse  of  the  air,  and  with  nothing  but 
the  air  to  support  it  internally.  What,  then,  can  be  more  likely  to  injure  this  mem- 
brane than  a  sudden  and  forcible  compression  of  the  air  in  front  of  it  ?  .  .  .  Many 
children  are  made  deaf  by  boxes  on  the  ear  in  this  way.  ...    It  tends  to  dull  the  sen- 
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twenty-one  eeeaj-s  or  chapten  in  the  work,  of  which  the 
then-  titles :— Th.  Brun  and  ite  Serymta,  The  FKjnlty 
■he  Eye  and  Sight,  The  Seme  of  Smell,  The  Sense  of 
ion,  The  Skin— Corpnlence,  The  Bath— The  Seme  of 
on  Pain,  Bespiialion,  TaUng  Cold,  Inlnenza,  Head- 
•leepIesanesB,  Ventilation,  The  Lirer  and  its  Diseases, 
>f  Alcohol,  Mnscnkr  Kotion  as  Exemplified  in  the 
Occupation  and  Health,  Training  and  Qynmastics. 

D  Dkath  op  Jobs  or  Babsbvoj),  with  a  View  of  the 
Canses  and  Moremenls  of  the  Thirty  rears'  War.  By 
mnop  Hori.IT,  D.C.L,  T J.  T>.  8  vols.  New  Tort  • 
t£nu. 

-olnmes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Motley  may  he  regarded 
oij  than  a  biography.  In  this  -riew  they  form  a  eoD- 
qnel  of  the  other  works,  written  by  the  author  on  the 
>lic"  and  "Tnited  Netherknds."  There  is  no  donbt 
^  and  seal-keeper  of  Holland— John  of  Bameveld— 
!  founder  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  (Jm'ted  Pro- 
it  in  the  history  of  his  career,  we  read  also  the  his- 
i  and  the  Dntch  Kepnblic  daring  a  tronbled  period  of 
Fe  may  even  go  farther  than  this,  and  say  with  the 
history  of  Enrope,  espeeiaUy  of  the  Netherlands, 
e,  and  Germany  cannot  be  thoronghly  appreciated 
>wledge  of  the  designs,  the  labore,  and  the  fate  of 
Hr.  MoUey  has  therefore  prodneed  no  nnimportant 
historical  research.  His  great  indnstry,  however,  has 
itepped  its  mark,  for  his  immense  resources  seem  to 
1,  and  it  wonld  perhaps  have  been  better  had  he  made 
snmmary  of  doenments  quoted  in  ftdl  and  facts  nar- 
Notwithatanding  this  defect,  if  soch  it  can  be  caUed 
ainly  worth  a  carefol  study,  for  it  "  is  fiJI  of  lessons' 
ramings  for  the  inhabitants  of  all  free  states. "  ' 
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BESPOlfSIBILITT   IN   MbNTAL   DiBBABB.      By   HbNBT    MATTDi9LBT,  M.D« 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co. 

Another  valuable  addition  has  been  made  by  the  above  work  to  the 
series  of  popular  monographs  now  in  course  of  publication  in  New 
York,  London,  Paris,  and  Leipsic,  under  the  title  of  the  '^  International 
Scientific  Series."  This  series,  which  is  entirely  an  American  project, 
having  been  originated  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Youmans,  the  talented  editor  of 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly^  is  intended  to  embody  the  results  of 
recent  inquiry  in  the  most  interesting  departments  of  advancing  science. 
The  present  addition  is  one  which  is  destined  to  occapy  a  high  place 
among  works  on  insanity  and  the  disordered  manifestations  of  the 
human  mind.  Its  author.  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  is  well  known  in 
London  medical  circles  as  a  distinguished  authority  in  that  especial 
branch  of  medical  practice,  and  his  book  contains  the  information  that 
needs  to  be  generally  known.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  thorough  presentation 
of  all  those  principles  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
human  responsibility.  As  such  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  valuable  not 
only  to  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  but  to  all  who  would 
properly  prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life. 
Written  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  it  will  doubtless  supply  a  want  which 

has  long  existed. 

ft 

Thb  Bbio-A-Bbao   Series,  edited  by  R.  H.  Stoddard.     New  York : 
Scribner^  Armstrong  cfe  Co. 

Under  the  general  title  given  above,  Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong 
&  Co.  are  now  issuing  a  handsome  and  attractive  series  of  books,  in 
which  are  collected  personal  reminiscences  of  famous  poets,  novelists, 
humorists,  artists,  actors,  musicians,  and  other  notable  men  and  women. 
Two  volumes  of  the  series  have  been  already  published,  the  first  enti- 
tled "  Personal  Reminiscences  by  Ohorley,  Planche,  and  Young," 
and  the  second,  ^^  Anecdote  Biographies  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens." 
In  both  of  these  the  editor  has  been  very  happy  in  his  selection,  and 
has  brought  together  a  fund  of  choice  and  fresh  anecdote  and  gossip 
which  cannot  fail  to  beguile  away  many  hours  of  the  reader's  time  in 
most  innocent  and  amusing  recreation.  The  second  volume  will,  we 
think,  prove  doubly  acceptable  to  the  American  public,  because  of  the 
intimate  relations  both  Mr.  Thackeray  and  Mr.  Dickens  had  with  this 
country.  The  prefaces  to  both  volumes,  written  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  con 
tain  biographical  sketches  of  the  authors  whose  names  form  the  titles 
of  the  books.     That  the  series  which  has  been  so  well  inaugurated 
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will  meet  with  a  large  and  appreciative  circle  of  readers  is  beyond  all 
doubt.  The  third  volume,  to  be  issued  soon,  will  be  entitled,  "M6ri- 
m§e,  Lamartine,  and  Sand." 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven  :  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of 
the  Firmament.  By  R.  A.  Pboctoe,  B.A.  New  York: 
jP.  Appleton  cfe  Co. 

In  this  delightful  little  book  Mr.  Proctor  has  left  to  his  American 
admirers  a  legacy  which  will  help  them  to  remember  much  of  what 
he  said  in  his  recent  able  course  of  lectures,  and  oven  to  continue  the 
study  of  the  subjects  treated  by  him.  Of  all  Mr.  Proctor's  works  we 
tTiiTiTr  "  The  Expanse  of  Heaven  "  will  be  his  most  popular  one 
Always  interesting  and  attractive  as  a  writer,  he  is  peculiarly  so  in  the 
present  instance.  That  he  is  thoroughly  master  of  all  the  questions^ 
of  astromony  was  evident  to  all  who  heard  his  lectures,  and  this  im- 
pression will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  a  perusal  of  his  new  volume. 
It  will  be  seen  also  that  it  covers  the  ground  very  fully  of  his  lectures, 
though  in  a  more  amplified  and  finished  style.  There  are  thirty  topica 
considered,  to  select  any  of  which  as  being  the  most  interesting^ 
would  indeed  be  a  difficult  task. 

The  Friendship  of  Books  and  otheb  Lectures.  By  Rev.  F.  D.. 
Maurice.  Edited,  with  a  preface  by  Thomas  Hughes.  London 
and  New  York :  MacmUlan  <&  Co. 

Although  it  seems  that  during  the  life-time  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice  he  did  not  meet  with  that  general  appreciation  to  which 
his  talent  and  energy  entitled  him,  yet  no  sooner  was  he  in  hia 
grave  than  the  British  public  suddenly  awoke  to  his  sterling  worth. 
For  a  time  panegyrics  on  the  defunct  clergymao  appeared  in  all  the 
papers  and  periodicals,  and  his  eulogy  was  spoken  from  almost  every 
Christian  pulpit.  This  doubtless  created  a  renewal  of  interest  in  his 
writings,  among  which  the  present  volume  takes  an  important  place- 
It  consists  of  lectures  delivered  on  various  occasions  during  a  wide 
lapse  of  time,  but  in  all  of  them  there  is  much  to  interest,  to  benefit 
the  reader.  He  handles  his  subjects  skillfully,  and  his  style  is  always 
pleasant  and  readable.  The  titles  of  the  thirteen  lectures  which  form, 
the  present  volume  are  as  follows :  On  the  Friendship  of  Books, 
On  Words,  On  Books,  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Newspapers,  On 
Christian  Civilization,  Ancient  History,  English  History,  Spencer's. 
^^  Faerie  Qneene,"  Milton,  Milton  considered*  as  a  Schoolmaster,. 
Edmund  Burke,  Acquisition  and  Illumination,  On  Critics. 
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FREEMASONRY,  JUDAISM,  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

Bt  D.  E.  de  Laba. 

(  Continued  from  page  408. ) 

Frbbhabonry  promotes  education,  and  would  have  it  free,  universal, 
compulsory,  and  unsectarian.  By  the  term  Education  Freemasonry 
understands  not  merely  mental  culture,  not  merely  literary  and  scien- 
tific acquirements,  but  the  training  of  the  intellect,  the  feelings, 
the  moral  and  pure  religious  prineiples.  Freemasonry  aims  at  ren- 
dering man  as  wise  and  as  good — not  always  as  it  is  desirable  that 
he  should  be  rendered,  which  is  but  seldom  possible,  depending  as 
it  does  upon  the  physical  organization  of  each  individual,  and  upon 
surrounding  influences;  but  as  wise  and  as  good  as  his  physical  orga- 
nization— that  is,  his  moral  and  intellectual  susceptibleness  (for  on 
this  depends  the  formation  of  his  character,  this  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  moral  and  social  structure  is  to  be  raised)  will  admit 
of  his  being  rendered. 

This  is  an  undeniable  truth,  though  it  ever  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  theologians,  who  assert  that  man's  character  depends  entirely 
on  the  will ;  that  it  is  within  his  power  to  be  good  or  bad,  a  saint  or 
a  sinner.  They  might  with  equal  truth  assert  that  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  will  to  be  wise  or  foolish.  Gradually,  however,  and,  what  is 
not  a  little  curious,  unawares,  they  have  been  compelled  to  admit  the 
truth — a  truth  which  completely  undermines  their  system.  Thus  in 
the  Herald^  which  is  every  Sunday  very  religious,  and  all  the  other 
days  of  the  week  outspoken,  in  its  issue  of  3d  of  August,  1874,  in  an 
editorial  headed  "  Child  Criminals,''  the  struggle  between  theology 
and  truth  is  made  evident.  It  is  made  so  from  the  very  caution  em- 
ployed in  treating  the  subject-matter  of  the  article.  ^^Man,"   says 

Entered  acoording  to  Act  of  OongresR,  in  the  year  1874,  by  Biphabl  0*0.  Lswin,  in 

the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Oongress,  at  "Waahington. 
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the  writer,  "  is  very  ranch*  the  creature  of  circamstances.  He  is 
mostly  what  his  surroundings  have  made  him."  Why  not  speak  the 
whole  truth,  namely,  that  the  circumstances  exercise  on  man  a 
greater  or  less  influence  according  to  his  physical  organization  f 

No  man  whose  natural  inclinations  are  evil  can  be  made  a  good 
man.  If  he  has  received  from  Nature  the  courage  or  boldness  to  fol- 
low their  bent,  he  will  do  so  openly ;  if  cunning,  caution,  fear,  pride, 
the  love  of  offspring  (for  many  a  bad  man  can  be  and  often  is  a  very 
affectionate  father),  he  will  indulge  them  secretly,  cautiously ;  for  in- 
clination is  not  action,  any  more  than  speech  is  truth.  Thus  the 
natural  inclination  being  the  foundation,  and  this  depending  entirely 
upon  the  conformation  of  the  brain  and  upon  the  nervous  system, 
the  character  will  be  developed  according  to  such  physical  organi- 
zation ;  the  action  will  be  regulated  jointly  by  this  and  the  surround- 
ing circumstances. 

The  cat,  metamorphosed  into  a  princess,  retained  the  nature  of  a^cat ; 
she  acted  as  the  cat  at  sight  of  the  mouse  ;  had  that  mouse  not  made 
its  appearance,  she  would  have  acted  (never  felt)  as  a  princess.  You 
can  never  change  the  boy  Pomeroy  into  a  Howard ;  a  Howard  meta- 
morphosed into  a  tiger  would  still  retain  the  Howard  nature  in  a 
tiger's  body.  The  Lucrezia  Borgia  might  have  remained  at  heart 
what  Nature  had  made  her,  though  shut  up  in  a  nunnery  of  the 
strictest  order :  the  pure  Lucrezia,  even  at  the  court  of  an  Alexander 
VI.  or  a  Louis  XV.,  would  still  have  remained  the  worthy  and  noble 
wife  of  Brutus.  "  Kemove  our  boys  from,  the  tenemeqt-houses,"  says 
the  journalist.  Many  have  been  removed,  and  after  attaining  man's 
estate  been  put  in  high  places,  and  those  who  in  youth  had  been 
little  vagabonds  and  petty  thieves  proved,  when  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  circumstances  favorable  to  the  more  free  and  more  bold 
development  of  their  character,  great  vagabonds,  great  ruffians,  and 
thieves  on  a  higher  scale.  There  are  individuals,  families,  populations, 
races,  into  whom  vice  does  not,  because  it  cannot,  enter ;  there  are 
individuals,  families,  populations,  races,  that  delight  in  vice,  crime, 
brutality,  and  immorality.  Nature  made  them  what  they  are,  and 
you  may  remove  them  from  the  tenement-houses  to  mansions  in 
Fifth  avenue,  you  will  not  root  out  the  weeds  that  are  of  Nature's 
growth.  Shall  we  then  abandon  the  hope  of  improving?  By  no 
means.  "  Place  man,"  says  Freemasonry,  "  from  his  infancy  in  the 
midst  of  such  circumstances  as  will  act  most  favorably,  as  far  as 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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j?o^^'JZe,  on  the  formation  of  his  character.  Protect  him  against  the  in: 
Bidiousinflnencesofeyil.  Educate  him,  lead  his  thoughts  into  a  good 
channel,  and  though  the  subject  of  your  exertions  may  not  answer  yo'ir 
expectations  and  realize  your  hopes,  it  is  highly  probable,  it  is  al- 
most certain,  that  hU  offspring  will  he  bom  better  than  himself. 
For  thought,  mind,  intellect,  soul— call  it  what  you  please — that  union 
or  combination  of  sentiment  and  reason,  acts  upon  animated  matter 
just  as  animated  matter,  and  the  physical,  material  man  acts  upon 
the  intellect,  mind,  thought,  reason,  or  soul. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  briefly  to  show  the  influence  Freemasonry  ex- 
ercises on  education,  and  through  education  on  the  moral  and  social  as 
well  as  intellectual  condition  of  the  community — that  is,  on  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  communities  are  composed — as  far  as  the  circum- 
stances already  alluded  to  will  permit  the  exercise  of  such  influence. 

I  can  state  with  certainty  and  truth,  for  I  speak  from  personal 
'  observation  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  after  careful  and  impar- 
tial inquiry  and  investigation,  that  wherever  Freemasonry  is  not 
interfered  with,  but  allowed  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  its  benefl- 
cent  influence,  education  is  widespread  and  flourishing.  Wherever 
education  is  promoted,  vice  and  crime  diminish.  On  the  other  hand, 
wherever  it  meets  with  opposition,  wherever  it  is  proscribed  or  con- 
demned, there  education  languishes,  is  partial,  doled  out,  limited, 
defective,  and  often  bad;  and  there  also  crime,  vice,  immorality, 
cruelty,  and  inhimianity  are  rampant. 

Among  the  Teutonic  dialects  speaking  nations,  governments  act 
upon  the  principle  that  " knowledge  is  power"  for  good^  and  that 
man  cannot  know  too  much  of  fact,  of  truth ;  that  the  sure  foundation 
of  a  state  is  laid  in  knowledge,  not  in  ignorance ;  and  that  every 
sneer  at  education,  at  culture,  at  book-learning  (which  is  the  wisdom 
of  the.  experience  of  mankind)  is  a  sneer  at  intelligent  liberty, 
inviting  national  degeneracy  and  ruin.  In  the  other  countries,  the 
Latin  dialects  speaking  nations,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told — 1 
give  the  very  words : — "  We  ought  to  beware  of  new-fangled  science." 
"We  ought  not  to  encourage  intellectual  pride."  "Much  reading 
ought  to  be  discountenanced."  One  writer  says  that  "  the  education 
of  youth  ought  to  be  limited  to  that  which  will  enable  them  to  be- 
come smart  and  active  money-getting  men  and  women  of  the  world"," 
and  no  more. 

Let  us  only  look  near  home.  In  New  Mexico,  up  to  the  year 
1870,  in  a  population  of  92,000,  48,836  over  ten  years  of  age 
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could  not  read ;  upward  of  80  per  cent,  are  even  own  illiterate.* 
Indeed,  when  in  New  Mexico  it  was  proposed,  some  time  previous  to 
1872,  to  establish  free  schools,  87  votes  were  cast  for  it  and  over 
.  6,000  against  it.  And  what  is  the  condition  of  New  Mexico  ?  A  recent 
traveler  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  haunt  of  banditti,"  "  an  effete  civilization." 
One  of  the  most  resplendent  virtues  as  well  as  most  sacred  duties 
of  Freemasonry  is  charity — ^the  charity  of  tolerance  and  forbearance, 
not  lightly  judging  men  by  their  actions,  but  endeavoring  to  discover 
the  cause  and  inducement ;  it  does  not  approve,  much  less  condemn 
hastily.  The  charity,  moreover,  which  holds  out  the  helping  hand  of 
universal  brotherhood  to  the  suffering,  the  distressed,  the  oppressed ; 
the  charity  of  a  Spanish  Las  Casas  and  an  American  Sumner,  an  Eng- 
lish Howard  and  a  German  Heine,  a  Catholic  Frere,  and  a  Protestant  ^ 
Peabody,  a  Jewish  Touro  and  a  Hindoo  Bahmon  Roy ;  the  charity 
of  an  Elizabeth  Fry,  a  Florence  Nightingale,  a  Grace  Darling,  a  Mattie 
Stevenson ;  the  Jewish  charity  that  builds  asylums  for  orphans,  the  . 
Catholic  charity  that  establishes  reformatories  for  erring  youth,  and 
becomes  the  loving  foster-mother  of  the  foundling ;  the  Protestant 
charity  that  gives  a  home  .to  homeless  children  and  opens  to  them  a 
career  of  usefulness  to  others  and  of  prosperity  to  themselves  j  the 
charity  of  the  journalist  who  visits  the  abodes  of  want  and  destitution 
and  thus  points  the  way  to  tlie  manifestation  of  that  benevolence 
which  in  this  city,  in  this  country,  is  never  found  sleeping.  The 
charity  of  the  thousands  of  noble  women,  so  justly  entitled  to 
the  name  of  "  Sisters,"  who  amidst  the  blood  and  fire  of  the  battle- 
field, or  braving  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  hos  pital  ward  or 
sick-chamber,  risk  health  and  life  to  bring  aid,  relief,  hope,  and  reli- 
gious consolation  to  suffering  humanity :  and  let  me  add,  the  charity 
of  a  Bergh  of  New  York,  of  a  Martin  of  Ireland,  a  John  Wesley 
of  England — the  kind-hearted  founder  of  Methodism  who  warned  us, 
nearly  a  century  before  Bergh,  that  the  dumb  beasts  will  rise  in 
judgment  against  those  who  inflict  pain  and  suffering  upon  them. 
Such  is  the  charity  of  Freemasonry,  which  does  not  inquire  into  a 
fellow-being's  creed,  but  into  his  need.  In  short,  Freemasonry  seeks 
to  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  untruth,  and  to 
break  down  the  artificial  barriers  of  rank  and  caste ;  to  unite  all  good 
men  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  which  looks   to  the  ultimate 

*  The  reader  is  respeotfolly  referred  to  my  *'  Defence  of  our  National  System  of 
Edaoation  against  the  Attacks  of  the  Catholic  Ptess,"  published  in  the  Nxw  Eba  between 
Jane,  1878,  and  Angost,  1874. 
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enfranchisement  of  the  human  race  from  the  bondage  of  evil,  embrac- 
ing as  it  does  in  its  teachings  the  highest  moral  rectitude,  founded  on 
the  fatherhood  of  God  as  a  common  parent,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  as  His  offspring. 

Such,  then,  I  believe  to  be  the  nature  of  that  institution  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Freemasonry.  Such  are  its  objects,  such 
its  aspirations ;  such  the  teachings  under  which  the  human  family  is 
to  be  united,  and  by  the  holy  bands  of  brotherhood  led  into  and  kept 
in  the  path  of  philanthropy,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  truth  ;  and  this 
is  in  reality  all  the  mystery  about  it. 

Now  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  an  institution  would 
be  appreciated  universally  ?  It  is  not.  It  has,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  its  opponents — can  count  its  enemies  by  millions.  It  is 
hated ;  hated  for  what  it  teaches,  and  we  have  seen  what  its  teachings 
are,  and  hated  for  what  it  teaches  not.  For  instance :  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  enemies  of  Freemasonry  studiously  confound  religion, 
virtue,  morality,  and  faith,  and  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are 
convertible  terms.  Freemasonry  inquires,  whether  they  be  so,  and 
finds  they  are  not. 

Religion,  virtue,  and  morality  may  be  sisters  and  proceeding  hand 
in  hand,  lend  each  other  assistance  and  support ;  but  they  are  distinct, 
different,  and  can  exist  and  act  separate  and  independent  of  one 
another.  And  so  can  faith  or  belief  exist  and  operate  separate  and 
apart  from  either  religion,  morality,  or  virtue  and  even  humanity, 
and  indeed  turn  her  back  upon  all.  Of  this  fact  both  history  and 
experience  furnish  ample  evidence. 

Ask  some  men,  some  bodies  of  men,  what  virtue  is,  what  religion 
is.     Can  they  tell  you  ?   To  be  sure,  they  can.     Hear  them. 

The  Hindoo  will  tell  you  that  virtue  and  religion  are  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  and  self-inflicted  torture  and  mutilation. 

The  Moslem,  that  they  consist  in  abstinence  from  wine,  in  subsist- 
ing during  the  whole  month  of  the  Khamadan  upon  one  meal  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  in  making  five  ablutions  daily. 

The  Muscovite,  in  feasting  during  Lent  upon  dried  mushrooms 
boiled  in  hempseed-oil,  and  during  the  Easter  week  upon  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  brandy.  Strange  that  all  sects  more  or  less  carry  on 
a  petty  warfare  against  the  kitchen. 

The  holy  hermit  makes  religion  consist  in  dwelling  in  a  cave,  feed- 
ing upon  roots  and  herbs,  shunning  human  habitation,  and  avoiding 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  running  away  as  fast  as  his  enfeebled 
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legs  will  cany  him  &t  the  sight  of  a  woman,  and  fiagellating  himself 
when  uTtfoTtnnately  he  has  happened  to  set  his  eyes  on  one.  The 
holy  Mormon,  on  the  contrary,  in  taking  a  hundred  wives  unto  his 
capaciooe  bosom. 

It  is  religion  and  virtne  in  the  Thug  to  strangle  not  leas  than  five 
hnndred  unwary  travelers. 

I  believe  virtue  and  religion  to  consist  in  robbing  weep- 
of  their  children ;  others,  as  the  author  of  Hndibras 
n  hanging  a  cat  on  Monday  for  killing  a  mouse  on 

nt  Egyptians  would  have  embalmed  the  precious  remains 
nd  deified  it,  and  c^led  that  religion  and  virtue, 
religion,  virtue,  morality,  and  faith ;  it  is  a  sacred  duty 
liards  in  Cuba  to  massacre  Freemasons,  confiscate  their 
om  their  widows  to  a  life  of  pariahs,  hunt  their  young 
;hter6  like  blood-hounds,  mutilate  and  strangle  them  in 
md  all  this  for  no  other  crime  than  because  their  husbands 
!iad  been  Freemasons. 

Truth  and  virtue  and  religion  are  not  convertible  terms, 
le  nor  morality  teaches  what  faith  may  teach,  what  the 
criminal  is  so  often  taught  whilst  standing  under  the 
,t  heaven  is  attached  to  the  scaflfold  by  a  few  feet-lengUiB 
tt  the  greater  the  sinner  the  greater  the  saint ;  that  there 
in  virtue ;  that  crime  and  sin  have  nothing  to  apprehend 
[  of  the  grave ;  that  the  guiltless  will  bear  the  punishment 
;uilty ;  that  the  debt  he  owes  has  long  since  been  paid  for 
advance,  and  that  "  good  deeds  wiU  hang  like  millstones 
ick  to  draw  him  deeper  into  the  gulf  of  destruction." 
asonry  teaches  that  virtne  and  religion  and  morality  can 
it  vegetating  upon  mushrooms,  without  abstaining  from  a 
;r-beer  on  Sundays,  without  massacring  Freemasons,  and 
t  absolutely  necessary  to  die  a  felon's  death  in  order  to 
into  heaven. 

a  dogma  which  Freemasonry  does  not  teach,  and  on 
int  it  is  thoroughly  hated.  It  is  this.  I  give  it  verbatim 
aid  down:  "No  man  has  any  right  to  be  of  any  religion 
;  matters  not  which — that  of  the  writer);  and  "people  that 
gion  have  no  conscience  that  people  who  have  religion  are 
ipect."  I  havequoted  the  very  words.  If  any  man  were  to- 
the  religion  which  Tprofeas  is  the  only  one  that  leads  to 
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heaven,  and  nnlesB  he  professes  vay  religion  he  would  be  damned,  I 
would  tell  him  that  he  utters  an  unti*uth. 

Freemasonry  denies  the  whole  of  these  propositions  as  equally 
false,  unjust,  and  pernicious,  as  propositions  that  have  inflicted  more 
suffering  and  misery  than  all  the  conflagrations,  wars,  pestilence,  and 
earthquakes  combined.  How  can  a  man  be  of  any  religion  of  the  truth 
of  which  he  is  not  convinced  ?  And  what  evidence  can  he  have  of  its 
truth  without  inquiry?  But  his  inquiry  is  never  calm,  never  impar- 
tial. Earely,  very  rarely  is  a  man's  creed  the  result  of  inquiry  at 
all.  It  is  selected  for  him  by  his  teachers,  and  he  finds  it  ready 
made  for  him  at  his  birth,  and  he  is  taught  that  their  creed  is  the 
only  true  creed  of  the  1000  creeds  in  the  world,  and  that  the  999  are 
false,  sinful,  and  soul-destroying.  He  is  promised  and  threatened. 
Promised  that  after  his  death  he  will  enjoy  a  never-ending  life  of 
happiness  or  bliss,  a  sort  of  "  glory "»( whatever  that  may  be);  whether 
as  the  Indian  on  the  heavenly  hunting  grounds,  with  plenty  of 
Buffalo  meat  and  fire-water,  and  with  liberty  to  scalp  any  number  of 
pale-faced  spirits ;  or,  if  he  be  a  Moslem,  in  a  charming  pavilion  per- 
fumed with  musk  and  attar  of  roses,  sinoking  from  a  golden  pipe 
most  delicious  heavenly  opium,  and  attended  by  never  less  than  725 
beautiful  damsels;  or,  if  he  be  a  Buddhist,  in  constantly  gazing 
upon  the  divine  countenance  without  blinking  once. 

In  the  classic  days  of  Homer,  the  saints  used  to  while   away  their 
time  in  promenading  in  the  Elysian  fields,  but — 

'*01d  times  are  changed,  old  maimers  gone." 

In  this  present  utiliarian  age,  those  fields  are  probably  sown  with 
cabbages  and  onions,  or  corn  and  cotton.  The  saints  are  transferred 
to  heaven,  where  (as  idle  now  as  then)  they  are  seated  upon  thrones, 
dressed  in  robes  of  the  finest  muslin,  retaining  their  pure  whiteness  to 
all  eternity,  so  as  never  to  require  the  aid  of  a  heavenly  washer- 
woman; the  head  adorned  with  a  crown  of  the  purest  Calif ornian 
gold,  of  a  workmanship  almost  equal  to  that  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
"  discoursing  music "  upon  harps,  inferior  only  to  that  produced 
upon  that  instrument  by  the  Italian  boys  in  our  streets.  On  the 
other  hand,  man  is  threatened  that  his  soul  will  be  conveyed  by 
Lucifer  to  Gehenna  or  Tophet  or  Eblis  or  Hell  or  a  lake  of  brimstone 
or  kerosene  oil  and  fire,  where  there  will  be  wailing  and  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  rowdying  almost  as  bad  as  he  may  have 
known  to  exist  in  New  York,  and  in  which  lake  he   will  be  flound- 
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I  fiah  ID  a  pond,  a.  toy  and  sport  to  a  long-nailed,  loBg- 
l-homed,  hook-nosed,  green-scaled,  harpoon-armed,  croBS- 
called  the  Devil  and  Satan  and  ApoUion,  "  going  about 
ing  lion,  seeking  w}iom  he  may  devour" — a  being  omnisci- 
resent,  omnipotent,  constantly  inciting  men,  women,  and 
ren — the  1300  millions  constituting  the  human  race — to 
such  for  the  mere  gratification  of  burning,  roasting, 
nlling,  and  frying  their  souls  atler  death — a  fictitious  per- 
18  offspring  of  the  brain  of  theological  despotism,  and  its 
iling  and  deceiving  trusting  and  trembling  ignorance — 
the  chief  character  in  the  theological  drama,  the  real 
jlogy — the  Devil ! 

emason,  on  the  contrary,  following  the  advice  of  Jeffer- 
lee  off  all  the  fears  and  servile  prejudices  under  which 
3  are  servilely  crouched.  He  fijtes  reasoa  firmly  in  her 
alls  to  her  tribunal  every  fact,  every  opinion.  He  ia  not 
away  from  inquiry  by  any  fear  of  its  consequences.  He 
^eves  nor  rejects  anything  because  any  other  person  or 
)  of  persons  have  rejected  or  believed  it.  His  own  reason 
est  gift  of  heaven,  and  he  ie  answerable,  not  for  the  right- 
>rightuess  of  the  decision."  It  is  needless  to  state  that  for 
;  such  views  the  Freemason  is  cordially  hated  by  the  ad- 
,  devil,  and  the  teachers  and  kindlers   and   stirrera-up  of 

omason  is  tolerant.  He  does  not  hate  his  fellow-man 
t  man's  opinion  happens  to  be  opposed  to  his  own  on 
t   probably  altogether  worthless  matter,  understood   by 

)nry  rejects  all  belief  in  the  miraculous  or  the  marvelous 
orted  by  satisfactory  evidence.  Prima  fads,  the  structure 
ersQ  seems,  from  all  that  can  be  known  of  it,  to  be 
e  with  tlie  occurrence  of  physical  miracle.  "  The  forces 
says  Herder,  "are  eternal  as  the  Godhead  in  which 
All  is,  was,  and  ever  will  be  in  conformity  with  bene- 
tiful,  noccessary  law,  twin-sister  of  eternal  power,  mother 
r,  security,  and  happiness."  Miracles  can  either  be 
Dr  as  the  result  or  operation  of  natural  laws,  or  they  are 
[f  aleaky  ship  is  kept  afloat  and  prevented  from  sinking,  it 

■  JeffaiBon's  letter  to  hia  jonsg  WMd,  Peter  Carr. 
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is  either  because  the  leak  was  not  large  enough  to  bring  on  such  a 
i'^tastrophe,  or  tlie  ship  was  saved  by  human  labor  and  skill.  Should 
the  leak  be  too  large  to  prevent  such  skill  and  labor  from  saving  the 
ship,  no  miracle  will  save  it.  A  man,  bound  hand  and  foot,  thrown 
into  the  sea  must  be  drowned;  if  thrown  into  the  tire,  he  will  be 
consumed  by  the  flames — no  miracle  will  or  can  save  him ;  if  nailed 
to  a  cross,  no  miracle  will  draw  the  nails. 

But  admitting  that  the  deity  could  depart  from  the  laws  once  and 
forever  established  by  Him,  it  requires  evidence  to  show  that  He  does 
so  or  ever  has  done  so,  whilst  experience  shows  that  He  does  not.  Sal- 
vations from  misfortune,  sickness,  danger,  sufferings  are  invariably  pro- 
duced by  natural  causes.  This  was  illustrated  on  a  recent  occasion  by 
Dr.  Carpenter  from  the  following  occurrence.  It  is  the  relation  of  a 
very  remarkable  case  which  occurred  at  Baltimore,  in  the  cholera- 
epidemic  of  1840.  "Though  the  poor-house,"  he  said,  "was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  free  from  any  liability  to  its  attack — and  there 
was  no  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  town — ^yet  at  two  or  three 
miles'  distance  from  Baltimore,  and  in  an  open,  salubrious  situation, 
there  was  a  most  fearful  outbreak  in  this  poor-house,  thirty  dying  in 
a  day,  out  of  about  eight  hundred.  This  was  traced  to  a  defect  of 
drainage,  which  was  at  once  rectified,  and  immediately  the  plague 
was  stayed."  With  reference  to  this  Dr.  Carpenter  asked :  "  Does 
any  gentleman  in  this  room  believe  that  if  all  Baltimore  had  gone 
down  on  its  knees  for  a  week,  God  would  have  been  induced  to 
avert  the  visitation?"  And  it  may  be  asked.  Could  or  would  any  but 
human  knowledge,  skill,  and  labor  have  averted  the  calamity ;  or  the 
action  of  the  elements?  Theology  teaches — I  quote  the  very  words. 
— that  man  is  bound  to  believe  in  metaphysical  and  theological  mys- 
teries which  no  human  intellect  can  fathom,  which  neither  prophets 
nor  angels  can  understand. 

In  this  the  nineteenth  century,  whilst  I  was  writing  what  you  are 
now  reading,  persons  were,  in  the  neighboring  country  of  Mexico, 
after  a  formal  and  regular  trial,  burnt  alive  for  witchcraft.  One 
of  the  proofs  of  guilt  was  the  following:  The  accused  were  made 
to  take  three  swaUows  of  holy  water,  after  which  one  of  them  vomited 
— ^what  do  you  think  ? — why,  bunches  of  hair  and  fragments  of  an  old 
woollen  blanket. 

Now  this  is  very  mysterious,  no  doubt,  and  ought  to  be  believed 
and  revered  a^  such.  Freemasonry,  however,  denies  and  rejects 
mystery.     God,  it  says,  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  justice,  and 
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Hire  man  to  belaeve  in  the  myeterions,  the  obscore,  the 
7h&t  He  wills  that  man  should  know,  He  will  naturally 
announce  so  plainly,  intelligibly,  bo  unequivocally,  that 
d  must  be  able  to  understand  it. 

onry  holds  with  the  editor  of  the  Herald  and  with  every 
tan,  that  the  age  of  mystery  hae  passed,  and  that  men  wilt 
'e  as  true  what  they  can  clearly  understand,  especially  in 
religious  belief.* 

irtaining  this  opinion,  for  rejecting  mysteries  which  have 
he  earth  in  blood,  and  changed  many  a  paradise  into  a 
Freemasonry  is  hated — thoroughly  hated. 
;r  by  wisdom  nor  by  science  nan  man  know  God,"  so  says 
But  can  he  know  Him  by  ignorance  or  folly  % 
says  Freemasonry,  "by  science  aided  by  wisdom,  does  know 
is  tlie  very  fountain  of  wisdom,  but  also  of  justice.  He 
V  far  the  human  intellect  extends.  What  He  will  that 
d  know,  He  has  shown  him  by  laying  open  before  him  the 
itnre,  of  creation ;  by  endowing  him  with  the  faculty  of 
inquiring,  comparing,  reflecting,  and  reasoning.  In  Hia 
nd  written  will,  God  has  shown  man  his  duties.  In  that 
Imighty  wisdom  and  justice  must  be  expected  to  speak 
early,  intelligibly,  so  that  whoever  reads  may  understand." 
,  Freemasonry  be  told  that  in  this  or  that  or  another  vol- 
are  passages  too  mysterious  to  be  understood,  requiring 
planation  and  comment,  susceptible  of  a  variety  and  often 
•f  of  meanings,  or  so  obscure,  so  equivocal,  go  contradictory 
become  sources  of  strife,  contention,  hatred,  and  persecu- 
emasonry  denies  that  such  is  or  can  be  the  word  of  God. 
;oo,  Freemasonry  is  hated,  condemned,  anathematized. 


THE  TWO  GATES  OF  HEAVEN. 

"  says  St.  Pierre,  in  his  Harmonies  of  Nature,  "  has  placed 
;h  two  gates  that  lead  to  heaven ;  He  has  set  them  at  the 
imities  of  life— one  at  the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  issue, 
is  that  of  innocence;  the  second,  that  of  repentance." 

1"  of  Honda;,  June  ISUi,  1874.    Trfaat  u  admiadon  from  aneb  &  qaartarl 
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BT  OBAOB  AOUILIB. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

• 

*'0h!  blissful  days, 
When  ail  men  worship  God  as  conscience  wills ! 
Far  other  times  oar  fathers'  grandsires  knew. 
What  tho'  the  skeptic's  scorn  hath  dared  to  soil 
The  record  of  their  fame !    What  tho'  the  men 
Of  worldly  minds  have  dared  to  stigmatize 
The  sister- cause  Beligion  and  the  Law 
With  Superstition's  name !     Tet,  yet  their  deeds. 
Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death — 
These  on  Tradition's  tongue  shall  live ;  these  shall 
On  EOstory's  honest  page  be  pictur'd  bright 
To  latest  time."  Obahame. 

SsTBOBPEcmoN  is  not  pleasant  in  a  narrative ;  but  if  Marie  ha& 
indeed  excited  any  interest  in  our  readers,  they  will  forgive  the 
necessity,  and  look  back  a  few  weeks  ere  they  again  arrive  at  the 
eventful  day  with  which  our  last  chapter  closed.  All  that  Don  Felix 
had  reported  concerning  the  widow  of  Morales  was  correct.  The 
first  stunning  effects  of  her  dread  avowal  were  recovered,  sense  wa& 
entirely  restored,  but  the  short-lived  energy  had  gone.  The  trial  to 
passively  endure  is  far  more  terrible  than  that  which  is  called  upon  to 
act  and  do.  She  soon  discovered  that,  though  nursed  and  treated 
with  kindness,  she  was  a  prisoner  in  her  own  apartments.  Wish  to 
leave  them  she  had'none,  and  scarcely  the  physical  strength ;  but  ta 
sit  idly  down  under  the  pressure  of  a  double  dread — the  prisoner's 
fate  and  her  own  sentence — to  have  no  call  for  energy,  not  a  being 
for  whom  to  rouse  herself*  and  live,  not  one  for  whose  sake  she  might 
forget  herself  and  win  future  happiness  by  present  exertion;  the 
Past,  one  yearning  memory  for  the  husband,  who  had  so  soothed  and 
cherished  her,  when  any  other  would  have  cast  her  from  his  heart  as  a. 
worthless  thing;  the  Present,  fraught  with  thoughts  she  dared  not 
think,  and  words  she  might  not  breathe ;  the  very  prayer  for  Stanley'^ 
safety  checked — ^for  what  could  he  be  to  her  ? — the  Future  shroud- 
ed in  a  pall  so  dense,  she  could  not  read  a  line  of  its  dark  page,  for 
the  torch  of  Hope  was  extinguished,  and  it  is  only  by  her  light  we  can 
look  forward;  Isabella's  affection    apparently  lost  forever;  was  it 
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marvel  energy  and  hope  had  bo  departed,  or  that  deadening  despond- 
ency semed  to  crush  her  heart  and  sap  the  very  springs  of  life  ? 

But  in  the  midst  of  that  dense  gloom,  one  ray  there  was,  feeble 
indeed  at  first,  as  if  human  suffering  had  deadened  even  that,  but 
brightening  and  strengthening  with  every  passing  day.  It  was  the 
sincerity  of  her  faith — the  dearer,  more  precious  to  its  followers, 
from  the  scorn  and  condemnation  in  which  it  was  held  by  man. 

The  fact  that  the  most  Catholic  kingdom  of  Spain  was  literally 
peopled  with  secret  Jews,  brands  this  unhappy  people  with  a  degree 
of  hypocrisy,  in  addition  to  the  various  other  evil  propensities  with 
which  they  have  been  so  plentifully  charged.  Nay,  even  amongst 
themselves  in  modern  times,  this  charge  has  gained  ascendency ; 
and  the  romance-writer  who  would  make  use  of  this  extraordinary 
truth,  to  vividly  picture  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  is  accused 
of  vilifying  the  nation,  by  reporting  practices  opposed  to  the  upright 
dictates  of  the  religion  of  the  Lord.  It  is  well  to  pronounce  such 
judgment  now^  that  the  liberal  position  which  we  occupy  in  most 
lands  would  render  it  the  height  of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy,  to 
<K)nceal  our  faith ;  but  to  judge  correctly  of  the  secret  adherence  to 
Judaism  and  public  profession  of  Catholicism  which  characterized  our 
ancestors  in  Spain,  we  must  transport  om'selves  not  only  to  the  coun- 
try  J  but  to  the  time^  and  recall  the  awfully  degraded,  crusliing,  and 
stagnating  position  which  acknowledged  Judaism  occupied  over  the 
whole  known  world.  As  early  as  600 — as  soon,  in  fact,  as  the  disputes 
and  prosecutions  of  Arian  against  Catholic,  and  Catholic  against 
Arian,  had  been  checked  by  the  whole  of  Spain  being  subdued  and 
governed  by  Catholic  kings — ^intolerance  began  to  work  against  the 
Jews,  who  had  been  settled  in  vast  numbers  in  Spain  since  the  reign 
of  the  Emperoi  Adrian ;  some  authorities  assert  still  earlier.  They 
were,  therefore,  nearly  the  original  colonists  of  the  country,  and 
regarded  it  with  almost  as  much  attachment  as  they  had  felt  toward 
Judea.  When  persecution  began  to  work,  "  90,000  Jews  were  com- 
pelled to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,"  the  bodies  of  the  more 
obstinate  tortured,  and  their  fortunes  confiscated;  and  yet — ^a  re- 
markable instance  of  inconsistency — they  were  not  permitted  to  leave 
Spain  ;  and  this  species  of  persecution  continued  from  600  down- 
ward. Once  or  twice  edicts  of  expulsion  were  issued,  but  speedily 
recalled  :  the  tyrants  being  unwilling  to  dismiss  victims  whom  they 
delighted  to  torture,  or  deprive  themselves  of  industrious  slaves  over 
whom  they  might  exercise  a  lucrative  oppression ;"  and  a  statute  was 
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enacted, "  that  the  JewB  who  had  been  baptized  should  be  constrained^ 
for  the  honor  of  the  Church,  to  preserve  in  the  external  j>7*actice  of  & 
religion  which  they  inwardly  disbelieved  and  detested." 

How,  then,  can  compelled  obedience  to  this  statute  be  termedl 
hypocrisy  ?  Persecution,  privation,  tyranny,  may  torture  and  destroy 
the  body,  but  they  cannot  force  the  mind  to  the  adoption  of  and  be- 
lief in  tenets,  from  which  the  very  treatment  they  commanded  must 
urge  it  to  revolt.  Of  the  90,000  Jews  forcibly  baptized  by  order  of 
Sisebut,  and  constrained  to  the  external  profession  of  Catholicism^ 
not  ten,  in  all  probability,  became  actually  Christians.  And  yet  how 
would  it  have  availed  them  to  relapse  into  the  public  profession  of 
the  faith  they  so  obeyed  and  loved  in  secret  ?  To  leave  the  country 
was  utterly  impossible.  It  is  easy  to  talk  now  of  such  proceedings 
being  their  right  course  of  acting,  when  every  land  is  opened  to  the 
departure  and  entrance  of  every  creed ;  but  it  was  widely  different 
then,  and,  even  if  they  could  have  quitted  Spain,  there  was  not  a  spot 
of  groimd,  in  the  whole  European  and  Asiatic  world,  where  persecur 
tion,  extortion,  and  banishment  would  not  equally  have  been  their 
doom.  Constant  relapses  into  external  as  well  as  internal  Judaism 
there  were,  but  they  were  but  the  signal  for  increased  misery  to  the 
whole  nation  ;  and  by  degrees  they  ceased.  It  was  from  the  forcible 
baptism  of  the  90,000  Hebrews,  by  Sisebut,  that  we  may  trace  the 
origin  of  the  secret  Jews.  From  father  to  son,  from  mother  to 
daughter,  the  solemn  secret  descended,  and  gradually  spread,  still  in 
its  inviolable  nature,  through  every  rank  and  every  profession,  from 
the  highest  priest  to  the  lowest  friar,  the  general  to  the  commoA 
soldier,  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  over  the  whole  land.  There  were 
indeed  some  few  in  Spain,  before  the  final  edict  of  expulsion  in  1492^ 
who  were  Hebrews  in  external  profession,  as  well  as  interpal  observ- 
ance ;  but  their  condition  was  so  degraded,  so  scorned,  so  exposed  to 
constant  suffering,  that  it  was  not  in  human  nature  voluntarily  to  sink 
down  to  them,  when,  by  the  mere  continuance  of  external  Catholi 
cism — which  from  its  universality,  its  long  existence,  and  being  in 
fact  a  rigidly  enforced  statute  of  the  state,  covld  not  be  regarded 
either  as  hypocrisy  or  sin — they  could  take  their  station  amongst  the 
very  highest  and  noblest  of  the  land,  and  rise  to  eminence  and  power 
in  any  profession,  civil,  military,  or  religious,  which  they  might  pre- 
fer. The  subject  is  so  full  of  philosophical  inquiry,  that  in  the  limita 
of  a  romance  we  cannot  possibly  do  it  justice ;  but  to  accuse  the  secret 
Jews  of  Spain  of  hypocrifly,  of  departing  from  the  pure  ordinances  of 
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their  religion,  becanse  compelled  to  eimulate  CatholiciBm,  is  taking 
indeed  but  a  one-handed,  short-sighted  view  of  an  intensely  interest- 
ing topic.  We  may  often  hope  for  the  present  by  considering  the 
changes  of  the^oa^;  htitto  attempt  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
sentiments  of  the^XM^  by  reasoning  of  the  present,  when  the  mind  is 
always  advancing,  is  one  of  the  weakest  and  idlest  fallacies  that  ever 
entered  the  hmnan  breast. 

Digression  as  this  is,  it  is  necessary  clearly  to  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Marie's  avowal  of  her  religion  had  placed  her,  and  her 
reason  for  so  carefully  wording  lier  information  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  secret  closet,  that  no  suspicion  might  attach  itself  to  the  religion 
of  her  husband.  Her  confession  sent  a  shock,  which  vibrated  not 
only  through  Isabella's  immediate  court,  but  through  every  part  of 
Spain.  Suspicion  once  aroused,  none  knew  where  it  might  end,  or 
on  whom  fall.  In  her  first  impulse  to  save  Arthur,  she  had  only 
thought  of  what  such  confession  might  bring  to  herself  individually, 
and  that  was,  comparatively,  easy  to  endure  ;  but  as  the  excitement 
ceased,  as  the  dread  truth  dawned  upon  her,  that,  if  he  must  die  at 
the  expiration  of  the  given  montli,  her  avowal  had  been  utterly  nse- 
lees,  the  dread  of  its  consequences  to  the  numerous  secret  members 
of  her  faitli  appalled  her,  and  caused  the  firm  roaolve  under  no  cir- 
cumstances to  betray  the  religion  of  her  liusband.  Him  indeed  it 
could  not  harm;  but  that  one  so  high  in  rank,  in  influence,  in  favor 
with  sovereigns  and  people,  was  only  outwardly  a  Catholic  might 
have  most  fatal  consequences  on  all  his  bretliren.  That  he  should 
have  wedded  a  Jewess  might  excite  surprise,  but  nothing  more;  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  varied  sufferings  she  could  rejoice  that  all  sus- 
picion as  to  his  race  and  faith  had  been  averted.  She  felt  thankful 
also  at  being  kept  so  close  a  prisoner,  for  she  dreaded  the  wrath  of 
those  whom  her  avowal  might  have  unwittingly  injured.  Such  an 
instance  had  never  been  known  before,  and  she  might  justly  tremble 
at  the  chastisement  it  might  bring  upon  her  even  from  her  own  peo- 
ple. As  long  as  she  was  under  Isabella's  care  she  was  safe  from  this ; 
all  might  feel  the  vibration,  but  none  dared  evince  that  they  did,  by 
the  adoption  of  any  measures  against  her,  further  than  would  be 
taken  by  the  Catholics  themselves. 

Knowing  this,  her  sole  prayer,  her  sole  effort  was  to  obtain  mental 
strength  sofficient  under  every  temptation,  either  from  severity  or 
kindness,  to  adhere  unshrinkingly  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers — to  cling 
yet  closer  to  the  love  of  her  Father  in  heaven,  and  endeavor,  with  all 
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•the  lowly  trust  and  fervid  feelings  of  her  nature,  to  fill  the  yearning 
void  within  her  woman's  heart  with  his  image,  and  so  subdue  every 
human  love.  It  seemed  to  her  vivid  fancy  as  if  all  the  misfortunes 
she  had  encountered  sprung  from  her  first  sin — that  of  loving  a 
Nazarene.  Hers  was  not  the  age  to  make  allowances  for  circum- 
stances in  contradistinction  to  actual  deeds.  Then,  as  unhappily  but 
too  often  now,  all  were  sufferings  from  a  misplaced  affection — sprung, 
not  from  her  fault,  but  from  the  mistaken  kindness  which  it  exposed 
her  to  without  due  warning  of  her  danger.  Educated  with  the  strong 
belief,  that  to  love  or  wed  beyond  the  pale  of  her  own  people  was 
the  greatest  sin  she  could  commit,  short  of  actual  apostasy,  that  im- 
pression, though  not  strong  enough  so  to  conquer  human  nature  as 
to  arm  against  love,  returned  with  double  force  as  sorrow  after  sorrow 
gathered  round  her,  and  there  were  none  beside  her  to  whisper  and 
strengthen,  with  the  blessed  truth  that  God  afflicts  yet  more  in  mercy 
than  in  wrath ;  and  that  his  decrees,  however  fraught  with  human 
anguish,  are  but  blessings  in  disguise — ^blessings,  sown  indeed  with 
tears  on  earth,  to  reap  their  deathless  fruit  in  heaven. 

But  though  firmly  believing  all  her  suffering  was  deserved,  aware 
that  when  she  first  loved  Arthur,'  the  rebel-thought — "  Why  am  I  of 
a  race  so  apart  and  hated  ?''  had  very  frequently  entered  her  heart, 
tempting  her  at  times  with  fearful  violence  to  give  up  all  for  love  of 
man ;  yet  Marie  knew  that  the  God  of  her  fathers  was  a  God  of  love, 
calling  even  upon  the  greatest  sinner  to  return  to  Him  repentant  and 
amending,  and  that  even  as  a  little  child  such  should  be  forgiven.  He 
had  indeed  proclaimed  himself  a  jealous  God,  and  would  have  no  idol 
worship,  were  it  by  wood  or  stone,  or,  far  more  dangerous,  of  human 
love ;  and  she  prayed  unceasingly  for  strength  to  return  to  Him  with 
an  undivided  heart,  even  if  to  do  so  demanded  not  only  separation 
from  Stanley — ^but  a  trial  in  her  desolate  position  almost  as  severe — 
the  loss  of  Isabella's  confidence  and  love. 

Few  words  passed  between  Marie  and  her  guardians ;  their  manner 
was  kind  and  gentle,  but  intercourse  between  rigid  Catholics  and  a 
proclaimed  Jewess,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  restrained.  From 
the  time  that  reason  returned,  the  queen  had  not  visited  her,  doing 
actual  violence  to  her  own  inclinations  from  the  mistaken — ^but  in 
that  age  and  to  her  character  natural— dread  that  the  affection  and 
interest  she  felt  toward  Marie  personally,  would  lessen  the  senti- 
ments of  loathing  and  abhorrence  with  which  it  was  her  duty  to  re- 
gard her  faith.     Isabella  had  within  herself  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
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martyr.  Once  impressed  that  it  was  a  religious  duty,  she  wotQd  do 
violence  to  her  most  cherished  wishes,  sacrifice  her  dearest  desires, 
her  best  affections,  resign  her  most  eagerly  pursued  plans — not  with- 
out suffering  indeed,  but  according  to  the  mistaken  tenets  of  her 
religion,  the  greater  personal  suffering,  the  more  meritorious  was  the 
deed  believed  to  be.  This  spirit  would,  had  she  lived  in  an  age  when 
the  Catholic  faith  was  the  persecuted,  not  the  persecutor,  have  led 
her  a  willing  martyr  to  the  stake ;  as  it  was,  this  same  spirit  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  expulsion  of  the  Jews — deeds 
so  awful  in  their  consequences,  that  the  actual  motive  of  the  woman- 
heart  which  prompted  them  is  utterly  forgotten,  and  herself  condemn- 
ed. We  must  indeed  deplore  the  mistaken  tenets  that  could  obtain 
such  influence— deplore  that  man  could  so  pervert  the  service  of  a 
God  of  love  as  to  believe  and  inculcate  that  such  things  could  be 
acceptable  to  Him ;  but  we  should  pause,  and  ask,  if  we  ourselves  had 
been  influenced  by  such  teaching,  could  we  break  from  it  ?  ere  we 
condemn. 

Isabella's  own  devoted  spirit  could  so  enter  into  the  real  reason  of 
Marie's  self-abnegation  for  Arthur's  sake,  that  it  impelled  her  to 
love  her  more  ;  while  at  the  very  Same  time  the  knowledge  of  her 
being  a  Jewess,  whom  she  had  always  been  taught  and  believed ' 
must  be  accursed  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  lost  eternally  unless  brought 
to  believe  in  Jesus,  urged  her  entirely  to  conquer  that  affection,  lest 
its  indulgence  should  interfere  with  her  resolution,  if  kindness  failed, 
by  severity  to  accomplish  her  conversion.  She  was  too  weak  in 
health,  and  Isabella  intuitively  felt  too  terribly  anxious  as  to  young 
Stanley's  fate,  to  attempt  anything  till  after  the  expiration  of  the 
month ;  and  she  passed  that  interval  in  endeavoring  to  calm  down 
her  own  feelings  toward  her. 

So  fifteen  days  elapsed.  On  th§  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  Marie 
feeling  unusually  exhausted,  had  sunk  down,  without  disrobing,  oh 
her  couch,  and  at  length  fell  into  a  slumber  so  deep  and  calm,  that 
her  guardians,  fearing  to  disturb  it,  and  aware  that  her  dress  was  so 
loose  and  light,  it  could  not  annoy  her,  retired  softly  to  their  own 
chamber  without  arousing  her.  How  many  hours  this  lethargic  sleep 
lasted,  Marie  knew  not,  but  was  at  length  broken  by  a  dream  of 
terror,  and  so  unusually  vivid,  that  its  impression  lasted  even  through 
the  terrible  reality  which  it  heralded.  She  beheld  Arthur  Stanley  on 
the  scaffold  about  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  law — the  block,  the 
axe,  the  executioner  with  his  arm  raised,  and  apparently  already 
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deluged  in  blood — the  gaping  crowds — all  the  fearful  appurten- 
ances of  an  execution  were  distinctly  traced,  and  she  thought  she 
sprung  toward  Stanley,  who  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  the  execu- 
tioner, instead  of  endeavoring  to  part  them,  smiled  grimly  as  rejoicing 
in  having  two  vicitms  instead  of  one ;  and  as  he  smiled,  the  countenance 
seemed  to  change  from  being  entirely  unknown  to  the  sneeringfeatures 
of  the  hated  Don  Luis  Garcia.  She  seemed  to  cling  yet  closer  to 
Stanley,  and  knelt  with  him  to  receive  the  blow ;  when,  at  that  mo- 
ment the  scaffold  shook  violently,  as  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
a  dark  chasm  yawned  beneath  their  feet,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
the  spectral  figure  of  her  husband,  his  countenance  ghastly  and  stem, 
and  his  arm  upraised  as  beckoning  her  to  join  him.  And  then  he 
.  spoke  ;  but  his  voice  sounded  unlike  his  own : — 

"  Marie  Henriquez  Morales !  awake,  arise,  and  follow  !" 
And  with  such  extraordinary  clearness  did  the  words  fall,  that  she 
started  up  in  terror,  believing  they  must  have  been  spoken  by  her 
side — and  they  were  I  they  might  have  mingled  with,  perhaps  even 
created  her  dream.  She  still  lay  on  her  couch ;  but  it  seemed  to 
have  sunk  down  through  the  very  floor  of  the  apartment*  she  had  oc- 
cupied, and  at  its  foot  stood  a  figure,  who,  with  upraised  arm,  held 
before  her  a  wooden  croos.  His  cowl  was  closely  drawn,  and  a  black 
robe,  of  the  coarsest  serge,  was  secured  round  his  waist  by  a  hempen 
cord.  Whether  he  had  indeed  spoken  the  words  she  had  heard  in 
her  dream  Marie  could  not  tell,  for  they  were  not  repeated.  She  saw 
him  approach  her,  and  she  felt  his  strong  grasp  lift  her  from  the  couch, 
which  sprung  up,  by  the  touch  of  soma  secret  spring,  to  the  place 
whence  it  had  descended,  and  she  heard  no  more. 

*  I  may  be  aoonsed  in  this  scene,  of  too  doBely  imitating  a  somewhat  similar  ocoar- 
renoe  in  Anne  of  Geierstein.  Saoh  seeming]  plagiarism  was  scarcely  possible  to'be 
aToided,  when  the  snperstitioos  proceedings  of  the  f)^hmic  tribunal  of  (Germany  and 
the  Mcret  Inquisition  of  Spavi  are  represented  by  history  as  00  very  similar. 

Vol.  IV 32 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

' '  laABEL. — Ha  I  little  honor  to  be  mach  believed, 
And  most  pernicious  purpose— seeming,  seeming 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo !  look  for't; 

Sign  me  a  present  pardon 

Or,  with  an  outstretoh'd  throat,  FU  tell  the  world 
Aloud  what  man  thou  art. 

'*  Anobix). — ^Who  will  believe  thee  ? 
My  unsoU'd  name,  th'  anstereness  of  my  life, 
My  vouoh  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  State, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh 
That  you  will  stifle  in  your  own  report 
The  smile  of  Calumny."  Shaesfbabb. 

When  Marie  recovered  consciousness  she  found  herself  in  a  scene 
so  strange,  so  terrific,  that  it  appeared  as  if  she  must  have  been  borne 
many  miles  from  Segovia,  so  utterly  impossible  did  it  seem  that  such 
awful  orgies  could  be  enacted  within  any  short  distance  of  the  sover- 
eigns' palace,  or  their  subjects'  homes.  She  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  vaulted  subterranean  hall,  which,  from  the  numerous  arched 
entrances  to  divers  passages  and  smaller  chambers  that  opened  on 
every  side,  appeared  to  extend  far  and  wide  beneath  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth.  It  waslighed  with  torches,  but  so  dimly,  that  the  gloom 
exaggerated  the  horrors  which  the  partial  light  disclosed.  Instru- 
ments of  torture  of  any  and  every  kind — ^the  rack,  the  wheel,  the 
screw,  the  cord,  and  fire — ^groups  of  unearthly-looking  figures,  all  clad 
in  the  coarse  black  serge  and  hempen  belt;  some  with  their  faces 
concealed  by  hideous  masks,  and  others  enveloped  in  the  cowls, 
through  which  only  the  eyes  could  be  distinguished,  the  figure  of  the 
cross  upon  the  breast,  and  under  that  emblem  of  divine  peace,  inflict- 
ing such  horrible  tortures  on  their  fellow-men  that  the  pen  shrinks 
from  their  delineation.  Nor  was  it  the  mere  instruments  of  torture 
Marie  beheld:  she  saw  them  in  actual  use;  she  heard  the  shrieks 
and  groans  of  the  hapless  victims,  at  times  mingled  with  the  brutal 
leers  and  jests  of  their  fiendish  tormentors  i  she  seemed  to  take  in  at 
one  view,  every  species  of  torture  that  could  be  infiicted,  every  pain 
that  could  be  endured ;  and  yet,  comparatively,  but  a  few  of  the  actual 
sufferers  were  visible.  The  shrillest  sounds  of  agony  came  from  the 
gloomy  arches,  in  which  no  object  could  be  distinguished. 

Whatever  suffering  meets  the  sight,  it  does  not  so  exquisitely  affect 
the  brain  as  that  which  reaches  it  through  the  ear.     At  the  former 
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the  heart  may  bleed  and  torn  sick ;  but  at  the  latter  the  brain  BeemB, 
for  the  moment,  wrought  into  frenzy ;  and,  even  though  personally  in' 
safety,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  restrain  the  same  sounds  from  burst- 
ing forth.     How  then  must  those  shrill  sounds  of  human  agony  have 
fallen  on  the  hapless  Marie,  recognizing  as  she  did  with  the  rapidity 
of  thought,  in  the  awful  scene  around  her,  the  main  hall  of  that 
mysterious  and  terrible  tribunal,  whose  existence  from  her  earliest 
infancy  had  been  impressed  upon  her  mind,  as  a  double  incentive  to 
guard  the  secret  of  her  faith ;  that  very  Inquisition,  from  which  her 
own  grandfather,  Julien  Henriquez,  had  fled,  and  in  which  the  less 
fortunate  grandfather  of  her  slaughtered  husband  had  been  tortured 
and  burnt. 

For  a  second  she  stood  mute  and  motionless,  as  turned  to  stone  ; 
then,  pressing  both  hands  tightly  on  her  temples,  she  sunk  down  at 
the  feet  of  her  conductor,  and  sought  in  words  to  beseech  his  mercy; 
but  her  white  lips  gave  vent  to  no  sound  save  a  shriek,  so  wild  that 
it  seemed,  for  the  moment,  to  drown  all  other  sorrows,  and  startle 
even  the  human  fiends  around  her.  Her  condactor  himself  started 
back  ;  but  quickly  recovering — 

"  Fool !"  he  muttered,  as  he  rudely  raised  her.  "  I  have  no  power 
to  aid  thee ;  come  before  the  superior — we  must  all  obey — ask  him, 
implore  him,  for  mercy,  not  me." 

He  bore  her  roughly  to  a  recess,  divided  off  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  by  a  thick  black  drapery,  in  which  sat  the  Grand  Inquisitor  and 
his  two  colleagues.  One  or  two  familiars  were  behind  them,  and  a 
secretary  sat  near  a  table  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  on  which 
were  several  writing  implements.  All  wore  masks  of  black  crape,  so 
thick  that  not  a  feature  could  be  discerned  with  sufficient  clearness 
for  recognition  elsewhere;  yet,  one  glance  on  the  stern,  motionless 
figure,  designated  as  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  sufficed  to  bid  every  drop 
of  blood  recede  from  the  prisoner's  heart  with  human  terror,  at  the 
very  same  moment  that  it  endowed  the  womaii  with  such  supernatural 
fortitude  that  her  very  form  seemed  to  dilate,  and  her  large  eye  and 
lovely  mouth  expressed — ^if  it  could  be,  in  such  a  scene,  and  such 
an  hour — unutterable  scorn.  Antipathy,  even  as  love,  will  pierce 
disguise ;  and  that  one  glance  lit  up,  with  almost  bewildering  light, 
in  the  prisoner's  mind,  link  after  link  of  what  had  before  been  impen- 
etrable mystery  I  Her  husband's  discovery  of  her  former  love  for 
Arthur;  his  murder;  the  suspicion  thrown  on  Stanley;  her  own  sum- 
mons as  witness  against  him ;  her  present  danger;  all|  all  were  traced 
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to  one  individual,  one  still  working  and  most  guilty  passion,  which 
she,  in  her  gentle  purity  and  holy  strength,  had  scorned.  She  could 
not  be  deceived — ^the  mystery  that  surrounded  him  was  solved — an- 
tipathy explained ;  and  Marie's  earthly  fate  lay  in  Don  Luis  Oarcia's 
hands  !  The  Grand  Inquisitor  read  in  that  glance  that  he  was  known ; 
and  for  a  brief  minute  a  strange,  an  incomprehensible  sensation 
thrilled  through  him.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  fear,  when  one 
gesture  of  liis  hand  would  destine  that  frail  being  to  torture,  impris- 
onment, and  death ;  and  yet  never  before  in  his  whole  life  of  wick- 
edness had  he  experienced  such  a  feeling  as  he  did  at  that, moment 
beneath  a  woman's  holy  gaze.  Anger  at  himself  for  the  sensation, 
momentary  as  it  was,  increased  the  virulence  of  other  passions ;  but 
then  was  not  the  hour  for  their  betrayal.  In  low,  deep  tones,  he 
commenced  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  That  her  avowal  of  her  faith 
would  elude  torture,  by  at  once  condemning  her  to  the  flames,  was 
disregarded.  She  was  formally  accused  of  blasphemy  and  heresy, 
and  threatened  with  the  severest  vengeance  of  the  Church  which 
she  had  reviled ;  but  that  this  case'  of  personal  guilt  would  be  merci- 
fully laid  aside  for  the  present,  for  still  more  important  considera- 
tions. Was  her  late  husband,  they  demanded,  of  the  same  blasphem- 
ing creed  as  herself?  And  a  list  of  names,  comprising  some  of  the 
highest  families  of  Spain,  was  read  out  and  laid  before  her,  with  the 
stem  command  to  affix  a  mark  against  all  who,  like  herself,  had 
relapsed  into  the  foul  heresy  of  their  ancestors — to  do  this,  or  the 
torture  should  wring  it  from  her. 

But  the  weakness  of  humanity  had  passed ;  and  so  calm,  so  collect- 
ed, so  firm,  was  the  prisoner's  resolute  refdsal  to  answer  either  ques- 
tion, that  the  familiar  to  whom  she  had  clung  for  mercy  looked  at  her 
with  wonder.  Again  and  again  she  was  questioned ;  instruments  of 
torture  were  brought  before  her— one  of  the  first  and  slightest  used — 
more  to  terrify  than  actually  to  torture,  for  that  was  not  yet  the  Grand 
Inquisitor's  design ;  and  still  she  was  firm,  calm,  unalterable  in  her 
lesolution  to  refuse  reply.  And  then  Don  Luis  spoke  of  mercy, 
which  was  to  consist  of  imprisonment  in  solitude  and  darkness,  to 
allow  time  for  reflection  on  her  final  answer — a  concession,  he  said,  in 
a  tone  far  more  terrifying  to  Marie  than  even  the  horrors  around  her, 
only  granted  in  consideration  of  her  age  and  sex.  None  opposed  the 
sentence;  and  sh6  was  conducted  to  a  dose  and  narrow  cell,  in 
which  no  light  could  penetrate  save  through  a  narrow  chink  in  the  roof. 

How  many  days  and  nights  thus  passed  the  hapless  prisoner  could 
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not  have  told,  for  there  was  nothing  to  mark  the  hours.  Her  food 
was  delivered  to  her  by  means  of  a  turnscrew  in  the  wall,  so  that  not 
even  the  sight  of  a  fellow-creature  could  disturb  her  solitude,  or  give 
her  the  faintest  hope  of  exciting  human  pity.  Her  sole  liope,  her 
sole  refuge  was  in  prayer ;  and,  oh !  how  blessed  was  the  calm,  the 
confidence  it  gave. 

So  scanty  was  her  allowance  of  food,  that  more  than  once  the 
thought  crossed  her  whether  or  not  death  by  famine  would  be  her 
allotted  doom ;  and  human  nature  shuddered,  but  the  spirit  did  not 
quail !  Hour  after  hour  passed,  she  knew  not  whether  it  was  night 
or  day,  when  tlie  gloom  of  her  dungeon  was  suddenly  illumined ;  she 
knew  not  at  first  how  or  whence,  so  noiseless  was  the  entrance  of  the 
intruder,  but  gradually  she  traced  the  light  to  a  small  lamp  held  in 
the  hand  of  a  shrouded  individual,  whom  she  recognized  at  once. 
There  was  one  fearful  thrill  of  mortal  dread,  one  voiceless  cry  for 
strength  from  Heaven,  and  Marie  Morales  stood  before  Don  Luis 
erect  and  calm,  and  firm  as  in  her  hour  of  pride. 

Garcia  now  attempted  no  concealment.  His  mask  had  been  cast 
aside,  and  his  features  gleamed  without  any  eflTort  at  hypocritical 
restraint,  in  all  the  unholy  passions  of  his  soul.  We  will  not  pollute 
our  pages  with  transcribing  the  fearful  words  of  passions  contending 
in  their  nature,  yet  united  in  their  object,  with  which  the  pure  ear  of 
his  prisoner  was  first  assailed — still  lingering  desire,  yet  hate,  wrath, 
fury,  that  she  should  dare  still  oppose,  and  scorn,  and  loathe  him ; 
rage  with  himself,  that,  strive  as  he  might,  even  he  was  baffled  by  the 
angel  purity  around  her ;  longing  to  wreak  upon  her  every  torture 
that  his  hellish  office  gave  him  unchecked  power  to  inflict,  yet  fearing 
that,  if  he  did  so,  death  would  release  her  ere  his  object  was  attained ; 
all  strove  and  raged  within  him,  making  his  bosom  a  very  hell,  from 
which  there  was  no  retracting,  yet  whose  very  flames  incited  deeper 
fury  toward  the  being  whom  he  believed  their  cause. 

"And  solitude,  darkness,  privation — ^have  they  so  little  availed 
that  thou  wilt  tempt  far  flercer  sufferings?"  he  at  length  demanded, 
struggling  to  veil  his  fury  in  a  quiet,  concentrated  tone.  "  Thou 
hast  but  neared  the  threshold  of  the  tortures  which  one  look,  one 
gesture  of  my  hand,  can  gather  around  thee;  tortures  which  the 
strongest  sinew,  the  firmest  mind,  have  been  unable  to  sustain — ^how 
will  that  weakened  frame  endure  ?" 

"It  can  but  die,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "as  nobler  and  better  ones 
have  done  before  me !" 
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'  repeated  Garcia,  and  he  laughed  mockingly.  "  Thinkest 
mow  our  trade  so  little  that  Buch  release  can  baffle  na?  I 
pain  of  itself  has  never  yet  had  power  to  kill ;  and  we  have 
16  measure  of  endurance  in  the  human  form  so  well,  that 
lever  yet  been  checked  by  death,  ere  our  ends  were  gained, 
ill  it  be  with  thee,  boldly  as  now  thou  qwakest.  Thoa 
asted  pain !" 

r  the  sharpest  torture  than  thy  hated  presence,"  calmly 
iCarie.     "My  soul  thou  canst  not  touch." 

Has  a  Jewess  a  soul  t     Nay,  by  ray  faith,  thou  talkest 

An  thon  hast,  thou  hadst  best  be  mine,  and  so  share  my 

there's  none  for  such  as  thee." 

"  buret  indignantly  from  the  prisoner.  "  Share  thy  sal- 
Great  God  of  Israel  I  that  men  like  these  have  power  to 

thy  children  for  their  faith,  and  do  it  in  thy  name  !     And 
nercy !     Thou  hast  but  given  me  another  incentive  forendu- 
he    continued,     more    calmly   addressing   her    tormentor, 
tion  be  denied  to  ns,  and  granted   thee,  I  would  refuse  it    ' 
lying  breath ;  such  faith  is  not  of  God !" 
lo  not  hither  to  enter  on  such  idle  quibbles,"  was  the  re- 

"  It  matters  not  to  me  wliat  thou  art  after  death,  but 
mine  thou  ehalt  be.  What  hinders  me,  at  this  very  moment, 
■king  my  will  upon  thee!  Who  will  hear  thy  cry;  or» 
rillapproach  thee )    These  walls  have  heard  too  many  sounds 

agony  to  bear  thy  voice  to  those  who  could  have  mercy, 
e  not  by  thy  scorn  too  far.     What  holds  me  from  the© 

;  holds  thee  from  me  ?    God  I"  replied  the  prisoner,  in  a 

ich  thrilling,  such  supernatural  energy,  that  Garcia  actually 

I  if  some  other  voice  than  hers  had  spoken,  and  she  saw  him 

arfullj  round.     "  Thou  darest  not  touch  me  I     Ay,  villaia 

it  and  basest  as  thou  art — thou  darest  not  do  it.     The   God 

i,  yet  more  than  thy  words  blaspheme,  withholds  thee— and 

west  it !" 

y  him  I"  were  the  awful  words  that  answered  her;  and  Dob 

Bg  forward. 

!"  exclaimed  the  heroic  girl.     "Advance  one  step  nearer^ 

vengeance,  even  as  thy  passion,  will  alike  be  foiled — and 

I  forgive  the  deed  I  do," 

ook  dovm  the  beautiful  treseeB  of  her  long  luxuriant  hair. 
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and,  parting  them  with  both  hands  around  her  delicate  throat,  stood 
calmly  waiting  in  Don  Luis's  movements  the  signal  for  her  own 
destniction. 

"  Fool  I"  he  muttered,  as  involuntarily  he  fell  back,  awed — ^in  spite 
of  his  every  eifort  to  the  contrary — at  a  firmness  as  unexpected  as  it 
was  unwavering.  "  Fool !  Thou  knowest  not  the  power  it  is  thy 
idle  pleasure  to  defy;  thou  wilt  learn  it  all  too  soon,  and  then  in  vain 
regret  thy  scorn  of  my  proffer  now.  Thou  hast  added  tenfold  to  my 
wild  yearning  for  revenge  on  thy  former  scorn — tenfold  I  ay,  twice 
tenfold,  to  thy  own  tortures.  Yet,  once  more,  I  bid  thee  pause  and 
choose.  Fools  there  are,  who  dare  all  personal  physical  torment, 
and  yet  shrink  and  quail  before  the  thought  of  death  for  a  beloved 
one.  Idiots  who  for  others  sacrifice  themselves;  perchance  thou 
wilt  be  one  of  them.  Listen,  and  tremble ;  or,  sacrifice,  and  save ! 
When  in  thy  haughty  pride,  and  zenith  of  thy  power,  thou  didst 
scorn  me,  and  bidding  me,  with  galling  contempt,  go  f5pom  thy  pres- 
ence as  if  I  were  a  loathsome  reptile,  unworthy  even  of  thy  tread,  I 
bade  thee  beware,  and  to  myself  swore  vengeance.  And  knowest 
thou  how  that  was  accomplished?  Who  led  thy  dotiug  husband 
where  he  might  hear  thine  own  lips  proclaim  thy  falsity  ?  Who 
poisoned  the  chalice  of  life,  which  had  been  so  sweet,  ere  it  was 
dashed  from  his  lips  by  death  ?  Who  commanded  the  murderer's 
blow,  and  the  weapon  with  which  it  was  accomplished  ?  Who  laid 
the  charge  of  his  murder  on  the  foreign  minion,  and  brought  thee  in 
evidence  against  him  ?  Who  but  I — even  I  ?  And  if  I  had  done 
all  this,  thinkest  thou  to  elude  my  further  vengeance  ?  I  tell  thee, 
if  thou  refuse  the  grace  I  proffer,  Arthur  Stanley  dies ;  accept  it, 
and  he  lives!" 

"  And  not  at  such  a  price  would  Arthur  Stanley  wish  to  live,'' 
replied  Marie  calmly.     "  He  would  spurn  existence  purchased  thus." 

"  Ay,  perchance,  if  he  knew  it ;  but  be  it  as  thou  wilt,  he  shall 
know  thou  couldst  have  saved  him  and  refused." 

"  And  thinkest  thou  he  will  believe  thee  ?  As  little  as  I  believed 
him  my  husband's  murderer.  How  little  knowest  thou  the  trust  of 
love  !  He  will  not  die,"  she  continued  emphatically  ;  "  his  innocence 
shall  save  him — ^thy  crime  be  known." 

"  Ay  1"  replied  Garcia,  with  a  sneering  laugh.  "  Give  thyself 
wings  as  a  bird,  and  still  stone  walls  will  encircle  thee ;  dwindle  into 
thin  air,  and  gain  the  outer  world,  and  tell  thy  tale,  and  charge  Don 
Luis  Garcia  with  the  deed,  and  who  will  believe  thee  ?     Thinkest 
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thou  I  Vould  have  boasted  of  my  triumphant  vengeance  to  aught 
who  could  betray  me  ?  Why  my  very  tool,  the  willing  minister  of 
my  vengeance — ^who  slew  Morales  merely  because  I  bade  him — 
might  not  live,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  betray  me ;  I  slew  him 
with  my  own  hand.  What  sayest  thou  now — shall  Stanley  live,  if  I 
say,  Let  him  die  ?" 

There  was  no  reply,  but  he  looked  in  vain  for  any  diminution  in 
the  undaunted  resolution  which  still  sustained  her. 

"  I  go,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause.  "  Yet,  once  more,  I  charge 
thee  choose ;  accept  the  terms  I  proffer — be  mine — and  thou  art 
saved  from  all  further  torture  thyself,  and  Stanley  lives.  Refuse, 
and  the  English  minion  dies ;  and  when  thou  and  I  next  meet,  it 
will  be  where  torture  and  executioners  wait  but  my  nod  to  inflict 
such  suffering  that  thou  wilt  die  a  thousand  deaths  in  every  pang. 
And,  Jewess — unbeliever  as  thou  art — who  will  dare  believe  it  more 
than  public  justice,  or  accuse  me  of  other  than  the  zeal,  which  the 
service  of  Christ  demands  ?  Choose,  and  quickly — wilt  thou  accept 
my  proffers,  and  be  mine  ?  Thou  must,  at  last.  What  avails  this 
idle  folly  of  tempting  torture  first  ?" 

"  Thou  mayest  kill  my  body,  but  thou  canst  not  pollute  my  soul," 
was  the  instant  reply,  and  its  tones  were  unchanged.  "  And  as  for 
Stanley,  his  life  or  death  is  not  in  thine  hands;  but  if  it  were,  I 
could  not — nay,  thus  I  would  not — save  him.  I  reject  thy  proffers, 
as  I  scorn  thyself.     Now  leave  me — I  have  chosen !" 

Don  Luis  did  not  reply,  but  Marie  beheld  his  cheek  grow  livid, 
and  the  foam  actually  gather  on  his  lip ;  but  the  calm  and  holy  gaze 
she  had  fixed  upon  him,  as  he  spoke,  quailed  not,  nor  changed, 
The  invisible  door  of  her  cell  closed  with  a  deep,  sullen  sound,  as  if 
her  tormentor  had  thus,  in  some  measure,  given  vent  to  the  unutter- 
able fiiry  shaking  his  soul  to  its  centre ;  and  Marie  was  alone.  She 
stood  for  many,  many  minutes,  in  the  fearful  dread  of  his  return ; 
and  then  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  her  lip  blanched  and 
quivered,  and,  with  a  long,  gasping  breath,  she  sunk  down  upon 
the  cold  fioor — all  the  heroine  lost  in  an  agonized  burst  of  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

**  Hoyers  the  steel  above  his  head, 

Suspended  by  a  spider  thread ; 

On,  on  I  a  life  hangs  on  thy  speed ; 

With  lightning  wing  the  gallant  steed ! 

Buoy  the  full  heart  up !    It  wUl  sink 

If  it  bnt  pause  to  feel  and  think. 

There  is  no  time  to  dread  his  fate  : 

No  thought  but  one— too  late,  too  late !"  MS. 

Too  soon  did  Marie  realize  the  power  of  Don  Luis  to  exercise  his 
threatened  vengeance !  Two  days  after  that  terrible  interview,  she 
was  again  dragged  to  the  hall  of  judgment :  the  same  questions 
were  proposed  as  before,  whether  or  not  she  would  denounce  the 
secret  followers  of  her  own  creed,  and  confess  her  late  husband's  real 
belief;  and  the  same  firm  answers  given.  We  shrink  in  loathing 
from  the  delineation  of  horrible  tortures  applied  to  that  frail  and 
gentle  being — shrink,  for  we  know  that  such  things  actually  have 
been ;  and  women — young,  lovely,  inoflPensive  as  Marie  Morales — 
have  endured  the  same  exquisite  agony  for  the  same  iniquitous 
purpose  !  In  public,  charged  to  denounce  innocent  fellow-beings,  or 
sniffer ;  in  private — ^in  those  dark  and  fearful  cells — exposed  to  all 
the  horror  and  terror  of  such  persecution'  as  we  have  faintly  en- 
deavored to  describe.  It  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination,  delighting 
to  dwell  on  horrors.  Would  that  it  were !  Its  parallel  will  be 
found,  again  and  again  repeated,  in  the  annals — not  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion alone — but  of  every  European  state  where  the  Bomanists  held 
sway. 

But  Marie's  prayer  for  superhuman  strength  had  been  heard.  No 
cry,  scarcely  a  groan,  escaped  her.  She  saw  Don  Luis  at  her  side  ; 
she  heard  his  hissing  whisper  that  there  was  yet  time  to  retract  and 
be  released ;  but  she  deigned  no  reply  whatever.  It  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  try  her  endurance  to  the  utmost  in  the  first,  second,  or  third 
trial ;  though  so  enraged  at  her  calmness  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
restrain  it  even  before  his  colleagues,  and  with  diflSculty  controlling 
his  fiendish  desire  to  increase  the  torture  to  its  utmost  at  once,  he 
remanded  her  to  her  dungeon  till  his  further  pleasure  should  be 
known.  She  had  fainted  under  the  intolerable  pain,  and  lay  for  many 
successive  hours  too  exhausted  (even  to  raise  to  her  parched  lips  the 
pitcher  of  water  lying  near  her.     And  even  the  gradual  cessation  of 
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suffering,  the  Bensation  of  returning  power,  brought  with  them  the 
agonized  thought,  that  they  did  but  herald  increased  and  increasing 
torture. 

One  night — she  knew  not  how  long  after  she  had  been  remanded 
to  her  cell,  but,  counting  by  suffering,  it  felt  many  weary  nights  and 
days — she  sunk  into  a  sleep  or  trance,  which  transported  her  to  her 
early  home  in  the  Yale  of  Cedars.  Her  mother  seemed  again  to 
stand  before  her ;  and  she  thought,  as  she  heard  her  caressing  voice^ 
and  met  the  glance  of  her  dove-like  eyes,  she  laid  her  head  on  her 
bosom,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  in  her  happy  childhood ;  and  peace 
seemed  to  sink  into  her  heart  so  blessedly,  so  deeply,  that  the  very 
fever  of  her  frame  departed.  A  voice  aroused  her  with  a  start ;  it 
was  so  like  her  mother's,  that  the  dream  seemed  lingering  still. 

"  Marie,  my  beloved  one,"  murmured  the  voice,  and  a  breath  fanned 
her  cheek,  as  if  some  one  were  leaning  over  her.  She  unclosed  her 
eyes — the  words,  the  voice,  still  so  kept  up  the  illusion,  though  the 
tones  were  deeper  than  a  woman's,  that  even  the  hated  dress  of  a 
familiar  of  the  Inquisition  could  not  create  alarm.  "  Hast  thou  for- 
gotten me,  my  child  ?  But  it  matters  not  now.  Say  only  thou  wilt 
trust* me^  and  safety  Ues  before  us.  The  fiends  hold  not  their  hellish 
court  to-night;  and  the  arch-fiend  himself  is  far  distant,  on  a  sudden 
summons  from  the  king,  which,  though  the  grand  Inquisitor  might 
scorn,  Don  Luis  will  obey.     Wilt  come  with  me,  my  cliild  ?" 

"  Ay,  anywhere !  That  voice  could  not  deceive :  but  'tis  all  vain,'^ 
she  continued,  the  first  accents  of  awakened  hope  lost  in  despondency 
— "  I  cannot  rise." 

"  It  needs  not.  Do  thou  hold  the  lantern,  Marie  ;  utter  not  a  word 
— check  even  thy  breath — and  the  god  of  thy  fathers  shall  save  thee 
yet." 

He  raised  her  gently  in  his  arms;  and  the  hope  of  liberty,  of  res- 
cue from  Don  Luis,  gave  her  strength  to  grasp  the  light  to  guide 
them.  She  could  not  trace  their  way,  but  she  felt  they  left  the  dun- 
geon, and  traversed  many  long,  damp,  and  narrow  passages,  seemingly 
excavated  in  the  solid  earth.  All  was  silent,  and  dark  sis  the  tomb ; 
now  and  then  her  guide  paused,  as  if  to  listen ;  but  there  was  no 
sound.     He  knew  well  the  secret  path  he  trod. 

The  rapid  motion,  even  the  sudden  change,  almost  deprived  Marie 
of  consciousness.  She  was  only  sensible,  by  a  sudden  change  from 
the  close,  damp  passages  to  the  free  breezes  of  night,  that  she  was  in 
the  open  air,  and  apparently  a  much  freer  path ;  that  still  her  guide 
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pressed  swiftly  onward,  apparently  scarcely  feeling  her  light  weight ; 
that,  after  a  lengthened  interval,  she  was  laid  tenderly  on  a  soft^ 
loxnrions  couch — ^at  least  so  it  seemed,  compared  with  the  cold  floor 
of  her  cell;  that  the  blessed  words  of  thanksgiving  that  she  was  safe 
broke  from  that  strangely  familiar  voice ;  and  she  asked  no  more — 
seemed  even  to  wish  no  more — so  completely  was  all  physical  power 
prostrated.  She  lay  calm  and  still,  conscious  only  that  she  was  saved. 
Her  guide  himself  for  some  time  disturbed  her  not ;  but  after  chang- 
ing his  dress,  and  preparing  a  draught  of  cooling  herbs,  he  knelt  down^ 
raised  her  head  on  his  knee,  with  almost  woman's  tenderness,  and 
holding  the  draught  to  her  lips,  said  gently — 

^^  Drink,  beloved  child  of  my  sainted  sister ;  there  is  life  and  health 
in  the  draught." 

Hastily  swallowing  it,  Marie  gazed  wildly  in  his  face — ^the  habili- 
ments of  the  familiar  had  been  changed  for  those  of  a  Benedictine 
monk ;  his  cowl  thrown  back,  and  the  now  well-remembered  counte- 
nance of  her  uncle  Julien  was  beaming  over  her.  In  an  instant,  the 
arm  she  could  still  use  was  thrown  round  him,  and  her  head  buried 
in  his  bosom ;  every  pulse  throbbing  with  the  inexpressible  joy  of 
finding,  when  most  desolate,  one  relative  to  love  and  save  her  stilL 
Julien  left  not  his  work  of  healing  and  of  security  incomplete ;  grad- 
ually he  decreased,  by  the  constant  application  of  linen  bathed  in 
some  cooling  fluid,  tJie  scorching  fire  which  still  seemed  to  bum  within 
the  maimed  and  shrivelled  limb ;  parted  the  thick  masses  of  dishevelled 
hair  from  her  burning  temples,  and  bathed  them  with  some  cooling 
and  reviving  essence  ;  gently  removed  the  sable  robes,  and  replaced 
them  with  the  dress  of  a  young  novice  which  he  had  provided ;  con- 
cealed her  hair  beneath  the  white  linen  hood,  and  then,  administering 
a  potion  which  he  knew  would  produce  deep  and  refreshing  sleep^ 
and  so  effectually  calm  the  fevered  nerves,  she  sunk  down  on  the  soft 
moss  and  heath  which  formed  her  couch,  and  slept  calmly  and  sweetly 
as  an  infant  for  many  hours. 

Julien  Morales  had  entered  Segovia  in  his  monkish  garb,  as  was 
frequently  his  custom,  on  the  evening  of  the  trial.  The  excitement 
of  the  whole  city  naturally  called  forth  his  queries  as  to  its  cause ; 
and  the  information  imparted — ^the  murder  of  Don  Ferdinand,  and 
incomprehensible  avowal  of  Judaism  on  the  part  of  his  niece — 
demanded  a  powerftd  exercise  of  self-control  to  prevent,  by  a  betrayal 
of  unusual  grief  and  horror,  his  near  relationship  to  both  parties. 
Hovering  about  the  paltice,  he  heard  of  Isabella's  merciful  intentions 
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toward  Marie ;  and  feeling  that  hig  presence  might  only  agitate,  and 

could  in  notliing  avail  her,  he  had  resolved  on  leaving  the  city  with- 

ler,  when  her  mjBterionfi  disappearance  excited  all  Segovia 

orales  alone,  perhaps,  amidst  hnndreds,  in  his  own  mind 
nystery  at  once.  Well  did  he  know  the  existence  of  the 
isition.  As  we  narrated  in  one  of  our  early  chapters,  the 
ather  had  so  fixed  itself  upon  his  mind,  that  he  hadhoijnd 
a  secret,  though  solemn  oath,  as  his  avenger.  To  accom- 
\\j,  he  had  actually  spent  ten  years  of  his  life  as  familiar 
lisition.  The  fate  of  Don  Luis's  predecessor  had  been 
the  deepest  mystery.  Some  whispered  his  death  was  by 
[son ;  others,  that  his  murderer  had  songht  him  in  the 
;ht,  and  instead  of  treacherously  dealing  the  blow,  had 
lim,  and  bade  him  confess  hia  crimes — one  especially ;  and 
;e  that  if  the  mandate  .of  the  Eternal,  "  Whoso  sheddeth 
I,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  were  still  to  govern 
ath  was  but  an  act  of  justice  which  might  not  be  eluded. 
icse  whispered  rumors  had  to  do  with  Julien  Morales  or 
t6  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  SutBce  it,  that  not 
8  vow  accomplished,  but,  during  his  ten  years'  residence 
>terranean  halls,  he  naturally  became  familiarized  with  all 

passages  and  invisible  means  of  egress  and  ingress — not 
apparently  private  homes  of  inodensive  citizens,  but  into 
lets  of  country  scattered  round.  By  one  of  these  he  had, 
oted  his  own  escape ;  and  in  the  mild  benevolent  Benedic- 
-known  alike  to  the  cities  and  solitudes  of  Spain — none 

recognized  the  former  familiar  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
ve  imagined  him  the  being  which  in  reality  he  was — a 
.  believing  Jew. 

then,  it  was  easy  to  connect  the  disappearance  of  Marie 
istence  of  the  Holy  Office,  even  though  he  was  entirely 

Qarcia's  ulterior  designs.     In  an  agony  of  apprehension 

on  saving  her  if  possible,  even  while  he  trembled  at  the 
t  must  necessarily  ensue  ere  he  could  arrange  and  execute 
i<H*e  especially  as  it  was  dangerous  to  associate  a  second 
leir  accomplishment.  With  all  his  haste  and  "skill  he  was 
to  save  her  from  the  barbarity  of  her  misnamed  judges, 
nl  was  wrung,  as  he  stood  amongst  the  familiars  a  silent 
ler  snfierings ;  hut  to  interfere  was  impossible.     One  thing, 
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however,  was  favorable.  He  knew  she  would  not  again  be  disturbed 
till  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  recovery  of  such  strength  as 
would  enable  her  to  endure  further  torture ;  and  he  had,  therefore, 
some  time  before  him  for  their  flight. 

Her  voluntary  avowal  of  her  faith — aware  too,  as  she  was,  of  the 
existence  of  the  Inquisition — ^had.  Indeed,  perplexed  the  good  uncle 
greatly ;  but  she  was  in  no  state,  even  when  partially  recovered  from 
physical  weakness,  to  enter  into  explanation  then.  He  saw  she  was 
unhappy,  and  the  loss  of  her  husband  might  well  account  for  it.  To 
the  rumors  which  had  reached  him  in  Segovia,  as  to  the  suppositions 
of  the  real  cause  of  Stanley's  enmity  to  Morales,  and  Marie's  self- 
sacrifice,  he  would  not  even  listen,  so  completely  without  foundation 
did  they  seem  to  him. 

The  second  evening  after  their  escape,  they  left  the  cave  to  pursue 
their  journey.  Father  Ambrose — ^for  so,  now  he  has  resumed  his 
monkish  garb,  we  must  term  Julien — ^had  provided  a  mule  for  the 
novice's  use;  and  thus  they  leisurely  traversed  the  desolate  and 
mountainous  tract  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  now  termed  * 
old  and  new  Castile.  Neither  uncle  nor  niece  spoke  of  their  destined 
goal ;  Marie  intuitively  felt  she  was  proceeding  to  the  Vale  of  Cedars, 
the  only  place  of  safety  now  for  her;  but,  so  engrossed  was  her  mind 
with  the  vain  thought  how  to  save  Arthur,  that  for  herself  she  could 
not  frame  a  wish. 

The  second  evening  of  their  journey  they  entered  a  small,  straggling 
village,  so  completely  buried  in  mountains  that  its  existence  was  un- 
known save  to  its  own  rustic  inhabitants.  The  appearance  of  a  monk 
evidently  caused  an  unusual  excitement,  which  was  speedily  explained. 
The  chief  of  the  villagers  approached  Father  Ambrose,  and,  address- 
ing him  with  the  greatest  respect,  entreated  him  to  follow  him  to  his 
house,  where,  he  said,  lay  a  man  at  the  point  of  death,  who  had,  from 
the  time  he  became  aware  of  his  dangerous  position,  incessantly  called 
for  a  priest  to  shrive  him  from  some  deadly  sin.  He  had  been  found, 
the  villager  continued,  in  a  deep  pit  sunk  in  a  solitary  glen  half-way 
to  Segovia,  with  every  appearance  of  attempted  murder,  which,  being 
supposed  complete,  the  assassins  had  thrown  him  into  the  pit  to  con- 
ceal their  deed ;  but  chancing  to  hear  his  groans  as  he  passed,  he  had 
rescued  him,  and  hoped  to  have  cured  his  wounds.  For  three  weeks 
they  seemed  to  progress  favorably,  but  then  fever— occurring,  he 
thought,  from  great  restlessness  of  mind — had  rapidly  increased,  and, 
after  ten  days  of  fearful  struggle  between  life  and  death,  mortification 
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had  ensued,  and  hope  could  exist  no  longer.  At  first,  Perez  added, 
he  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  idea  of  priestly  aid,  only  harping  on 
one  theme-^to  get  strength  enough  to  reach  Segovia,  and  speak  to 
the  king.  They  had  thought  him  mad,  but  humored  him ;  but  now 
he  was  almost  fdrious  in  his  wild  cries  for  a  priest,  not  only  to  shrive 
him,  but  to  bear  his  message  to  the  king.  They  had  tried  to  gratify 
him,  but  their  distance  from  any  town  or  monastery  had  prevented 
it ;  and  they  now,  therefore,  hailed  Father  Ambrose  almost  as  sent 
from  heaven  to  save  a  sinner  by  absolution  ere  he  died. 

This  tale  was  told  as  the  monk  and  novice  hastened  with  Perez  to 
-  his  house.  The  poor  inhabitants  thronged  his  path  to  crave  a  blessing^ 
and  proffer  every  attention  their  simple  means  afforded.  Fearing  for 
Marie,  Julien's  only  care  was  for  the  supposed  novice ;  and  therefore 
Perez,  at  his  request,  eagerly  led  her  to  a  large  comfortable  chamber^ 
far  removed  from  the  bustle  of  the  house,  and  left  her  to  repose. 
But  repose  was  not  at  that  moment  possible,  even  though  her  slightly 
returning  strength  was  exhausted,  from  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day's 
travel.  Fruit  and  cakes  were  before  her;  but,  though  her  mouth  was 
parched  and  dry,  she  turned  from  them  in  loathing ;  and  interminable 
.seemed  the  space  tiU  Father  Ambrose  returned.  Ere  he  spoke,  ho 
carefully  closed  and  secured  the  door,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  low, 
cautious  tone,  "  My  child,  this  is  indeed  the  finger  of  a  righteous  God 
— ^blessed  be  flis  name !  The  unhappy  man  to  whose  dying  bed  they 
brought  me " 

"  Is  the  murderer  of  my  husband!"  interposed  Marie  in  a  tone  of 
Almost  unnatural  calmness.  "  I  knew  it  from  the  first  moment 
Perez  spoke.  We  have  but  to  think  of  one  thing  now — Stanley  is 
innocent,  and  must  be  saved !" 

"  And  shall  be,  if  possible,  my  child ;  but  there  are  fearful  diflSi- 
culties  in  the  way.  The  unhappy  man  conjures  me  not  to  leave  him, 
and  is  in  such  a  horrible  state  of  mental  and  bodily  agony  that  I  fear 
if  I  do,  he  will  commit  some  act  of  violence  on  himself,  and  so  render 
his  evidence  of  no  avail.  We  are  not  much  above  sixty  miles  from 
Segovia,  but  the  roads  are  cross  and  rugged ;  so  that  it  will  need 
steadiness  and  speed,  and  instant  audience  with  the  king." 

"But  time — have  we  time?"  reiterated  Marie.  "  Say  but  there  is 
"time,  and  every  other  difficulty  shall  be  smoothed." 

"  There  is  full  time :  the  execution  is  not  till  the  second  day  after 
to-morrow.  Nay,  my  child,"  he  added,  observing  her  look  of  doubt- 
ing bewQderment,  "  suffering  makes  the  hours  seem  longer  than  they 


r. 
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«re.  Fear  not  for  time,  but  cooDBel  me  whom  to  send.  Who 
amongst  these  poor  ignorant  rustics  will  ever  reach  the  king — or, 
failing  him,  the  Chief  fiermano— and  make  his  tale  so  sufficiently 
clear  as  to  release  the  prisoner,  and  send  messengers  here  with  the 
necessary  speed  to  take  down  this  man's  confession}  He  cannot 
linger  two  days  more.  Would  that  I  could  go  myself;  but  I  can 
leave  neither  him  nor  thee." 

"  And  it  needs  not,"  was  the  firm  reply.  "  Father,  I  myself  will 
do  thy  errand.  There  must  be  no  delay,  no  chance  of  hesitation  in 
its  accomplishment.  Ah !  do  not  look  upon  me  as  if  my  words  were 
wild  and  vain ;  were  there  other  means  I  would  not  speak  them — 
but  he  must  be  saved  I 

"  And  again  at  the  sacrifice  of  thy  safety — ^perchance  thy  life  I 
4  Marie,  Marie  I  what  hold  has  this  young  stranger  upon  thee  that  thou 
shouldst  twice  so  peril  thyself?     Thy  life  is  dearer  to  me  than  his 
— I  cannot  grant  thy  boon." 

"  Nay,  but  thou  must.  Listen  to  me,  my  second  father !  If  Stan- 
ley dies,  his  blood  is  on  my  head!"  And  struggling  with  strong 
emotion,  she  poured  forth  her  whole  tale. 

"  And  thou  lovest  him  still — ^him,  a  Nazarene — ^thou,  child,  wife 
of  an  unstained  race!  And  is  it  for  this,  thy  zeal  to  save  himf 
ejaculated  Julien,  retreating  several  paces  from  her — "  Can  it  be  ?" 

^^  I  would  save  him  because  he  is  innocent — because  he  has  borne 
more  than  enough  for  me  ;  for  aught  else,  thou  wrongest  me,  father. 
He  will  never  be  to  me  more  than  he  is  now." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  tone  of  mournful  reproach  in  which 
those  simple  words  were  said.  Julien  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  bade 
God  bless  her,  and  promised,  if  indeed  there  were  no  other  means, 
her  plan  should  be  adopted ;  objection  after  objection,  indeed,  he 
brought  forward,  but  all  were  overruled.  She  pledged  herself  to 
retain  her  disguise,  and  to  return  with  Perez,  without  hesitation,  and 
accompany  her  uncle  to  the  vale,  as  intended.  But  that  she  should 
start  at  once,  he  positively  refused.  How  could  she  hope  to  accom- 
plish her  journey  without,  at  least,  two  hours'  repose  ?  It  was  then 
late  in  the  evening.  At  six  the  next  morning  all  should  be  ready  for 
her  journey,  and  there  would  be  still  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
before  her ;  Marie  tried  to  be  content,  but  the  horrible  dread  of  being 
too  late  did  not  leave  her  for  a  moment,  even  in  sleep,  and  inexpres- 
sibly thankful  was  she  when  the  morning  dawned.  Julien's  provident 
care  had  been  active  while  she  slept.    Perez,  flattered  at  the  trust  re- 
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posed  in  him,  had  offered  himself  to  accompany  the  yonng  novice  to 
Segovia :  and  at  the  appointed  honr  he  was  ready,  moonted  himself, 
and  leading  a  strong,  docile  palfrey  for  brother  Ernest's  ase»  He 
knew  an  hostelry,  he  said,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  where 
their  steeds  could  be  changed ;  and  promised  by  two  hours  after  noon, 
the  very  latest,  the  novice  should  be  with  the  king.  It  could  be  done 
in  less  time,  he  said ;  but  his  reverence  had  told  him  the  poor  boy 
was  unusually  delicate,  and  had,  moreover,  lost  the  use  of  his  left 
arm ;  and  he  thought,  as  there  was  so  much  time  before  them,  it  was 
needless  to  exhaust  his  strength  before  his  errand  was  done.  Julien 
expressed  his  entire  satisfaction,  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  they 
were  rapidly  out  of  sight.  . 

Once  or  twice  they  halted  to  give  their  horses  rest  and  refresh 
themselves ;  but  so  absorbed  were  the  senses  of  Marie,  that  she  was 
unconscious  of  fatigue.  Every  mile  they  traversed  seemed  bearing  a 
heavy  load  from  her  chest,  and  enabling  her  to  breathe  more  freely ; 
while  the  fresh  breeze  and  exciting  exercise  seemed  actually  to  revive 
her.  It  wanted  rather  more  than  an  hour  for  noon  when  they  reached 
the  hostelry  mentioned  by  Perez.  Two  fleet  and  beautiful  horses 
were  speedily  provided  for  them,  bread  and  fruit  partaken,  and  Perez, 
ready  mounted,  was  tasting  the  stirrup  cup,  when  his  friend  de- 
manded— 

"  Is  it  to  Segovia  ye  are  bound?" 

"  Yes,  man,  on  an  important  errand,  charged  by  his  reverence 
Father  Ambrose  himself." 

"  His  reverence  should  have  sent  you  two  hours  earlier,  and  you 
would  have  been  in  time  for  one  of  the  flnest  sights  seen  since  Isabella 
— God  bless  her  I — ^began  to  reign.  They  were  common  enough  a 
few  years  back." 

"  What  sight ;  and  why  am  I  oot  in  time  ?" 
"  Now,  art  thou  not  the  veriest  rustic  to  be  so  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  world's  doings  i  Why,  to-day  is  the  solemn  execution  of  the 
young  foreigner  whom  they  believe  to  have  murdered  Don  Ferdinand 
Morales — the  saints  preserve  him !  He  is  so  brave  a  fellow,  they 
say,  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  confounded  hostelry  I  would  have 
made  an  effort  to  be  present :  I  love  to  see  how  a  brave  man  meets 
death.     It  was  to  have  been  two  hours  after  day-break  this  morning, 

but  Juan  here  tells  me  it  was  postponed  till  noon.    The  king ^" 

He  was  proceeding,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  sharp  cry,  and 
Perez,  hastily  turning,  caught  the  novice  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  fall- 
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ing  from  his  horse.  In  an  instant,  however,  he  recovered  and  exolaim- 
ing,  in  a  thrilling  tone  of- excitement — 

'^  Father  Ambrose  said  life  or  death  hung  npon  our  speed  and 
promptness ;  he  knew  not  the  short  interval  allowed  ns.  This  yonng 
foreigner  is  innocent — ^the  real  murderer  is  discovered.  On,  on, 
for  mercy,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  I" — ^gave  his  horse  the  rein,  and  the 
animal  started  off  at  full  speed.  Perez  was  at  his  side  in  an  instant, 
leaving  his  friend  open-mouthed  with  astonishment,  and  retailing  the 
marvelous  news  into  twenty  different  quarters  in  as  many  seconds. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken;  not  a  moment  did  the  fiery  chargers  halt 
in  their  headlong  way.  On,  on  they  went ;  on,  over  wide  moors  and 
craggy  steeps;  on,  through  the  rushing  torrent  and  the  precipitous 
glen ;  on,  through  the  forest  and  the  plain,  with  the  same  unwavering 
pace.  Bepeatedly  did  Marie^s  brain  reel,  and  her  heart  grow  sick, 
and  her  limbs  lose  all  power  either  to  guide  or  feel ;  but  she  neither 
spoke  nor  flagged— convulsively  she  grasped  the  reins,  and  closed  her 
eyes,  as  the  voice  and  hand  of  her  companion  urged  their  steeds 
swifter  and  yet  swifter  on. 

An  exclamation  from  Perez  roused  her.  The  kirrets  of  Segovia 
were  visible  in  the  distance,  glittering  in  the  brilliant  sun ;  but  her 
blood-shot  eye  turned  with  sickening  earnestness  more  toward  the 
latter  object  than  the  former.  It  had  not  yet  attained  its  full  meridian 
— a  quarter  of  an  horn*,  perhaps  twenty  minutes,  was  still  before  them. 
But  the  strength  of  their  horses  was  flagging,  foam  covered  their 
glossy  hides,  their  nostrils  were  distended,  they  breathed  hard,  and 
frequently  snorted — ^the  short,  quick,  sound  of  coming  powerlessness. 
Their  steady  pace  wavered,  their  heads  drooped ;  but,  still  urged  on 
by  Perez's  encouraging  voice,  they  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
— ^at  times  darting  several  paces  suddenly  forward,  then  stumblmg 
heavily  on.  The  cold  dew  stood  on  Marie's  brow,  and  every  pulse 
seemed  stilled.  They  passed  the  outer  gates — ^they  stood  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  city.  The  castle  seemed 
but  a  stone's  throw  from  them ;  but  the  sound  of  muffled  drums  and 
other  martial  instruments  were  borne  toward  them  on  the  air.  Mul- 
titudes were  thronging  in  one  direction ;  the  Oalle  Soledad  seemed 
one  mass  of  human  heads,  save  where  the  scaffold  raised  its  frightful 
sign  above  them.  Soldiers  were  advancing,  forming  a  thin,  glittering 
line  through  the  crowds.  In  their  centre  stood  the  prisoner.  On, 
again,  dashed  the  chargers — scarcely  a  hundred  yards  separated  them 
from  the  palace-gate.  Wildly  Marie  glanced  back  once  more — ^there 
Vol.  IV.— 88 
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were  figures  on  the  scaffold.  And  at  that  moment — ^bome  in  the 
stillness  more  loudly,  more  heavily  than  usual,  or,  at  least,  so  it 
seemed  to  her  tortured  senses — the  huge  bell  of  the  castle  chimed 
the  hour  of  noon  I 


CHAPTER  XZVL 

'*  The  ontmost  orowd  have  heard  a  sound, 
Like  horse's  hoof  on  hardened  ground ; 
Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  more  near — 
The  Tery  deathsmen  pause  to  hear!" 

Sib  Waz^xsb  Soott. 

In  his  private  closet,  far  renioved  from  the  excitement  stirring  with- 
out, King  Ferdinand  was  sitting,  on  the  morning  appointed  for  Stan- 
ley's execution :  several  maps  and  plans  were  before  him,  over  which 
he  appeared  intently  engaged;  but  every  now  and  then  his  brow 
rested  on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  wandered  from  their  object ;  Isabella 
was  at  work  in  a  recess  of  the  window  near  him,  conversing  on  his 
warlike  plans,  and  entering  warmly  into  all  liis  measures,  as  he  roused 
himself  to  speak  of  them,  or  silent  when  she  saw  him  sunk  in  thought. 
The  history  of  the  period  dwells  with  admiration  on  the  domestic 
happiness  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  most  refreshingly  do  such 
annals  stand  forth  amid  the  rude  and  stormy  scenes,  both  in  pubb'c 
and  private  life,  most  usual  to  that  age.  Isabella's  real  influence  on 
the  far  less  lofty  and  more  crafty  Ferdinand  was  so  silent,  so  unobtru- 
sive, that  its  extent  was  never  known,  either  to  himself  or  to  her  peo- 
ple, till  after  her  death,  when  in  Ferdinand's  rapid  deterioration  from 
the  nobler  qualities  of  earlier  years,  it  was  traced  too  clearly,  and 
occasioned  her  loss  to  be  mourned,  yet  more  than  at  the  moment  of 
her  death. 

The  hour  of  noon  chimed,  and  Ferdinand,  with  unusual  emotion, 
pushed  the  papers  from  him. 

"  There  goes  the  knell  of  as  brave  and  true  a  heart  as  ever  beat," 
he  said.  "  If  he  be  innocent — as  I  believe  him — ^may  Heaven  forgive 
his  murderer  !  Hark  1  what  is  that  1"  he  continued  hurriedly,  as  the 
last  chime  ceased  to  vibrate ;  and,  striding  to  the  door  of  his  cabinet 
he  flung  it  open  and  listened  intently. 

^^  Some  one  seeks  the  king  I  follow  me,  Isabel.     By  St.  Francis,  we 
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may  save  him  jet  I"  he  exclaimed,  and  rapidly  threading  the  numer- 
ous passages,  in  less  than  a  minute  he  stood  within  the  hall. 

"  Who  wills  speech  of  Ferdinand  ?"  he  demanded.  "  Let  him  step 
forth  at  once  and  do  his  errand." 

'^  I  seek  thee,  King  of  Spain !  was  the  instant  answer,  and  a  young 
lad  in  the  white  garb  of  a  Benedictine  novice,  staggered  forward. 
"  Arthur  Stanley  is  innocent  1  The  real  murderer  is  discovered ;  he 
lies  at  the  point  of  death  sixty  miles  hence.  Send — take  his  confes- 
sion ;  but  do  not  wait  for  that.  Fly,  or  it  is  too  late.  I  see  it — the 
axe  is  raised — is  flashing  in  the  sun;  oh,  stop  it  ere  it  falls!"  And 
with  the  wild  effort  to  loose  the  grasp  of  an  old  soldier,  who  more 
supported  than  detained  him,  his  exhausted  strength  gave  way,  and 
they  laid  him,  white,  stiff,  and  speechless,  on  a  settle  near. 

With  his  first  word,  however,  Ferdinand  had  turned  to  a  trusty 
soldier,  and  bade  him  "  fly  to  stop  the  work  of  death ;"  and  the  man 
needed  not  a  second  bidding :  he  darted  from  the  hall,  flew  through 
the  castle-yard,  repeated  the  words  to  the  first  inlLvidiial  h3  m3t,  by 
whom  it  was  repeated  to  aaDther,  and  by  him  a^ain  on  and  on  till  it 
reached  the  crowds  around  the  scaffold ;  where  it  spread  like  wild- 
fire from  mouth  to  mDuth,  reaching  the  ear  of  Don  Felix,  even  before 
his  eyes  caught  the  rapidly  advancing  soldier,  whom  he  recogaized  at 
once,  as  one  of  his  sovereign's  private  guards ;  impelling  him,  with  an 
almost  instinctive  movement,  to  catch  the  upraised  arm  of  the  execu- 
tioner at  the  verv  instant  he  was  about  to  strike. 

"  Wherefore  this  delay,  Don  Felix  ?  it  is  but  a  cruel  mercy,"  sternly 
inquired  the  Chief  Hermmo,  whose  office  had  led  him  also  to  the 
scaffold. 

"Behold  and  listen ;  praised  be  the  holy  saints,  he  is  saved  I"  was 
the  rapid  reply,  as  the  voice  of  the  soldier  close  by  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold  was  distinguished  bidding  them  "  Hold  !  hold !  the  king 
commands  it.  He  is  innocent;  the  real  murderer  is  discovered!" 
and  then  followed  a  shout,  so  loud,  so  exulting,  that  it  seemed  to  have 
burst  from  those  assembled  hundreds  at  the  same  instant.  The  prisoner 
heard  it,  indeed ;  but  to  his  bewildered  senses — taking  the  place  as 
it  did  of  the  expected  blow — it  was  so  utterly  meaningless  that  he 
neither  moved  nor  spoke ;  and  even  Don  Felix's  friendly  voice  charg- 
ing him — "  Up,  Stanley  1  up,  man  !  thou  art  saved — thine  innocence 
made  known!"  failed  to  convince  him  of  the  truth.  He  rose  from 
his  knees ;  but  his  limbs  shook,  and  his  face — which  had  changed 
neither  hue  nor  expression  when  he  had  knelt  for  the  f&tal  blow — was 
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as  marble.  He  laid  his  trembling  hand  on  Father  Frands's 
tried  to  speak,  but  he  could  not  utter  a  sound, 
rue,  my  beloved  son :  thy  sinful  thoughtfi  have  been  sufficiently 
;  and  the  mercy  of  HeHven  publicly  revealed.  Oar  prayere 
been  said  in  vain  ;  thine  innocence  ia  known — -the  guilty  one 
d!" 

ibt  these  solemn  accents  wasimpossible,andthough  the  effort 
ty  to  prevent  it,  nature  would  have  sway,  and'  Stanley  laid 
)n  the  prior's  arm,  and  burst  into  tears.  And  the  wild  shout 
1  awoke,  seemed  to  clarion  forth  a  thrilling  denial  to  the 
'  wcakneBs,  which  on  such  openly  demonstrated  emotion^ 
•ts  dead  to  the  voice  of  nature  might  have  pronounced, 
'erdinand  had  not  been  idle  while  this  exciting  scene  was 

questioning  briefly  but  distinctly  the  villager  who  had 
ied  the  novice;  the  latter  still  remaining  in  a  state  ofexhaue- 
oding  all  inquiries  from  him,  Perez,  however,  could  only 
!  lad's  words  when  informed  that  the  execution  of  Senor 
as  to  take  place  that  day.  Father  Ambrose  had  merely 
;hat  he  (Perez)  had  rendered  a  most  important  service  to 
I  one  individual  by  his  compassionate  care  of  the  dying  man, 
are  to  communicate  with  the  king  was  no  idle  raving.  He 
Jiarged  him  to  take  particular  care  of  the  young  novice, 
liling  and  weakly ;  that  the  emergency  of  the  present  case 
compelled  him  to  send  the  lad  to  Segovia,  as  his  dress  and 
ght  gain  him  a  quicker  admission  to  the  king  or  queen,  than 
ippearance  and  uncouth  dialect  of  hia  companion.  The 
;  also  requested  him  to  urge  the  officers,  whom  the  king 
id  to  take  the  dying  man's  conffission,  to  travel  at  their 
Bed,  for  he  thought  death  was  approaching  fast. 
s  usual  rapidity  of  thought  and  decision,  Ferdinand's  orders 
Q  and  so  quickly  obeyed,  that  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
md  Don  Felix  with  the  released  prisoner,  a  band  of  men, 
■  Don  Alonzo  and  two  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Santa 
id,  had  already  started  for  the  village.  The  king  still  r&< 
rez,  not  only  to  reward  him  liberally,  but  that  his  tale  might 
d  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  compared  with  that  of  the 

Eoon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  it.  The 
f  Stanley  effectually  prevented  hia  giving  more  thap  a  pitying 
vard  the  poor  boy,  who  had  been  raiEed  on  one  of  the 
irronnded  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  doing  all  theirrude  kind- 
Bted  to  revive  him. 
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Isabella  had  followed  her  husband  to  the  hall,  and  been  a  qniet  but 
penetratiye  observer  of  all  that  followed.   She  had  started  as  the  voice  of 
the  novice  met  her  ear,  and  made  a  few  hasty  steps  forward ;  but 
then  checked  herself,  and  quietly  watched  the  proceedings  of  the 
soldiers.     Perceiving  how  wholly  ineffectual  their  efforts    appeared 
she   advanced  toward  them.     With  the   most  reverential  affection 
the  men  made  way  for  her.     They  had  been  so  accustomed  to  see  her 
on  the  battle-field,  tending  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  soothing  their 
anguish  and  removing  their  cares,  ay,  and  more  than  once  doing  the 
same  kindly  office  in  their  rude  and  lowly  homes,  that  her  appearance 
and  gentle  tending  of  the  boy,  excited  no  surprise  whatever.     She 
motioned  them  all  back,  apparently  to  allow  a  free  current  of  air — 
dn  reality,  to  prevent  them  from  adopting  her  own  suspicions;  she 
did  not  remove  the  somewhat  unusually  tightly-secured  hood ;  but 
for  her,  one  glance  on  that  white  and  chiseled  face  was  sufficient. 
Her  skill  was  at  length  successful,  and  with  the  first  symptom  of  re- 
turning animation,  she  left  him  to  tlie  soldiers,  and  joined  the  throng 
around  the  king;  but  her  eye,  which  from  long  use,  appeared  literally  • 
endowed  with  power  to  take  in,  every  desired  object,  however  sepa- 
rated, at  one  glance,  still  watched  him  as  he  painfully  endeavored  to 
rise,  and  threw  one  searching  glance  toward  the  principal  groupt 
His  eyes  rested  a  full  minute  on  the  prisoner,  with  an  expression 
which  Isabella  alone,  perhaps,  of  all  in  tiiat  hall   could   read.     A 
momentary  crimson  flushed  his  cheek,  and  then  his  face  was  bowed 
in  his  spread  hands,  and  his  slight  frame  shook,  with  the  fervor  of 
the  thanksgiving,  which  his  whole  soul  outpoured. 

Perceiving  that  the  lad  had  recovered  his  senses,  Perez  referred 
all  the  eager  questioners  to  him,  feeling  so  bewildered  at  the  marvel- 
ous transformation  of  himself,  in  his  own  opinion,  from  an  ignorant 
rustic,  who  had  never  seen  the  interior  of  a  town,  to  the  permitted 
companion  of  his  sovereign  and  his  nobles,  and  even  of  Isabella,  and 
he  received  from  her  lips  a  few  words  of  kindly  commendation,  that 
dt  was  almost  an  effort  tb  speak ;  and  he  longed  to  rush  back  to  his 
village  and  astound  them  all,  and  still  more,  triumph  over  his  friend, 
the  hostelry-keeper,  who,  lord  it  as  he  might,  had  never  been  so 
honored. 

"  Oome  hither,  boy,"  said  Ferdinand  kindly ;  and  the  novice  slowly 
and  with  evident  reluctance  obeyed.  "  We  could  almost  wish  thy 
tastes  had  pointed  elsewhere  than  the  Qhurch,  that  our  acknowl- 
edgments of  thy  exertions  in  our  service  might  be  more  substantial 
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than  mere  thanks ;  however,  thj  patron  saint  shall  not  want  a  grate- 
ful oflTering.  Nay,  our  presence  is  surely  not  so  terrible  that  thou 
shouldst  tremble  thus,  poor  child !  Hast  thou  aught  more  to  commu* 
nicate  ? — aught  for  our  private  ear,  or  that  of  her  highness  our  con- 
sort ?  K  not,  we  will  not  exhaust  thy  little  strength  by  useless 
questions." 

In  a  tone  so  low  and  faltering,  that  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  bend 
down  his  head  to  hear,  the  novice  replied,  that  if  messengers  had 
been  dispatched  to  the  village,  his  errand  was  sufficiently  accom- 
plished.  Father  Ambrose  had  merely  charged  him  to  say  that  the 
real  murderer  had  himself  confessed  his  crime,  and  that  the  sin  had 
been  incited  by  such  a  horrible  train  of  secret  guilt,  that  all  particu- 
lars were  deferred  till  they  could  be  imparted  to  the  authorities  of 
justice,  and  by  them  to  the  sovereigns  themselves.  For  himself  he 
only  asked  permission  to  return  to  the  village  with  Perez,  and  rejoin 
his  guardian,  Father  Ambrose,  as  soon  as  his  Grace  would  please  to 
dismiss  him. 

"  Thou  must  not — shalt  not — return  without  my  poor  thanks,  my 
young  preserver,"  exclaimed  Stanley,  with  emotion.  "  Had  it  not 
been  for  exertions  which  have  well-nigh  exhausted  thee,  exertions  aa 
gratuitous  as  noble — for  what  am  I  to  thee  ? — my  honor  might  have 
been  saved  indeed,  but  my  life  would  have  paid  a  felon's  forfeit. 
Would  that  1  could  serve  tkee — ^thou  shouldst  not  find  me  ungrate- 
ful !  Give  me  thine  hand,  at  least,  as  pledge  that  shouldst  thou  ever 
need  me — ^if  not  for  thyself,  for  others — ^thou  wilt  seek  me  without 
scruple." 

The  boy  laid  his  hand  on  Stanley's  without  hesitation,  but  without 
speaking;  he  merely  raised  his  heavy  eyes  a  moment  to  his  face,  and 
vainly  did  Stanley  endeavor  to  account  for  the  thrill  which  shot 
through  his  heart  so  suddenly  as  almost  to  take  away  his  breath,  as 
he  felt  the  soft  touch  of  that  little  hand  and  met  that  momentary 
glance. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  extraordinary  power  of  a  tone — ^a  look — a 
touch,  which, 

*'  Touohing  th*  electric  chain,  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound," 

fills  the  heart  and  mind  with  irresistible  impulses,  engrossing  thoughts^ 
and  startling  memories,  all  defined  and  united,  and  yet  lasting  for  so 
brief  a  moment  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  realize  their  existence 
ere  they  are  gone — ^and  so  completely,  that  we  perplex   ourselves 
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again  and  again  with  the  vain  effort  to  recall  their  subject  or  their 
meaning  ?  And  so  it  was  with  Stanley.  The  thrill  passed,  and  he 
could  not  even  trace  its  origin  or  flitting  thought ;  he  only  saw  a 
Benedictine  novice  before  him;  he  only  felt  regret  that  there  was 
no  apparent  means  with  which  he  could  evince  his  gratitude. 

On  Father  Francis  offering  to  take  charge  of  the  boy,  till  his 
strength  was  sufficiently  renovated  to  permit  his  safe  return  to  the 
village,  Isabella  spoke,  for  the  first  time : — 

"  Reverend  Father !  We  will  ourselves  take  charge  of  this  poor 
child.  There  are  some  questions  we  would  fain  inquire,  ere  we  can 
permit  his  return  to  his  guardian :  if  satisfactorily  answered,  a  muni- 
ficent gift  to  his  patron  saint  shall  demonstrate,  how  deeply  we  feel 
the  exertions  he  has  made:  and  if  we  can  serve  him  better  than 
merely  allowing  his  return  to  his  monastery,  trust  me  we  shall  not 
fail.  Follow  me,  youth !  she  continued,  as  the  sub-prior  and  the 
king,  though  surprised  at  her  words,  acquiesced.  The  novice  shrunk 
back  and  clung  to  the  side  of  Perez,  as  if  most  unwilling  to  comply ; 
but  neither  the  command  nor  the  look  with  which  it  was  enforced 
could  be  disobeyed,  and  slowly  and  falteringly  he  followed  Isabella 

from  the  hall. 

i^Tobe  continued.) 


SAYINGS  OF  HILLEL. 

The  passionate  man  will  never  be  a  teacher. 

Judge  not  thy  neighbor  till  thou  art  in  his  sitnation. 

In  the  place  where  there  are  no  men,  strive  thou  to  be  a  man. 

Whoever  is  ambitious  of  aggrandizing  his  name  will  destroy  it. 

Say  not,  I  will  repent  when  I  have  leisure,  lest  that  leisure  should 
never  be  thine. 

Separate  not  thyself  from  the  congregation,  and  have  no  confidence 
in  thyself  till  the  day  of  thy  death. 

If  I  do  not  care  for  my  own  soul,  who  will  do  it  for  me  ?  If  I  care 
•only  for  my  own  soul,  what  am  I  ?     If  not  now  when  then  ? 

Be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron  who  loved  peace,  and  pursued  peace, 
so  that  thou  love  mankind,  and  allure  them  to  the  study  of  the  law. 


JEWISH  BELIEF  m  GOD,  AND  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 

"ANGEL"  OF  SCRIPTUEE. 


(Continued  from  page  435.) 

XV 11.  The  diflference  between  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being 
taught  in  the  Mosaic  religion,  and  that  entertained  by  allHeatlien 
philosophers  is,  His  perfect  unity  or  personality,  revealed  in  the  most 

sacred  name,  "n  The  word  D%tSk  is  used  in  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
same  signification  of  a  plurality  of  powers  and  attributes  of  the  deity, 
as  it  always  was  in  the  language  of  the  heathen  and  of  the  holy 
patriarchs ;  although  the  latter  had,  by  their  most  eminent  piety, 
faith,  and  holiness,  attained  to  the  supreme  blessedness*of  divine  com- 
munication, still  they  had  no  better  knowledge  of  God  than  all  other 
great  philosophers  of  the  ancient  heathens,  who,  with  a  perfect  con- 
viction of  one  will  in  God,  did  not  know  the  name  of  His  individual- 
ity, 'n,  but  worshiped  His  infinity,  of  which  they  had  no  perception, 

under  the  name  DwK  or  HK^  ^«,  i.  e.^  the  self-existing  power,  or  the 

first  cause  sufficient  for  Himself.     We  do  not  see  a  higher  knowledge 

of  God  possessed  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  than  by  Zoroaster, 

who  taught  his  disciples  that,   ''  God  is  the  first  of  all  incorruptible 

beings,  eternal  and  unbegotten ;  He  is  not  compounded  of  parts : 

there  is  nothing  equal  to  him  or  like  Him ; .  He  is  the  author  of  all 

good ;  He  is  entirely  disinterested ;  the  most  excellent  of  all  excellent 

beings,  and  the  wisest  of  all  intelligent  natures ;  the  father  of  equity, 

the  parent  of  good  laws,  self-instructed,  and  self-sufficient,  and  the 

first   former   of    all   nature;"   nor   Orpheus,   whose   theology   was, 

"  There  is  one  unknown  Being  exalted  above,  and  prior  to  all  beings, 

the  Author  of  all  things,  even  of  ether;"  and  again,  "The  universe 

was  produced  by  Jupiter;  the  empyreum,  the  deep  Tartarus,  the 

earth,  and  the  ocean,  the  immortal  gods  and  goddesses,  all  that  is, 

all  that  has  been,  and  all  that  shall  be,  was  contained  originally  in 

the  fruitful   bosom  of  Jupiter.     He  is  the  first  and  the  last,   the 

beginning  and  the  end ;  all  beings  derive  their  origin  from  Him ;  He 

is  the  Primitive  Father  and  the  immortal  Virgin ;  He  is  the  life,  the 

cause,  and  the  energy  of  all  things ;  there  is  but  one  only  power,  one 

only  God,  and  sole  universal  King  of  all;"  nor  Pythagoras,  whose 

religion  is  condensed  in  the  following  words : — "  God  is  neither  the 
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object  of  sense,  nor  subject  to  passion,  but  invisible,  purely  intelligible, 
and  supremely  intelligent ;  He  is  the  universal  Spirit  that  pervades 
and  difiuses  itself  over  all  nature;  all  beings  receive  their  life  from 
Him ;  He  is  the  one  only  God,  who  is  not,  as  some  are  apt  to 
imagine,  seated  above  the  world  beyond  the  orb  of  the  universe,  but 
who  is  all  in  Himself;  He  sees  all  the  beings  who  inhabit  his  immen- 
sity ;  He  is  the  sole  principle,  the  light  of  heaven,  the  Father  of  all ; 
He  produces  everything ;  He  orders  and  disposes  everything ;  He  is 
the  reason,  the  life,  and  the  motion  of  all  beings."  The  above  phi- 
losophers, we  see,  had  perfectly  correct  ideas  of  'God,  and  differed 
from  the  holy  Patriarchs  only  in  their  not  having  been  so  blessed  as 
they  were,  to  obtain  by  the  grace  of  God  his  supreme  favor  of  com- 
munion, or  revelation,  by  which  he  made  his  divine  covenant  with 
them,  and  gave  them  the  assurance  that  He  designed  to  be  their  God, 
and  to  be  called  in  all  generations,  "  The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob." 

XVIII.  If  the  religion  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers could  be  maintained  in  its  purity  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  then 
the   Mosaic  revelation  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  all  men 
would  have  been  true  worshipers  of  God,  even  though  they  had  not 
known  His  personality  as  revealed  in  the  name  "n»   But  the  general- 
ity of  men  have  never  been  philosophers;  and  having  no  perceptions 
of  the  infinity  of  God,  but  merely  of  some  of  his   attributes,   they 
degenerated  into  Polytheism,  and   sunk  gradually  into   three  fatal 
errors ;  first  in  reducing  the  infinite  names  of  divine  attributes  to  a 
limited  number ;  but  here  the  guilt  does  not  consist  in  adoring  too 
many  attributes,  but  too  few ;  their  second  error  was  in  worshiping 
each  attribute  as  a  separate  God,  though  they  well  knew  that   all 
*heir  gods  were  united  in  one  first  cause ;  and  the   third  error  was, 
the  superstition   of  adoring  many  separate  gods,  not   abstractedly 
and  ideally,  as  incorporeal  beings,  but  as  incarnate  gods,  visible  and 
tangible  to  their  senses.     This  constitutes  true  idolatry  in  its  most 
pernicious  form,  and  is  the  neccessary  consequence  of  the  former  two 
errors.     Such  is  the  true  history  of  heathen  idolatry.     It  began  by 
worshiping  God  under  the  idea  of  an  infinite  plurality,  though  it  had 
at  the  same  time  a  perfect  conviction  of  His  unity.     From  a  philo- 
sophical religion,  the  heathen  degenerated  into  an  inferior  religion  of 
paying  their  homage  to  a  limited  number  of  divine  attributes,  which 
they  did  not  consider  as  gods,  but  as  distinct  and  specified  powers  of 
one  God ;  from  this  they  proceeded  to  a  more  pernicious  error  of 
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representing  to  their  minds  God  composed  of  several  distinct  and 
separate  gods,  or  plurality  in  unity ;  and  lastly,  they  sunk  into  the 
lowest  depth  of  superstition,  by  iQcarnating  many  gods  so  as  to  have 
them  present  to  their  senses. 

Thus  the  poetic  power  of  tlie  heathen  soon  peopled  the  world  with 
a  crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses,  all  clothed  in  bodies  like  children's 
dolls.  But  never  could  men  fall  into  such  absurd  and  degrading 
superstitions,  after  having  been  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  true 
unity  of  the  Godhead.  When,  however,  they  presented  to  their 
minds  the  Godhead  as  a  plurality  in  unity y  they  were  led  to  incar- 
nate some  of  the  gods  which  composed  the  unity,  so  as  to  make  them 
present  to  their  senses.  The  reason  is  very  simple;  for  as  long  as 
there  is  only  one  infinite  God,  he  can  by  no  means  become  incarnate^ 
so  as  to  be  confined  or  circumscribed  within  a  given  space  (as  every- 
body necessarily  must  be),  since,  in  this  case,  the  whole  imiverse 
would  become  vacated  and  unoccupied  by  the  Godhead ;  if  He,  for 
instance,  should  happen  to  be  on  earth,  then  would  there  be  nobody 
at  home  in  the  heavens;  or,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  in  the  moon^ 
then  all  shops  must  be  closed  on  the  earth ;  but  if  there  be  many 
gods  (though  in  unity)  some  of  them  might  as  well  make  an  excursion 
to  some  part  of  the  earth,  and  live  there  in  company  of  men,  as  all 
the  business  of  the  universe  could  be  regulated  by  the  other  members 
of  the  firm. 

XIX.  In  order  to  be  enabled  by  the  above  remarks  to  understand 
some  difficult  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets,  com- 
posing the  Bible — ^which  were  never  yet  so  explained  as  to  meet  the 
conviction  of,  and  satisfy  those  who,  .with  a  sincere  desire  to  worsliip 
the  God  of  Jacob,  have,  nevertheless,  been  misled  to  adduce  these 
passages  in  support  of  some  errors  contrary  to  the  fundamentals 
doctrines  of  the  Mosaic  religion — ^we  must  once  more  digress  from 
the  main  design,  and  expatiate  upon  a  very  profound  subject,  widely 
treated  of  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  philosopliers,  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  whole  material  worlds,  and  all  bodies  known  ta 
us  by  means  of  our  senses.  The  profound  reasoning  of  the  ancients 
led  them  clearly  to  the  deduction,  that  the  mind  has  no  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  but  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  difierent 
organs  of  sense ;  and  all  which  it  can  learn  from  them  is,  merely 
changes  efifected  in  its  consciousness,  from  which  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  determine  anything  of  the  bodies  themselves^  which  are  but 
remotely  the  sense-acting  means.     Thus,  we  commonly  consider  the 
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BensatioQ  of  color  to  be  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  colored  body, 
whilst  the  body  which  promotes  the  sensation  of  heat  is  regarded  as 
beiag  possessed  of  something  similar  to  the  sensation ;  whereas,  in 
reality,  matter  in  itself  is  neither  colored,  nor  hot,  cold,  aromatic,  or 
flavored  ;  but  as  such,  it  exists  solely  in  the  mind  affected  by  means 
of  the  miraculous  system  of  animal  organization.  And  although  our 
knowledge  of  nature  is  originated  by  material  agency,  yet  all  we 
know  from  it  is  what  takes  place  in  the  mind  excited  in  different 
states  of  consciousness  or  sensibility.  By  directing  our  eyes  to  the 
body,  or  by  touching  it,  we  erroneously  impute  to  it  qualities  which 
are  nothing  eke  but  effects  produced  in  the  mind.  We  know,  for 
instance,  our  sensation  of  a  stone,  but  as  sensations  are  nothing  stony, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  a  stone  really  is.  Such  is  the 
conclusive  opinion  of  the  most  acute  philosophers,  which  will  be  more 
conspicuously  evinced  by  the  following  authentic  references. 

XX.  Aristotle  taught  that  true  philosophy  has  only  matter  of 
intelligence  for  its  subject.  For  as  the  knowledge  of  externals  is 
not  immediate,  nor  acquired  by  the  mind  acting  voluntarily ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  mind  being  excited  by  the  senses,  so  all  we  can 
know  and  reason  and  reflect  on,  is  what  is  thus  originated  within 
ourselves,  which  from  being  neccessarily  intellectual  is  not  the 
knowledge  of  anything  material.  All  we  know  is  by  means  of  the 
senses :  but  as  these  cannot  receive  material  objects  themselves,  they 
receive  their  species  as  wax  receives  the  form  only  of  the  seal.  And 
as  perception  is  only  by  and  in  the  mind,  the  latter  has  nothing  to 
perceive  but  sensations,  which  from  being  immaterial,  have  not  even 
the  semblance  of  the  bodies  by  which  they  are  caused. 

Plato  maintained,  that  the  mind,  in  perceiving,  is  like  a  person  in  a 
dark  cave,  who  sees  not  external  bodies,  but  only  their  shadows  on  the 
walls,  and  on  the  ceiling  within,  by  means  of  a  small  hole  in  front 
through  which  light  enters ;  and  that  the  sensations  in  which  our  per- 
ceptions consist  can  reside  in  the  mind  only.  Yet  we  connect  them 
with  extension,  solidity,-  and  figure,  and  imagine  that  color  is  some* 
thing  spread  over  the  surface  of  bodies. 

Malebranche  says,  externals  themselves  are  not  perceived;  it  is  a 
Jtruth  impossible  to  be  contradicted,  that  we  do  not  perceive  objects 
without  us.     The  sun,  the   moon,  and  stars   are  by  no  means  seen^ 
because  it  is  not  likely  thajb  the  soul  should  sally  out  of  the  body  to  con- 
template those  objects. 

Descartes  takes  it  for  granted,  that  what  we  immediately  perceive 
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most  be  either  in  the  mind  or  in  the  brain.  Sound,  color,  taste,  and 
smell,  are  sensations  in  the  mind,  which,  by  the  laws  of  union  between 
soul  and  body,  are  raised  on  account  of  certain  traces  in  the  brain ; 
these  traces  are  in  no  wise  like  the  things  they  represent,  or  by  which 
they  are  caused ;  neither  is  perception  one  single  act  of  the  mind,  but 
may  be  resolved  into  an  eflfect  produced  by  a  series  of  causes. 

Locke  maintains,  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  mind  are  derived  from 
the  senses.  The  knowledge  we  have  of  anything,  except  God  and  our 
own  soul,  we  can  have  only  by  sensations ;  and  the  having  an  idea  in 
the  mind  no  more  proves  the  existence  of  that  thing  externally,  than 
the  picture  of  a  man  evinces  his  being  in  existence,  or  than  a  vision  of 
a  dream  is  thereby  a  true  history.  It  is,  therefore,  the  receiving  ideas 
from  without  which  gives  us  the  knowledge  of  other  things,  and  makes 
us  know  that  something  does  exist  at  the  same  time  without  us,  although 
we,  perhaps,  neither  know  nor  consider  how  it  is.  H.  H, 

(To  be  continued  ) 
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No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set  him 
above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance. — Johnson. 

I  hate  to  see  things  done  by  halves.  K  it  be  right,  do  it  boldly ; 
if  it  be  wrong,  leave  it  undone. — OUpin, 

I  never  listen  to  calumnies,  because  if  they  are  untrue  I  run  the 
risk  of  being  deceived,  and  if  they  be  true,  of  hating  persons  not 
worth  thinking  about. — Montesquieu. 

When  a  book  raises  your  spirit,  and  inspires  you  with  noble  and 
•courageous  feelings,  seek  for  no  other  rule  to  judge  the  work  by ;  it 
is  good,  and  made  by  a  good  workman. — Bruyere, 

Fancy,  when  once  brought  into  religion,  knows  not  where  to  stop. 
It  is  like  one  of  those  fiends  in  old  stories  which  any  one  could  raise, 
but  which,  when  raised,  could  never  be  kept  within  the  magic  circle. — 
Whatdy. 


ON  THE  BIBLICAL  PRECEPTS  WHICH  RELATE  TO 

IDOLATRY. 
Tbakblated  fbok  tbb  "Mobs  Nxvoohui"  of  Mahiodidbb  bt  JjUcxb- 

townlet,  d.d. 

« 

The  precepts  of  the  second  class*  were  evidently  enjoined  in  order 
to  preserve  men  from  idolatry,  and  other  false  and  heretical  opinions 
of  a  similar  tendency.  Such  are  the  precepts  respecting  jugglers^ 
enchanters,  astrologers,  and  magicians,  diviners,  pythonesses,  or  those 
who  consult  them,  and  others  of  the  same  cast. 

A  perusal  of  the  books  already  noticed  will  fully  evince  that  astrol- 
ogy or  magic  was  formerly  practiced  by  the  Zabii  and  Chaldeans,  and 
still  more  frequently  by  the'Egyptians  and  Oanaanites ;  and  that  not 
only  they  themselves  believed,  but  that  they  also  endeavored  to  *per- 
suade  others  that,  by  such  arts,  the  most  admirable  operations  of  nature 
might  be  produced,  relative  both  to  individuals  and  whole  provinces. 
But  how  can  reason  comprehend,  or  the  understanding  assent  to  the 
possibility  of  producing  such  effects  by  the  means  they  adopt?  As, 
for  instance,  when  they  gather  a  certain  herb  at  a  particular  time,  or 
take  a  certain  and  definite  number  of  anything ;  or  practice  any  other 
of  their  many  similar  superstitions.  These  I  shall  class  under  three 
heads. 

The^r^^  includes  those  which  relate  to  plants,  animals,  and  metals. 
The  second  refers  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  such  works  are  to 
be  performed.  The  third  is  formed  of  those  which  consist  in  human 
actions  and  gestures ;  as,  leaping,  clapping  the  hands,  shouting,  laugh* 
ing,  lying  prostrate  on  the  earth,  burning  something,  producing  a 
smoke,  and  lastly,  pronouncing  certain  intelligible  or  unintelligible 
words.     Such  are  the  different  kinds  of  magical  operations. 

Some  of  their  magical  operations,  however,  partook  of  all  these ; 
as  when  they  said.  Pluck  such  a  leaf  of  such  a  herb,  when  the  moon 
is  in  such  a  degree  and  position;  or,  Take  the  horn  of  such  a  beast, 
or  a  certain  quantity  of  his  sweat,  or  hair,  or  blood,  when  the  sun  i& 
in  the  meridian,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  heavens ;  or  Take  of  such 

a  metal,  or  of  different  metals,  fuse  them  under  such  a  constellation, 

'»^-^^™^^^^^— ^— — — — ^^— ^-^^^^'^~'^— ■"-      — — ^  ^^^— ^"^^ 

*  Befexring  to  the  fourteen  olasses  into  which  Maimonidee  divided  the  preoepts  of 
the  law. 
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and  during  a  certain  position  of  the  moon ;  then  pronounce  certain 
words,  and  produce  a  sraoke  from  particular  leaves,  and,  by  doing  this 
in  a  certain  way,  such  and  such  events  will  follow. 

Others  of  their  magical  operations  they  judge  might  be  accom- 
plished by  only  one  of  the  before-mentioned  kinds  of  superstitious 
actions.  Bat  these  were  principally  to  be  practiced  by  women.  .  . 
But  in  all  these  actions,  regard  and  reverence  must  be  paid,  say 
they,  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  without  whicb  it  will  be  impossible 
to  render  them  effectual ;  since,  according  to  them,  every  plant,  as 
well  as  every  animal  and  metal,  has  its  proper  star.  They  therefore 
deem  these  actions  to  bo  parts  of  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which,  being  pleased  with  certain  actions,  or  words,  or  suffumigations, 
grant  their  worshipers  whatever  they  desire. 

After  stating  these  instances  furnished  by  their  own  books  still 
extant  among  us,  I  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  remarks. 

The  scope  of  the  whole  law  and  the  very  hinge  on  which  it  turns, 
being  this,  that  idolatry  may  be  banished  from  among  us,  the  very 
name  of  it  be  blotted  out,  and  no  power  of  assisting  or  injuring  man- 
kind attributed  to  the  stars,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  every  astro- 
loger (or  magician)  must  be  slain ;  because  every  astrologer  is,  doubt- 
less, an  idolater,  though  in  a  peculiar  and  different  way  from  that  in. 
which  the  multitude  are  worshipers  of  idols;  and  because  the  greater 
part  of  such  works  are  practiced  chiefly  by  women,  therefore,  the  Law 
says,  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  (Exod.  xxii.  18.)  And 
further,  because  men  are  naturally  inclined  to  exercise  clemency  to 
women,  and  to  pity  them,  it  is  expressly  enjoined  respecting  idolatry, 
"  A  man  also  or  a  woman  shall  be  put  to  death."  (Lievit.  xx.  27.)  To 
which  nothing  similar  is  to  be  found  either  with  regard  to  the  profa- 
nation of  the  Sabbath,  or  any  other  precept. 

The  magicians  (or  astrologers)  believed  themselves  to  be  able  to 
effect  many  things  by  their  magical  arts  and  charms ;  such  as  expel- 
ling wild  beasts  and  noxious  animals,  as  lions,  serpents,  and  such  like, 
from  the  cities,  and  preventing  all  kinds  of  injuries  to  plants.  Some 
also  were  found  who  pretended  to  prevent  hail,  and  to  defend  vines 
from  the  injuries  of  worms  by  destroying  them ;  whilst  others  boasted 
of  being  able  to  prevent  the  falling  of  leaves  or  fruit  from  trees.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  God  declared  to  them  in  the  words  of  the 
Covenant,  that  because  of  idolatry  and  magic,  by  which  they  thought 
to  deliver  themselves  from  them,  those  noxious  creatures  should  be 
sent  and  continue  among  them,  for  he  says,  "  I  will  also  send  wild 
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beasts  among  you"  (Levit.  xxvi.  22);  and,  ^^I  will  send  the  teeth  of 
beasts  upon  them,  with  the  poison  of  serpents  of  the  dost."  (Dent, 
xxxii.  24.)  And  again,  ^^  The  frait  of  thy  land,  and  all  thj  labors, 
shall  a  nation  which  thou  Icnowest  not  eat  up ; "  and,  "  Thou  shalt 
plant  vineyards  and  dress  them;  but  shalt  neither  drink  of  the  wine, 
nor  gather  the  grapes;  for  the  worms  shall  eat  them :  thou  shalt  have 
olive-trees  throughout  all  thy  coasts,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thyself 
with  the  oil;  for  thine  olive  shall  cast  its  fruit."  (Deut.  xxviii.  33, 
89,  40.)  The  sum  of  which  is,  that  by  those  very  actions  which  the 
idolaters  adopt  as  the  most  likely  means  to  establish  and  confirm  their 
worship,  and  to  persuade  men  that  they  will  thereby  avert  the  evils 
that  are  threatened  them,  and  secure  the  opposite  benefits, — ^by  those 
very  practices  they  will  draw  down  upon  themselves  the  evils  they 
dreaded,  and  prevent  themselves  obtaining  the  blessing  they  desired. 
Hence  the  reader  may  perceive  the  design  of  the  special  blessings  and 
curses  contained  in  the  words  of  the  covenant,  and  observe  their  great 
utility.  And  that  men  might  be  still  farther  removed  from  every 
magical  operation,  care  was  taken  that  nothing  should  be  done  accord- 
ing to  their  rites  and  customs,  and  therefore  all  those  things  were  for- 
bidden, which  were  asserted  to  produce  benefit  by  special  and  occult 
qualities  and  powers,  contrary  to  common  observation:  on  which 
account  it  is  said,  "  Neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances  /" — nor 
^*  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  nations  which  I  cast  out  before  you." 
(Lev.  xviii.  3 ;  xx.  53.)  These  are  what  our  Rabbins  call  The  ways 
of  the  AmoriteSy  and  consider  as  branches  of  the  magical  art,  because 
they  do  not  originate  in  reason,  but  arise  from  magical  practices  and 
astrological  observations,  inducing  them  to  worship  and  venerate  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  and  hence  they  say — "  That  in  whatever  there  is  any- 
thing medicinal,  in  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  ways  of  the  Amorites;" 
by  which  they  only  mean,  that  everything  is  lawful  which  is  agree- 
able to  nature  and  reason,  and  everything  else  unlawful.  Thus  when 
it  is  said, — "  The  tree  which  casts  its  fruit  must  be  loaded  with  stones, 
or  anointed  with  stibium;  and  it  is  asked.  What  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  those  practices  ? — It  is  evident  that  the  reason  for  load- 
ing it  with  stones  is  to  weaken  its  power ;  but  that  for  the  anointing, 
no  sufficient  reason  can  be  adduced,  it  is,  therefore,  like  everything 
similar,  to  be  accounted  as  one  of  the  ways  of  the  Amorites,  and 
consequently  forbidden."  In  like  manner,  when  it  is  inquired  respect- 
ing abortions  of  holy  things,  where  they  must  be  buried  ?  It  is  replied, 
"They  must  neither  be  suspended  in  a  tree,  nor  buried  where  two 
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ways  meet,  because  of  the  ways  of  the  Amorites.^^  Nor  ought  any 
doubt  to  arise  in  the  mind  becanBe  they  freely  permitted  the  sufipenr 
sion  of  a  key  on  a  cross-bar,  or  the  nse  of  foxes'  teeth,  since  in  those 
times  they  placed  confidence  in  such  things  as  had  been  approved  by 
experience,  and  made  nse  of  them  in  medicine,  in  the  same  way  that 
we  still  nse    acertain  herb  as  a  cure  for  epilepsy,  by  hanging  it 


about  the  neck  of  the  person  afflicted ; 


and  prescribe  a 


fumigation  of  vinegar  made  from  saffi*on  for  imposthumes  and  danger- 
ous ulcers.     For  whatever  is  proved  useful  by  experience  may  be 
made  use  of  in  medicine,  although  other  reasons  may  be  wanting. 
Let  the  reader  therefore  attend  to  the  important  matters  which  have 
been  unfolded  to  him,  and  keep  them,  for  ^^they  shall  be  an  increase 

of  joy  on  thy  head." 

{To  h4  conUntMU) 


A  NEW-TEAE  GREETING. 


BT   ISmOB  FUBST. 


Onob  more  a  year  wiU  sink  to  rest ; 
Another  oome  to  be  onr  gaest, 
Then  join  the  throng  that  went  before ; 
And  thus  again  for  eyermore. 

Among  US  all,  who*d  dare  to  tell 
What  in  its  hidden  bosom  dwell  ? 
Or  health  or  ills,  or  joj  or  grief, 
Or  troubles  long,  or  plea^nres  brief  ? 

Before  the  throne  of  God  we  kneel. 
To  bring  the  thanks  we  deeply  feel, 
For  all  the  good  to  ns  He  gave, 
For  dear  ones  rescued  from  the  graye. 


We  supplioate  for  health  and  strength. 
And  for  our  life-time's  added  length ; 
For  meroy  for  repented  sin. 
For  grace  for  us  and  for  our  kin. 

Oh !  may  He  lend  a  willing  ear 
To  aU  who  unto  Him  draw  near  ; 
Kay  He  fulflU  the  prayers  untold, 
Or  of  the  timid  or  the  bold. 

Then  will  this  New-Year  truly  be 
Welcomed  by  all  with  joy  and  glee. 
That  such  it  be  we  likewise  pray  ; 
May  Ood  be  with  you  now  and  aye. 


Editorial    Departraent. 


8ERI0US  CELABGES  AGAINST  THE  HEBREW  ORPHAN 

ASTLTTM  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Pboysbbial  as  is  the  charity  of  the  Jews,  it  is  a  somewhat  lament- 
able fact  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  cheerfully  *contribnte 
to  the  support  of  our  public  benevolent  institutions,  take  very  little  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  manner  in  which  those  institutions  are  managed. 
Conscious  that  the  donations  and  subscriptions  annually  demanded 
of  them  are  devoted  to  worthy  purposes,  they  unwisely  conclude  that 
the  great  object  of  charity  has  been  attained  when  they  give  liber* 
ally.  Thus  they  rest  satisfied  with  the  belief  of  having  fulfilled '  a 
most  sacred  duty,  and  seldom  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  whether 
the  money  which  they  so  lavishly  bestow  has  beep  properly  applied, 
and  has  accomplished  as  much  good  as  possible.  True,  elaborate 
reports,  which  are  never  read,  are  always  printed  by  order  of  the 
governing  authorities  and  distributed  among  the  subscribers  at  the 
expiration  of  each  year  ;  but  these  reports  do  not  and  cannot  give 
that  precise  and  necessary  information  concerning  the  internal  man- 
agement of  our  institutions  which  can  only  be  obtained  from  personal 
observation.  Neither  can  a  correct  insight  be  gained  by  the  occa- 
sional public  exhibitions,  demonstrations,  and  anniversary  gatherings 
indulged  in  by  all  societies,  but  more  especially  by  those  established 
for  the  support,  protection,  and  education  of  youth  ;  because  for  all  ' 
these  occasions,  ample  preparations  have  been  made  for  weeks,  some- 
times for  months  in  advance,  so  that  eveiything  may  appear  to  the 
best  advantage.  Under  such  favorable  circumstances,  therefore, 
strengthened  by  the  usual  empty  speeches  and  flattering  addresses, 
in  which  the  noble  philanthropy  of  the  visitors  is  duly  commented 
upon,  and  congratulations  are  extended  all  round,  these  meetings 
generally  resolve  themselves  into  mutual  admiration  societies,  and  so 
the  guests  go  home  elated  with  what  they  have  seen  and  heard,  but 
really  knowing  no  more  of  the  every-day  life  of  those  iiistitutes  than 
they  did  before.  If,  however,  the  fancy  picture  which  is  so  often  held 
before  their  eyes  were  once  taken  down,  and  the  true,  inner  life 
revealed,  how  great  would  be  their  surprise  and  indignation  1 
Vol.  IV.— 34 
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The  foregoing  reflections  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  painful 
revelation  of  certain  grievous  wrongs — the  existence  of  which  recent 
personal  investigation  has  fully  confirmed — ^affecting  the  interests 
and  usefulness  of  one  of  our  greatest  and  noblest  charities — the 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum.  Of  all  institutions  in  America,  this  one 
had  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  not  only  peculiarly  free  from  serious 
defects,  but  to  be  especially  fortunate  in  being  under  the  management 
of  gentlemen  whose  ability,  integrity,  philanthropy,  and  practical 
judgment  are  well  recognized.  We  were  therefore  entirely  unpre- 
pared for  the  startling  information  communicated  to  us,  or  for  the  result 
of  our  own  investigation  which,  in  common  justice  to  all  parties,  we 
deemed  it  our  duty  to  make,  before  bringing  the  matter  to  the  notice 
of  the  public. 

That  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  we  are  about  to  mention  is  not 
confined  to  us,  but  is  already  possessed  by  several  persons,  is  evident 
from  a  letter  which  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a  contemporary, 
wherein  the  writer  asks  if  it  be  true  "  that  the  religious  education  of 
'  the  orphans  is  greatly  neglected ;  that,  while  much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  training  of  a  brass  band,  little  is  taught  to  the  children  to 
remind  them  of  their  duties  and  hopes  as  Jews."  As  an  additional 
grievance  the  writer  also  states  that  he  was  told  on  good  authority, 
"  that  instead  of  the  ritual  pursued  being  conservative,  as  originally 
intended,  and  as  is  provided  by  law,  the  prayer-book  of  the  Temple 
Emanu-El  is  peremptorily  used,  and  the  boys  say  their  prayers  with 
their  heads  uncovered.'*  Dismissing  for  the  present  the  second 
charge,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  first,  which  tallies  so  exactly  with  a 
part  of  the  disclosures  made  to  us,  is  serious  enough  to  demand 
thorough  inquiry  and  immediate  action.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  the 
matter  stands. 

At  our  urgent  request,  the  Superintendent,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
i  consented  to  subject  the  children  in  our  presence  to  a  very  brief  and 

cursory  examination  in  biblical  history  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Judaism.  We  regret,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the 
result  of  this  examination  convinced  us  that  their  religious  training 
has  indeed  been  sadly  neglected.  Of  the  173  boys  and  girls,  not  one 
was  able  to  recite  correctly  the  ten  commandments  in  English,  much  * 
less  in  Hebrew.  This  deficiency  was  explained  on  the  ground  that 
"  they  had  not  been  as  far  as  that  yet,^^  Of  the  festivals  and  holy  days, 
some  scanty  knowledge  was  evinced,  but  on  the  subject  of  biblical 
history  we  are  sure  that  the  youngest  class  of  any  Sunday-school  in 
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New  York  would  know  more.  We  asked  the  boys  to  recite  the  night- 
prayer  they  are  accustomed  to  say,  but  a  painful  silence  was  our  only 
response.  "Do  you  never  say  a  prayer  before  going  to  bed?"  we 
asked.  At  this  three  little  boys  held  up  their  tiny  hands,  and  one  of 
them  recited  very  prettily  a  short  prayer  in  German.  "  And  who  taught 
you  that  prayer?"  "My  mother,"  said  he.  Oh!  thought  we,  what 
work  is  there  here  for  our  rabbis  and  our  ministers,  if  they  could  only 
be  induced  to  regard  this  outside  labor  of  visiting  our  asylums,  and 
imparting  religious  knowledge  to  their  inmates,  as  a  most  necessary 
requirement  of  their  sacred  calling ! 

Upon  further  inquiry  we  learnt  that  the  children  are  not  taught  any 
night-prayers  ;  that  religious  instruction  has  been  given  to  them,  or  at 
least  to  such  as  are  over  ten  years  of  age,  only  since  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  then  only  on  a  Saturday  afternoon;  and  that  the  senior 
class  of  boys  had  been  instructed  in  the  Bible  to  the  extent  of  the  book 
of  Genesis — a  fact  which  we  should  never  have  discovered  from  the 
examination  already  referred  to. 

With  respect  to  the  Temple  Emanu-El  service  being  used  instead  of 
the  orthodox  ritual,  and  the  boys  praying  without  their  heads  being  cov- 
eredj  we  made  no  inquiries,  first,  because  it  seemed  very  plain  to  us 
that  no  prayer-book  at  all  was  used — ^which  of  course  settled  definitely 
the  hat  question — and  secondly,  because  in  our  opinion  it  matters  very 
little  which  book  is  used  and  whether  or  not  the  head  bo  covered  dur- 
ing prayer.  For  our  own  taste,  we  prefer  the  Emanu-El  ritual  to 
many  of  the  other  forms,  and  we  decidedly  think  that  to  pray  to  God 
with  uncovered  heads  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas 
of  the  respect  due  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior,  which  is  in  real-, 
ity  the  principal  object  in  abandoning  the  old  Eastern  habit  of  covering 
the  head.  But  this  is,  of  course,  merely  individual  opinion,  and  we  do 
not  presume  to  offer  it  to  our  orthodox  brethren  as  a  settlement  of  the 
charges  urged  in  the  present  case,  since  there  is  no  doubt  they  have 
the  right  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  their  own  views  by  an  institute 
which  they  help  to  support,  the  more  so,  if,  as  has  been  stated,  con- 
servatism is  provided  for  "  by  law."  The  only  question  we  would  ask, 
however,  is  :  Is  this  really  so  ?  Is  there  any  law  on  the  subject  ?  Let 
us  see. 

We  have  searched  the  Constitution  and  the  By-Laws  very  carefully, 
and  can  find  nothing  whatever  to  justify  such  assertion.  The  only  law 
we  notice 'which  has  any  reference  to  religious  principles  is  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  quote'm  extenso. 
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"  1^6  goYenunent  and  administration  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  shall  be  aooGording  to 
the  religioxis  piinoiplee  as  now  practiced  in  the  Jews'  Hospital  of  the  City  of  New  Toxlu 
This  section  shall  not  be  amended,  sospended,  repealed,  or  annulled,  except  upon  a 
fonr-fifth  yot9  of  the  entire  members  and  patrons  of  the  Society,  and  on  notice  as  re- 
quired by  Article  10,  Section  1,  anything  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Now  will  any  one  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  are  "  the  relig- 
ions principles  as  now  practiced  in  the  Jews'  Hospital  of  the  City  of  ' 
New  York  ?"  Hospitals  are  to  take  care  of  sick  people  and  to  make 
them  physically  better.  Religious  principles,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
dietary  laws  are  concerned,  in  the  case  of  Jewish  hospitals,  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  those  institutions.  Full-grown  men  and  women  and 
even  little  children  who  are  suffering  from  bodily  ailments,  and  who 
seek  the  shelter  of  hospitals,  require  the  physician  and  the  nurse,  and 
not  the  rabbi  or  the  theological  teacher.  Medicine,  good  treatment, 
and-  the  doctor's  skill  are  in  their  cases  much  more  needed  than  any 
number  of  rituals,  whether  orthodox  or  reform.  Nor  have  we  ever 
heard  that  it  is  actually  necessary  to  establish  Bible-classes  in  hospi- 
tals, or  to  teach  the  inmates  thereof  how  to  say  their  prayers.  And  as 
far  as  we  know  of  Judaism,  it  is  especially  commanded  that  in  the  case 
of  sick  people  the  physician's  order  takes  precedence  of  every  cere- 
mom'al  law.  Indeed  it  is  expressly  stated  by  the  highest  orthodox 
authority,  that  if  the  physician  order  the  sick  to  eat  any  of  the  forbid- 
den kinds  of  food,  they  may  religiously  and  conscientiously  violate  the 
Biblical  command  and  obey  his  order.  See,  then,  to  what  a  point  the 
framers  of  the  law  quoted  above  have  brought  the  Asylum,  when  they 
gravely  decide  that  its  "government  and  administration  shall  be 
according  to  the  religious  principles  as  now  practiced  in  the  Jews' 
Hospital."  Yet,  as  if  this  law  were  the  very  essence  of  wisdom,  it  is 
not  to  be  "amended,  suspended,  repealed,  or  annulled,  except  upon  a 
four-fifth  vote  of  the  entii*e  members  and  patrons  of  the  society" — a 
contingency  which  implies  an  assemblage  of  at  least  2,000  persons, 
and  which  is  therefore  never  likely  to  take  place. 

It  must  be  evident  that  this — ^to  say  the  least — ^very  silly  law  is  the 
TBource  of  all  the  evil  now  existing,  and  which  every  sincere  Jew,  be  he 
orthodox  or  reform,  must  sadly  deplore.  A  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum 
that  professes  and  agrees  "  to  maintain,  provide  for,  educate,  and  in- 
struct" Jewish  orphans  should  not  overlook  or  treat  indifferently 
the  religious  training  of  those  poor  children  over  whom  it  has  abso- 
lute control.  As  members  of  the  human  family  it  should  give  them 
the  best  secular  education  it  can  afford  (and  for  this  purpose  the  pub* 
lie  schools  may  properly  be  used),  and  should  instill  into  their  young 
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minds  and  hearts  elevated  views  of  the  duties  they  will  hereafter 
be  called  apon  to  fulfill  in  the  world  as  citizens  to  one  and  all,  irrespec 
tive  of  religions  persuasion ;  but  as  Jews,  as  members  of  our  race,  as 
participators  with  us  in  our  mission  and  our  faith,  it  should  regard  a 
proper  knowledge  of  Judaism,  of  Jewish  customs  and  ideas,  and  his- 
tory and  requirements,  as  indispensable  features  of  that  education.  It 
is  a  duty  the  Asylum  owes  to  its  patrons,  to  the  public,  to  itself,  and 
above  all  to  the  children.  The  differences  between  orthodoxy  and  re- 
form are  certainly  not  so  great  as  to  produce  discord  in  the  working 
of  a  great  Jewish  charity  such  as  the  Asylum,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
by  mutual  concessions  a  plan  of  religious  training  can  be  adopted 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  But  to  ignore  religious 
instruction  altogether  because  of  these  differences  of  opinion,  is  an 
injustice  to  both  orthodox  and  reformers,  is  a  crying  shame  which 
<$alls  aloud  for  censure,  and  imperatively  demands  immediate  redress* 

We  now  desire  to  call  public  attention  to  another  great  wrong 
existing  in  the  working  of  the  Asylum,  and  which,  if  not  of  so  spiritual 
a  nature,  is  certainly  of  no  Ifttle  importance.  The  subject  of  proper, 
'Wholesome,  and  nourishing  food  for  the  children  is  one  in  which  every 
friend  of  the  Asylum  should  take  some  interest.  On  this,  however, 
we  intend  to  confine  our  remarks  exclusively  to  but  one  branch  of  the 
Institute,  viz.,  the  "  Industrial  School." 

It  is  doubtless  well-known  to  our  city  readers  that  this  branch  con- 
sists of  two  divisions :  the  Printing  Establishment  and  the  Shoe 
Factory.  Both  these  trades  have  been  introduced  so  as  to  give  the 
older  boys  the  opportunity  of  learning  some  useful  mechanical  branch, 
which  may  hereafter  aid  them  to  earn  honest  livings  when  they  leave 
the  walls  of  the  Asylum.  The  experiments  in  both  cases  have  proved 
very  successful,  especially  with  the  Printing  Establishmeiit,  which  now 
has  extensive  patronage  and  sends  out  excellent  specimens  of  both 
book  and  job  work.  The  boys  apprenticed  to  these  trades  are  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  number  in  all 
29,  their  ages  being  from  14  to  18  years.  As  a  matter  of  convenience, 
these  boys  sleep,  eat,  and  virtually  reside  in  the  Industrial  School 
building  at  the  rear  of  the  Asylum  ;  the  meals,  part  of  the  general 
food,  being  sent  over  for  their  table.  Now  it  must  bo  remembered 
that  these  apprentices  (and  many  of  them  have  passed  the  stage  of  boy- 
hood) are  really  mechanics  doing  a  hard  day's  work  of  8  hours.  It 
surely  is  a  matter  of  justice  and  right,  apart  from  any  charitable 
claim,  that  these  youthful  mechanics  should  be  properly  fed.     Yet 
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how  stands  the  case  ?  The  breakfast  consists  of  bread  and  butter 
and  a  fearful  liquid  which  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  coffee,  and 
nothing  more,  except  occasionally  hominy.  The  dinner  consists  of 
some  beef,  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  which  is  always  cooked  in 
one  especial  way  ;  of  one  kind  of  vegetable,  and  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  a  salad,  and  nothing  more.  The  soup  which  precedes  the 
dinner  at  the  large  tables  in  the  Asylum  is  not  served  to  the  appren- 
tices, because  at  their  own  request  it  has  been  discontinued,  it  being 
•  to  their  mind  unfit  for  use.  For  supper,  bread  and  butter  again,  with 
occasionally  an  apple,  and  some  more  liquid,  this  time  known  as  tea, 
but  which  for  color,  thickness,  and  taste  bears  close  relationship  to  the 
morning's  coffee.  Yet  on  the  day  of  our  visit  we  were  honestly 
assured  that  the  meals  were  better  than  usual,  though  we  must  confess 
it  was  with  much  hesitation  we  ventured  to  taste  the  viands — and  cer- 
tainly one  taste  fully  contented  us.  Steak,  roast  beef,  mutton,  and* 
veal,  not  to  mention  poultry,  are  articles  which  the  poor  apprentices 
only  know  to  exist,  doubtless  from  reading  some  wandering  restaurant 
bill  of  iare  which  comes  to  the  office  to  be  printed.  The  Sunday  din- 
ner, we  are  told,  is  a  trifle  better,  for  this  is  the  exhibition  day,  when 
the  Asylum  is  turned  into  a  menagerie,  and  visitors  drop  in  "  to  see 
the  animals  feed."  The  Sabbath,  dinner,  however,  is,  in  this  Jewish 
Asylum,  worse  if  possible  than  on  the  ordinary  week-days.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  mechanics  are  constantly  grumbling,  and  many 
of  them  spend  their  little  pocket  money  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an 
appetite  which  is  honestly  earned  by  diligent  and  hard  work. 

Now  with  the  above  facts  before  them,  which  certainly  need  no 
comment,  we  ask  our  readers  whether  it  is  not  their  opinion,  as  it  is 
ours,  that  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  needs  general  reconstruction  ? 
K  they  think  "as  we  do,  let  them  raise  such  a  hue  and  cry  as  will 
speedily  put  an  end  to  these  evils,  and  make  of  our  Asylum  what  it 
ought  to  be  and  must  be,  a  pride  and  an  honor  to  the  Jewish  name 
and  race.  It  is  only  by  the  public  voice  that  these  evils  can  be  cured. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say  where  the  blame  lies,  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to 
effect  a  change.  "We  have  fulfilled  our  duty  as  a  journalist,  when  we 
point  out  the  wrong  committed  in  a  pi^blic  institute  supported  by 
the  generosity  of  an  over-liberal  community.  In  conclusion,  we  have 
only  to  add  that,  in  whatever  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  we  have  had 
but  one  object  in  view — the  interest  of  the  Asylum,  and  the  spiritual 
and  physical  benefit  of  its  inmates,  and  moreover  that  we  shall  welcome 
with  joy  a  change  for  the  better,  and  will  take  pains  to  record  the  fact 
duty  which  we  hope  very  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  performing. 


NEW-YEAE  THOUGHTS. 

The  New  Tear  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  sacred  period 
when  Jewish  pulpits  all  over  the  world  thunder  forth  the  great  duty 
of  repentance,  and,  in  plain,  unmistakable  language,  tell  people  how 
yery  bad  they  are,  and. how  necessary  it  is  for  them  to  atone  for  their 
innumerable  transgressions.     Doubtless  the  present  anniversary  will, 
in  this  respect,  be  in  strict  keeping  with  its  predecessors.     Repentance 
is  an  excellent  subject  to  preach  about,  and  gives  fine  scope  for  passion- 
ate declamation  and  for  a  splendid  display  of  exemplary  piety   and 
virtue.     Whether  or  not  the  reverend  gentlemen  'who  thus  loudly 
denounce  sin  and  its  consequences  are  themselves  any  more  free  from 
guile  than  those  who  listen  to  them,  is  altogether  too  disrespectful  a^ 
consideration  to  enter  upon.     Metaphysicians  and  philosophers  may 
indeed  consider  it  a  fair  subject  for  speculation ;  but  for  our  own  part  we 
tremble  to  think  of  the  consequences  which  might  befall  us  should 
we  dare  to  tread  on  such  dangerous  ground.     Besides,  we  have  the 
happy  faculty  of  being  contented  in  many  instances  with  things   as 
they  are,  and  do  not  care  to  investigate  the  unknown,  the  mysterious, 
and  the  unfathomable.     Besides,  we  must  plead  guilty  to  a  certain 
philosophy  of  our  own,  which  tells  us  that,  after  all,  ministers  are  only 
men,  and  that  it  is  not  only  very  unfair  but  very  stupid  to  expect  them 
to  be  angels,  or  to  be  otherwise  than  what  nature  and  their  congrega- 
tions have  made  them.     Of  this,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  the 
listeners  are  no  better  than  the  talkers,  and  fully  deserve  the  severe 
chastisement  they  are  sure  to  receive.     But  what  may  come  with  very 
good  grace  from  a  clergyman,  as  the  religious  teacher  and  spiritual 
guide  of  his  flock,  would  be  exceedingly  out  of  plac^  in  a  journalist, 
who  has  plenty  of  his  own  faults  to  correct,  and  enough  peccadilloes 
(to  put  it  mildly)  to  atone  for.     It  is  true,  we  have  read  many  edi- 
torials, especially  at  the  approach  of  a  New  Year,  which  seemed  to 
say  as  plainly  as  possible,  "  O  sinner,    sinner  !   repent,  repent,  and 
take  pattern  by  us  who  are  so  much  better  and  holier  than  thou,"  but 
these  we  have  always  regarded  as  exhibiting  a  pleasing   delusion  on 
the  part  of  the  writers,  and  a  strange  misconception  of  editorial  priv- 
ileges and  prerogatives.     Our  readers  .may  therefore  rest   assured 
that  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  introducing  any  texts  into 
this  article,  or  of  anticipating  any^of  the  sermons  to  be  delivered  on 
the  coming  New- Year's  day.     We  trust,  however,  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  avail  ourself  of  a  period  which  is  really  one  for   serious 
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reflection,  and  to  remind  the  public  of  some  of  those  duties  which 
they  have  neglected  to  perform  in  the  past,  and  for  the  proper  fulfill- 
ment of  which  we  unfortunately  see  but  very  little  prospect  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Of  the  many  important  sabjects  which  the  return  of  New-Year's 
day  brings  vividly  to  the  recollection  of  the  true  Israelite,  there  is 
none  which  demands  more  earnest  reflection  than    the  fiiture    of 
Judaism.     Especially  in  this  age  and  country,  it  is  necessary  to  clearly 
appreciate  the  real  position  it  now  occupies  among  the  religions  of 
mankind,  and  that  which  awaits  it  when  we  of  the  present  generation 
shall  have  passed  from  earth.     There  was  a  time  when  such  consider- 
ations would  not  have  been  entertained  for  a  moment,  for  our  good 
pld  ancestors  never  dreamt  that  anything  like  change  could  ever 
take  place  in  a  faith  which  had  remained  unaltered  for  centuries. 
To  them,  Judaism  was  a  compendium  of  divine  laws,  the  least  of 
which,  if  gradation  were  possible,  was  as  eternal  and  as  immutable 
as  the  Creator  Himself.     Judaism  was  in  their  eyes  somethiDg  more 
than  a  faith  or  a  creed ;  it  was  the  law  of  life,  the  regulator  and 
guide  of  their  actions  which  claimed  their  implicit  reverence  and 
obedience.      Fortunately,  however,   momentous  revolutions   in  the 
political  and  religious  conditions  of  the  world,  affecting  in  a  gi-eat 
measure  the  whole  organization  of  society,  have  taken  place  since  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.     "With  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  worst 
systems  of  nionarchical  and  priestly  despotism,  with  the  rapid  advance 
of  ^science  and  art,  the  increased  facilities  of  international  communion, 
and  the  gradual  political  enfranchisement  of  the  masses  in  all  civi- 
lized countries,  the  human  mind,  no  longer  kept  in  such  servile  check, 
commenced  to  assert  its  mighty  functions  by  subjecting  all  matters  to 
the  test  of  rational  criticism.     As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the 
various  religious  systems  were  among  the  first  subjects  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  deepest  thinkers.     The  chief  result  of  this  has  been 
an  almost  total  suppression  of  religious  persecution,  and  a  partial 
removal  of  those  bigoted  prejudices  which  the  differences  of  creeds 
engendered  among  their  votaries.     It  was  in  this  way  that  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Reform  movement  in  Judaism   begun  *  its  mission 
of  transforming  a  national  or  race  religion  into  a  religion  so  broad 

and  noble  and  elevated  as  to  include  in  its  wide  embrace  the  entire 

« 

human  family. 

In  the  prosecution  of  its  avowed  purpose,  this  reform  had  first  to 
separate  Judaism  from  Palestine,  and  thereby  establish  the  truth  of  a 
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religioas  idea  which  is  capable  of  outliving  the  national  exifitenoe  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  primarily  developed  itself.  It  had  to  pro- 
claim boldly  that  the  theory  and  hope  of  a  restoration  of  Jewish 
nationality  were  but  the  relics  of  an  unhappy  period,  and  owed  theic 
origin  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  Jews,  who  were  mentally  and 
physically  prostrated  by  the  fearful  persecution  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  As  a  legitimate  consequence  of  such  teaching,  it  had  also 
to  discard  forever  all  those  national  laws  and  edicts  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  advanced  stage  upon  which  the  religion  had  entered, 
thereby  proving  again  the  divine  truth  of  the  idea  which  can  exist  and 
^.xercise  its  sacred  influence  without  the  aid  of  a  material  covering. 

The  history  of  the  Keform  movement  and  of  its  achievements,  espe- 
cially in  this  country,  are  matters  with  which  our  readers  are  too 
familiar  to  need  repetition  here.  We  all  know  what  it  has  done  in 
the  past ;  the  questions  which  now  concern  us  most  are :  What  is 
it  going  to  do  in  the  future  ?  What  are  the  means  to  be  employed  to 
carry  it  forward  to  further  triumphs?  How  are  wo  prepared  with 
those  means  ?  What,  if  any,  are  the  defects  which  impede  its  pro- 
gress, and  how  are  those  defects  to  be  remedied  ? 

A  movement  having  such  a  lofty  aim  as  the  Reform  in  Judaism 
must,  to  be  permanently  successful,  embody  in  its  own  ranks  cei'tain 
indispensable  qualifications.  The  principal  of  these  must  be  unity  of 
sentiment  and  action,  well-defined  views  On  all  vital  questions  of  doc- 
trine and  religious  teaching,  institutions  of  learning  available  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  schools  for  the  religious  education  of  youth, 
proper  text-books  for  the  use  of  those  schools,  societies  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  such  works  on  Jewish  theology,  history,  and  literature  as  are 
needed  by  the  masses,  and,  above  everything  else,  leaders  fully  quali- 
fied, both  in  mind  and  heart,  to  present  their  noble  cause  to  the  world 
at  large. 

Judged  from  this  standpoint,  the  position  of  Judaism  in  America  is 
indeed  an  anomalous  one,  for  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Judaism 
is  fast  becoming  an  aggressive  religion  and  is  forcing  its  way  to  a 
prominence  never  before  attained  since  the  overthrow  of  Jewish 
nationality,  there  has  actually  been  little  or  nothing  done  toward 
preparing  for  the  struggle  which  is  surely  coming  between  so-called 
revealed  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  skepticism,  materialism,  and 
infidelity  on  the  other.  Hitherto  the  work  of  reformers  has  been 
progressing  in  but  one  channel— destruction,  demolition.  Like  a  ter- 
ble  whirlwind  which  rushes  madly  onward,  tearing  down  and  uproot- 
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ing  everything  which  meets  its  fury,  the  reform. movement  has  swept 
over  the  entire  country  and  has  obliterated  ahnost  every  landmark 
which  reminded  one  of  the  follies  of  the  past.  So  far  its  work  would 
have  produced  the  best  results  had  it  labored  with  bnt  half  the  zeal  to 
build  up  again  as  it  has  to  destroy.  Maintaining  the  correct  principle 
that  the  ground  must  be  cleared  of  the  ruins  of  ages  before  the  sure 
foundations  are  discovered,  it  has  injudiciously  forgotten  the  grand 
aim  of  that  principle,  the  rebuilding  of  the  spiritual  edifice  on  the 
original  foundations.  Thus  it  comqsthat  tlic  very  work  of  clearance, 
intended  for  good,  has  produced  only  a  chaotic  state  of  restlessness, 
which  is  now  fast  settling  down  into  general  indifference  and  unbelief. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise,  with  the  facts  as  they  are  ? 

Let  us  not  disguise  the  truth  from  ourselves.  The  Reform  move- 
ment does  not  embody  in  its  own  ranks  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  permanent  success.  Far  from  there  being  any  unity  of  sentiment 
and  action,  there  is  a  lamentable  divison  between  the  leaders  them- 
selves which  necessarily  involves  the  followers.  Discord  and  dissen- 
sion are  visible  everywhere.  The  coimtry  is  marked  off  by  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  party  lines  are  drawn  between  each  and  every 
point.  A  Western  project,  for  example,  cannot  have  the  co-operation 
of  Eastern  Jews,  because  of  certain  jealousies  unworthy  of  the  men 
who  foment  them,  and  so  through  every  section  we  meet  with  rival- 
ries and  cliques  and  factions,  each  party  desiring  the  same  great  and 
good  end,  but  each  pulling  in  different  directions,  because  the  proper 
feeling  of  unity  is  wanting. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  no  well-defined  views  on  many  important 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Doctrinal  points  and  religious  tenets 
are  too  indefinitely  understood,  hence  the  curious  spectacle  so  often 
presented  of  one  rabbi  condemning  as  un-Jewish  some  opinion  or 
official  act  of  another  rabbi.  As  a  lady  in  the  South,  speaking  on 
this  subject,  told  us  once,  more  truthfully  than  elegantly,  "One  doctor 
doesn't  doctor  as  another  doctor  doctors,"  and  so  with  the  theological 
as  with  the  medicinal  doctors,  they  differ  and  the  patients ,  die. 
Doubtless  this  contrariety  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  want  of  a  recognized  school  of  learning  by  which  all  disputed 
questions  could  be  thoroughly  argued  and  definitely  settled.  With- 
out wishing  for  ^  revival  of  the  Beth  ffamidrash  system,  we  incline 
to  the  belief  that  some  organization  among  the  ministers  of  the  sev- 
eral congregations  in  America,  having  for  its  object  the  periodical 
discussion  of  all  difficult  themes,  would  be  of  inestimable  advantage* 
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In  this  as  in  every  other  move,  however,  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
because  certain  gentlemen  of  the  profession  keep  up  a  perpetaal 
wrangling  among  themselves. 

With  such  a  condition  of  affairs  in  high  places,  it  follows  of  course 
that  the  education  of  the  people  is  much  neglected.  It  at  first  sight 
seems  strange  that  in  a  country  where  the  liberality  of  the  Jews  bor- 
ders almost  on  extravagance,  so  little  should  be  done  toward  promot- 
ing a  correct  knowledge  of  Judaism  among  the  public,  or  fostering  a 
taste  among  the  Jews  themselves  for  their  own  history  and  literature. 
A  little  reflection,  however,  is  only  needed  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this,  and  those  who  are  to  be  most  blamed  for  it.  Our  American  Israel- 
ites are  too  deeply  immersed  in  commercial  pursuits  and  too  eagfer  in 
the  accumulation  of  .wealth  to  give  much  heed  to  the  cultivation  of 
things  which  will  bring  them  no  immediate  practical  return.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  they  are  mercenary  or  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating knowledge,  but  simply  that  of  themselves  they  are  too  apathetic 
in  these  matters,  and  have  no  incentive  given  them  by  those  whose 
vocations  point  them  out  as  the  proper  persons  to  undertake  the 
initiative.  In  many  European  countries  excellent  institutions  exist 
just  for  these  purposes,  and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  not  only 
are  they  well  supported,  but  really  do  a  large  amount  of  good  in  dif- 
fusing religious  knowledge  and  in  strengthem'ng  the  fraternal  feeling 
which  should  always  exist  among  a  people  who  are  so  singularly 
united  by  the  same  race,  religion,  mission,  and  history.  In  America, 
however,  notwithstanding  that  liberalism  is  rampant,  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  stagnation.  There  is  no  theological  college  or  insti- 
tute of  any  kind  where  the  few  who  piay  have  the  desire  to  follow 
the  ministerial  calling  can  be  trained;  there  are  no  public  Jewish 
libraries  of  any  importance,  no  text-books  and  few  qualified  teachers 
for  our  religious  schools,  and  little  or  no  encouragement  is  given  even 
to  the  slight  efforts  which  are  honestly  being  made  in  some  directions 
to  remedy  this  deplorable  state  of  things.  Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder^ 
then,  that  the  Judaism  of  the  present  day  is  fast  drifting  into  materi- 
alism ?  It  surely  requires  no  prophetic  spirit  to  foretell  what  its 
future  will  be  unless  strong  measures  are  soon  taken  to  check  this 
downward  tendency.  Are  there  none  among  us  public-spirited 
enough,  and  with  sufficient  love  for  their  sacred  heritage,  to  come 
boldly  forward,  face  the  danger  which  is  so  plainly  visible,  and  awaken 
our  people  to  a  true  sense  of  their  duty  ? 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  remarks  to  Beformed  Judaism  and 
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those  who  advocate  it,  not  because  of  any  diflreepect  to  the  opinionfl 
of  our  brethren  who  profess  to  be  orthodox,  but  because  we  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  what  is  termed  orthodoxy  in 
America  is  something  very  different  from  the  true  Jewish  orthodoxy 
of  former  times,  or  even  of  the  present  day  in  other  countries.  Con- 
servatism would  perhaps  be  the  better  term  to  designate  the  Ameri- 
can system  which  so  fruitlessly  endeavors  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
cess of  the  age  by  abrogating  certain  fallacies  and  maintaining  others 
equally  pernicious.  But  even  this,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  un- 
prejudiced observer,  is  daily  losing  its  hold  on  its  own  followers. 
Hence,  in  speaking  exclusively  of  the  Reform  movement,  we  in  a 
measure  include  the  Conservatives.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  it 
does  not  follow  because  we  conscientiously  object  to  the  system,  we 
should  desire  to  exclude  its  adherents  from  participating  in  any  work 
which  may  tend  to  the  regeneration  of  Judaism  in  our  midst.  On  the 
•contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  our  Conservative  brethren  can  in  a 
great  degree  influence  the  work  which  has  to  be  done.  If  their  con- 
servatism needs  to  be  liberalized,  our  liberalism  requires  to  be  kept 
in  check.  There  is  much  that  both  parties  can  learn  from  each 
other,  and  the  day  has  surely  arrived  when  all  angry  passions  should  be 
buried,  all  prejudices  laid  aside,  when  both  Reformers  and  Prthodox 
should  stand  on  a  broad,  elevated  platform,  seeking  out  the  points 
of  union  which  are  many,  and  striving  to  reconcile  the  differences  which 
Are  few.     The  time  for  disputing  has  gone  by — now  is  the  time  for 

ft 

■active,  earnest,  honest  work. 

Catholicism  makes  frightful  inroads  into  the  ranks  of  Protestantism, 
not  because  it  is  better  or  purer,. but  because  Protestants  are  split  up 
into  a  thousand  different  sects  and  petty  denominations,  each  assailing 
the  other,  whereas  Catholics  the  world  over  form  a  united  and  com- 
pact phalanx,  having  but  one  common  object,  the  preservation  of 
their  faith  within  their  fold  and  its  extension  without.  In  like  manner, 
there  is  an  enemy  which,  perceiving  the  divided  ranks  of  Israel,  and  in 
oonsequence  thereof  their  inherent  weakness,  has  already  made  con- 
siderable havoc  and  is  likely  to  do  still  further  damage.  And  this 
enemy  is  not  Christianity,  as  some  foolish  Jews  pretend  to  believe,  and  as 
A  few  Christian  writers  would  like  the  world  to  believe — ^but  an  enemy 
whose  chief  victories  will  be  in  Christendom — ^the  enemy  to  all  re- 
ligion— ^materialism !  Jews,  however  much  the  times  may  change, 
will  never  accept  so  irrational  and  heathenish  an  idea  as  Christianity, 
but  they  may  succumb  to  the  insiduous  advances  and  plausible 
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theories  of  materialism,  and  this  is  the  danger  which  awaits  qb  in  the 
fhtnre.  Tip  then,  men  and  women  of  Israel,  np  t  to  the  rescue  I 
Yonrs  is.  a  priceless  heritage,  an  invaluable  gift  from  God,  a  boon 
jaone  but  madmen  wonld  despise  I  Do  not  then  surrender,  in  jonr 
day  of  prosperity  and  political  freedom,  what  jonr  ancestors  main- 
tained in  the  darkest  times  of  their  history,  at  the  cost  of  their  lives  t 

With  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  let  ns  all  go  to  work  cheer- 
fhlly  and  zealously.  Every  man  can  do  somethmg,  whatever  his  posi- 
tion may  be.  But  on  our  clergymen,  our  chiefs  and  leaders,  a  heavy 
responsibility  devolves.  Let  them  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  cause 
of  religion  and  public  morals,  by  using  every  exertion  toward  harmo- 
nizing the  discordant  elements  existing  in  our  fold,  and  placing 
Judaism  before  the  world  as  a  religion  of  truth  and  spirit — ^a  religion 
which  is  indeed  from  God,  and  destined  to  confer  eternal  happiness 
on  His  children.  Let  our  rich  men  too  come  forward  with  a  portion 
of  that  wealth  which  God  has  given  them,  and  devote  it  to  the  cause 
of  Jewish  education.  Let  every  honest  effort  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion be  encouraged  and  fostered,  and  not  permitted  to  languish  and 
die  for  the  want  of  proper  support.  Let  harmony  reign  in  our  coun- 
cils, peace  in  our  homes,  and  good-will  in  our  hearts  toward  all  men, 
whatever  their  religion  may  be. 

May  the  coming  year  prove  a  year  of  joy,  peace,  and  prosperity,  not 
alone  to  Israel,  but  to  the  country  which  each  Israelite  may  claim 
as  his  home ;  may  good  deeds  and  noble  achievements  mark  its  pro- 
gress though  its  several  stages ;  may  religious  intolerance  grow  less, 
and  true  religious  knowledge  become  more  diffused,  and  may  Judaism 
be  one  of  God's  means  in  blessing  mankind  with  even  greater  blessings 
in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past.  Then  indeed,  should  we  be  spared 
to  witness  the  birth  of  another  year,  we  will  be  enabled  to  place  before 
our  readers  something  more  pleasing  and  more  congratulatory  than 
our  present  New- Year  Thoughts. 


THE  COMING  SEASON  OF  ITALIAN  OPEEA. 

Thb  programme  for  the  coming  season  of  Italian  opera  has  been 
duly  announced,  and  the  promises  therein  contained  are  such  as  we 
would  expect  from  those  able  impressariosy  the  Messrs.  Strakosch. 
These  gentlemen  clearly  demonstrated  last  year  that  Italian  opera 
can  be  produced  in  this  country  with  all  the  elaborate  attractions  for 
which  the  houses  of  London,  Paris,  Milan,  and  St.  Petersburg  are  so 
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justly  celebrated.  It  is  but  fair  to  conclude,  then,  that  the  promises  ot 
the  programme  will  be  faithfallj  executed.  Although  we  would  have 
wished  for  the  re-engagement  of  such  artists  as  NiUson,  Oampanini, 
and  Maurel,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  their  places  will  be  as  worthily 
occupied  by  the  artists  who  have  been  chosen  to  succeed  them. 

Mile.  Emma  Albani,  the  prima  donna  soprano,  is  an  American 
young  lady,  whose  reputation  has  been  made  by  her  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  many  of  the  European  capitals,  where  it  is  said  she  shared 
the  honors  with  no  less  a  personage  than  Mile.  Adelina  Patti.  Her 
appearence  in  her  native  land  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  will 
doubtless  add  many  laurels  to  the  wreath  of  fame  which  she,  although 
very  young,  already  wears.  Signora  Vittoria  Potentini  is  repre- 
sented to  be  a  dramatic  prima  donna  of  superlative  powers,  endowed 
with  a  rich,  emotional  voice  ;  to  her  will  be  assigned  the  roles  of  the 
great  heroines  which  since  the  time  of  Grisi  have  found  but  few  cap- 
able exponents.  Mile.  Marie  Heilbron,  with  whose  gifts  Parisians 
and  Londoners  are  familiar,  comes  to  us  with  a  well-earned  reputation 
for  superiority  in  the  vocal  illustration  of  scenes  requiring  intense  pas- 
sion and  pathos.  In  lighter  roles  of  opera  she  has  proved  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  lyric  stage.  Mile.  Donadio  has  won  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  the  French  public  for  her  perfect  interpretation  of 
the  sparkling  roles  of  the  Bellini  an3  Donizetti  repertoire.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  new  engagements,  Messrs.  Strakosch  have  re-engaged  two 
popular  favorites.  Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary  and  Mile.  Alice  Maresi. 
The  merits  of  these  ladies  are  well-known  to  the  American  public,  and 
their  re-appearance  in  our  midst  will  afford  their  numerous  adnurers 
sincere  pleasure. 

Of  the  gentlemen  artists  there  have  been  five  new  engagements. 
Signor  Carlo  Carpi  is  announced  as  "  a  genuine  tenore  di  sentimento 
e  forza,"  and  is  moreover  said  to  be  "  the  finest  representative  of  the 
ideal  tenor  to  be  found."  This  excites  great  expectations  which,  we 
trust,  wiU  not  be  disappointed.  If  the  new  tenor  is  all  he  is  said  to 
be,  he  is  indeed  a  rara  avis.  Signers  Dcbassini  and  Benfratelli  are 
also  tenors,  doubtless  intended  to  fill  the  lighter  roles.  Signor  Tag- 
liapietra  is  the  prime  baritone,  and  Signor  Fiorini  is  the  prime  basso. 
All  these  gentlemen  are  favorably  known  in  European  opera  circles. 
The  re-engagements  include  Signor  Del  Puente,  whose  excellent  bari- 
tone voice  and  thoroughly  artistic  performances  last  .season  elicited 
general  admiration,  and  Signor  Evasio  Scolara,  who  also  fulfilled 
acceptably   the  parts  assigned  to  him.     Signor  Emmanuel  Muzio  is 
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again  director,  and  a  more  capable  one  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
In  the  performance  of  his  arduous  duties  he  will,  as  heretofore,  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  S.  Behrens. 

The  repertoire  will  include  Verdi's  "Messe  do  Kequiem,"  Marchetti's 
mew  opera  of  "  Ruy  Bias,"  Wagner's  "  II  Vascello  Fantasma,"  and 
Gounod's  "  Borneo  e  Giulietta,  together  with  a  revival  of  "  La  Stella 
delNord,"  "  Norma,"  "Dinorah,"  and  the  old  standard  operas,  as  woU 
as  the  more  modem  ones,  not  forgetting,  in  this  latter  category, 
"  Lohengrin "  and  "  Aida."  The  season  will  commence  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  Monday,  September  28. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Hbabt  of  Africa.  :  Three  Years'  Travels  and  Adventures  in 
the  Unexplored  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  from  1868  to  1871. 
By  Db.  Geobq  Schweinfubth.  Translated  By  Ellen  E« 
Fbewee,  with  an  introduction  by  Winwood  Reads.  2  vols. 
New  York :  Harper  <&  Bros. 

The  great  problem  of  the  Nile  is  gradually  being  solved.  Reluc* 
tantly  is  the  continent  of  Africa  yielding  up  her  secrets,  but  by  the 
aid  of  such  noble  explorers  as  Dr.  Georg  Schweinfurth — those  who 
have  preceded  him,  and  those  who  will  follow  in  his  path — all  her 
mysteries  will  be  discovered.  Already  the  efforts  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  Dr.  Livingston,  and  the  many  others  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  African  explorations  have  been  rewarded  by  the  settlement  of 
certain  geographical  problems  which  have  been  so  perplexing  to  the 
students  of  all  countries.  And  now  there  comes  another  giant  and 
treads  the  very  heart  of  the  mighty  continent,  discovering  in  his 
wanderings  the  course  of  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  White  Nile 
in  the  low  mountain  region  north-east  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Valu- 
able as  this  discovery  is  to  geographical  science,  it  does  not  yet 
completely  determine  the  limits  of  the  great  Nile,  but  if  it  be  possible 
for  any  one  man  to  accomplish  this  feat,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  is  the  man 

who  will  do  it. 

The  doctor  is  in  many  respects  a  very  fortunate  explorer.  He  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  young  man,  of  a  strong,  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, having  passed  three  years  of  his  life  in  the  most  unhealthy 
and  inhospitable  parts  of  Africa  without  any  serious  sickness,  or  even 
peril  from  the  hostility  of  the  savages   among  whom  he  sojourned. 
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Indeed  he  seemed  to  have  gained  the  friendship  and  good-will  even 
of  the  cannibalsy  who  did  not  disgoise  from  him  their  little  pecnliari- 
ties  of  diet  and  domestic  life.  His  vivid  descriptions  of  the  Niam- 
niam  are  intensely  interesting  and  possess  all  the  charm  of  romance. 
In  addition  to  his  other  qualifications,  Dr.  Schweinforth  is  an  accom- 
plished draughtsman  and  an  experienced  botanist.  His  sketches  are 
works  of  art,  and  his^knowledge  of  botany  is  of  material  service  in  the 
discovery  of  new  species,  and  classification  of  the  fine  collection  he 
obtained  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 

An  important  contribution  to  ethnology  has  also  been  made  by 
Dr.  Schweinfurth,  by  his  definitely  settling  a  point  which  has  long 
been  in  dispute,  viz.,  the  existence  of  a  race  of  pygmies.  There  is 
now  no  doubt  that  such  race  does  exist,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  little  Tikki-tikki,  the  specimen  dwarf  that  Schweinfurth 
intended  to  take  home  with  him,  died  before  he  reached  the  sea. 

.  The  result  of  the  doctor's  travels  now  appears  in  two  large  octavo 
volumes,  handsomely  printed,  and  ornamented  with  numerous  maps 
and  wood-cut  illustrations.  As  a  work  of  travel,  it  will  rank 
among  the  most  celebrated ;  while  as  a  contribution  to  African  explo- 
ration, it  is  invaluable. 

Yajlb  Lectures  on  Freaohikg.    By  Henbt  Wabd  Beboheb.  Sec- 
ond Series.     New  York :  J.  B.  Ford  <&  Co. 

The  lectures  which  form  the  present  volume  were  delivered  by 
Mr.  Beecher  before  the  theological  department  of  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  endowment  by 
which  the  lectureship  was  established.  As  a  volume  of  homilctics 
it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  English  language,  as  it 
deals  with  those  matters  of  practical  detail  in  which  young  ministers 
need  most  to  be  instructed.  The  library  of  a  divinity  student,  espe- 
cially of  the  Christian  denomination,  is  incomplete  without  a  copy  of 

these  Yale  Lectures. 

Other  Books  Reoeived. 

ABono  ExPEBiENOEs,  containing  Capt.  Gboboe  E.  Ttbok's  Wonderful 
Drift  on  the  Ice-fioe,  a  History  of  the  Polaris  Expedition,  the 
Cruise  of  the  Tigress,  and  Bescue  of  the  Polaris  Survivors.  To 
which  is  added,  A  General  Arctic  Chronology.  Edited  by  E. 
Yale  Blake.    New  York :  Harptr  dk  Bros. 

The  Mode  of  Man's  Locobtalitt  :  or,  The  When,  Where,  and  How^ 
of  the  Future  life.  By  Rev.  T.  A.  Goodwdt,  A.  M,  New 
York:  J.  B.  Ford  d  Co. 
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(  ComUnued  from  page  466. ) 

Again,  theology  teaches  that  the  innumerable,  the  daily,  hourly 
calamities  that  inflict  mankind,  are  dispensations  of  Providence ;  the 
earthquakes,  conflagrations  of  cities,  the  devastating  pestilence,  the 
sudden  shipwrecks,  the  burning,  drowning,  mutilation  of  thousands  of 
men,  of  helpless  women,  of  innocent  children,  are  the  acts  of  God, 
visitations. 

A  daughter,  unable  to  save  a  mother's  life,  prefers  death  amidst  the 
flames  by  the  side  of  that  mother  to  safety ;  a  young  man,  in  his  zeal 
to  extricate  from  death  and  suffering  his  fellow-men  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  a  fallen  building,  labors  from  early  morn  to  late  in  the 
m'ght,  does  not  even  take  any  nourishment  all  that  day,  not  to  lose 
even  a  moment  of  time ;  exhausted  with  toil  he  sits  down  to  rest,  his 
foot  slips,  and  he  is  precipitated  among  the  ruins  and  cnished  to  atoms. 
Can  you  reconcile  these  facts,  asks  Freemasonry,  with  a  presiding, 
active,  omnipotent,  and  merciful  Providence  ? 

A  very  few  years  since,  a  ship  is  on  fire,  no  prospect  is  left  but 
death— death  in  the  flames  or  in  the  waves.  Among  the  large  num- 
ber of  passengers  is  a  family  returning  from  Europe,  consisting  of 
man,  wife,  and  three  children.  They  choose  a  less  terrible  death  by 
drowning.  The  motiier  jumps  overboard,  and  the  father  throws  one 
child  after  another  to  her,  .and  then  follows  them.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence.  Was  the 
miracle  performed?  No.  But  a  deluded  congregation  is  told  from 
the  pulpit,  that  this  calamity  was  the  hand  of  Providence  I  His  ob- 
ject was  to  chastise  men,  so  that  they  might  prepare  themselves  by  a 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by  Baphaxl  D'O.  Lewzx,  in 

the  office  of  the  librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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holy  life  for  a  happy  hereafter.  Why  not  allow  these  women  and 
innocent  children  to  live  rather  than  send  them  "  unprepared "  to 
that  unknown  hereafter,  for  the  benefit  of  others?  Was  it  hypocrisy 
or  folly  that  dictated  words  that  insult  and  slander  the  Deity  ? 

In  order  to  plunder  a  train,  some  miscreants  throw  obstructions  on 
the  road,  the  train  is  wrecked,  scores  ofpersons  are  mutilated,  burnt 
— ^the  thieves  gather  a  rich  booty,  and  walk  away  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  crime.  Dare  you  insult  the  Deity  by  asserting  that  this  too 
was  a  visitation  of  Providence  ? 

"  Can  you,"  asks  the  Freemason,  "  reconcile  the  providence  of 
God  with  His  non-interference  in  the  diabolical  doings,  in  His  name, 
of  the  Inquisition ;  with  the  cruel  persecution  suffered  by  the  Jews,  the 
persecution  of  the  early  Christians  by  the  Pagans ;  the  extermination 
of  the  Catholics  in  China  and  Japan;  the  horrible  religious  wars 
between  the  Christian  sects  themselves ;  the  rise  of  Moslemism  six 
centuries  after  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  its 
immense  progress^-can  you  reconcile  His  providence  with  His  per- 
mission of  the  existence  of  heathenism  and  idolatry  among  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  the  world,  now  1900  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christianity  ?  Can  you  reconcile  all  this  with  Divine  interference 
in  human  affairs?" 

"  Tes,"  says  the  theologian.     How  ? 

The  other  day,  a  clergyman,  speaking  of  the  Mill  Eiver  calamity, 
stated  it  to  be  "  an  awful  warning  which  had  been  specially  sent  by  the 
Almighty  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  affairs,  and  the  need 
of  accepting  the  plan  of  redemption  offered  by  Jesus,  in  order  to 
escape  a  worse  perdition  hereafter."  What  should  we  think  of  the 
providential  care  and  love  of  the  father  of  a  family,  who  crushes, 
mutilates,  drowns,  burns,  kills  two  or  three  of  his  children,  to  teach 
the  rest  of  his  family  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  rely  upon 
some  third  person  for  immunity  from  danger,  instead  of  relying  upon 
\  their  own  care,  intelligence,  and  foresight  ?  Would  we  look  upon  such 
-  a  man  in  any  other  Jtight  than  in  that  of  a^  tyrant  or  a  madman  ?  For 
entertaining  such  views  the  Freemason  is  hated  by  men  like  that 
father. 

Freemasonry  denies  divine  interference  in  human  affairs ;  it  main- 
tains that  whatever  happens  is  the  result  of  natural  causes,  that  there 
is  no  effect  without  a  c^use,  that  the  cause  can  only  be  natural,  and 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  unalterable,  never  can  be,  and  never  have 
been  interfered  with. 
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A  society  was  formed  recently  at  Syracuse  in  this  State,  for,  if 
possible,  abolishing,  among  other  secret  societies,  Freemasonry. 
Futile  attempt !  As  if  such  a  society — the  frog  in  the  fable— could 
effect  in  these  times  with  regard  to  Freemasonry,  what  the  Inquisition 
— ^the  ox  in  the  same  fable — ^has  not  been  able  to  effect  with  regard 
to  the  Beformation. 

I  have  met  with  Freemasons  in  Spain  during  the  despotic  ecclesi- 
astical reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  when  death  was  the  penalty  for  being 
a  member  of  the  order;  I  have  known  excellent  Freemasons  in  Kussia, 
though  every  Freemason,  if  detected,  was,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
exiled  to  the  wilds  of  Siberia. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  society  at  Syracuse  already  alluded  to, 
Freemasonry  was  pronounced  to  be  a  conspiracy  against  the  Republic; 
Freemasons  were  to  be  avoided  and  condemned  as  traitors  to  their 
country.     Traitors  to  their  country  ! 

"  The  Mason,"  says  a  masonic  authority,  "  is  to  be  a  peaceable 
subject  or  citizen,  and  never  to  allow  himself  to  be  involved  in  riots 
or  conspiracies  against  the  public  peace  and  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  .  .  .  Essentially  republican  in  its  nature,  and  aiming  to 
establish  political  and  social  equality  and  freedom,  it  constantly  pre- 
sents to  the  initiated  the  picture  of  a  new  social  order,  nowhere  found 
on  earth — ^the  ideal  of  a  society  .  .  .  far  more  perfect  than  any  exist- 
ing civil  organization.  On  this  account  Freemasonry  has  at  all  times 
found  protectors  among  princes  and  nobles ;  many  of  them  disdained 
not  to  take  the  trowel  and  gird  themselves  with  the  apron." 

Frederick  the  Great,  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1777,  to  the  National  Grand  Master,  Prince  Frederick  of 
Brunswick,  expresses  himself  thus :  "  I  cannot  but  infinitely  applaud 
the  spirit  which  leads  all  masonic  brethren  to  be  good  patriots  and 
faithful  subjects."  In  another  letter,  written  by  the  same  prince  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1777,  to  the  venerable  master  of  the  Lodge  of 
Royal  York  de  Vamitie,  at  the  Orient  of  Potzdam,  we  find  these 
expressions:  "  The  masonic  society,  whose  sole  object  it  is  to  make 
germinate  and  produce  fruit  of  every  kind  of  virtue  in  my  States, 
may  always  count  upon  my  protection.  .  It  is  the  glorious  duty  of 
every  good  sovereign,  and  I  will  never  fail  to  fulfill  it." 

So  much  in  answer  to  the  slanderous  charge  by  the  Syracuse  con- 
vention, and  its  opinion  that  Freemasons  ought  to  be  avoided  and 
condemned  as  traitors  to  their  country. 
That  same  society  asserts  Freemasonry  to  be  a,  conspiracy  against 
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God,  against  truth,  against  religion.  It  is  made  a  crime  and  a  An 
•in  Freemasonry  that  it  welcomes  the  unchanged,  unregenerated,  un- 
sanctified  Pagans,  Mohammedans,  Jews,  infidels,  and  "  so-called" 
Christians,  to  the  same  altar  of  worship  at  the  same  time,  in  so-called 
Christian  countries ;  that  on  this  account,  too,  Freemasons  ought  to 
be  condemned  as  atheists.  In  France,  the  Sorbonne  declares  members 
of  the  fraternity  worthy  of  eternal  punishment. 

If  anything  could  prove  the  truth,  the  sublimity,  the  holiness  of 
Freemasonry,  such  a  condemnation  from  such  sources  is  proof  suffi- 
cient. Not  only  are  Freemasons  not  good  men,  whatever  be  their 
religious  opinions,  however  great  their  virtue,  however  transcendent 
their  merit,  high  their  intelligence,' pure  their  lives;  but  they  are  de- 
clared to  be  bad,  wicked,  blind ;  in  feet  all  men  are  bad,  wicked,  blind, 
unless  they  think,  believe,  or  see  as  their  judges  think  or  believe  or 
see,  or  profess  or  pretend  to  do. 

"  The  common  ecclesiastical  opinion  is  merciful,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Frothingham  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "toward  churchmen,  and  harsh 
to  the  schismatic.  The  believer  is  credited  with  every  virtue ;  the 
infidel  is  suspected  of  every  vice.  It  is  thought  a  large,  and  by  some 
a  dangerous  liberality,  to  utter  that  a  sceptic  may  be  a  good  man ; 
and  so  it  is,  for  the  admission  renounces  the  whole  theory  which  claims 
that  goodness  is  a  supernatural  grace,  communicated  through  the 
sacraments  and  xjredences,  and  of  course  withheld  from  those  by  whom 
the  sacraments  are  neglected  and  the  credences  denied.  K  a  church- 
member  commits  a  fault,  it  is  paUiated,  excused,  explained  away. 
David  was  not  a  good  man  .  .  .  but  as  a  pillar  of  the  Jewish  Chm'ch 
he  was  charitably  credited  with  the  soul  of  goodness,  and  declared  to 
be  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  in  spite  of  his  incidental  wickedness."* 

"  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson,"  said  Mr.  Frothingham,  "a  man  of  stainless 
character  and  irreproachable  life,  innocent  and  humane,  is  a  ration- 
alist. His  excellence  therefore  is  challenged.  A  popular  orthodox 
A       divine  branded  him  as  worse  than  Judas  Iscariot." 

In  confirmation  of  this  truth  I  will  state  one  or  two  historical  facts. 

,  Prior  to  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  that  country  was  governed 

by  Gothic  kings.    One  of  these,  Ricarido,  was  the  first  that  embraced 

*  And  are  passion — the  strongest  of  all  animal  passions — the  possession  of  absolute 
and  irresponsible  power,  the  imaginary  right  to  exercise  that  power,  perhaps  the  allnre> 
ments  and  arts  of  Bathsheba  herself,  her  ambition,  and  above  all,  the  deep  self- 
condemnation,  the  sincere  repentance,  so  Tividly  exhibited  in  the  psalms — are  all  these 
to  go  for  nothing  ? 
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the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Amongst  the  kings  that  sacceeded 
him  was  Siseberto,  of  whom  the  Spanish  chroniclers  speak  in  the  fol-. 
loVing  terms :  "  He  displayed  at  the  same  time  a  character  of  great 
energy  and  a  roost  marveLovs  degree  of  huTaanityP  Indeed  he  used 
to  shed  tears  on  surveying  the  battlefield,  at  the  miseries  and  suffer- 
ings caused  by  war,  although  at  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  so 
much  humanity  toward  both  Spaniards  and  Goths,  sheltered  under  the 
same  mantle  of  Christianity,  his  heart  was  utterly  callous  to  pity,  her- 
metically sealed  against  all  feeling  of  sympathy  or  compassion  for  the 
Jews  whom  he  treated  with  a  degree  of  cruelty  that  had  no  limits. 

"  He  proscribed,  without  any  exception,  all  who  professed  the  Jew- 
ish religion  unless  they  make  a  public  profession  of  Christianity*  (  i.  e. 
Catholic  Christianity),  they  were  to  be  publicly  whipped,  their  prop- 
erty was  to  be  confiscated,  and  they  were  to  be  abandoned  and  perish 
with  hunger ;  death  being  the  penalty  for  giving  any  one  of  them  a 
crust  of  bread  or  a  cup  of  water.  In  consequence  of  this  horrible 
intolerance,  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  thousand  Jews  received 
baptism.  Many  escaped  to  France,  and  a  far  greater  number,  who 
obstinately  remained  faithful  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  suffered 
this  cruel  persecution  to  the  end." 

"  Apart  from  this  persecution,"  continued  the  historian,  "  Siseberto 
was  a  wise  and  patriotic  sovereign,  etc."     He  died  in  the  year  621. 

Praise  where  praise  is  due. 

In  1450,  John  Capistranus,  Vicar-General  ofthe  Observants  (a  stricter 
order  of  Franciscan  monks),  was  by  Nicholas  V.  sent  as  his  legate  into 
Germany,  charged  with  either  the  conversion  or  extermination  of  the 
Hussites,  smarting  under  a  defeat  in  argument  with  "heretics,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Breslau,  burning  with  hatred  and  revenge^  and  thirsting  for 
blood.  As  grand  Inquisitor,  he  fomented  (in  1451)  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Jews,  accusing  them  of  having  committed  the  egregiouB 
folly  of  "desecrating"  the  Host  1  Forty  Jews  were  put  to  the  torture, 
and  their  sufferings  having  extorted  a  confession  from  them,  he  order- 
ed them  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  all  the  others  to  be  driven  from  the 
city.  He  attended  and  superintended  the  torture,  and  instructed  the 
executioners  how  to  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  tortured.  After  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  23d  of  October,  1456,  he  was  assigned 


*  *^  Unless  they  make  a  pablio  profession  of  Ohristianity  "  (Protesant  Christianity)^ 
condition  imposed  upon  the  Jewish  members  of  the  masonic  body  by  the  mother  lodge 
of  the  Three  Qlobes  of  Berlin,  nearly  thirteen  hundred  years  later !  "As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end."    Amen. 
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a  place  amongst  the  deities  in  the  heavenly  pantheon.  He  was  cano- 
nized by  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  The  anniversary  of  the  canoniza- 
tion of  this  holy  man  is  celebrated  on  the  23d  of  October.  • 

"  Virtue  received  its  reward." 

Whatever  may  be  the  accusations  falsely  brought  againfit  Free- 
masonry, its  bitterest  enemies  and  traducers  cannot  charge  it  with 
persecution  on  account  of  a  diJSerence  of  opinion.  It  has  had  no 
hand  in  establishing  the  Inquisition;  it  did  not  inspire  the  hordes  of 
murderers  and  incendiaries  known  by  the  name  of  Crusaders ;  it  did 
not  arm  the  hsaid  of  the  murderers  during  the  Bartholomew  festival 
of  blood ;  it  did  not  kindle  the  fires  upon  which  upward  of  fifty 
thousand  human  beings  were  burnf  alive,  because  the  victims  did  not 
think  and  believe  as  their  holy  butchers  thought  and  believed.  It  did 
not  plunge  into  misery  and  desolation  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  nor  changed  fertile  regions  into  barren  deserts. 
It  did  not  split  the  ears  of  quakers,  nor  burn  young  women  for  witch- 
craft. It  neither  put  the  murderous  weapons  into  the  hands  of  three 
regicides,  nor  kindle  the  pile  on  which  Calvin  caused  his  friend,  the 
virtuous  and  learned  Servetus,  to  be  burnt.  In  short.  Freemasonry 
cannot  be  charged  with  blasphemy,  by  charging  a  God  of  truth,  of 
justice,  and  of  mercy,  with  crimes,  cruelties,  and  atrocities  committed 
in  His  name ;  and  with  intellectual  prostration,  spread  in  order  to  pro- 
mote what  is  called  His  cause. 

In  short,  for  maintaining  that  (to  borrow  an  expression)  "the  road 
to  truth  is  macadamized  with  shattered  falsehoods,"  Freemasonry  is 
not  only  hated,  but  branded  as  Atheism  1  Is  this  true  ?  The  answer 
is  furnished  by  a  high  masonic  authority.  "  Freemasonry,"  says  the 
writer,  "  inculcates  a  study  of  God's  perfections  as  revealed,  woif  only  in 
the  works  of  nature,  but  in  His  written  words ;"  and  again:  "  The  God 
of  Revelation  is  also  the  God  of  Freemasonry." 

Such  then,  is  Freemasonry ;  not  that  of  the  present  day,  which 
admits  as  members  of  the  order  any  person  and  every  person  who 
chooses  to  join  the  fraternity  from  motives  of  interest,  either  to 
extend  business  connections,  or  with  a  view  to  future  contingencies 
of  profit;  not  the  Freemasonry  placed  under  the  patronage  of  one  of 
the  two  Johns  ;*  not  the  Freemasonry  which  tolerates  upon  the  altar 
in  the  lodges  the  presence  of  what  is  called  "  the  gospel  of  John" — 
a  book  placed  there  by  that  theological  cunning  which  says:  "  What 

ii . 

*  John  the  Baptist,  or  John  the  Evangelist. 
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I  cannot  destroy  I  will  at  least  corrupt,  and  thus  render  subservient 
to  my  purpose  " — ^a  book  as  lit  to  appear  in  a  lodge  as  a  lunatic  is  fit 
to  appear  in  a  chemical  laboratory  ;♦  not  the  Freemasonry  which  has 
transformed  prayer  and  praise  from  the  Almighty  to  the  ashes  of  a 
man  who  is  stated  to  have  existed  and  to  have  died  upward  of  1800 
years  ago— not  that  Freemasonry ;  but  the  Freemasonry  of  reason, 
intelligence,  truth,  humanity,  virtue,  and  pure  religion — ^the  Freema- 
sonry of  antiquity,  which  initiated  into  its  mysteries  none  but  men  of 
intelligence,  rectitude,  and  honor. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON    THE    BIBLICAL    PRECEPTS    WHICH    RELATE    TO 

IDOLATRY. 

TkANSLATED  FBOM  the  "  MOBE  NeVOOHIM  ''  OF  MaiHONIDES   by    jA3iES 

TOWNLET,    D.D. 

(  Oonchided  from  page  504. ) 

In  our  great  work  we  have  shown  that  it  was  forbidden  to  "  round 
the  corners  of  the  head  "  (i.  e.  to  shave  off  the  hair),  or  to  "  mar  the 
comers  of  the  beard  "  (Lev.  xix.  27),  because  the  priests  among  the 
idolaters  were  accustomed  thus  to  poll  and  shave  themselves. 

The  same  reason  also  exists  for  the  precept  prohibiting  the  wear- 
ing "  garments  mingled  of  linen  and  woolen,"  since,  as  we  find  by 
their  books,  the  priests  of  the  idolaters  clothed  themselves  with  robes 
of  linen  and  woolen  mixed  together,  besides  wearing  on  the.  finger  a 
ring  made  of  a  certain  metal. 

On  similar  grounds  it  is  enjoined,  that  "the  woman  shall  not  wear 
that  which  pertaineth  unto  a  man,  neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a 
woman's  garment."  (Deut.  xxii.  5.)  For  in  the  books  of  the  idolaters 
it  is  commanded  that  when  a  man  presents  himself  before  the  (image 
of)  the  sta?'  of  Venus^  he  shall  wear  the  colored  dress  of  a  woman; 
and  when  a  woman  adores  the  star  of  Mars,  she  shall  appear  in 
armor.  Another  reason  may  also  be  given  for  this  prohibition,  from 
the  tendency  of  such  actions  to  excite  to  licentiousness  and  inchastity. 

*  On  this  subject  I  intend  to  write  a  separate  sapplemeptary  article. 
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It  is  also  unlawfdl  to  use,  or  make  a  gain  of  idols  {i.  e.  by  buying 
or  selling),  and  the  reason  is  evident,  lest  any  one,  receiving  an  idol 
to  break  in  pieces,  should  retain  it  whole,  and  at  length  fall  into 
the  snare  himself;  or  by  deriving  profit  from  it,  if  broken  in  pieces 
and  melting  it  or  selling  it,  should  consider  it  as  the  cause  of  prosperity. 
For  the  vulgur  are  apt  to  take  accidental  tilings  for  true  and  sub- 
stantial reasons,  as  we  often  hear  men  say.  From  the  time  they  dwelt 
in  such  a  house ;  or  bought  that  horse,  or  this  or  that  thing,  they  have 
been  rich,  their  prosperity  increased,  and  the  blessing  of  God  has  been 
upon  them  :^— so  that  what  was  accidental  was  regarded  as  the  true 
cause ;  and  thus,  by  parity  of  reason,  it  might  happen  that  from  the 
time  of  0elling  an  idol,  the  business   of  'some  one  might  prosper, 
his  substance  increase,  and  the  sale  of  the  image  or  idol  thus  be 
accounted  the  cause  of  his  prosperity,  and  what  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  words  of  the  divine  law  might  be  believed.    It  is  also  to  avoid  the 
same  error,  that  no  gain  is  allowed  to  be  made  of  the  coverings  of  idols, 
or  the  oblations  and  instruments  of  idolatry:  for  in  those  times  such 
was  the  confidence  of  men  in  the  stars,  that  they  believed  life  and  death, 
and  every  kind  of  good  and  evil  to  be  under  their  infiuence,  on  which 
account  the  law  combats  the  opinion  by  every  means,  and,  in  order  to 
eradicate  it,  directs  against  it  the  words  of  the  covenant — ^the  testimo- 
nies— ^the  oaths  and  the  heaviest  curses,  and  particularly  forbids  us  to 
receive  or  make  use  of  any  part  of  the  price  of  an  idol,  and  declares 
that  if  any  one  intermix  it  witii  his  other  property,  both  that  and 
the  rest  of  his  goods  shall  be  taken  away  from  him,  according  to  what 
is  said  (Deut.  vii.  26),  "Neither  shalt  thou  bring  an  abomination  into 
thine  house,  lest  thou  be  a   cursed  thing  like   it;   but   thou   shalt 
utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  shalt  utterly  abhor  it ;  for  it  is  a  cursed 
thing ;"  so  far  is  it  fi'om  being  supposed  that  any  good  can  be  derived 
from  it.     Thus  shall  we  find,  on  examination,  that  the  reason  for  all 
the  laws  against  idolatry  is  to  eradicate  .  whatever  is  erroneous,  and 
banish  it  from  the  earth. 

In  enumerating  the  things  against  which  we  are  thus  warned,  it 
is  important  to  remark  that  the  advocates  of  those  opinions  which  are 
destitute  of  foundation  or  utility,  in  order  to  confirm  their  superstitions, 
and  to  induce  belief  in  them,  artfully  intimate,  that  those  who  do  not 
perform  the  actions  by  which  their  superstitions  are  confirmed,  are 
always  punished  by  some  misfortune  or  other ;  and  therefore,  when 
any  evil  accidentally  happens,  they  extol  such  actions  or  rather  super- 
stitiouti  as  tliey  wish  him  to  practice,  hoping  thereby  to  induce  him  to 
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embrace  their  opinions.  Thus,  since  it  is  well  kno^vn,  from  the  very 
nature  of  man,  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  men  are  more  afraid 
than  of  the  loss  of  their  property  and  children,  therefore  the  worshipers 
of  fire  declared  and  circulated  the  opinion  that,  if  they  did  not  cause 
their  sons  or  daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire,  all  their  children 
would  die ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  therefore,  but  that  every  one  would 
hasten  dih'gently  to  perform  it,  both  from  their  great  love  to  their 
children  and  fear  of  losing  them,  and  because  of  the  facility  of  the  art, 
notliing  more  being  required  than  to  lead  the  child  through  the  fire, 
the  performance  of  which  was  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the 
children  being  most  generally  committed  to  the  care  of  the  women,  of 
whose  intellectual  weakness  and  consequent  credence  in  sucli  things 
no  one  is  ignorant.  Hence  the  Scripture  vehemently  opposes  the 
action,  and  uses  such  arguments  against  it  as  against  no  other  kind  of 
idolatry  whatever,  "  He  hath  given  of  his  seed  unto  Moloch,  to  defile 
my  sanctuary  and  to  profane  my  holy  name."  (Levit.  xx.  3.)  Moses 
therefore  declares,  in  the  name  of  God,  that,  by  that  very  act  by 
which  they  expected  to  preserve  the  life  of  their  children,  by  that  act 
they  shall  destroy  it ;  because  God  will  exterminate  both  him  who 
commits  the  crime,  and  also  his  family :  "  I  will  set  my  face  against 
that  man,  and  against  his  family,  and  will  cut  him  off"  (Lev.  xx.  5.) 
Nevertheless  traces  of  this  species  of  superstition  are  still  existing ;  for 
we  see  midwives  take  new-born  childi'en  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  wave  them  to  and  fro  in  the  smoke  of  herbs  of  an  un- 
pleasant odor  thrown  into  the  fire, — ^a  relict,  no  doubt,  of  this  passing 
through  the  fire,  and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  suffered.  From  this 
we  may  discover  the  perverse  cunning  of  those  men  who  propagated 
and  established  their  error  with  such  persuasive  energy,  that  although 
it  has  been  combated  by  the  law  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
yet  vestiges  of  it  are  still  remaining. 

The  idolaters  acted  in  a  similar  way  also  respecting  riches  and  pro- 
perty, for  they  instituted  the  practice  of  worshiping  a  certain  tree 
called  Asherahj  and  ordered  that  one  part  of  the  fruit  of  it  should  be 
offered,  and  another  part  eaten  in  the  idol-temple.  They  likewise 
enjoined  that  the  same  should  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  first- 
fmits  of  every  tree  bearing  edible  fruit,  adding  that  every  tree  would 
dry  up  and  perish,  its  fruit  fade  or  be.  diminished,  or  some  other 
injury  happen  to  it,  if  the  first-fruits  were  not  thus  used,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  we  have  before  said,  that  they  affirmed  that  all  children 
would  die  who  were  not  made  to  pass  through  the  fire.     For  feai* 
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therefore  of  suffering  the  loss  of  their  goods,  persons  readily  engaged  to 
practice  these  things.  Yet  the  law  rose  against  this  superstitions  cub- 
torn  when  God  commanded  that  the  fruit  produced  during  the  first  three 
years  should  be  burned: .  "When  ye  shall  come  into  the  land,  and  shall 
have  planted  all  manner  of  trees  for  food,  then  ye  shall  count  the  fruit 
thereof  as  uncircumcised ;  three  years  shall  it  be  uncircumcise<J  unto 
you :  it  shall  not  be  eaten  of."  (Lev.  xix.  23.)  For  some  trees  bear 
fruit  in  one  year,  some  in  two,  and  others  in  three  years  after  they 
are  planted,  according  to  the  three  methods  made  use  of  in  planting,  by 
setting,  by  layers  or  cuttings,  and  by  grafting ;  no  attention  being 
paid  to  the  sowing  of  fruit-stones,  or  kernels  with  the  husks,  concern- 
ing which  the  law  enjoins  nothing,  referring  only  to  the  modes  of 
planting  most  generally  in  use,  and  to  the  time  of  the  first  bearing  of 
fruit  by  trees  in  the  land  of  Israel,  which  generally  was  within  the 
three  years. 

It  is,  however,  promised  that  the  loss  of  these  first-fruits  should  be 
compensated  by  an  increase  of  fruit  afterward,  at  it  is  said,  "  That 
it  may  yield  unto  you  the  increase  thereof."  (Lev.  xix.  25.)  Never- 
theless the  fruits  of  the  fourth  year  were  commanded  to  be  eaten 
before  the  Lord  in  his  (holy)  pl%ce,  because  the  idolaters  were 
accustomed  to  eat  their  first-fruits  in  the  temples  of  their  idols. 

The  ancient  idolaters  have  also  stated  in  their  books,  that  it  was  a 
practice  among  them  to  suffer  certain  things,  which  they  name,  to 
putrefy  or  rot,  and  afterward  when  the  sun  was  in  a  certain  position, 
to  sprinkle  them,  accompanied  with  particular  magical  rites,  about  the 
firdt-tree  which  had  been  planted,  imagining  that  if  this  were  done 
by  the  man  who  planted  it,  it  would  cause  it  to  fiower  and  bear  fruit 
earlier  than  others  usually  do.  This  strange  custom  they  consider 
as  being  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  operations  of  the  speaking  images 
which  they  had,  and  to  the  other  magical  rites  which  were  practiced 
by  them  for  the  purpose  of  producing  fruit  early ;  but  how  strictly 
the  divine  law  prohibits  all  magical  operations  has  already  been  shown. 
It  is  also  because  of  this  practice  that  God  prohibits  all  the  fruit  which 
trees  bear  for  the  first  three  years ;  for  by  this  prohibition  it  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary  to  endeavor  to  produce  fruit  earlier  than  usual ; 
and  since  the  trees  in  the  land  of  Israel  generally  bore  fruit  in  the 
natural  way  in  the  third  year,  .there  was  no  necessity  for  a  magical 
rite,  at  that  time  so  celebrated. 

Again,  among  the  remarkable  opinions  of  the  Zabii,  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  incision  or  grafting  of  one  tree  into  another,  affirming, 
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that  if  it  be  done  wheu  the  moon  is  in  snch  or  snch  a  position ;  if  it 
be  fumigated  in  a  certain  way ;  and  if,  at  the  moment  of  incieioi^  or 
grafting,  certain  words  be  spoken,  then  that  which  is  produced  by 
that  tree  will  be  exceedingly  useful  and  salutary.  But  the  most 
absurd  things  of  this  nature  which  they  have  said  is  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  book,  Of  Grafting  Olives  into  Citrons  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  medical  work  that  in  time  past  was  hidden  by  Hezekiah, 
was  of  this  kind.  On  this  subject  they  say  that,  when  one  kind  is 
grafted  into  another,  the  scion  is  to  be  held  and  inserted  by  a  beau- 
tiftd  damsel  during  the  performance  of  the  most  filthy  and  detestable 
actions:  and  of  the  frequency  of  this  practice,  in  those  times,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  lustful  gratifications  being  superadded  to  the  benefits 
supposed  to  be  derivable  from  such  acts.  The  law,  therefore,  prohibited 
a^vho  {Caleim)j  i.  e.  the  grafting  of  one  tree  into  another  (Levit. 
xix.  19);  that  we  might  be  free  from  this  heresy  of  the  idolaters,  and 
detest  their  imnatural  lusts.  On  account  also  of  this  mode  of  practicing 
incision  or  grafting  of  trees,  it  was  unlawful  to  mingle  seeds  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  or  to  sow  them  together ;  and  if  the  reader  will  examine 
the  exposition  given  in  the  Talmud^  of  this  precept  respecting  the 
grafting  of  trees,  he  will  find  tjiat  the  punishment  of  scourging  is 
everywhere  ordered  to  be  inflicted  for  the  transgression  of  it,  because 
it  is  the  foundation  of  the  prohibition  or  the  principal  thing  to  which 
it  refers  ;  but  the  mingling  of  seeds  is  forbidden  only  in  the  land  of 
Israel. 

In  the  before-mentioned  book,  it  is  also  stated,  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  sow  barley  and  dried  grapes  together,  imagining  that 
without  this  union  there  would  not  be  a  good  vintage.  The  Law,  there- 
fore^  forbade  the  sowing  of  the  vineyard  with  divers  seeds  (Deut.  xxii. 
9) ;  and  enjoined  that  all  such  mixtures  should  be  burnt.  For  all 
those  rites  of  the  Gentiles,  which  they  believed  to  possess  particular 
power  and  influence,  were  forbidden  by  the  law,  but  especially  those 
which  savored  of  idolatry. 

Farther,  if  we  consider  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  respecting  agri- 
culture, we  shall  find  them  paying  attention  to  the  planets,  especially 
the  two  great  luminaries,  and  even  regulating  the  time  of  sowing  by 
the  rising  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Smoke  is  also  to  be  raised,  and 
certain  circles  to  be  made  according  to  the  number  of  the  planets,  by 
him  who  plants  or  sows.  For  they  teach  that  all  these  things  have 
a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  agriculture,  thereby  alluring  and 
drawing  men  to  the  worship  of  the  stars.     But  on  these  ordinances  of 
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the  Gentiles  the  divine  law  has  pronounced  the  prohibition,  "Te 
shall  ncft  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  nations  which  I  cast  out  before 
you ;  for  they  committed  all  those  things,  and  therefore  I  abhorred 
them."  (Levit.  xx.  23.)  And  if  any  of  these  were  more  notorious, 
or  common,  or  manifestly  idolatrous  than  others,  it  has  given  special 
and  particular  injunctions  respecting  them,  as  of  the  fruits  of  the 
first  years  ;  of  divers  seeds  and  mixed  garments^  &c.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  but  wonder  at  the  saying*  of  Rabbi  Josiah,  in  which  he 
teaches,  that  "these  three,  wheat,  barley,  and  dried  grapes,  may  be 
sown  together  by  one  throw  of  the  hand,"  and  have  no  doubt  but 
that  he  had  taken  it  from  the  ways  of  the  Amorites. 

It  has  thus,  therefore,  been  shown  by  irrefragable  demonstration, 
that  mixed  garmentSy  the  fruits  of  the  first  years^  and  divers  kinds 
of  seedsy  were  prohibited  on  account  of  idolatry;  and  lastly,  that  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Gentiles  are  forbidden,  because,  as  we  have 
abeady  shown,  they  lead  to  idolatry. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

PoLtncAL  men,  like  goats,  usually  thrive  best  among  inequalities. — 
Zandor. 

Most  pleasures,  like  flowers  when  gathered,  die. —  Tbung. 

He  only  employs  his  passion  who  can  make  no  use  of  his  reason. — 
Cicero, 

Fishes  live  in  the  sea,  as  men  do  a-land ;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the 
little  ones. — Shakespeare. 

Virtue  itself  offends  when  coupled  with  forbidding  manners. — 
Bishop  Middleton. 

Scholars  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  who  are  ignorant  of 
nothing — saving  their  own  ignorance. — Zimmermann. . 

Everything  great  is  not  always  good,  but  all  good  things  are  great. — 
Demosthenes. 

He  who  attempts  to  make  others  believe  in  means  which  he  him- 
self despises  is  a  puflfer ;  he  who  makes  use  of  more  means  than  he 
knows  to  be  necessary  is  a  quack ;  and  he  who  ascribes  to  those  means 
a  greater  efficacy  than  his  own  experience  wan*ants  is  an  impostor. — 
Lavater. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


'Tis  done !  and  so  she  droope.    O  woman-heart ! 

How  bold  and  brave  to  do  thy  destined  part! 

Thro'  sorrow's  waves  press  firmly,  calmly  on. 

And  pause  not,  sink  noi»  till  the  goal  is  won !  MS. 


Not  a  word  passed  between  them,  until  they  had  reached  Isabella's 
private  cabinet ;  and  even  then  the  queen — ^though  she  seated  her- 
self and  signed  to  the  boy  to  stand  before  her,  as  desirous  of  address- 
ing him — asked  not  a  question,  but  fixed  her  penetrating  eyes  on  his 
pallid  features,  with  a  look  in  which  severity  was  very  evidently 
struggling  with  commiseration  and  regard.  To  attempt  to  retain 
disguise  was  useless;  Marie  flung  aside  the  shrouding  hood,  and 
sinking  down  at  the  queen's  feetj  buried  her  face  in  her  robe,  and 
murmured  in  strong  emotion— 

"  Gracious  sovereign — ^mercy  1" 

"Again  wouldst  thou  deceive,  again  impose  upon  me,  Marie? 
What  am  I  to  think  of  conduct  mysterious  as  thine  ?  Wherefore  fly 
from  my  protection — reject  with  ingratitude  the  kindness  I  would 
have  proffered — mistrust  the  interest  which  thou  hadst  already 
proved,  and  then  return  as  now  ?  I  promised  forgiveness,  and  con- 
tinuation of  regard,  if  the  truth  were  revealed  and  mystery  banished^ 
and  darker  than  ever  has  thy  conduct  drawn  the  veil  around  thee. 
What  urged  thy  flight,  and  wherefore  this  disguise  ?  Speak  out, 
and  truthfully;  we  will  be  tampered  with  no  longer  !" 

But  Marie  vainly  tried  to  obey ;  her  brain  was  burning ;  the  rapid 
ride,  the  sudden  transition  from  the  sickening  horror  of  being  too 
late  to  the  assurance  of  Stanley's  safety,  the  thought  that  she  had 
indeed  parted  from  him  forever,  and  now  Isabella's  evident  anger^ 
when  her  woman-heart  turned  to  her  as  a  child's  to  its  mother's, 
yearning  for  that  gentle  sympathy  which,  at  such  a  moment,  could 
alone  have  soothed.  Words  seemed  choked  within  her,  and  the 
effort  to  speak  produced  only  sobs.    Isabella's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Speak,"  she  said,  more  gently;  "Marie — say   only   why   thou 
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didst  fly  me,  when  I  had  given  no  evidence,  that  the  boon  thou 
didst  implore  me  to  grant,  had  become,  by  thy  strange  confession, 
null  and  void.     What  urged  thy  flight  ?" 

"Not  my  own  will.  Oh,  no— ^no,  gracious  sovereign;  I  would 
have  remained  a  contented  prisoner  with  thee,  but  they  bore  me 
away  to  such  scenes  and  sounds  of  horror  that  their  very  memory 
burns  my  brain.  O  madam !  do  with  me  what  thou  wilt,  but  con- 
demn me  not  to  return  to  that  fearfdl  place  again.  Death,  death 
itself — ay,  even  such  a  death  as  Arthur  has  escaped — ^were  mercy  in 
its  stead  I" 

''  Of  what  speakest  thou,  Marie  ?  Who  could  have  dared  bear 
thee  from  our  protection  without  thine  own  free  will  ?  Thy  mind 
has  been  overwrought  and  is  bewildered  still ;  we  have  been  harsh, 
perchance,  to  urge  thee  to  speak  now :   repose  may — " 

"Repose  !  Oh,  no— no  ;  let  me  remain  with  thee!"  she  sobbed, 
as  forgetful  of  either  state  or  form,  her  head  sunk  on  Isabella's  knee. 
"  He  has  borne  me  from  your  highness'  power  once;  he  can,  he  may, 
I  know  he  vnll  again.  Oh,  save  me  from  him  I  It  was  not  because 
of  my  faith  he  bore  me  there,  and  tempted  and  tortured  and  laughed 
at  my  agony ;  he  taunted  me  with  his  power  to  wreak  the  ven- 
geance of  a  bafSed  passion  upon  me — for,  as  a  Jewess,  who  would 
protect  me?  O  mighty  sovereign!  send  me  not  from  thy  presence. 
Don  Luis  will  take  me  from  thy  very  roof  again." 

"Don  Luis!"  repeated  Isabella,  more  and  more  convinced  that 
Marie's  sufferings  had  injured  her  brain.  "  What  power  can  he  have, 
so  secret  and  so  terrible!     Marie,  thou  ravest !" 

"  Do  I  rave  ?"  replied  the  unhappy  girl,  raising  her  right  hand  to 
her  throbbing  brow.  "It  may  be  so;  perhaps  it  has  all  been  a 
dream — a  wild  and  fearful  dream ! — ^and  I  am  awakened  from  it 
now ;  and  yet — ^yet  how  can  it  be ;  how  came  my  arm  thus  if  it  had 
not  been  reality — ^horrible,  agonizing  reality !"  And  as  she  spoke 
she  removed  the  covering  from  her  left  arm.  Painfully  Isabella 
started :  the  beautiful  limb  hung  powerless  from  wrist  to  shoulder,  a 
dry  and  scorched  and  shriveled  bone. 

"  And  couldst  thou  think  thy  sovereign  would  ordain,  or  even  per- 
mit, such  suffering?"  she  exclaimed,  after  a  moment's  pause,  passing 
her  arm  fondly  round  Marie,  whom  she  had  raised  from  the  ground 
to  a  cushion  by  her  side.  "  My  poor  unhappy  child,  what  is  this 
diirk  mystery  ?  Who  can  have  dared  to  injure  thee,  and  call  it  jus- 
tice, zeal — ^religion,  perchance  !     Mother  of  Mercy  I  pardon  the  pro- 
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fanation  of  the  word  1     Try  and  collect  thy  thoughts,  and  teU  me 
all.     Who  has  dared  thns  insult  our  power  ?" 

"Don  Luis ! — ^Don  Luis !"  repeated  Marie,  clinging  like  an  infant 
to  the  Queen,  and  shuddering  with  terror  at  the  very  recollection  of 
a  power  which  she  had  faced  so  calmly.  "  Oh,  save  me  from  him ! 
torture  itself  I  could  bear,  but  not  his  words." 

"  Don  Luis  I"  reiterated  the  astonished  queen.  "  What  has  he  to 
do  with  torture  ?  Who  is  he — what  is  he,  my  poor  child,  that  his  very 
name  should  thus  appal  thee?  He  may  indeed  have  dared  speak 
insulting  words,  but  what  power  has  he  thus  fearfully  to  wreak  his 
vengeance?" 

"Who  is  he — ^what  is  he?"  repeated  Marie,  looking  with  surprise 
in  the  queen's  pitying  face.  "  Does  not  your  Highness  know — and 
yet  how  shouldst  thou  ? — ^his  very  olhce  is  as  secret  as  his  own  black 
nature  ?  Has  your  Highness  never  heard  men  whisper  of  a  secret  • 
Inquisition,  hiding  itself  even  in  thy  domains  ?  O  my  Sovereign, 
it  was  there  they  dragged  me !  [her  voice  sunk  to  a  low  shuddering 
whisper]  and  he  was  grand  master  there;  he-^ven  Don  Luis!  And 
he  will  bear  me  there  again.  Oh,  save  me  from  those  fearful  sounds 
— those  horrid  sights:  they  glare  before  me  now  !" 

"  And  I  will  save  thee,  my  child !  ay,  and  root  out  these  midnight 
horrors  from  my  kingdom,"  exclaimed  Isabella,  indignation  flashing 
in  her  eye,  and  flushing  on  her  cheek.  "  Once  we  have  been  insulted 
— once  deceived ;  but  never  to  us  can  such  occur  a  second  time.  Fear- 
fully shall  this  deed  of  infamy  recoil  upon  its  perpetrators  I  Tremble 
not  thus,  my  poor  girl,  no  one  shall  injure  thee ;  no  one  can  touch 
thee,  for  we  are  warned,  and  this  fearful  tale  shall  be  sifted  to  the 
bottom!  Ohild  of  a  reprobate  faith  and  outcast  race  as  thou  art, 
.thinkest  thou  that  even  to  thee  Isabella  would  permit  injury  and 
injustice  ?  K  we  love  thee  too  well,  may  we  be  forgiven,  but  cared 
for  thou  shalt  be ;  ay,  so  cared  for,  that  there  shall  be  joy  on  earth, 
and  in  heaven  for  thee  yet  I" 

At  another  moment,  those  words  would  have  been  understood  in 
their  real  meaning;  but  Marie  could  then  only  feel  the  consoling  con- 
viction of  security  and  love.  It  was  not  merely  personal  kindness 
which  had  so  bound  her  to  her  sovereign ;  it  was  the  unacknowledged 
but  felt  conviction,  that  Isabella  had  penetrated  her  secret  feelings, 
with  regard  to  Arthur  Stanley ;  and  yet  not  a  syllable  of  this  had  ever 
passed  the  queen's  lips.  Oh,  true  sympathy  seldom  needs  expres- 
sion, for  its  ftdl  consolation  to  be  given  and  received !  The  heart  recog- 
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kiadred  heart,  and  tarns  to  it  in  its  sorrow  or  its 
nding  in  it  repose  from  itself.  But  only  a  woman 
this  perfect  sympathy ;  for  the  deepest  recesses, 
iB  of  anguish  in  the  female  heart  no  man  can 

ibella  was  by  the  myBterious  Information  imparted 
^ly  yet  forcibly  confirmed  by  her,  then  unusual, 
laet  history  of  Spain,  she  was  more  easily  satisfied 
id  and  hesitating  account  of  her  escape,  than  ehe 
ve  been..  To  proclaim  her  relationship  with  Father 
to  him  at  once.  He  had  been  one,  she  said  with 
iived  great  obhgations  from  her  family,  and  had 
em  whenever  it  should  be  in  his  power  so  to  do ; 
nade  the  exertion  to  save  her,  and  was  about  taking 
I's  iiome  on  the  frontiers  of  Oaatile,  the  only  place, 
sufficiently  secret  to  conceal  her  from  Don  Liiis's 
it  that  on  the  providential  discovery  of  the  real 
seeming  impossibility  of  ever  seeing  the  king  him- 
laused. 

thee  on  such  a  rapid  errand,  my  child,  and  suifer- 
Inquired  Isabella. 

adam,"  was  the  unhesitating  rejoinder,  though  a 
uted  to  her  very  temples;  "it  was  my  own  volnn- 
s  my  unhappy  fate  to  have  been  the  actual  cause 
,  it  was  but  my  duty  to  save  him  if  I  could." 
dst  have  returned  with  Perez  had  we  not  pene- 
i" 

Sovereign."  And  the  flush  faded  into  paleness, 
:  the  tone  was  calm  and  firm. 
I  at  her  intently,  but  made  no  further  observation ; 
oning  her  before  trusted  attendants,  placed  the 
ince  more  in  their  charge ;  imparted  to  them  as 
tie  as  she  deemed  requisite,  and  the  consequent 
jtiu-n  to  the  queen's  care ;  nay,  her  very  existence 
et  from  all  save  those  to  whom  she  herself  should 
Gratified  by  her  confidence,  they  were  eager  to 
ally  did  they  enter  into  her  wishes,  that  their  very 
ed  not  the  identity  of  the  prisoner,  in  whom,  they 
ereign  was  so  much  interested.  Curiosity  might 
li  very  many,  but  their  vague  conjectures  fell  far 
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short  of  the  truth ;  Catharine  Pas  was  the  only  one  of  Isabella's 
younger  maidens  to  whom  the  real  fact  was  imparted. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

*Twa8  a  dark  tale  of  orime,  and  awed  and  chilled 

E'en  indignation  seeming  horror  still'd, 

Men  stood  beside  a  murd'rer's  conch  of  death, 

Watching  the  glazing  eye  and  flickering  breath — 

Speaking  with  look  and  hnnied  sign  alone, 

Their  thoughts,  too  terror-franght  for  word  or  tone.  Md. 

The  indignation  excited  in  the  queen's  mind  against  Don  Luis  was 
destined,  very  speedily,  to  be  increased.  Ferdinand  had  had  time  to 
become  half  angry,  and  quite  impatient,  ere  his  messengers  dispatched 
to  the  village  returned.  Stanley  had  been  released — ^was  regarded 
by  all  as  innocent ;  but  this  was  literally  only  from  a  peasant's  word 
and  the  half  broken  intelligence  of  an  exhausted  boy :  he  wanted 
proof,  and  a  vague  dread  would  take  possession  of  him  that  his  fate 
was  but  temporarily  suspended.  At  an  early  hour  the  next  day, 
however,  Don  Alonzo  returned;  and  Ferdinand's  impatient  anger 
was  averted,  when  he  found  the  delay  had  been  occasioned  by  their 
determination,  to  convey  the  dying  man  to  Segovia,  and  the  caution 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  The  Hermanos  had  already  noted 
down  his  confession ;  but  it  was  so  fraught  with  extended  and  dan- 
gerous consequences,  that  they  felt,  they  dared  not  act  on  their  re- 
sponsibility :  all  suppressing  measures  must  proceed  from  the  sover- 
eigns themselves.  Perez  was  again  summoned,  and  at  once  swore 
to  the  identity  of  the  dying  man  as  the  individual  he  had  rescued 
from  a  deep  pit,  in  a  lonely  mountain-pass,  about  twenty  miles  from 
his  village ;  and  the  man,  whose  eagerness  to  speak  was  evident, 
though  his  voice  was  so  faint  as  scarcely  to  be  intelligible,  commenced 
liis  dark  and  terrible  tale. 

The  indignation  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  those  whom  he  had  chosen 
to  be  present,  was  excited  to  the  utmost,  mingled  with  horror  as  the 
mysterious  fates  of  many  a  loved  companion  were  thus  so  fearfully 
solved  ;  but  none  felt  the  recital  with  the  same  intensity  of  emotion 
as  the  sub-prior,  who,  with  head  bowed  down  upon  his  breast,  and 
hands  tightly  clenched,  knelt  beside  the  penitent.  It  was  not  indig- 
nation, it  was  not  horror ;  but  agony  of  spirit  that  a  religion  which  he 
Vol.  IV.— 86 
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loved  better  than  himself,  whose  poritj  and  honor  he  wonld  have  so 
jealously  guarded,  that  he  would  have  sacrificed  life  itself  for  its 
service,  should  have  been  made  the  cover  for  such  unutterable  villainy. 
Few  imagined  the  deeds  of  painful  mortification  and  bodily  penance 
which,  in  his  solitude,  the  sub-prior  afterward  inflicted  on  himself; 
as  if  hie  individual  sufferings  should  atone  for  the  guilt  of  his  brethren, 
and  turn  from  them  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  God. 

Horrible  as  were  the  details  imparted,  incompreheusible  as  it  seemed 
that  so  extended  and  well-organized  a  power  should  exist  so  secretly 
throughout  Spain,  as  to  hide  itself  even  from  the  sovereigns  and 
ministers  of  justice  themselves,  yet  none  doubted  what  they  heard. 
Sovereigns  and  nobles  weU  knew  that  the  inquisition  had  been  estab- 
lished both  in  Castile  and  Arragon  centuries  before,  and  that  the 
annals  of  those  kingdoms,  though  mentioning  the  resistance  of  the 
^people  against  this  awful  power,  had  been  silent  as  to  its  entire  ex- 
tirpation. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  narrative  the  man  had  spoken  shrinkingly 
and  fearfully,  as  if  still  in  dread  of  vengeance  on  his  betrayal ;  but 
his  voice  became  bolder  when  he  confessed  his  own  share  in  the  late 
atrocious  crime.  Accustomed  by  the  strictest  and  most  rigid  training, 
to  obey,  as  familiars,  the  will  of  their  superiors  without  question — to 
be  mere  mindless  and  feelingless  tools,  to  whom  death  itself  was 
awarded,  if  by  word  or  hint,  or  even  sign,  they  dared  evince  themselves 
to  be  as  other  men — he  had,  at  the  command  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
deeply  drugged  Senor  Stanley's  evening  draught,  and,  while  under 
its  potent  influence,  had  purloined  his  sword;  waylaid  Don  Ferdinand 
in  the  Calle  Soledad,  effectually  done  the  deed,  and — aware  that  it 
would  be  many  hours  ere  the  English  Senor  could  arouse  himself 
from  the  stupefying  effects  of  the  draught — ^had  intended  returning  to 
his  chamber  still  more  effectually  to  throw  on  him  the  suspicion  of 
the  murder.  It  happened,  however,  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  been  chosen  by  his  superiors  as  their  tool  for  actual  murder,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  from  the  greatness  of,  and  imiversal  love 
borne  toward  the  victim,  liad  so  appalled  him,  that,  combined  with 
the  raging  storm  and  pitchy  darkness,  he  had  felt  utterly  bewildered. 
Kot  well  acquainted  with  Segovia,  he  had  found  himself,  after  more 
than  an  hour's  wandering — ^instead  of,  as  he  expected,  again  near  the 
.'Senor's  lodgings — ^in  the  selfsame  spot  whence  he  had  started,  and 
alose  by  the  body  of  his  victim.  The  sight  horrified  and  bewildered 
iiim  yet  more,  and  he  crept  behind  a  low  wall,,  resolved  on  remaining 
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there  till  the  tempest  had  at  least  partially  subsided,  and  then  fulfill 
the  remainder  of  hib  instmctions;  knowing  that  to  fail  in  any  one 
point,  would  be  the  signal  of  his  own  destmction.  Fortune,  however, 
so  far  fato(red  him,  as  to  send  the  young  English  Senor  to  the  very 
spot,  and  'there  was  therefore  no  occasion  for  his  further  interference. 
He  tarried  till  he  had  seen  Stanley's  arrest,  and  had  heard  the  loud 
execrations  of  all  procliaiming  him  the  murderer — ^d  then  returned 
to  his  employers. 

The  education  of  the  familiars  had  so  far  failed  with  him,  that, 
though  aware  of  its  danger,  thoughts  would  enter  his  mind,  as  to 
how  Don  Ferdinand  Morales  could  have  offended  the  dread  power 
which  he  served,  and  why  the  foreign  Senor  should  be  thus  impli- 
cated in  the  deed.  He  hoped  to  have  concealed  these  doubts ;  but 
firom  the  issue,  he  imagined  that  some  unguarded  word  spoken  to  a 
companion,  must  have  betrayed  him.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Grand 
Inquisitor-  as  his  companion,  on  some  secret  expedition  two  days 
after  the  trial,  unsuspicious  of  the  danger  awaiting  him,  till  the  deso- 
late scene  on  which  they  unexpectedly  entered  flashed  terror  on  his 
mind.  His  superior  had  there  paused,  told  him  that  from  the  wit- 
ness of  Beta,  the  servant  girl,  it  was  quite  evident  he  had  disobeyed 
part  of  the  instructions  given,  or  his  return  to  Arthur's  lodginga 
would  have  been  heard  by  her  as  well  as  his  departure^  and  thus  at 
once  have  implicated  the  Englishman  as  the  real  murderer;  that 
though  chance  had  thrown  equal  suspicion  upon  him,  it  did  not 
remove  his  disobedience,  and  so  he  was  doomed  to  death ;  and  the 
blow,  instantaneously  given,  felled  him  insensible  to  the  ground. 
When  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  himself  lying  in  a  deep  pit, 
where  he  had  evidently  been  thrown  as  dead.  The  wounds  and  con- 
tusions r^rtrtved  iirtbe  faH^^as  f&^slie  could  recollect,  by  producing 
a  most  excruciating  sense  of  pain,  roused  him  from  temporary  insen- 
sibility, and  he  was  #6nvinced  he  heard  his  murderer's  voice — though 
he  cotild  not  see  him— exclaim  distinctly,  as  if  he  were  leaning  over 
the  mouth  of  the  pit,  '^  There  goes  my  last  doubt :  other  men  might  call 
it  their  last  fear,  but  I  know  not  the  wordl  Three  victims  for  the 
possession  of  one — ^and  who  will  now  dare  to  brand  met  I  had 
slain  that  faltering  craven  without  his  disobedience,  he  dared  to 
think  upon  his  deed." 

Almost  insensible  from  agony  as  he .  was,  these  words  had 
impressed  themselves  indelibly ;  causing  the  burning  desire  to  live 
and  be  revenged.    And  the  opportune  succors  of  the  villager,  Ferez^ 
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with  a  party  of  woodmen ;  the  completely  hiddeD  site  of  the  village 
to  which  he  had  beoD  conveyed,  and  the  at  fii-st  lavorable  healing  of 
his  woundfl,  appeared  to  give  him  every  hope  of  its  accompliehment. 
He  had  resolved  on  eommunicating  his  tale  to  none  eave  to  Ferdi- 
nand himself,  or  to  the  Chief  Hermano,  under  strict  promise  to 
reveal  it  to  the  sovereign :  but  his  intense  anxiety  had  evidently  pre- 
vented the  attainment  of  his  desire,  by  producing  fever ;  and  thenoe 
arose  his  wild  and  almost  maniac  cravings  to  make  confeesion,  and 
bind  some  holy  monk,  by  a  solenm  vow,  to  convey  it  to  the  king. 

It  was  not  till  the  conclusion  of  this  momentous  narration,  that 
the  king  permitted  any  questions  to  be  asked  j  and  those  he  then 
demanded  were  so  concise  and  clear,  that  but  few  words  were  needed 
in  which  to  coudi  the  reply. 

"  And  the  designer  of  this  hellish  plot,  the  real  murderer — ^through 
thy  hand,  of  one  brave  friend,  and  almost  another — ^ie  the  same  who 
has  murdered  thee  V  he  inquired,  after  learning  the  exact  sites  of 
these  mysterious  halls;  information  which  caused  some  of  the  bravest 
hearts  to  shudder,  from  their  close  vicinity. 

The  man  answered  at  once  in  the  affirmative. 

"  And  ho  dares  assume,  in  this  illegal  tribunal,  the  rank  of  Grand 
Inquisitor  ?" 

*'  Ay,  gracious  liege," 

"  And  his  name  ? — ^that  by  which  he  is  known  to  man  i  Speak  ! 
And  as  thy  true  confession  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  a  very  fiend 
to  justice,  BO  may  thy  share  in  his  deeds  be  pardoned." 

An  indescribable  expression  passed  over  the  fast  stiffening  features 
of  the  dying.  He  half  raised  himself,  and  laying  his  clammy  hand 
on  Ferdinand's  robe,  whispered,  in  clear  "and  thrilling  tones : 

"  Bend  low,  my  liege ;  even  at  this  moment  I  dare  not  speak  it  load ; 
bnt,  oh  1  beware  of  those  who  affect  superior  sanctity  to  their  fellows  : 
there  is  one  who  in  the  sunshine  stands  forth  wisest,  and  purest,  and 
strictest ;  and  at  midnight  rules  arch  Hend — men  call  him  Don  Lcis 
Gaboia.  Me  is  Don  Ferdinand's  murderer  I  Ife  sought  Senor  Stanley's 
death  and  mine ;  bat  instead  of  a  victim,  he  has  found  an  aeeoser ! 
His  web  has  coiled  roond  himself — ^fiee  him  1  avoid  him  as  ye  would 
a  walking  pestilence,  or  visible  demon  I  Minister  as  he  may  be  of 
our  holy  father,  the  Pope,  he  is  a  villain — his  death  alone  can  bring 
aafe^  to  Spain.  Ha  I  what  is  this  i  Mother  of  mercy !  eave  me  I 
The  croeel  the  cross  I  Absolationl  The  flames  ofheUI  Father, 
bid  them  avannt  I     I a  true  confeesion."    The  words  were  loet 
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in  a  fearful  gurgling  sound,  and  the  convulsion  which  ensued  was  so 
terrible,  that  some  of  the  very  bravest  involuntarily  turned  away ; 
but  Stanley,  who  had  listened  to  the  tale  with  emotions  too  varied 
and  intense  for  speech,  now  sprung  forward,  wildly  exclaiming : 

"  Three  victims  for  one  !  Where  is  that  one  ?  Speak — speak  in 
mercy  I    O  God  he  dies  and  says  no  word  1" 

The  eyes  of  the  dying  man  glared  on  him,  but  there  was  no  mean- 
ing in  their  gaze ;  they  rolled  in  their  sockets,  glazed,  and  in  another 
minute  all  was  stiff  in  death. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

'*  Doth  Heaven 
Woo  the  free  spirit  for  dishonored  breath 
To  seU  its  birthright  ?    Doth  Heaven  set  a  price 
On  the  clear  jewel  of  nnsollied  faith 
And  the  bright  calm  of  conscience?"  Mbs.  EbsKANS. 

A  PRIVATE  council  immediately  followed  the  confession  received; 
but  though  it  continued  many  hours,  no  active  measures  could  at 
once  be  decided  upon.  Secret  and  illegal,  according  to  Spanish  law, 
a3  this  tribunal  was,  it  was  yet  an  instrument  of  the  Pope,  acknowledg- 
ing his  supremacy  alone,  and,  in  consequence,  always  receiving  his 
protection.  Civil  justice,  it  appeared,  could  not  reach  those  who 
were  protected  by  the  head  of  the  Church ;  but  Ferdinand's  mind  was 
far  too  capacious  to  admit  this  plea.  Booted  out  of  his  dominions — 
in  its  present  form,  at  least, — ^he  resolved  it  should  be,  and  Isabella 
confirmed  the  resolve.  Not  only  was  its  secret  existence  fraught 
with  the  most  awfiil  crimes  and  injustice,,  regarded  generally,  but  it 
was  derogatory  and  insultiug  to  that  sovereign  power  which  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  had  both  determined  on  rendering  supreme. 
Father  Francis,  whose  usual  energy  of  thought  and  counsel  appeared 
completely  annihilated  from  the  fearful  tale  he  had  heard,  strenu-  ' 
ously  urged  the  sovereigns  to  await  the  arival  of  Torquemada,  the 
queen's  confessor,  who  was  now  every  hour  expected,  and  whose 
sterner  and  more  experienced  mind  would  give  them  better  counsel. 
To  this  both  sovereigns  agreed,  but  one  measure  they  adopted  at 
once.    As  Grand  Inquisitor,   the  principal  actor  in  this  atrocious 
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drama  might  be  servant  of  and  solely  answerable  to  the  Pope;  as 
Don  Luis  Garcia  he  was  subject  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  as 
such  amenable  to  the  laws  of  Spain.  A  schedule  was  therefore  drawn 
up,  stating  that,  whereas  the  man  commonly  known  as  Don  Luis 
Garcia  had  been  convicted  of  many  atrocious  and  capital  crimes, 
and,  amongst  the  gravest,  of  having  instigated  and  commanded  the 
murder  of  Don  Ferdinand  Morales,  and  done  to  death  his  own  tool, 
the  real  committer  of  the  deed,  that  Arthur  Stanley  might  be  charged 
with,  and  executed  for,  the  same^  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  called 
upon  their  loving  subjects — of  every  rank  and  every  degree,  in  all 
and  every  part  of  the  realm — to  unite  in  endeavoring  tp  discover  and 
deliver  up  the  said  Don  Luis  Garcia  to  the  rigor  of  Ihe  law.  An 
enormous  reward  was  oflTered  for  delivering  him  alive  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  and  half  the  sum,  should  he  have  resisted  to  the  death. 
The  proclamation  was  made  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  various  parts 
of  Segovia,  and  copies  sent,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  every  city,  town, 
and  even  village,  over  Spain.  A  correct  description  of  his  person 
accompanied  the  schedule,  and  every  possible  measure  was  adopted 
that  could  tend  to  his  apprehension.  So  strong  was  the  popular  feel- 
ing against  him  that  every  class,  almost  every  individual,  felt  it  a 
personal  duty  to  assist,  in  this  case,  the  coarse  of  justice.  He  had 
deceived  all  men,  and  all  men  in  consequence  leagued  themselves 
against  him.  So  secretly,  and  yet  so  judiciously,  were  the  plans  for 
his  seizure  carried  on,  and  so  universal  the  popular  ferment,  that  it 
appeared  marvelous  how  he  could  have  escaped ;  and  yet  weeks 
merged  into  months,  and,  though  the  measures  of  the  Santa  Herman- 
dad  in  no  way  relaxed,  Don  Luis  was  still  at  large,  and  effectually  con- 
cealed. We  may  here  state  at  once — ^though  it  carries  us  much  in 
advance  of  our  present  scene — ^that  Father  Francis  resolved  at  all 
costs  to  purge  the  Church  of  Spain  from  this  most  unholy  member; 
and,  authorized  by  the  sovereigns,  made  a  voluntary  pilgrimage  to  the 
court  of  St.  Peter's,  obtained  an  audience  with  the  Pope,  laid  the 
case  before  him,  and  besought  the  penalty  of  excommunication  to  be 
fulminated  against  the  hypocrite  who  had  dared  to  use,  as  cover  for 
*most  atrocious  villainy,  the  pure  and  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Church. 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  himself  a  worker  of  such  awful  crimes  that  he 
was  little  capable  of  entering  into  the  pure  and  elevated  character  of 
the  sub-prior,  heard  him  calmly,  smiled  sneeringly,  and  then  inform- 
ed him  he  was  too  late.  The  worthy  and  zealous  servant  of  Rome, 
known  to  men  as  Don  Luis  Garcia,  had  been  before  him,  made  con- 
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fession  of  certain  passions  as  exciting  erring  deeds,  to  which  all  men 
were  liable,  had  done  penance,  received  absolution,  and  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  rising  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  Church. 

Father  Francis  remonstrated,  urged,  dared  to  speak  bolder  truths 
than  had  ever  before  reached  the  papal  ear,  but  all  without  effect : 
and  this  truly  good  and  spiritual  man  returned  to  Spain  stricken  to 
the  dust.  He  reported  the  failure  of  his  mission ;  heard,  with  bowed 
head  and  aching  soul,  the  natural  indignation  of  Ferdinand,  and  the 
quieter,  but  to  him  still  more  expressive  sorrow,  at  this  fearful  abuse 
of  her  holy  religion,  from  Isabella ;  and  then,  with  an  earnestness  im- 
possible to  be  resisted,  conjured  the  royal  permission  to  retire  entirely 
from  all  interferen<ie  in  public  life.  He  could  not,  he  said,  support 
the  weight  of  shame,  which,  falling  on  his  Church,  had  affected  him 
individually.  Vain  were  the  royal  solicitations,  vain  the  love  of  the 
people,  vain  the  entreaties  of  the  abbot  and  brethren  of  his  convent ; 
he  resigned  the  oflSce  of  sub-prior,  relinquished  every  religious  and  sec- 
ular honor,  and  buried  himself  in  the  most  impenetrable  solitude, 
fraught  with  austerity  and  mortification,  personal  penance,  and  yet 
devoted  to  such  extraordinary  acquirements,  that,  though  for  long  years 
his  very  existence  was  well-nigh  forgotten,  when  next  he  bm-st  upon 
the  astonished  eyes  of  the  world,  it  was  no  longer  as  Father  Francis, 
the  sub-prior  of  a  Franciscan  monastery,  a  good  and  benevolent  monk, 
but  as  the  learned  priest,  the  sagacious  statesman,  the  skillful  general, 
ay,  and  gallant  warrior — the  great  and  good  Cardinal  Ximenss  1 

To  wait  the  arrival  of  Torquemada,  the  sovereigns  and  their  council 
unanimously  resolved.  It  was  but  a  very  brief  delay,  and  would  per- 
mit a  more  effectual  extermination  of  the  secret  o£Sce  than  could  be 
decided  upon  by  the  laity  alone.  Ere  the  day  closed,  and  in  presence 
of  the  sovereigns,  of  all  the  nobles,  officers  of  state,  the  Santa  Herman- 
dad,  and  principal  citizens,  Arthur  Stanley  was  formally  pronounced 
IKNOOKNT  of  the  crime  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  The  golden 
spurs,  which  had  been  ignominiously  hacked  from  his  heels,  were 
replaced  by  the  aged  Duke  of  Murcia ;  knighthood  again  bestowed  by 
the  king ;  and  Isabella's  own  hand,  with  winning  courtesy,  presented 
him  a  sword,  whose  real  Toledo  blade,  and  richly  jeweled  hilt,  should* 
replace  the  valued  weapon,  the  loss  of  which  had  caused  him  such 
unmerited  suffering  and  shame. 

"  May  it  be  used  for  us  as  faithfully  and  nobly  as  its  predecesor," 
were  Isabella's  concluding  words ;  "  and  its  associations,  Senor  Stan- 
ley, be  naught  but  those  of  joy." 
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The  yotmg  man's  cheek  imroed,  hat  there  was  a  deep  shadow  on  his 
cOQUtenance,  whieh  neither- the  honors  he  received,  nor  his  own 
argent  efforts  had  power  to  remove.  He  looked  wistfully  after  the 
sorereigQB  as  they  qnitted  the  church,  then  with  an  irresistible 
impulse,  broke  from  the  throng  with  whom  he  had  been  endeavoring 
to  join  in  animated  converse,  and  euddenly  kneeling  before  Isabella 
exclaimed  in  low,  agitated  toncB : 

"  She — she  may  still  be  in  the  villain's  power.  O  my  liege,  wait 
not  for  Torquemada's  arrival  and  leave  her  to  die  I  He  will  wreak 
his  full  vengeance  upon  her." 

"  Truflt  me  for  her  safety,  my  young  friend ;  measures  have  been 
already  taken  to  secure  it,"  was  Isabella's  instant  reply,  in  a  tone  so 
fuU  of  sympathy,  that  Arthur  caught  her  robe,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
li[». 

She  Btniled  kindly  and  passed  on,  still  accompanied  by  Ferdinand, 
not  a  little  astonished  at  her  words,  and  still  more  so  ^hen  Marie's 
whole  tale  was  imparted  to  hira. 

On  retiring  to  rest  that  night,  his  thoughts  still  engrossed  vrith  vain 
speculations  as  to  the  destined  fate  of  Marie — Arthur,  half  nncon- 
^Bciously,  unsheathed  Isabella's  mi^ificent  gift,  to  judge  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  blade ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  a  scroll,  which  had  been  twisted 
round  the  steel,  fell  to  the_  ground.  He  raised  it  with  hasty  carios- 
ity, bat  his  heart  throbbed  as  he  recognized  the  handwriting  of  the 
queen,  and  deciphered  the  following  words: — 

"  To  Senor  Stanley,  in  secrecy  and  confidence,  these  :  The  eye  of 
love  is  said  to  pierce  throngh  all  disguises.  In  this  instance  it  has 
proved  less  discriminative  than  woman's  sympathy,  and  woman's  pen- 
etration. She  in  whom  we  believe  Senor  Stanley  interested,  and  to 
whose  exertions  he  owes  the  publication  of  bis  innocence  in  time  to 
save  life  as  weE  as  honor,  is  safe,  and  under  the  protection  of  her 
queen.     Let  this  suffice  for  present  peace,  and  speak  of  it  to  none. 

"  Isabella  K." 

Arthur's  first  impulse  was  to  press  the  precious  letter  to  his  lips, 
and  gaze  upon  it  till  every  letter  seemed  transferred  from  the  paper 
to  his  heart ;  his  next  was  to  sit  down  on  the  nearest  seat,  and  baiy 
his  face  in  his  hands,  actually  bewildered  by  the  fiash  of  light  which 
with  those  brief  words  came.  Disguise — exertion — could  it  be  pos- 
sible i  ^ay,  it  must  be  I  The  soft  touch  of  that  little  hand,  the 
speaking  look  of  those  lovely  eyes,  again  thrilled  through  his  very 
soul,  and  he  knew  their  meaning  now.     Mysterious,  bewildering  as 
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it  was,  the  novice,  the  poor,  exhausted,  seeming  boy — ^was  Marie ! 
Again  he  owed  his  life  to  her ;  and  the  wild  yearning  to  gaze  on  her 
again,  to  clasp  her  to  his  bosom,  to  ponr  forth  his  gratitade,  to  soothe 
and  shield,  became  so  painfully  intense,  as  almost  to  banish  the  joy 
which  her  rescue  from  danger  ought  to  have  occasioned.  Had  it  not 
been  for  her  refusal  to  bear  witness  against  him,  not  even  the  month's 
grace  would  have  been  allowed  him ;  he  would  have  been  executed 
at  once.  She  had  saved  him  then — she  had  saved  him  now  I  And 
his  heart  so  swelled  he  knew  not  how  to  contain  its  fullness,  how  to 
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calm  it  down,  to  wait  till  the  queen's  fiirther  pleasure  should  be  known. 
But  hope  sprung  up  to  give  him  comfort;  Isabella  would  accomplish 
her  intention  of  conversion ;  Marie  could  never  resist  her,  and  then — 
then,  oh !  she  would  be  all,  all  his  own,  and  life  shine,  for  both  thp 
brighter,  for  its  former .  tempest  clouds.  Meanwhile,  he  had  such 
sweet  thoughts,  such  lovely  images,  to  rest  on.  He  owed  his  life,  his 
honor,  to  her ;  and  he  thought  that  it  was  his  devoted  gratitude  which 
so  deepened  love.  How  sweet  is  such  illusion  1  how  refreshingly 
soothing  to  be  grateful,  when  the  object  of  that  gratitude  has  been, 
and  is  still,  the  dear  object  of  our  love !  How  often  we  deceive  our- 
selves, and  imagine  we  are  experiencing  the  strongest  emotions  of 
gratitude,  when, had  an  indifferent  person  conferred  the  same  benefit, 
we  might  feel  itindeed,  but  it  would  more  pain  than  pleasure  ;  and  be 
an  obligation  so  heavy  that  we  should  never  rest,  till  in  some  measure, 
at  least,  it  was  returned.  How  contrary  the  impression  of  benefits 
from  those  we  love ! 

Never  before  had  the  appearance  of  the  queen's  confessor,  the  stern, 
and  Bome  said  cruel,  Torquemada,  been  hailed  with  such  excitement. 
He  was  speedily  informed  of  the  late  transactions,  and  his  counsel 
most  earnestly  demandecfby  both  sovereigns.  He  required  some  days 
to  deliberate,  he  said,  so  momentous  and  important  was  the  affair ; 
and  when  he  did  reply,  his  counsel  was  entirely  opposed  to  what  many 
hoped,  and  Ferdinand  expected.  Indignant  as  he  declared  himself 
to  be,  at  the  abuses  in  religion,  he  yet  put  a  strong  and  most  decided 
negative  on  the  royal  proposition,  of  utterly  exterminating  this  unlaw- 
fal  tribunal.  With  all  his  natural  eloquence,  and  in  most  forcible  lan- 
guage, he  declared  that,  if  kept  within  proper  bounds,  restrained  by 
due  authority,  and  its  proceedings  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  under  him,  the  archbishops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  the  inquisition  would  be  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  well- 
doing and  purifying  of  the  most  Catholic  kingdom.     He  produced 
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argument  after  argument  of  moBt  Babtile  reasoning,  to  prove  that 
every  effort  to  abolish  the  office  in  Spain  had  been  entirely  useleBS : 
it  wonld  exist,  and  if  not  publicly  acknowledged,  would  always  be 
liable  to  abuse  and  desecration ;  that  the  only  means  of  exterminating 
its  secret  and  too  arrogant  power,  was  to  permit  its  public  establish- 
ment, and  so  control  it  that  its  measures  should  be  open  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  to  every  successive  sovereign.  He  allowed  the  necessity, 
the  imperious  necessity  of  rooting  out  the  secret  office ;  but  he  was 
convinced  this  could  not  be  done,  nor  in  fact  would  the  Church  allow 
it,  unless  it  should  be  recognized  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  as  based 
on  alike  the  civil  and  religious  laws  of  Spain. 

On  Ferdinand  the  wily  churchman  worked,  by  proving  that  his 
royal  prerogative  would  be  insured  rather  than  injured  by  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  that  by  publicly  establishing  the  Inquisition,  he  proved  his 
resolution  to  control  even  this  power,  and  render  it  a  mere  instru- 
ment in  his  sovereign  hand ;  that  his  contemplated  conquest  of  the 
Moors  could  not  be  better  begun  than  by  the  recognition  of  a  holy 
office,  whose  glory  it  would  be  to  bring  all  heathens  to  the  purifying 
and  saving  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Ferdinand,  though 
wary  and  politic  himself,  was  no  match  for  Torquemada's  Jesuitical 
eloquence;  he  was  won  over  to  adopt  the  churchman's  views  with 
scarcely  an  effort  to  resist  them.  With  Isabella  the  task  was  much 
more  difficult.  He  appealed  guardedly  and  gently  to  her  tender 
regard  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  people,  sympathized  with  her 
in  her  indignant  horror  of  the  crimes  committed  under  religion's 
name,  but  persisted  that  the  evil  of  a  secret  Inquisition  would  never 
be  remedied,  save  by  the  measure  he  proposed.  He  pledged  himself 
never  to  rest,  till  the  present  halls  and  ministers  of  darkness  were 
exterminated  from  every  part  of  Spain;  but  it  could  only  be  on  con- 
dition of  her  assent  to  his  counsel.  He  used  all  his  eloquence;  he 
appealed  to  her  as  a  zealous  Catholic,  whose  first  duty  was  to  further 
and  puriiy  her  faith ;  but  for  four  days  he  worked  in  vain  ;  and 
when  she  did  give  her  consent,  it  was  with  such  a  burst  of  tears,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  her  foreboding  eye  liad  indeed  read  the  shrouded 
annals  of  the  future,  and  beheld  there,  not  the  sufferings  of  individ- 
uals alone,  but  of  tlie  decline  and  dishonor  of  that  fair  and  lovely 
land,  which  she  had  so  labored  to  exalt.  Ere  another  year  from 
that  day  had  passed,  the  Inquisition  was  publicly  established  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  and  Torquemada,  as  first  Grand  Inquisitor, 
reaped  the  reward  of  his  persevering  counsel,  and  sealed,  with  blood, 
the  destiny  of  Spain. 


u 
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"  To  her  confessor,  Isabella  revealed  the  story  of  Marie,  and  her 
own  intentions.  Torqnemada  heard  the  tale  with  a  stem  severity, 
little  encouraging  to  the  queen's  ideas  of  mercy ;  he  insisted  that  her 
conversion  muat  be  effected;  if  by  kindness  and  forbearance,  well 
and  good ;  bat  if  she  were  obstinate,  harshness  must  be  resorted  to ; 
and  only  on  that  condition  would  he  grant  Isabella  the  desired  bless- 
ing on  her  task.  He  did  not  fail  to  bring  forward  the  fact  of  a  zeal- 
ous Catholic,  such  as  Don  Ferdinand  Morales,  wedding  and  cherish- 
ing one  of  the  accursed  race,  and  conniving  at  her  secret  adherence  to 
her  religion,  as  a  further  and  very  strong  incentive  for  the  public 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  whose  zealous  care  would  effectually 
guard  the  sons  of  Spain  from  such  unholy  alliances*  in  fature.  He 
urged  the  supposition  of  Marie's  having  become  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren by  Ferdinand ;  was  it  not  most  probable,  nay,  certain,  that  she 
would  infuse  her  own  unbelief  in  them ;  and  then  how  mixed  and  defiled 
a  race  would  take  the  place  of  the  present  pure  Oastilians.  Isabella 
could  reply  nothing  satisfactory  to  this  eloquent  reasoning.  The 
prejudices  of  education  are  strong  in  every  really  earnest  heart;  and 
though  her  true  woman's  nature  revolted  atevery  thought  of  severity, 
and  toward  one  so  suffering  as  Marie,  she  acknowledged  its  neces- 
sity, in  case  of  kindness  failing.  Under  the  seal  of  confession,  she 
imparted  her  fuU  plan  to  Torqnemada,  entering  more  into  minute 
particulars  than  she  had  done  even  to  her  husband,  or  in  words  to 
herself.  It  was  so  fraught  with  mercy  and  gentleness  that  Torqne- 
mada gave  his  consent,  believing  it  utterly  impossible,  if  Marie  really 
loyed,  as  Isabella  fancied,  that  she  could  resist. 

On  the  departure  of  her  confessor,  the  queen  communed,  as  was 
her  frequent  custom,  long  and  severely  with  her  own  heart.  What 
was  the  cause  of  her  extreme  dislike  to  using  harshness  ?  With  any 
other  member  of  that  detested  race,  she  felt  Torquemada's  counsel 
would  have  been  all-powerful ;  she  would  have  left  it  all  to  him.  It 
was  then  mere  personal  regard,  fear  of  the  suffering  which,  did  she 
cause  Marie  increase  of  pain,  she  should  inflict  upon  herself,  and  this 
must  not  be.  She  was  failing  in  the  duty  she  owed  her  religion,  if 
she  could  not  summon  resolution  to  sacrifice  even  affection  at  its 
shrine.  And  so  she  nerved  herself  to  adopt  Torqnemada's  stem 
alternative,  if  indeed  it  were  required.  How  strange  is  self-delusion  \ 
how  difficult,  even  to  the  noblest,  most  unselfish  natures,  to  read 
another  spirit  by  their  own!  Isabella  felt  it  might  be  a  duty  to 
sacrifice  affection])  for  religion,  and  nerved  herself  to  its  perform- 
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ance  at  any  cost.  And  yet  that  Marie  should  do  so,  she  conld  not 
believe ;  and  if  she  did,  harshness  and  suffering  were  to  be  her  sole 
reward  I  Oh,  that  in  religion,  as  in  everything  else,  man  would 
judge  his  brother  man  by  his  own  heart ;  and  as  dear,  as  precious,  as 
his  peculiar  creed  may  be  to  him,  believe  so  it  is  with  the  faith  of  his 
brother  !  How  much  of  misery,  how  much  of  contention,  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,  would  pass  away  from  this  lovely  earth,  and  give 
place  for  Heaven's  own  unity  and  peace,  and  harmony  and  love. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

''Oh,  bear  me  np 
AgaiBBt  the  unutterable  tenderness 
Of  earthly  loye,  my  Gk>d ! ,  In  the  siok  hour 
Of  dying  human  hope,  forsake  me  not!"        Mbs.  Hxbcamb. 

Fob  some  months  all  was  gayety  and  rejoicing  in  Segovia,  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  exciting  preparations  for  the  much-desired 
war.  The  time  had  now  come  when  Ferdinand  could,  with  safety  to 
the  internal  state  of  his  kingdom,  commence  the  struggle  for  which 
he  had  so  impatiently  waited,  since  the  very  first  hour  of  the  union 
of  Arragon  and  Castile.  Troops  were  marshaling  secretly  all  over 
Spain ;  the  armorers  and  smiths  were  in  constant  requisition-  The 
nobles  were  constantly  flitting  from  their  hereditary  domains  to  the 
court,  eager  and  active  to  combine  all  the  pomp  and  valor  of  a  splen- 
did chivalry  with  the  more  regular  force :  standing  armies,  which  in 
almost  every  European  land  were  now  beginning  to  take  the  place 
of  the  feudal  soldiery,  so  long  their  sole  resource.  It  was  necessary  for 
Ferdinand,  ere  he  commenced  oparations,  to  visit  his  own  dominions; 
a  measure  he  did  not  regret,  as  it  eflfectually  concealed  his  ulterior 
plans  from  the  Moors,  who  were  also  at  that  time  too  much  disturbed 
by  internal  dissensions,  to  give  more  than  a  cursory  glance  on  the 
movements  and  appearances  of  their  Christian  foes. 

In  the  festivals  of  the  palace  the  young  Englishman  was  naturally 
the  hero  of  the  day ;  the  best  feelings  of  the  Spanish  character  had 
been  called  into  play  toward  him;  he  had  been  unjustly  accused 
and  seriously  injured;  been  subject  to  dishonor  and   shame;  and 
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many  might  say  it  had  all  Bprimg  from  prejudice  against  him  as  a 
foreigner.  The  very  failing  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  case  also  oper-. 
ated  in  his  favor ;  their  national  jealousy  called  upon  them  to  make 
publicly  manifest  the  falsity  of  such  a  supposition,  and  he  was  courted 
and  fitted  by  all,  brought  forward  on  every  occasion,  and  raised  and 
promoted  both  to  civil  and  military  distinction,  by  those  very  men 
who,  before  the  late  events,  would  have  been  the  first  to  keep  him 
back,  yielding  him  but  the  bare  and  formal  courtesy  which,  however 
prejudiced,  no  truebom  Spaniard  could  refiise. 

Amongst  Isabella's  female  train,  Arthur  Stanley  was  ever  gladly 
welcomed,  and  his  presence  might  have  proved  dangerous  to  more 
than  one  of  Isabella's  younger  attendants,  had  not  his  manner  been 
such  as  to  preclude  even  the  boldest  and  most  presuming  from  any 
thought  of  love.  One  alone  he  certainly  singled  out  to  talk  with, 
and  treat  with  more  attention  than  any  other ;  and  that  one  was  the 
maiden  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  mention,  Catherine 
Pas.  Rallied  as  she  was  by  her  companions,  the  young  girl  herself 
imagined  there  could  be  no  danger  to  her  peace  in  associating  thus 
with  the  handsome  young  Englishman ;  for  she  knew,  though  her 
companions  did  not,  the  real  reason  of  his  preference  for  her  society. 
Isabella  had  once  slightly  hinted  from  which  of  her  attendants 
Stanley  might  hear  of  Marie,  and  given  them  permission  to  answer 
his  queries.  It  was  a  dangerous  ordeal  for  Catherine,  but  she 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  permitting  her  heart  to  pass  into  the  possession 
of  one  who  cared  nothing  for  her,  save  as  she  could  speak  of  Marie. 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  many  the  conjectures  of  the  queen's 
female  court,  when  rather  more  than  six  months  after  her  strange 
disappearance,  the  widow  of  Morales  reappeared  amongst  them ;  not 
publicly  indeed,  for  at  the  various  fetes  and  amusements  of  the  palace^ 
and  elsewhere,  Marie  was  never  seen.  Her  existence,  however,  and 
safety,  under  Isabella's  especial  protection,  were  no  longer  kept 
secret ;  and  her  recent  loss  was  in  itself  quite  sufficient  reason  for  her 
strict  retirement.  Her  identity  with  brother  Ernest,  the  supposed 
novice,  never  transpired ;  he  was  supposed  to  have  returned  with 
Perez  to  his  guardian.  Father  Ambrose,  who,  though  seen  and  ques^ 
tioned  by  Don  Alonzo  at  the  village,  did  not  accompany  his  dying 
penitent  to  Segovia,  nor,  in  fact,  was  ever  seen  in  that  city  again. 

The  tender  care  and  good  nursing  which  had  been  lavished  on 
Marie,  had  restored  her  sufficiently  to  health  as  to  permit  returning 
elasticity  of  mind.    All  morbid  agony  had  passed,  all  too  passionate 
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emotions  were  gradually  relaxing  their  fire-bands  round  her  heart ; 
and  strength,  the  martyr  strength,  for  which  she  unceasingly  prayed, 
to  give  up  all,  if  called  upon,  for  her  God,  seemed  dawning  for  her. 
That  she  was  still  under  some  restraint,  a  sort  of  prisoner  in  the 
palace,  Marie  herself  was  not  aware ;  she  had  neither  wish  nor 
energy  to  leave  the  castle,  and  therefore  knew  not  that  her  egress, 
save  under  watchfal  guardianship,  would  have  been  denied.  She 
had  no  spirits  to  mingle  with  ife  light-hearted  happy  girls,  in  her 
sovereign's  train,  and  therefore  was  unconscious  that  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Catherine,  whose  passionate  entreaties  had  obtained 
her  this  privilege,  all  intimacy  with  them  would  have  been  effectually 
prevented.  It  was  enough,  more  than  enough  (for  the  foreboding  dread 
was  ever  present,  that  such  a  blissful  calm,  such  mental  and  bodily 
repose,  were  far,  far  too  sweet  for  any  long  continuance)  to  be 
employed  in  little  services  for  and  about  the  person  of  the  queen 
and  to  know  that  Arthur  Stanley  was  restored  to  even  more  than 
former  favor,  and  fast  rising  to  eminence  and  honor. 

Before  the  sovereigns  quitted  Segovia,  Stanley  left  the  court  to 
march  southward  with  Pedro  Pas,  to  occupy  a  strong  fortification  on 
the  barrier  line,  dividing  the  Spanish  from  the  Moorish  territories, 
and  commanding  a  very  important  post,  which  Ferdinand  was 
anxious  to  secure,  and  where  he  intended  to  commence  his  warlike 
operations,  as  speedily  as  he  could  settle  affairs  at  Saragossa.  Twice 
before  Stanley's  departure  did  Isabella  contrive  an  apparently  acci- 
dental meeting  between  him  and  Marie,  permitting  them,  though  in 
her  presence,  ample  opportunity  for  mutual  explanation,  but  not 
with  much  evident  success.  Stanley,  indeed,  was  painfully  and 
visibly  agitated,  finding  it  difficult,  almost  impossible  to  speak  the 
feelings  which  had  so  long  filled  heart  and  mind,  and  been  in  fancy 
so  often  thrown  into  eloquent  words,  that  he  could  not  understand 
why  in  her  presence  words  were  frozen  up,  and  he  could  only  fed. 
Marie's  cheek  and  lip  had  indeed  blanched  as  she  beheld  him,  but 
the  dee^  and  quiet  calm  she  had  so  earnestly  sought,  even  then  did 
not  forsake  her ;  once  only  her  voice  faltered,  when  she  conjured 
him  to  allude  no  longer  to  the  past,  that  the  exertions  she  made  for 
him  demanded  no  such  gratitude  as  he  expressed.  He  would  have 
answered  with  his  usual  passionate  impetuosity,  but  there  was  some- 
thing  in  her  manner  which  restrained  him ;  it  was  no  longer  the 
timid,  yielding  girl,  who,  even  while  she  told  him  of  the  barrier 
between  them,  had  yet  betrayed  the  deep  love  she  felt:  it  was  the 
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woman  whose  martyr  spirit  was  her  strength.  And  yet,  spita  of 
himself,  he  hoped.  Isabella,  in  parting  with  him,  had  spoken  sach 
words  as  sent  a  thrill  of  delight  over  his  whole  being,  and  he  quitted 
Segovia  buoyant  and  glad-hearted,  to  wait  weeks,  months,  he 
thought  even  years;  so  certain  did  he  feel  of  success  at  last. 

Isabella  accompanied  Ferdinand  to  Arragon,  and  determined  on 
remaining  at  Saragossa  during  the  commencement  of  his  Moorish 
campaign;  but  she  did  not  part  from  him  without  demanding  and 
receiving  his  solemn  promise  to  send  for  her  as  soon  as  the  residence 
of  females  in  the  camp  was  practicable.  She  well  knew  the  inspiring 
power  of  her  presence  in  similar  scenes,  and  the  joy  and  increased 
ardor  which  the  vicinity  of  near  and  dear  relations,  composing  her 
court,  would  excite  in  the  warrior  camp  of  Ferdinand.  The  promise 
was  given,  and  the  annals  of  the  Moorish  war  tell  us  how  faithfully 
it  was  kept,  and  how  admirably  Isabella  performed  the  part  she  had 
assigned  herself. 

Months  glided  slowly  and  peacefully  on;  as  each  passed,  the 
trembling  heart  of  Marie  foreboded  change  and  sorrow,  but  it  was 
not  till  she  had  been  eight  months  a  widow  that  aught  transpired 
which  could  account  for  such  strange  fears.  Then,  indeed,  the  trial 
came  :  she  thought  she  was  prepared,  but  the  aching  heart  and  fail- 
ing strength  with  which  she  listened  to  the  queen's  commands, 
betrayed  how  little  our  best  endeavors  can  pave  the  way  for  sorrow. 
Isabella  spoke  gently  and  kindly  indeed,  but  so  decisively,  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  her  words:  she  had  waited,  she  said,  till 
time  had  restored  not  only  health  and  strength,  but  some  degree  of 
tranquillity  to  the  heart,  and  elasticity  to  the  mind.  That,  as  a 
Jewess,  Marie  must  have  long  known,  the  queen  could  not  continue 
favor;  that  she  was,  in  fact,  acting  without  a  precedent  in  thus  per- 
mitting the  attendance  of  an  unbeliever  on  her  person,  or  appearance 
in  her  court ;  but  that  she  had  so  acted,  believing  that  when  perfectly 
restored  to  sense  and  energy,  Marie  would  herself  feel  the  necessity, 
and  gladly  embrace  the  only  return  she  required — a  calm  deliberation 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  its  acceptance. 
She  therefore  desired  that  Marie  would  devote  herself  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  venerable  monk  (Father  Denis  by  name),  whom  she  had 
selected  for  the  task.  That  from  that  day  Marie  would  not  be  called 
upon  for  either  service  or  attendance  on  the  queen,  but  to  devote  her 
whole  mind  and  energies  to  the  task  proposed ;  and  that  when  Father 
Denis  brought  her  information  that  Marie  accepted  the  cross,  that 
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(he  should  reenme  her  place  in  Isabella's  eonrt,  and  be  the 
)8t  cherished  there  1 — ^be  publicly  acknowledged  as  the  in- 
her  hueband's  vast  posflesBiona,  and  a  future  of  love  and 
jhin©  before  her,  so  bright  as  to  banish  even  the  memories 
ny  past. 

rould  have  replied,  but  Isabella,  with  gentle  firmness, 
lear  her.  "  I  demand  nothing  now,"  she  said,  "  bat  obe- 
.  willing  heart,  and  open  mind,  are  all  you  need  bring  with 
r  task :  the  father's  holy  lessons,  blessed  with  God's  grace, 

rest.  I  cannot  believe  that  all  the  kindness  and  affection 
vn  have  been  so  utterly  without  effect,  that  thou  too  wilt 
angratefnl  obstinacy,  so  unhappily  the  characteriatie  of  thy 
>ple.  If  banishment  from  our  presence  be  a  source  of 
ich  I  do  believe  it  is,  the  term  of  that  banishment  rests 
h  thyself.  The  sooner  we  can  hail  thee  child  of  the  Yirgin, 
lu  art  now  of  our  affections,  the  greater  share  of  happiness 
eatow  upon  us  and  upon  thyself.     We  have  Heard  that 

harshness  and  severity  can  have  effect  on  thy  hardened 
lay  be ;  but  with  thee,  at  least,  we  will  not  use  it,  unless — ^' 
ice  and  her  look  grew  sufficiently  stem  for  Marie  to  feel 
were  no  idle  threat — "  unless  obduracy  and  ingratitude  so 
'ectioo  that  we  can  see  no  more  in  the  Marie  Morales  wo 

than  a  hardened  member  of  her  own  stiff-uecked  race ; 
jut  we  will  not  pain  ourself  or  thee,  by  imagining  what  thine 
ay  avert.  Qo,  and  the  holy  Virgin  bless  thee.  Not  a 
ow  what  will  be  thine  answer  now;  bnt  a  month  hence 
hank  mc  for  this  seeming  severity." 

bella  turned  somewhat  hastily  away ;  for  her  lip  qoivered 
i  swelled.  Marie  did  not  see  these  indications  of  emotion, 
7  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  I  have  lost  for  that  Futh  more  than  thou  oanst  bestow. 
As  the  God  who  permita  thee  to  prosper  dotb  know. 
In  hiB  tuuid  is  my  he&it,  anU  mj  hope ;  and  in  thine 
The  land,  and  the  life,  which  for  Him  I  maga,"  Bibon. 

loKALKs  had  had  many  trials.     Her  life  had  been  one  of 
nl  mysteries,  as  to  why  such  a  being  should  have  been  thus 
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exposed  to  scorn,  which  while  on  earth  we  vainly  try  to  solve.     Yet 
it  is  no  imaginary  picture :   hundreds,  ay  thousands,  of  Israers  de- 
voted race  have  thus  endured ;  in  every  age,  in  every  clime,  have 
been  exposed  to  martyrdom — ^not  of  the  frame  alone,  but  of  the  heart ; 
doomed  but  to  suffer,  and  to  die.     And  how  may  we  reconcile  these 
things  with  the  government  of  a  loving  father,  save  by  the  firm 
belief,  which,  blessed — thrice  blessed — are  those  who  feel ;  that,  for 
such  sufferers  on  earth,  a  future  of  blessedness  is  laid  up  in  another 
and  lovelier  world — ^where  there  is  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  tears  I 
Her  former  trials  had  been  sharp  agony  and  strong  excitement. 
Her  present  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  yet  it  was  fraught 
with  as  heavy  suffering  as  any  that  had  gone  before  it ;  even  though 
she  knew  not,  guessed  not,  aU  that  depended  upon  her  conversion. 
It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  have  endured,  for  her 
faith's  sake,  harshness  and  contempt ;  in  such  a  case,  self-respect  rises 
to  sustain  us,  and  we  value  our  own  tenets  the  more,  from  their 
startling  contrast  with  those  which  could  command  the  cruelty  we 
endure ;  but  Father  Denis  used  harshness  neither  of  manner  nor  of 
words.     Firmly  impressed  in  his  own  mind,  that  it  was  utterly  vain 
for  a  soul  to  hope  for  salvation  unless  it  believed  in  Jesus,  the  Virgin, 
the  saints  and  holy  martyrs,  he  brought  heart  and  soul  to  his  task; 
and  the  more  he  saw  of  Marie,  the  more  painfully  did  he  deplore  her 
blind  infatuation,  and  the  more  ardently  desire  to  save  her  from  the 
eternal  perdition  which,  as  a  Jewess,  must  await  her.     He  poured 
forth  such  soul-breathing  petitions,  for  saving  grace  to  be  vouchsafed 
to  her,  in  her  hearing,  that  Marie  felt  as  if  she  would  have  given 
worlds,  only  to  realize  the  belief  for  which  he  prayed  ;  but  the  more 
her  heart  was  wrung,  the  more  vividly  it  seemed  that  her  own  ftdth, 
the  religion  of  her  fathers  through  a  thousand  ages,  impressed  itself 
upon  her  mind  and  heart,  rendering  it  more  and  more  impossible  for 
her  to  forswear  it,  even  at  the  very  moment  that  weak  humanity 
longed  to  do  it,  and  so  purchase  peace.     Naturally  so  meek  and 
yielding,  so  peculiarly  alive  to  the  voice  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
it  was  inexpressibly  and  harrowingly  distressing  to  be  thus  compelled 
to  resist  both ;  to  think  also  of  all  Isabella's  gentle,  cherishing,  and 
manifested  affection ;  and  to  know  that  the  only  return  she  demanded, 
she  dared  not,  might  not  give.     To  some  dispositions  these  consider- 
ations would  have  been  of  no  weight  whatever ;  to  Marie  they  were 
so  exquisitely  painful,  that  she  could  scarcely  understand  how  it  was 
that,  feeling  them  thus  acutely,  she  could  yet  so  clearly,  so  calmly, 
Vol.  IV.— 37 
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reply  to  Father  Denis,  bring  argument  for  argument,  and  neyer 
waver  in  her  steadfast  adherence  to,  and  belief  in  her  own  creed. 
The  very  lessons  of  her  youth,  which  she  had  thought  forgotten  in 
the  varied  trials  which  had  been  her  portion  since,  returned  with  full 
— 7she  fancied  superhuman — ^force  and  clearness  to  her  mind,  render- 
ing even  the  very  wish  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  futile.  There 
was  a  voice  within  her  that  would  be  heard,  ay  above  every  human 
feeling,  every  strong  temptation.  She  could  not  drown  its  clear, 
ringing  tones ;  even  where  her  mental  sufferings  seemed  to  cloud  and 
harrow  up  the  brain,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  distinct  idea,  that 
voice  would  breathe  its  thrilling  whisper,  telling  her  it  was  vain  to 
hope  it,  she  could  not  be  in  heart  a  Oatholic ;  and  so  she  dared  not 
be  in  words. 

A  romance  is  no  place  for  polemical  discussion,  and  we  will  there- 
fore leave  those  painful  arguments  unrecorded.  Suffice  it,  that 
Marie's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  origi- 
nal tongue — ^the  language  of  her  own  people — ^gave  her  so  decided  an 
advantage  over  the  old  monk,  that,  after  nearly  three  months'  trial, 
he  sought  his  sovereign,  and,  with  the  most  touching  humility,  ac- 
knowledged his  utter  incapacity  for  the  conversion  of  Donna  Marie^ 
and  implored  her  to  dismiss  him,  and  select  one  more  fitted  for  the 
task. 

Astonished,  and  bitterly  disappointed,  Isabella  cross-questioned  him 
as  to  the  cause  of  tiiis  sudden  feeling  of  incapacity,  and  his  answers 
but  increased  her  desire  to  compel  Marie  to  abandon  Judaism,  and 
become — ^in  semblance  at  least,  a  Catholic ;  believing  fully  that,  this 
accomplished,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  do  the  rest,  and  she  would  at 
least  have  saved  her  soul.  She  retained  the  father  in  the  palace ; 
desiring  him  to  inform  his  charge  that  one  fortnight's  grace  would  be 
allowed  her,  to  ponder  on  all  the  solemn  truths  he  had  advanced,  and 
on  her  own  decision  whether  she  would  not  rather  yield  to  kindness, 
thau  tempt  the  severity  her  obstinancy  demanded ;  but,  save  this  enjoin- 
ment,  he  was  to  commune  with  her  no  further.  With  a  trembling 
spirit  the  queen  again  sought  the  counsel  of  her  confessor,  and  report- 
ed the  information  of  the  holy  father.  Torquemada  listened,  with  a 
curling  lip  and  contracted  brow.  He  was  not  surprised,  he  said,  for 
it  was  exactly  what  he  had  expected.  It  was  a  part  of  their  blasphem- 
ing creed,  to  blind  by  sorcery  the  eyes  and  minds  of  all  those  who 
had  ever  attempted  to  win  them  over  by  kind  and  reasonable  argu- 
ment.   Father  Denis  had  been  bewitched,  as  all  were,  who  ever 
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attempted  to  convert  by  other  than  the  harshest  means.  Her  graoe 
must  see  the  necessity  of  severity,  and  surely  could  not  refuse  the 
using  it  any  longer.  But  Isabella  did  refuse,  till  her  last  resource  had 
been  tried  ;  and  all  she  asked  was,  if  she  might  hold  forth  a  powerful 
temporal  temptation,  to  obtain  the  end  she  so  earnestly  desired! 
Torquemada  hesitated ;  but  at  length,  on  being  told  the  severe  alter-'" 
native  which  Isabella  would  enforce,  if  her  first  proposal  were  rejected, 
reluctantly  acceded ;  still  persisting  that  nothing  but  the  rack  and  the 
flame,  or  fatal  expulsion,  would  ever  purge  Spain  from  the  horrible 
infection  of  so  poisonous  a  race.  Isabella  heard  him  with  a  shudder ; 
but,  thankful  even  for  this  ungracious  sanction,  waited,  with  trembling 
impatience,  the  termination  of  the  given  foiu*teen  days ;  hoping,  ay 
praying  in  her  meek,  fervid  piety,  that  the  mistaken  one  might  be 
softened  to  accept  the  proffered  grace,  or  her  own  heart  strengthened 
to  sacrifice  all  of  personal  feeling  for  the  purifying  by  fire  and  conse- 
quent salvation,  of  that  immortal  soul  now  so  fearfully  led  astray. 

It  was  with  little  hope  that  the  father  again  sought  Marie.  Be- 
witched he  might  be,  but  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  fervid  earnest- 
ness of  her  gentle  spirit ;  with  the  lofty  enthusiasm  that  dictated  her 
decision;  so  touched  with  the  uncomplaining,  but  visible  suffering, 
which  it  cost  her  to  argue  with,  and  reject  the  voice  of  kindness 
— ^that  it  required  a  strong  mental  effort  in  the  old  man  to  refrain 
from  conjuring  his  sovereign  to  permit  that  misguided  one  to  remain 
unmolested,  and  wait,  till  time,  and  prayer,  from  those  so  interested 
in  her,  should  produce  the  desired  effect  But  this  feeling  was  so  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  it  scarcely  needed  Torquemada's 
representations  to  convince  him-,  that  he  was  experiencing  the  effect 
of  the  invisible  sorcery  with  which  the  race  of  Israel  always  blinded 
the  eyes  of  their  opponents.  The  kind  old  man  was  awed  and  silenced 
by  his  stern  superior.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  then  a  thing  unheard 
of;  and  therefore  it  was  that  so  much  of  the  divine  part  of  our  min- 
gled nature  was  so  completely  concealed,  that  it  lost  alike  effect  or 
infiuence.  It.was  not  even  the  subjection  of  the  weak  to  the  strong; 
but  the  mere  superiority  of  clerical  rank.  The  truest  and  the  noblest, 
the  most  enlarged  mind,  the  firmest  spirit  would  bend  unresistingly 
to  the  simple  word  of  a  priest ;  and  the  purest  and  kindest  impulses 
of  our  holier  nature  be  annihilated,  before  the  dictates  of  those  who 
were  supposed  to  hold  so  infallibly,  in  their  sole  keeping,  the  oracles 
of  God.  The  spiritual  in  man  was  kept  in  rigid  bondage ;  the  divinity 
worshiped  by  the  Catholics  of  that  age,  represented  to  the  mass  like 
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the  Egyptian  idol,  with  a  key  upon  his  lips — his  attributes,  as  his  law, 
hid  from  them,  or  imparted  by  chosen  priests,  who  explained  them 
only  as  suited  their  individual  purposes.     Is  it  marvel,  then,  that  we 
should  read  of  such  awful  acts  commited  in  Keligion's  name  by  man 
upon  his  brother  ?  Or  that  we  should  see  the  purest  and  loveliest 
characters  led  away  by  priestly  influence  to  commit  deeds  from  which 
now  the  whole  mind  so  recoils,  that  we  turn  away  disappointed  and 
perplexed  at  the  inconsistency,  and  refuse  the  meed  of  love  and  admirsr 
tion  to  those  other  qualities  which  would  otherwise  shine  forth  so 
unsullied  ?     The  inconsistency,  the  seeming  cruelty  and  intolerance, 
staining  many  a  noble  one  in  the  middle  ages,  were  thfe  effects  of 
the  fearful  spirit  of  the  time;  but  their  virtues  were  their  own. 
Truth,  if  sought,  must  triumph  over  prejudice.     By  inspection  and 
earnest  study  of  facts^-of  causes^  as  well  as  of  events^  the  mind  dis- 
perses the  mists  of  educational  error,  and  enables  us  to  do  justice, 
even  to  the  injurer ;  and  enlarges  and  ennobles  our  feelings  toward 
one  another;  till  we  can  attain  that  perfection  of  true,  spiritual  char- 
ity, which  would  look  on  all  men  as  children  of  one  common  parent. 
Liable,  indeed,  to  be  led  astray  by  evil  inclination,  and  yet  more  by 
evil  circumstances ;  but  still  our  brethren,  in  the  divine  part  of  our 
nature ;  which,  however  crushed,  hidden,  lost  to  earth,  is  still  existing 
— still  undying.     For  such  is  the  immortal  likeness  of  our  universal 
Father ;  in  which  He  made  man,  and  by  whicih  He  marked  mankind 
as  brethren ! 

Marie's  answer  was  as  Father  Denis  feared.  She  had  pondered  on 
all  he  had  said,  and  the  dread  alternative  awaiting  her ;  but  the 
impossibility  of  embracing  Catholicism  was  stronger  than  ever.  The 
unfeigned  distress  of  the  old  monk  pained  and  alarmed  her,  for  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  he  were  conscious  that  some  dreadful  doom  waa 
hanging  over  her,  which  he  shrunk  from  revealing.  She  had  not  long 
to  remain  in  that  torturing  suspense :  a  few  hours  later  in  the  same 
day,  she  was  summoned  to  Isabella's  presence.  The  sensation  of  ter- 
ror was  so  intense  as  to  render  obedience,  for  the  njinute,  utterly 
impossible.  Every  limb  shook,  and  again  came  the  wild  longing  for 
power  to  believe  as  they  desired;  for  a  momentary  cessation  of  the 
voice  of  conscience,  to  embrace  the  proffered  cross,  and  be  at  rest. 
£ut  it  would  not  cease ;  and,  scarcely  able  to  support  herself,  she 
stood  before  the  dread  princess  in  whose  hand  was  her  earthly  fate. 

{To  he  canUntieA,) 


JEWISH  BELIEF  IN   GOD,  AND   EXPOSITION  OF  THE 

"ANGEL"  OFSCEIPTUKE. 


{Oaneiuded  from  page  500.) 

Bebkelbt'b  opinion  is,  that  sensations  can  never  be  even  copies  of  the 
real  objects  which  produce  them.  An  affection  of  the  mind  cannot 
be  a  copy  of  anything  resembling  niind.  He  inquires,  Can  a  picture 
in  the  mind  and  a  material  landscape  be  the  same,  or  even  a  likeness 
of  the  landscape  ?  Nothing  can  be  perceived  but  ideas,  and  how  can 
that  which  is  sensible  be  like  that  which  is  insensible  ?  And  how  can 
a  real  outward  thing,  which  is  invisible,  be  like  the  sensation  of  color, 
or  any  real  thing  not  perceived,  be  Uke  the  sensation  of  sound ;  can 
anything  be  like  a  sensation,  but  a  sensation  ? 

Hume  insists,  that  impressions  made  by  the  senses,  and  ideas,  which 
are  permanent  copies  of  these  impressions,  constitute  the  whole  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  slightest  philosophy  teaches,  that 
nothing  can  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image,  or  perception ; 
and  that  the  senses  are  only  inlets  through  which  the  images  of  things 
are  conveyed,  and  by  which  perception  is  originated.  All  phil- 
osophers agree  that  we  do  not  see  the  external  body,  and  that  the  im- 
mediate object  of  perception  must  be  some  image  present  to  the 
mind. 

Dugald  Stuart  contends,  that  all  must  agree  we  do  not  perceive 
externals  immediately  and  of  themselves.  What  is  present  to  the 
soul,  the  soul  only  knows ;  the  soul  needs  no  ideas  for  perceiving 
these ;  and  with  regard  to  things  without  the  soul,  we  cannot  perceive 
them  but  by  ideas.  Ideas  do  not  make  bodies  visible,  nor  does  the 
perception  of  ideas  represent  or  make  known  anything  as  the  physi- 
cal cause  of  our  ideas.  Perception  is  the  first  and  most  simple  art  of 
the  mind,  whereby  it  perceives  its  own  ideas. 

Bohault  is  of  opinion,  that  all  a  man  knows  is  within  himself.  All 
knowledge  comes  to  us  by  the  senses,  and  exists  only  within  us ;  it  con* 
sists  in  our  own  sensations,  and  these  comprise  everything  we  know, 
and  which  are  altogether  but  sensible  effects.  Bare  perception  is  not 
snJBGloient  to  convince  us  the  thing  itself  exists.  Our  reasoning  proves 
no  more  than  that  things  without  us  may  possibly  exist. 
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GasBendi  and  Hobbee  lay  it  down  as  fundamentally  true,  that  there 
is  not  a  single  object  of  the  understandings  but  what  is  resolvable  into 
sensible  effects. 

Eant  denies  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  knowing  anything  of  what 
outward  bodies  really  are.  All  we  imagine  to  be,  is  not  really  so ;  we 
make  it  so. 

Kicherand  observes,  in  vain  were  the  organs  of  sense  laid  open  to 
impressions  of  surrounding  objects,  in  vain  were  the  nerves  fitted  for 
their  office  of  transmission — ^these  impressions  were  to  us  useless,  or 
as  if  they  had  never  been,  if  there  were  not  provided  a  seat  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  brain.  It  is  there  the-sensation  is  felt.  light,  sound,  odor^ 
and  taste,  are  not  felt  by  the  organs  of  sense.  The  sensitive  centre 
it  is  which  sees  and  hears,  smells  and  tastes.  Sensations,  in  which  all 
our  perception  of  objects  consists,  are  but  modifications  of  our  being. 

Doctor  Clarke  maintains,  that  without  being  present  to  the  mind, 
even  the  images  of  things  could  not  be  perceived. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  asks.  Is  not  the  sensorium  the  place  where  the 
sentient  subject  is  present,  and  to  which  the  sensible  species  of  things 
is  brought  through  the  nerves  and  brain  to  be  perceived  by  the  mind 
in  that  place: 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  ^exalted  characters  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  have  made  the  philosophy  on  perception  their  noble 
"Study  through  life.  They  all  agree,  that  the  mind  alone  perceives  as 
it  is  excited  by  the  senses ;  that  its  perceptions  are  of  its  own  nature  ; 
and  consequently,  such  as  externals  of  a  material  nature  cannot 
resemble. 

On  the  authority,  moreover,  of  the  above  great  luminaries  of  man- 
kind, we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  besides  the  infinite  difference 
which  exists  between  the  perfection  of  God  the  Creator,  and  that  of 
all  created  beings,  there  is  still  a  more  essential  difference  between 
the  nature  of  His  and  of  their  existence.  The  former  is  self-sufficient  for 
itsreality,  and  needs  not  to  be  perceived  by  another  being  to  be  true  ; 
but  is  real  for  all  beings,  even  when  not  perceived  by  them,  as  their 
existence  depends  entirely  on  BKs ;  whereas,  all  other  beings,  material 
and  immaterial,  have  a  real  existence  for  those  beings  only  who  are 
able  to  perceive  them. 

XXI.  After  the  above  preliminary  demonstrations,  we  are  now  en- 
abled briefiy  to  illustrate  the  maimer  of  the  communication  of  God  to 
all  prophets,  Moses  excepted,  and  clearly  to  show  the  meaning  of  the 

word  f)K  "^vho    "  The  angel  of  the  Lord,"  occurring  in  numerous  pas- 
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sages  of  the  Bible ;  from  whicli  it  seems  that  not  only  the  prophets,  to 
whom  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  have  styled  Him  by  the  name 
of  God  and  worshiped  Him  as  such,^  but  even  the  Scripture  itself 
calls  that  angel  by  the  name  "n*  These  passages  of  the  Bible  are  the 
chief  armory  from  which  the  believers  of  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead 
have,  for  ages  long  gone  by,  selected  their  weapons  to  fight  the  battle 
of  error  against  the  believers  in  the  unity  of  God.  We  have  not,  they 
still  say  (sometimes  with  a  real  belief  in  the  Bible),  any  other  guide  in 
religion  but  the  unerring  Word  of  God ;  and  this  expfessly  tells  us 
that  the  "Messenger"  IS  God ;  now,  as  the  Messenger  must  have 
been  sent  by  another  person,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  in  the  Godhead 
7nore  than  one  person ;  and  as  there  are  surely  two,  there  may  as  well 
be  three  persons.  These  passages  will  now,  we  trust,  be  satisfacto- 
rily explained  to  all  those  who  sincerely  wish  to  know  the  truth. 

XXII.  I  have  above  demonstrated,  that  the  perception  of  all  proph- 
ets, Moses  excepted,  and  their  communion  with  God,  was  by  means 
of  their  natural  senses ;  I  have  also  shown  that  no  impossibilities  can 
come  under  the  denomination  of  religious  belief,  even  if  such  a  belief 
should  be  demanded  of  a  man  by  God  Himself.  Now,  as  the  Supreme 
Being  in  His  infinity  and  perfection  can  by  no  means  be  perceived 
by  the  senses  of  man,  hi?  commuuion  with  Him  could  not  possibly  be 
otherwise  eflfected,  than  by  the  Almighty  in  His  power  descend- 
ing from  His  height,  to  accomnpiodate  Himself  to  man  with  whom  He 
deigned  to  commune,  as  a  medium  fitted  to  his  senses,  and  to  convey 
to  his  mind  the  idea  and  consciousness  of  His  Divine  presence.  This 
was  not  done  by  the  Almighty  undergoing  any  change  or  metamor- 
phosis, either  in  place  (since  He  is  everywhere  Himself)  or  in  His 
formless  being,  by  taking  upon  Himself  a  similitude  of  a  finite  cor- 
poreal being  which  must  be  extended  or  limited  in  space  in  order  to 
be  perceived ;  for  this  is  as  little  possible  for  the  Almighty  to  do  as 
to  annihilate  His  own  being ;  but  the  medium  by  which  God  convey- 
ed to  the  prophet  the  idea  of  His  presence,  was  the  image  of  a  person 
visible  to  the  senses  of  the  prophet,  standing  before  him,  and  impart- 
ing to  him  a  prophetic  conviction  of  the  presence  of  God.  The  per- 
son thus  seen  by  the  prophet  is  called  "  The  Messenger,  or  delegate 
of  the  Lord,"  of  -yhom  God  says,  "  My  name  is  in  him ;"  that  is,  he 
represents  myself.  Let  us  consider,  what  idea  the  prophet  had  on  per- 
ceiving that  IKi^D.  Convinced  on  the  one  hand  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  Almighty  becoming  so  metamorphosed  as  to  be  limited  in  space,  or 
incarnate  in  shape  and  form ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  prophetic 
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sense  also  fully  convinced,  Aat  the  person  visible  to  him,  stood  there 
in  the  capacity  of  God ;  he  could  not  reconcile  these  opposing  convic- 
tions otherwise  than  by  the  conclusion,  that  the  person  before  his  sen- 
ses was  a  delegate  of  the  Supreme  Being,  with  fall  authority  to  be 
believed,  obeyed,  and  even  worshiped  as  God  Himself.  Now  this 
Angel  was  a  real  being  to  the  prophet  who  perceived  him,  as  long  as 
that  perception  lasted ;  but  the  Angel  was  no  real  being  to  any  one 
else,  because  to  all  other  creatures  he  had  no  existence,  but  was  by  the 
power  of  God  only  a  momentary  creation  and  means  of  communion 
with  the  prophet.  It  is  moreover  obvious,  that  although  the  prophet 
had  reason  to  worship  that  being  whom  he  perceived  in  the  capacity 
of  a  delegate  from  God  (and  in  so  doing  worshiped  nobody  else  but 
God  Himself) ;  yet,  for  us  that  Angel  not  only  is  no  God,  but  has  even 
no  existence  at  all. 

XXni.  From  the  above  remarks,  it  will  be  clearly  perceived  that 
there  is  no  other  revelation  from  God  to  men,  except  that  which  was 
vouchsafed  to  Israel  "  by  the  hand  of  Moses,"  whose  basis  is  the  belief 
in  one  personal  God,  made  known  by  the  name  "n-  And  as  surely  as 
tTiere  is  a  God^  so  surely  will  this  doctrine  ultimately  become  the 
belief  of  all  men,  who,  with  Isreal,  will  in  sincerity  and  truth  worship 
the  one  only  God. 

"  O  that  I  may  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  that  my  last  end 
may  be  like  his"  (Israel's).  ^  H.  H. 


THUMPING  WON'T  MAKE  A  GENTLEMAN. 

Two  eminent  members  of  the  Irish  bar,  Doyle  and  Yelverton, 
quarreled  one  day  so  violently  that  from  words  they  came  to  blows. 
Doyle,  the  more  powerful  man  (at  the  fists  at  least),  knocked  down 
his  adversary  twice,  exclaiming  most  vehemently,  "  You  scroundrel, 
I'll  make  you  behave  yourself  like  a  gentleman."  To  which,  Yel- 
verton rising,  answered  with  equal  indignation,  "  No,  sir,  never ;  I 
defy  you  !  I  defy  you  !  you  can't  do  it." 


WHAT  I  DID  WITH  A  SHILLING. 

BY  WILLIAM  GILBBBT. 

One  foggy  evening  at  the  commencement  of  November,  1871, 1 
was  retorning  hurriedly  home,  when,  passing  a  flaring  gin-shop,  I 
noticed  coming  out  of  it  a  laboring  man  and  woman.  From  the  few 
words  of  conversation  I  heard  passing  between  them,  it  appeared 
that  the  man,  after  receiving  his  wages,  instead  of  going  directly 
homeward,  had  entered  a  public  house,  and  his  wife,  having  found 
him  in  it,  was  scolding  him  severely  for  wasting  his  money  in  so  use- 
less a  maimer.  The  husband,  who  appeared  half-dnmk,  endeavored 
to  exculpate  himself  to  his  better-half.  The  last  words  I  heard  him 
utter  before  he  and  his  wife  were  lost  in  the  fog  were,  "  Well,  come 
now,  I've  only  spent  a  shilling,  so  it's  not  much  loss — ^what  can  a 
fellow  do  with  a  shilling  ?" 

Possibly  from  the  half-drunken,  mock-digmfied  tone  he  made  use 
of  when  he  uttered  the  words,  "What  can  a  fellow  do  with  a  shil- 
ling ?"  they  remained  persistently  on  my  mind  dm'ing  the  evening, 
and  when  I  awoke  the  next  morning  they  were  still  fresh  in  my 
memory.  On  taking  my  seat  at  the  breakfast-table  the  words  again 
occurred  to  me,  and  on  putting  the  question  to  myself,  I  replied — ^'^I'U 
try." 

I  opened  the  teacaddy,  and  from  it  took,  perhaps,  half  an  ounce  of 
tea,  which  I  placed  in  the  tea-pot,  and,  having  poured  on  the  boiling 
water,  left  it  to  draw,  turning  over  the  while  in  my  mind  the  history 
and  adventures  of  the  half-ounce  of  tea,  from  its  first  starting  into  life 
on  the  plantations  of  Assam  till  it  came  into  my  possession,  and  the 
cost  it  had  incurred. 

I  began  by  watching  an  imaginary  coolie  plucking  the  leaf  in  a 
tea-garden  some  twenty  miles  from  Gowhatty,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  occupied  the  coolie  but  a  few  moments,  and  he  placed  it 
in  a  basket  with  some  other  leaves  he  had  collected.  When  the 
basket  was  filled  it  was  taken  by  another  coolie  to  the  tea-house, 
where  each  separate  petal  was  rolled  up  between  the  fingers  of  an 
Assamese  woman, and. then  placed  on  an  iron  drying-stove.  There  it 
was  kept  till  the  drying  process  was  over,  and  then  it  was  put  into  a 
bag,  carried  to  the  elephant-cart,  and  taken  to  Gowhatty.  There 
had  been  some  heavy  rain,  and  the  journey  occupied  two  days.  My 
half-ounce  of  tea  was  then  carried  to  the  packing-house,  where  some 
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ABsameee  carpenters  had  prepared  a  diest  lined  with  lead  for  it,  and 
some  eighty  pounds  more  of  the  same  quality,  and  all  was  then  care- 
fully soldered  down,  so  that  its  flavor  and  fragrance  might  not  be  lost 
during  its  journey  to  England. 

The  tea  being  packed,  some  other  coolies  took  it  to  the  river-side 
to  await  the  steamer  which  was  to  carry  it  down  the  Bramapootra  to 
Calcutta,  where  at  length  it  arrived  safely,  having  suffered  no  damage 
on  the  way. 

At  Calcutta  the  chest  containing  my  tea  was  taken  on  shore,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  merchant,  and  after  having  passed  through 
different  formalities  and  been  handled  by  many  men,  it  was  placed 
on  board  a  ship  bound  to  England  via  Suez  Canal.  On  landing  in 
England  other  men  were  employed  to  unship  the  chest,  and  it  was 
lodged  in  the  dock  warehouses.  Afterward  it  was  sold  at  a  public 
auction  by  a  tea  broker  to  a  wholesale  grocer,  who,  having  employed 
one  of  his  clerks  to  pay  the  duty  at  the  custom-house,  sold  it  to  a  re^ 
tail  tradesman,  who  in  his  turn  sold  it  to  my  servant.  And  thus  my 
half-ounce  of  tea  had  assisted  in  procuring  the  means  of  existence  and 
superfluities  of  life  to  the  coolies  and  tea-packers  in  Assam,  the  sail- 
ors on  the  steamer  on  the  Bramapootra,  the  different  agencies  and 
porters  at  Calcutta,  the  wages  of  the  seamen  od  the  ship  which 
brought  it  to  England,  the  proflts  of  the  tea  brokers,  wholesale  and 
retail  grocers  in  London,  besides  many  other  individuals,  and  was  at 
length  placed  in  my  tea-pot  at  the  small  cost  to  me  of  one  penny,  the 
tea  having  been  purchased  of  the  grocer  at  three  shillings  a  pound. 

As  I  considered  the  tea  to  be  now  fully  drawn,  1  proceeded  to  put  the 
sugar  in  the  cup.  How  much  sugar  shall  I  use?  As  I  have  a  sweet 
tooth  in  my  head,  say  an  ounce  and  a  half  for  my  breakfast.  This 
sugar  was  grown  in  the  West  Indies.  The  cane  was  afterward  cut 
down,  placed  between  rollers,  the  juice  extracted  from  it  and  evapo- 
rated in  boilers,  and  the  evaporation  being  completed,  the  sugar  de- 
posited was  placed  in  hogsheads  and  sent  to  Kingstown.  A  number 
of  persons  were  there  employed  to  place  it  in  the  hold  of  the  ship^ 
and  the  insurance  was  paid  upon  it.  It  was  then  landed  in  London 
and  sent  to  the  docks,  many  hands  and  much  machinery  being  em- 
ployed in  doing  so.  From  the  docks  it  was  taken  to  the  sugar  re- 
finers, where  it  was  made  into  loaf  sugar,  and  afterward  sold  to  the 
retail  tradesman,  who  having  cut  it  up  m  small  pieces,  it  was  bought 
by  my  servant,  and  placed  on  my  bieakfast-table  ready  for  use.  The 
sugar  for  my  breakfast  had  contributed  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  black 
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workmen  in  Jamaica  and  the  profits  of  the  planter,  the  loss  by  wear 
of  his  machinery,  and  the  wages  of  the  men  who  placed  it  on  board 
the  vessel.  Then  there  were  the  wages  of  the  sailors  on  its  journey 
home,  the  wages  of  the  dock-laborers,  the  profits  of  the  sugar  refiner, 
the  profits  of  the  retail  grocer  who  sold  it  to  me,  and  many  other 
agencies,  till  at  length  it  was  placed  on  my  breakfatit-table  at  a  cost 
of  something  less  than  a  hal^enny,  the  retail  price  being  sixpence  a 
pound. 

The  milk  is  easily  accounted  for.  Whatever  the  farmer's  cost  or 
trouble  might  have  been,  the  milkmaid  or  boy  or  man  who  milked 
the  cows  at  midnight  or  before  daylight  in  the  morning  so  that  it 
might  be  ready  for  my  breakfast,  and  the  man  who  brought  it  to  my 
house  in  the  morning,  certainly  all  did  a  vast  amount  of  work  for 
the  small  cost  of  one  halfpenny.  But,  after  aU,  it  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  wonders  done  by  the  pennies  invested 
in  the  tea  and  sugar. 

And  now  what  else  have  I  to  account  for  in  the  expenditure  of  my 
shilling  ?  There  are  two  hot  rolls  on  the  table.  I  am  somewhat 
undecided  whether  the  fiour  they  were  made  from  was  grown  iu 
England  or  the  Western  States  of  America,  or  whether  it  came  from 
Odessa  or  some  port  in  the  Baltic.  Let  us  say  Odessa,  as  that  will 
form  about  an  average  distance.  The  com  must  have  been  grown  in 
the  Russian  empire,  and  sent  from  Odessa  to  England  by  steamer, 
where  it  passed  through  different  formalities,  and  many  merchants' 
and  tradesmen's  hands,  till  the  fiour  reached  my  baker.  During  the 
night  his  journeymen  were  employed  in  preparing  the  dough,  so  that 
the  rolls  might  be  taken  from  the  oven  and  placed  hot  upon  my 
table  f&r  breakfast.  The  fiour  which  composed  them  had  thus  in  its 
due  proportion  given  employment  to  the  farmer  and  his  laborers  in 
Russia,  the  merchants  and  their  various  staffs  of  officials  and  porters 
in  Odessa,  contributed  to  the  shipowner's  profits,  the  wages  of  the 
crew  and  many  other  persons  in  England,  including  the  baker  and 
his  men,  till  at  last  it  was  placed  on  my  table  in  the  shape  of  two 
nice  hot  rolls  for  the  sum  of  twopence. 

And  I  now  have  to  account  for  two  pats  of  Brittany  butter.  I 
leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  different  processes  they  passed  through 
from  the  time  the  cows  were  nulked  in  France  till  the  pats  of  butter 
were  placed  on  my  breakfast  table.  The  cost,  perhaps,  of  the  two 
pats  of  butter  would  be  only  twopence,  a'ud  yet  the  labor  and  intelli- 
gence of  many  scores  of  individuals  had  been  brought  into  action  to 
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procure  it,  each  in  his  torn  receiving  some  benefit  from  the  small  fimxi 
my  serrant  had  invested  for  me  in  that  delicacy. 

What  else  have  I  for  my  breakfast  ?  There  is  a  box  of  remarkably 
tine  sardines  open  on  the  table,  and  a  dish  with  a  cover  over  it,  from 
which  escapes  a  certain  odor,  telling  in  the  clearest  manner  that  a 
Yarmouth  bloater  ready  cooked  is  concealed  there  from  my  sight.  I  did 
not  want  more  than  one  of  the  delicacies,  but  as  I  had  yet  a  consider- 
able balance  of  my  shilling  to  invest,  I  took  from  the  tin  box  a  very 
fine  sardine.  The  fish  had  been  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  then 
taken  on  shore,  prepared  in  oU,  and  placed  in  a  neatly-made  tin  box, 
which  was  filled  up  with  oil,  and  the  lid  soldered  down.  It  was  then 
sold  to  a  merchant,  who  exported  it  to  London,  where  again  it  passed 
through  many  hands  prior  to  its  being  placed  on  the  plate  before  me ; 
while  I,  like  a  beneficeut  geniicsj  had  called  into  play  no  end  of  in- 
dustries and  trades  for  the  small  charge  of  one  half-penny;  for  on 
counting  the  contents  of  the  box,  for  which  I  had  paid  one  shilling, 
I  found  in  it  twenty-four  fish. 

I  have  now  the  herring  to  account  for.  To  describe  the  various 
processes  it  had  gone  through  since  the  fisherman  had  extracted  it 
from  his  net  till  it  was  cooked  and  placed  on  my  table  would  occupy 
too  much  space.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  if  the  herring  had  not  called  into 
action  so  many  agencies  as  the  sardine,  benefits  had  accrued  from  it 
to  many  persons — so  many,  in  fact,  as  almost  to  make  me  believe  that 
in  eating  my  breakfast,  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  and  thus  judi- 
ciously investing  my  shilling,  I  was  playing  the  part  of  an  amiable  and 
benevolent  philanthropist,  well  deserving  the*gratitade  of  my  species. 
The  idea  how  much  humanity  was  indebted  to  me  for  my  philan- 
thropy occupied  my  thoughts  during  the  whole  of  my  breakfiE&t,  and 
when  I  rose  from  the  table,  and  seated  myself  in  an  easy-chair  by  the 
fire  to  enjoy  my  newspaper,  I  did  so  with  that  calm,  placid  feeling 
which  we  all  experience  after  having  done  in  secret  a  meritorions 
action.  But  a  few  moments  afterward  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
I  had  vastly  underrated  my  benevolent  and  wonder-working  powers. 
In  fact,  the  investment  of  another  penny  of  my  shilling  had  produced 
marvels  a  thousand  times  greater  than  all  the  other  sums  I  had  men* 
tioned  put  together. 

I  had  taken  from  my  table  my  newspaper — ^the  Daily  JTeswe. 
Through  its  means  I  had  obtained  copies  of  the  telegraphic  dis- 
patches which  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  night.  They  told  me  that 
the  assassins  of  Generals  Thomas  and  Lecomte  had  been  condenmed 
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to  the  death  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  so  well  deserved,  and  that 
several  others  had  been  pardoned ;  also  another  telegraphic  dispatch 
from  Lyons  telling  me  the  somewhat  uninteresting  fact  that  the 
Count  de  Chambord  denies  the  rumor  of  his  intention  to  abdicate. 
Several  other  dispatches  from  Paris  I  also  receive,  uninteresting  to 
myself,  and  possibly  so  to  the  reader.  From  Berlin  I  receive  a  tele- 
graphic dispatch  of  the  night  before,  informing  me,  among  other 
matters,  that  the  Imperial  chancelor  was  about  to  lay  a  final  coinage 
law  before  the  government  during  next  session.  From  Rome  also  I 
receive  telegraphic  dispatches  without  anything  particularly  inter- 
esting in  them.  I  have  several  also  from  Madrid  which  arrived  the 
previous  night,  the  most  interesting  among  them  notifying  a  pro- 
posal for  the  sale  of  Cuba.  And  then  comes  another  dispatch  from 
Coblentz,  informing  me  that  last  night  a  powder  magazine  had  been 
blown  up,  by  which  two  or  three  persons  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded.  From  Washington  also  I  had  a  copy  of  a  telegraphic 
dispatch  telling  me  the  cotton  crops  were  looking  better,  and  also 
detailing  the  state  of  the  New-York  money-market.  Then  follow 
several  admirably-written  notices  and  reviews  of  different  bookfe,  both 
American  and  English;  letters  from  correspondents,  more  or  less 
interesting ;  and  several  cleverly-written  leading  articles.  The  Court 
Circular,  among  other  matters,  gives  me  the  information  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  preached  yesterday  before  her  Majesty  at 
Balmoral.  Then  I  have  all  Saturday's  police  and  law  news,  and  as 
much  other  well-written  hterary  matter  as  would  suffice  (in  quantity) 
to  fill  a  three-volume  novel.  And  all  this  procured  by  the  very  judi- 
cious investment  of  another  penny  from  my  shilling. 

Among  other  matters  in  the  newspaper  was  the  judgment  in  a 
lawsuit  in  which  a  favorite  niece  of  mine,  residing  in  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  was  interested.  I  immediately  folded  up  the  paper, 
and,  having  directed  it  to  her,  I  invested  another  penny  of  my  shil- 
ling in  a  postage-stamp,  and  then  forwarded  the  paper  to  the  post- 
office,  from  whence,  through  divers  agencies,  it  will  be  carried  fifteen 
thousand  miles,  and  at  length  be  placed  safely  in  my  niece's  hands. 
Let  me  see  now  how  my  account  stands: — ^Tea,  1  d,;  milk  \  d.; 
sugaf,  J  d.;  sardine,  J  d,;  bloater,  1  d.;  bread,  2  d.;  butter,  2  d.; 
paper,  1  d.;  postage,  1  d.;  total,  9^e2^. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  1  had  still  a  balance  of  2^  d,  in  my 
favor.  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  Shall  I  give  it  in  charity,  or  save 
it,  or  put  it  to  the  cost  of  my  next  breakfast  i     At  first  I  liked  the  idea 
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of  charity  investmeat ;  but  then  I  remembered  the  person  to  whom  I 
might  give  it  would  be  regular  whining  streets  mendicants,  nine-hun- 
dred and  ninty-nine  out  of  a  thousand  of  whom  are  impostors,  and  thus 
my  alms  might  do  more  harm  than  ^ood.  The  idea  of  carrying  it 
over  to  the  account  of  my  next  morning's  breakfast  rather  pleased 
me  at  first,  from  an  economical  point  of  view.  If  I  adopted  the  same 
course  five  mornings  consecutively,  on  the  sixth  1  might  obtain  my 
breakfast  gratuitously.  Still,  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment. It  was  selfish  to  throw  over  the  charity  portion  of  the  question  in 
so  unceremonious  a  manner,  even  though  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  penny  almsgiving  was  a  very  injudicious  application  of 
"that  most  exceUenl^gift."  And  then  the  idea  struck  me  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  put  the  2^d.  to  such  a  profitable  use  as  should 
not  only  pay  me  a  great  deal  more  than  the  value  of  one  breakfast,  but 
return  me  sufficient  surplus  to  allow  me  to  give  a  sovereign  to  the 
funds  of  the  Scottish  hospital  in  London,  where  I  knew  it  would  be 
judiciously  distributed.  I  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  I  invest- 
ed another  halfpenny  of  my  shilling  in  a  postal  card,  and  sent  by  it  a 
message  to  the  editor  of  Good  Words,  who,  as  the  Daily  News  in- 
formed me,  was  then  at  Balmoral,  asking  if  he  would  allow  the  narra- 
tive of  "  What  I  Did  with  a  Shilling  "  to  appear  in  the  columns  of  Good 
Words.  Having,  by  return  of  post,  received  a  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
I  sent  my  servant  with  the  2rf.  balance  still  remaining  in  my  hand  to 
a  stationer's,  telling  her  to  bring  me  back  as  many  sheets  of  foolscap 
paper  as  she  could  get  for  the  money.  She  returned  with  three,  and 
I  occupied  the  next  two  hours  in  writing  out  clearly  for  the  press  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  invested  my  shilling. 

I  now  took  the  article  to  Good  Words  office  and  shall  receive  for  it 
as  much  as  will,  in  all  probability,  supply  me  for  a  hundred  days  with 
sufficient  funds  for  similar  breakfasts  to  the  one  I  have  partaken  of 
this  morning,  one  hundred  copies  of  the  Daily  UTews^  giving  me  every 
morning  the  latest  intelligence,  including,  when  the  house  sits,  volumi- 
nous parliamentary  reports,  collected  by  gentlemen  of  high  education, 
brought  to  the  printing-office  perhaps  at  1  a.m.  after  each  debate  had 
taken  place,  then  set  up  in  type,  printed,  and  placed  on  my  breakfast 
table,  stiU  damp  from  the  press.  After  having  read  each  paper  I  shall 
forward  it  to  my  niece  in  Sydney,  a  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles, 
making  a  continuous  distance  for  the  whole  hundred  papers  carried  of 
not  less  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  miles,  or  in  other 
words  more  than  fifty  times  the  circumference  of  the  world,  while  the 
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Bnrplufi  expended  in  paper,  and  omitting  the  sardine  at  breakfast,  will 
afford  me  a  balance  over  equal  to  the  emn  I  propose  sending  to  the 
Scottish  Hospital. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  tell  me  candidly  if  truth  is  not  stranger 
than  fiction  ?  If  you  do  not  agree  with  me,  then  tell  me  any  fairy  tale 
you  ever  read  which  contained  any  thing  more  wonderful  than  "  What 
I  Did  with  a  Shimng:'— Good  Words. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  CARVER. 

A  jEBUSALEMrrE  went  once  on  particular  business,  to  a  certain  place 
in  the  country,  where  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  Seeing  himself  on 
the  point  of  death,  he  called  the  master  of  the  house,  begged  him  to 
take  care  of  his  property  until  the  arrival  of  his  son ;  and  for  fear  of 
imposition,  not  to  deliver  it  to  him,  unless  he  first  performed  three 
clever  things  as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom.  After  the  lapse  of  a  consider- 
able time,  the  son  arrived  at  the  place;  knowing  the  name  of  the  per- 
son with  whom  his  father  usually  resided,  but  ignorant  of  the  particu 
lar  street  in  which  he  lived,  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  find  it  out,  as  the 
people  refused  to  give  him  the  desired  information.  Whilst  thus  embar- 
rassed and  perplexed  how  to  proceed,  he  espied  a  person  with  a  heavy 
load  of  wood  on  his  shoulders.  "  How  much  for  that  wood  ?"  asked  the 
stranger.  The  man  mentioned  a  certain  sum.  "•  Thou  shalt  have  it," 
said  the  Hebrew :  "go  and  carry  to  that  man's  house  (mentioning  the 
name  of  the  person  of  whom  he  was  in  quest),  I  will  follow  thee." 
The  man  did  as  he  was  desired.  Arriving  at  the  house,  the  carrier 
put  down  his  load.  "  What  is  all  this  ?"  said  the  master  of  the  house ; 
"  I  have  not  ordered  any  wood."  "True,"  said  the  carrier ;  "  but  the 
person  behind  me  has."  In  the  mean  time  the  stranger  arrived,  inform- 
ed the  master  who  he  was,  adding,  as  no  one  would  aquaint  him  with  the 
place  of  hifi  abode,  he  contrived  this  stratagem  in  order  to  discover  it. 
"  Thou  art  a  clever  fellow  indeed,"  said  the  host,  bade  him  enter,  and  in- 
insisted  on  his  staying  with  him  till  the  next  day.  The  offer  was  thank- 
fully accepted.  Dinner  was  prepared ;  the  cloth  laid.  The  company, 
consisting  of  the  master,  his  wife,  two  daughters,  two  sons,  and  the  stran- 
ger, were  seated ;  and  the  servant  brought  a  dish  containing  five  chick- 
ens, which  was  placed  upon  the  table.  "  Now,"  said  the  host  to  his  visi- 
tor, "be  so  kitid  and  carve."  The  latter  begged  at  first  to  be  excused, 
but  at  last  complied ;  and  executed  the  office  in  the  following  manner : 
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— One  of  the  chickens  he  divided  between  the  master  and  his  wife  ; 
another  between  the  two  daughters ;  the  third  between  the  two  sons, 
and  the  remaining  two  he  took  for  his  own  share.     "  A  very  strange 
way  of  carving  this !     My  visitor  must  needs  be  a  great  glutton," 
thought  the  master  within  himself,  but  said  nothing.     The  afternoon 
and  evening  were  passed  in  various  amusements,  and  when  supper- 
time  arrived,  a  very  fine  capon  was  placed  upon  table.     "  Thou  hast 
performed  the  honors  of  the  table  so  well  this  day,"  said  the  kind  host 
to  his  visitor,  "  that  I  must  request  thee  to  carve  again."     Our  visi- 
tor took  the  capon  before  him,  cut  off  its  head,  and  placed  it  before 
the  master ;  the  inward  part  he  gave  to  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  to 
the  two  daughters  ]|e  gave  each  a  wing ;  to  the  two  sons  a  leg  each  ; 
and  kept  the  whole  remainder  to  himself.     "  Upon  my  word,"  said 
the  master,  "  this  is  too  bad ;  I  thought  thy  manner  of  carving  at  din- 
ner very  strange,  but  this  is  still  more  extraordinary.     Pray  is  this  the 
way  they  carve  at  Jerusalem  ?"     "  Have  patience,  until  1  explain  my- 
self, and  my  conduct  may  perhaps  not  appear  quite  so  strange,"  replied 
the  visitor :  "  At  dinner,  five  chickens  were  placed  before  me ;  these 
were  to  be  divided  amongst  seven  persons.     As  I  could  not  perform  the 
operation  with  mathematical  exactness,  I  thought  it  best  to  do  it  arith- 
metically.    Now  thou,  thy  wife,  and  one  chicken,  made  up  the  number 
three  ;  thy  two  daughters  and  a  chicken  made  another  three  ;  thy  two 
sons  and  a  chicken  made  again  three.     To  make  up  the  last  number 
I  was  compelled  to  take  the  remaining  chickens  to  myself;  for  two 
chickens  and  thy  humble  servant  made  again  three.     Thus  have  I 
solved  this  difficult  problem."     "  Thou  art  an  excellent  arithmetician, 
but  a  bad  carver,"  said  the  master ;  "  but  proceed."     The  stranger 
continued :  "  In  my  carving  in  the  evening,  1  proceeded  according  to 
the  nature  of  things.     The  head  being  the  principal  part  of  the  body  j 
I  therefore  gave  it  thee,  since  thou  art  the  head  of  the  family.     To- 
thy  wife  I  gave  the  inward  part  as  a  sign  of  her  fruitfalness.     Thy 
two  sons  are  the  two  pillars  of  thy  house ;  the  legs  which  are  the  sup- 
porters of  the  animal,  were  therefore  their   proper  portion.     Thy 
daughters  are  marriageable,  and  I  know  thou  wishest  to  see  them 
well  settled,  I  therefore  gave  them  wings^  that  they  may  the  sooner 
fly  abroad.     As  for  myself  I  came  in  a  boat,  and  intend  to  return  in  a 
boat ;  I  therefore  took  that  part  which  most  resembles  it." — "  Very 
well  done,"  said  his  kind  host ;  "  I  am  satisfied  thou  art  the  true  son  of 
my  departed  friend.    Here  is  thy  property ;  now  go  and  prosper." 

Medbash  Echoh. 
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THE  CHARGES  AGAINST  THE  ORPHAJf  ASYLUM. 

# 

The  editorial  in  the  last  issue  respecting  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion,  and  the  motives  for  its 
publication  have  either  purposely  or  unintentionally  been  so  misin- 
terpreted, that  we  deem  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
once  more  to  the  original  article  and  to  the  position  we  then  assumed, 
and  still  maintain  in  the  controversy.  The,  charges,  which  were 
made  entirely  against  the  internal  management  and  not  against  the 
Board  of  Directors,  or  any  of  its  officers,  were,  first,  that  the  religious 
training  of  the  children  was  greatly  neglected,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  food  furnished  the  mechanics  of  the  Industrial  School  was  such 
as  to  justify  general  discontent.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to 
assert  that  we  were  not  influenced  by  any  captious  spirit,  nor  had 
any  other  intention  save  that  of  benefiting  the  inmates  of  the  Asyliun, 
and  causing  the  removal  of  a  reproach  from  a  noble  institution  whose 
welfare  we  have  much  at  heart.  Since  the  close  of  last  year,  we  have 
been  one  of  the  largest  patrons  of  the  Industrial  School,  inasmuch 
as  we  then  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  composition,  printing,  and 
binding  of  the  Kew  Era  for  a  space  of  two  years.  This  contract, 
which  has  been  faithfully  fulfilled  on  our  part,  was  the  means  of 
bringing  us  into  very  close  intimacy  with  the  Asylum,  and  of  strength- 
ening the  regard  we  always  entertained  for  it.  It  was  with  no  slight 
regret,  therefore,  that  we  learnt  of  the  abuses  in  the  internal  man- 
agement, a  part  of  which  only  we  have  as  yet  revealed. 

Months  ago,  "  the  vague  rumors,"  as  the  Jewish  Messenger  terms 
them,  had  been  communicated  to  us,  not  as  rumors  but  as  facts,  of 
which  our  informants  had  ample  and  positive  knowledge.  Although 
believing  that  the  information  received  was  entirely  truthful,  and 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  bring  the  matter  at  once  to  the  notice  of  the 
public,  we  preferred  to  give  the  Directors  ample  time  to  act  without 
any  interference  from  the  pres6.  We  knew  that  "  urgent  private 
and  kindly  public  suggestions "  had  been  made  to  them  on  many 
occasions,  and  we  were  confident  that  their  own  good  sense  and  feel- 
ing of  right  and  justice,  no  less  than  the  warm  interest  which  they 
Vol.  IV 88 
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have  always  taken  in  the  institute,  would  induce  them  to  promptly 
apply  proper  remedies.  Serious  as  were  the  abuses,  had  a  desire  been 
shown  to  correct  them  .even  in  process  of  time,  ours  would  liave  been 
the  last  voice  in  the  world  to  be  raised  against  the  management,  not 
only  because  of  the  unpleasantness  of  the  task  itself,  but  because  of 
those  feelings  of  esteem  and  respect  which  we  entertain  for  the 
directors,  individually  and  collectively.  » 

When,  however,  we  saw  that  the  abuses  instead  of  becoming  less 
were  daily  being  augmented,  and  when  moreover  the  general  discon- 
tent had  abeady  assumed  the  form  of  a  public  complaint,  we  did  what 
we  have  always  done  in  our  past  cai'eer :  we  discarded  all  private  or  per- 
sonal considerations  and  listened  only  to  the  call  of  duty.  With  us 
that  call  is  too  sacred  to  be  disobeyed,  and  when  our  own  conscience 
sincerely  tells  us  that  the  call  is  rightfully  made,  we  do  not  permit  pri- 
vate feelings  or  thoughts  of  self-interest  to  impede  our  action.  From 
this  stand-point  we  have  acted.  But  even  then,  before  a  single  word  of 
the  last  editorial  was  written,  we  visited  the  Asylum,  to  be  convinced 
whether  or  not  the  statements  of  our  authorities  had  been  exaggerated. 
The  result  of  that  investigation  we  partly  communicated  to  om*  readers, 
and  in  so  doing  we  were  especially  careful  to  blame  no  individual,  to 
cast  no  insinuations  on  any  officer  or  member  of  the  Board  of  Dkectors, 
but  to  state  merely  some  of  the  facts,  hoping  that  a  proper  examination 
would  be  at  once  made  by  the  Board,  and  that  the  difficulties  would 
be  all  quickly  and  amicably  arranged.  That  this  much  desirable  end 
has  not  yet  been  attained  is  due  entirely  to  the  strange  action  which 
the  Directors  have  seen  fit  to  take. 

Before  commenting  on  this,  however,  we  call  attention  to  the  origi- 
nal charges  which  we  now  most  emphatically  reaffirm.  We  charged 
that  of  the  173  boys  and  girls,  not  one  was  able  to  recite  coirectly 
the  ten  commandments  in  English,  much  less  in  Hebrew ;  that  on 
the  subject  of  Biblical  history  a  lamentable  ignorance  was  exhibited ; 
that,  according  to  the  Superintendent's  own  admission,  the  senior 
class  of  boys  only  had  been  instructed  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  in 
no  other  part  of  the  Bible,  and  that  even  this  we  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover from  the  examination ;  that  no  night-prayers  were  taught,  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  little  boys  who  had  learnt  a  prayer 
from  their  mothers,  there  was  not  one  child  who  was  accustomed  to 
say  the  shortest  or  simplest  prayer  before  retiring  to  rest.  We 
charged  also,  upon  reliable  information,  that  the  mechanics  of  the 
Industrial  School  did  not  receive  that  substantial  food,  nor  that  chango 
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of  diet  which,  as  hard-working  youths,  they  required,  and  that  in  conn 
sequence  thereof  they  were  constantly  grumbling.  The  complaint  of 
the  want  of  religious  training  did  not  apply  to  the  Industrial  School, 
neither  did  the  charge  of  improper  diet  include  the  general  Asylum. 
The  remarks  on  the  latter  head  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  food 
given  the  29  apprentices,  who,  from  their  ages  and  the  nature  of  the 
woi'k  they  performed,  required  a  better  table  than  that  which  was 
provided  for  them.  We  now  beg  our  readers  to  draw  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  time  past  and  time  present.  We  do  not  charge  that 
at  this  present  moment  the  children  cannot  say  their  commandments, 
night-prayers,  etc.,  or  that  the  apprentices  are  not  properly  fed ;  but 
we  do  charge  that  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  condition  of  things  wfta 
exactly  as  our  informers  stated  them,  and  as  we  found  them  to  be. 
To  assort  that  the  children  can  pass  an  examination  to-day  in  the 
branches  above  mentioned,  or  that  a  most  luxurious  table  is  set  for 
the  apprentices,  is  no  reply  to  our  charges,  and  in  no  way  does  it  dis- 
prove them,  but  on  tlio  contrary  only  demonstrates  that  some  good 
has  already  been  accomplished  by  our  article. 

As  to  the  religious  conduct  of  the  Asylum,  the  Jewish  Messenger ^ 
in  its  issue  of  September  18th,  indorses  editorially  our  strictures,  and 
says  frankly  that  "  the  Directors  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
the  fact  being  communicated  to  the  press,"  as  they  "  have  not  heeded  " 
those  "  urgent  private  and  kindly  public  suggestions  "  which  were 
made  ^^  at  and  since  the  last  annual  meeting."  A  still  stronger 
indorsement  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  Israelite  of  October  2d, 
wherein  the  New  York  correspondent  of  that  paper,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  present  trouble,  says  :  "  This  indeed  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  religious  education  of  the  orphans  has  been  called  into 
question.  At  the  last  exhibition,  complaints  were  made  that  nothing 
denoted  that  the  Orphan  Asylum  sheltered  Jewish  orphans  \>t  was 
supported  by  Jews."  It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  grievance  has 
been  of  long  standing,  and  that  repeated  efibrts  have  been  made  to 
get  it  remedied,  but  without  success.  Doubtless  many  of  these  com- 
plaints related  to  ceremonial  observances  and  other  trifling  matters 
which,  to  our  mind,  are  unimportant  except  in  so  far  as  the  rights  of 
those  members  are  concerned  whose  principles  are  orthodox.  To 
reformers  it  matters  little  whether  or  not  the  boys  cover  their  heads 
at  prayer,  put  on  tephUin^  or  wear  tsitsis^  and  as  for  the  prayer-book, 
the  majority  of  persons  will  consider  the  ritual  of  the  Temple  Emanu- 
El  a  very  desirable  form  and  quite  worthy  of  adoption.     We  therefore 
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Bhould  never  have  thought  of  finding  fault  because  of  any  departnre 
from  orthodox  custom  in  such  cases ;  but  between  trifles  like  these  and 
the  broad,  sound,  fundamental  principles  of  Judaism  there  is  a  wide 
difference.  Consistently  and  conscientiously  opposed  as  we  are  to 
everything  which  partakes  of  the  slightest  bigotry  or  superstition,  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  actually  necessary  to  uproot  Judaism  entirely 
in  order  to  become  a  true  reformer.  For  several  years  we  have  be^n 
identified  with  the  reform  movement  in  America ;  we  have  labored 
sincerely  and  zealously  for  its  advancement,  and  hope  to  continue  to 
do  so  ;  we  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  prominent  rabbis,  teach- 
ers, and  men  of  infiuence  in  the  reform  school;  but  we  have  never 
yet  heard  it  said  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  children  to  learn  the  com- 
mandments, say  their  prayers,  or  be  familiar  with  Biblical  history 
and  the  principles  of  Judaism.  If  therefore  the  utter  want  of  religious 
training  in  the  Asylum  is  supposed  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  reform 
movement,  the  sooner  reformers  repudiate  it  as  such,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  their  own  cause  and  for  the  Asylum. 

In  reference  to  the  second  charge,  wo  have  only  to  say  that  it  was 
made  principally  upon  information  which  we  believed  tJien  and  believe 
still  to  be  entirely  trustworthy.  For  nearly  ayear,  constant  complaints 
have  reached  us  of  the  poorness  of  the  table  provided  for  the  Industrial 
School.  The  general  dissatisfaction  prevailing  among  the  mechanics 
has  often  been  a  matter  of  personal  observation,  and  from  what  we  saw 
of  the  meals  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  there  certainly  was  just  cause  for 
complaint.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Directors 
to  stint  the  supplies  or  purposely  to  provide  inferior  articles,  but  we  do 
thinkthatonmany  occasions  the  food  was  inferior  in  quality,  and  that 
even  what  was  good  was  invariably  spoiled  and  rendered  unfit  by  the 
cooking.  Indeed  the  sole  cause  of  complaint  seemed  to  be,  not  that  the 
appreiftices  did  not  have  enough  to  eat,  but  that  what  they  had  was 
not  sufficiently  substantial,  and  was  moreover  constantly  prepared  in 
the  same  distasteful  way.  The  meals  described  in  our  last  issue  were 
exactly  as  they  were  on  the  day  of  our  visit ;  that  this  was  the  every- 
day diet  we  were  honestly  assured,  and  upon  such  information  we  based 
the  charge.     Further  comment  on  this  subject  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  last 
editorial  that  our  charges  were  made,  as  we  have  stated  repeatedly, 
strictly  against  the  internal  management,  and  not  against  the  Direc- 
tors or  other  honorary  officers  of  the  Society.  By  the  term  "  internal 
management,"  we  have  always  alluded  to  those  who  hold   official 
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positions  within  the  walls  of  the  Asylum,  and  who  are  necessarily 
responsible  for  its  internal  regulations  and  conduct.  It  was  not  our 
place  as  a  journalist  to  designate  any  individual  as  the  cause  of  all 
the  wrongs  we  revealed.  Our  duty  was  fulfilled  when  we  pointed  out 
grave  abuses  in  the  working  of  a  public  institution,  and  it  then  became 
the  province  of  the  Directors  to  investigate  our  charges,  ascertain  who 
was  at  fault,  forthwith  apply  the  remedy,  and  correct  the  abuses.  Had 
they  done  so,  the  matter  would  have  ended  quietly  and  speedily, 
much  good  would  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  public  would  have 
been  spared  all  the  noise  and  fuss  which  have  since  been  made. 
Instead  of  this,  they  immediately  misconstrued  the  article  into  a  per- 
sonal attack  on  themselves,  and  especially  on  the  worthy  gentleman 
who  presides  at  their  Board.  Acting  upon  this  erroneous  idea,  they 
unwisely  permitted  angry  feelings  to  usurp  the  place  of  theii*  good  judg- 
ment so  far  as  to  make  them  forget,  not  only  the  justice,  but  even  the 
courtesy  to  which  wc  were  entitled.  It  is  tliis  action  on  their  part 
which  has  given  a  publicity  to  the  abuses  which  we  never  contemplated 
and  which  we  truly  regret.  Our  readers  will  see,  however,  that  when 
our  charges  have  been  pronounced  "false  and  malicious,"  and  our 
motives  have  been  impugned,  the  matter  assumes  a  very  serious 
nature,  and  we  are  forced  to  continue  its  further  discussion,  not  only  in 
order  that  the  abuses  shall  be  corrected,  but  in  common  justice  to  our 
own  character  and  the  reputation  of  this  magazine. 

That  the  public  may  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  impartially 
of  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  place  before  them  the  following  set  of 
resolutions,  which  were  published  in  some  of  the  daily  and  Jewish 
papers  of  this  city: 

WTiereaSy  The  Trustees  of  this  institntion  hare  read  with  the  utmost  snrprise  an  article 
in  the  New  Eua  for  October,  and  republished  in  the  Neto  York  Times  of  theilSth 
inst. ,  reflecting  nnf  ayorably  npon  the  management  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 
—therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  consider  the  charges  therein  contained,  false  and  malicious, 
and  instigated  by  motives  not  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  but  to 
gratify  private  animosity  and  malice  against  the  chief  officer  of  this  Society. 
ResoUed,  That  in  order  to  enable  the  community  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
said  charges,  a  committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  ten  members,  outside  of  this 
Board,  in  conjunction  with  the  **  Board  of  Governors,"  the  **  School  Committee," 
and  •'*  Committee  on  Industrial  School,"  to  investigate  such  charges  and  report 
fully  thereon  with  aU  convenient  speed. 

The  glaring  inconsistency  of  the  above  resolutions  must  be  evident 
at  first  sight,  for  if  our  charges  are  really  "  false  and  malicious,"  etc., 
what  necessity  is  there  for  the  appointment  of  an  investigating  com- 
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mittee  to  jadge  of  their  "truth  or  falsity?"  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Directors  considered  the  charges  serious  enough  to  warrant  the 
appointment  of  an  investigating  committee,  why  not  have  waited 
until  that  committee  had  investigated  and  reported,  before  pronounc- 
ing them  "false  and  malicious?"  Without  entering  at  present  upon 
any  lengthy  criticism  on  these  resolutions,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
letter  published  by  us  in  the  Hebrew  Leader  of  October  2d,^ 
and  which  is  reproduced  at  the  close  of  this  article.  We  also  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Directors,  though  considering 
themselves  impeached,  yet  gravely  decided  that  the  charges  were  to 
be  investigated  by  a  committee  made  up  of  ten  gentleman  of  their 
own  appointment  outside  of  the  Board,  in  conjunction  with  three 
committees  of  their  own  Boards  which  three  committees  consisted  of 
thirteen  Directors,  thus  giving  themselves  at  once  a  majority  at  that 
investigation  which  was  to  judge  of  the  "truth  or  falsity"  of  the 
charges,  after  they  had  abeady  been  pronounced  "  false  and  malicious." 
Tiiis  part  of  the  programme  has,  however,  been  very  materially  altered, 
for  the  ten  gentleman  outside  of  the  Board  have  very  properly  and 
justly  undertaken  to  investigate  the  matter  without  the  aid  of  the 
three  committees.  We  only  allude  to  this,  to  show  how  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  has  been  the  entire  action  of  the  Directors.  Whatever 
may  now  be  the  result  of  this  investigation,  we  wish  it  perfectly  under- 
stood, that  we  arc  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  appointment.  Our 
charges  were  preferred  against  the  internal  managem,ent^  not  against 
the  Directors,  hence  the  proper  parties  to  have  investigated  them 
should  have  been  the  Directors  themselves.  By  their  own  action, 
therefore,  and  not  by  ours,  has  the  matter  assumed  its  present  form. 
Our  position,  however,  remains  unchanged,  except  in  so  far  that  we 
ar#  now  bound  by  eveiy  sense  of  honor  and  justice  to  substantiate 
all  our  charges,  which  we  feel  fully  able  to  do  before  any  fair  and 
impartial  tribunal.  The  proceedings  of  the  Investigating  Committee 
will  be  watched  with  no  little  anxiety,  for  by  its  action  and  the  spirit 
in  which  the  inquiry  is  conducted,  our  future  course  will  be  governed. 
A  just  and  impartial  verdict  is  what  we  shall  expect  and  demand, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  nothing  less  than  this  will  be  accepted  by  the 
public.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  gentlemen  who  compoae 
that  committee  will  faithfully  do  their  duty,  and  show  that  they  have 
no  desire  to  protect  wrong  and  error  at  the  expense  of  honest,  sincere, 
and  well-meant  truth. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR  TO  THE 
"  HEBREW  LEADER." 

Officu  op  Thb  New  Era,       ") 

67  4  69  WiLUAM  St.,  New  York,  y 

September  80,  1874.  ) 

To  the  .Editors  of  the  Hebrew  Leader  : 

Deab  Sms:  The  importance  of  the  controversy  now  pending  between  the 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  New  Era  induces  me  to  anticipate  the 
regolar  issue  of  my  own  magazine,  and  to  claim  from  you  the  editorial 
courtesy  of  your  columns  to  enable  me  at  once  to  repel  the  unjust  impu- 
tation which  the  Dii-ectors  of  the  Asylum  have  seen  fit  to  cast  on  my 
character. 

In  publishing  the  charges  against  the  internal  managementof  the  Asylum 
I  was  influenced  solely  by  a  sense  of  right  and  justice.  I  claim  that  it  is 
especially  the  duty  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  a  journalist  to  point  out  the 
existence  of  grave  abuses  in  the  working  of  a  great  public  institution,  and 
to  use  every  legitimate  means  at  his  command  to  coiTect  them. 

I  had  no  personal  ends  to  gain,  no  private  animosities  to  gratify,  no 
selfish  desires  to  accomplish.  Although  for  several  months  past  I  have 
been  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  which  I  have  only  recently  divulged,  and 
of  many  more  which  I  have  not  yet  revealed,  I  maintained  the  strictest 
silence,  hoping  and  believing  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Directors  would 
prompt  them  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  repeated  urgent  solicitations 
which  were  made  privately  in  certain  quarters,  and  it  vvas  only  when  I  found 
that  the  evils  were  being  daily  augmented  instead  of  lessened,  that  my  love 
for  the  institute  and  my  ardent  desu*e  to  promote  its  welfare  compelled  me 
to  adopt  the  severer  course  of  biinging  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the 
public.  * 

I  most  emphatically  deny  having  had  at  any  time  feelings  of  animosity  or 
malice  against  any  member  of  the  Board.  To  insinuate  that  I  was  influ- 
enced by  political  reasons  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  That  the  New 
York  Times  saw  fit  to  reproduce  the  gi*eater  poition  of  my  aiticle,  and  to 
use  it  as  a  weapon  against  an  officer  of  the  Society,  was  an  incident  which 
I  could  not  foresee.  Its  deductions  and  comments  were  entirely  its  own 
for  which  I  cannot  be  responsible.  I  much  regi*et  that  the  Times  so  used 
my  article,  for  I  do  not  consider  that  any  greater  blame  is  to  be  attached 
to  'Hhe  chief  officer  "  in  the  matter  of  the  Asylum,  than  to  any  other  of  the 
Directors,  and  as  far  as  my  strictures  were  concerned,  they  applied  exclu. 
aively  to  the  internal  management,  of  the  faults  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
Directors  were  not  fully  aware.    Had  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  met  me 
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in  a  fair  and  honorable  spirit^  I  could  easily  bare  convinced  them  of  the 
truth  of  my  charges,  and  of  the  puiity  of  my  motives.  Instead  of  this, 
they  have  permitted  angry  feelings  so  to  war^  their  good  judgment  as  to  make 
them  commit  the  glaiing  inconsistency  of  first  pronouncing  my  charges 
^^false  and  malicious, "  and  then  appointing  an  investigating  committee  to 
judge  of  their  "  truth  or  falsity/'  Unless  the  proceedings  of  this  committee 
are  fair  to  both  parties,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  will  accept  its  decision 
as  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty ;  for  knowing  the  honest  truth  of  all  my 
charges,  and  being  fully  able  to  prove  them  before  a  just  tribunal,  I  am 
determined  to  completely  vindicate  my  own  character  before  the  public.  I 
trust,  however,  that  I  shall  not  be  forced  to  adopt  this  com*se.  All  that  1 
demand  is  my  own  complete  vindcation,  and  the  coiTection  of  the  abuses 
I  mentioned.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  by  the  investigation,  I  will  cheer- 
fully abide  the  result ;  but  if  not,  I  shall  seek  elsewhere  for  that  justice  to 
which  I  feel  I  am  entitled.     I  am, 

Yom-s  respectfully, 

Raphael  D'C.  Lbwin, 

Editor  of  The  New  Era. 


THE  HOME  FOR  AGED  AND  INFIRM  HEBREWS, 

On  Thursday  evening,  October  29th,  an  entertainment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  above  charity  will  take  place  at  Terrace  Garden  Theatre, 
in  68th  street,  between  Third  and  Lexington  avenues,  and  will  consist 
of  a  dramatic  performance  by  the  "  Germania  Theatre  Company,*' 
under  the  direction  of  A.  Neuendorff,  Esq.,  to  be  followed  by  dano* 
ing.  It  is  not  often  that  the  managers  of  this  charity  come  before 
the  public  for  assistance,  and  the  institution  certainly  deserves  to  be 
well  patronized.  The  Home  is  located  at  822  Lexington  avenue, 
corner  of  63d  street,  and  supports  45  inmates,  besides  providing  poor 
Jewish  *women  in  confinement  with  physician,  clothing,  and  other 
necessai'y  comforts.  The  ages  of  the  inmates  (of  whom  about  30  are 
females  and  the  remainder  are  males)  range  between  70  and  99  years. 
This  society  was  instituted  and  is  managed  exclusively  by  ladies.  It 
is  hoped,  therefore,  that  all  classes  of  the  community  will  assist  those 
noble-hearted  sisters  in  their  laudable  undertaking.  We  are  certain 
that  any  of  our  readers  who  will  spare  the  time  to  visit  the  institution 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  trouble.  The  officers  are  :  Mrs.  P.  J. 
Joachimsen,  President;  Mrs.  L.  Bamberger,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Z. 
Bernstein,  Treasurer ;  Dr.  S.  N.  Leo,  Secretary  and  Physician,  and 
the  following  Directresses :  Mrs.  J.  L.  Phillips,  Mrs.  S.  Wolf,  Mrs. 
I.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  C.  Schlessinger,  Mrs.  J.  Loth,  and  Mrs.  C.  Lippmann. 
Tickets  for  the  above-mentioned  entertainment  can  be  obtained  from 
any  of  these  ladies. 
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FREEMASONRY,  JUDAISM,  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  D.  E.  de  Lasa. 

(  Continued  from  page  627. ) 

It  has  been  seen  what  Freemasonry  really  is ;  or,  rather,  what  I 
conceive  it  to  be ;  and  what  are  its  teachings.  We  will  now  endeavor 
to  ascertain,  or  rather  inquire,  what  is  Judaism ;  and  subsequently 
also,  what  is  Christianity.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  entering  the^ 
thorny  path  of  theology.  I  do  so  reluctantly,  but  I  see  no  other 
before  me,  and  I  believe  it  will  lead  to  the  temple  of  truth  perceived 
in  the  distance,  and  I  must  endeavor  to  reach  tliat.  It  is  well  worth 
to  make  an  effort,  and  disregard  the  difficulties  in  the  way. 

In  these  times,  when,  and  in  Christian  lands  *  where  fidelity  by  the 
Jews  to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  Moses  is  unhappily  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule ;  t  when  and  where  Judaism  is  almost  reduced  to 
Deism,  albeit  coupled  with  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  intermar- 
riage ;  when  and  where  even  marriages  with  non-Israelites,  though  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  the  omission  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  conse- 
quent thereon,  are  not  only  lightly  spoken  of,  but  (though  very  ex- 
ceptionally even  then)  defended,  by  some  ultra  liberal  Israelites  of 
the  n3W  scihool  ;t  when  and  where  Jews — ^however  rarely — receive 
the  contaminating  water  of  baptism,  not,  as  in  times  past,  by  compul- 
sion, through  the  fear   of  death  and  torture,   but  voluntarily  and 

*  In  oountries  not  under  Ohristian  role,  where  the  Jews  are  generally  oppressed,  as 
weU  as  in  Ohristian  lands,  where  they  ave  so  likewise,  the  Jews  are  faithful  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers. 

tit  is  here  necessary  to  state  that  we  do  not  agree  with  many  of  the  views  expressed 
in  this  article  by  onr  learned  contribntor. — Ed.  Nxw  Eba  . 

$  I,  as  one  of  the  old  orthodox  school,  cannot  bat  condemn  mixed  marriages  as  sinful- 
impolitic,  and  pernicious.  Nor  are  they,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  countenanced  by  the 
"Beform"  party. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by  Bapha.sl  D*0.  Lbwin,  in 

the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Oongress  at  Washington . 
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from  sordid  motiyes  only ;  *  when  and  where  apostates,  not  satis- 
fied with  forswearing  God  and  forsaking  tmth,  honor,  and  rectitnde, 
endeavor  insidionsly  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  Hebrew  youth  relig- 
ions and  moral  poison  ;  when  and  where  <fudaism — ^a  unit,  as  the  di- 
vine source  from  which  it  sprang  is  unity — a  unit  under  oppression, 
is  under  the  cegis  of  religious  liberty  split  into  fractional  parts ;  f  when 
and  where  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  sages  of  Israel  are  spoken 
of  with  the  sneer  of  contempt,  and  the  exemplary  lives  of  the  faithful 
and  conscientious  %  are  cited  as  evidences  of  fanaticism  and  mental 
darkness ;  lastly,  in  these  times  and  in  Christian  lands,  where  and 
whilst  in  the  enjoyment  of  protection,!  few  care  to*  cast  a  look  behind 
on  the  scenes  of  suffering  through  which  Israel  has  passed  for  the 
sake  of  their  union  and  in  the  cause  of  God,  the  question  ^^  What  is 
Judaism !"  may  not  be  out  of  season  or  out  of  place.  Let  me  make 
that  inquiry.     Let  me  endeavor,  not  to  answer  the  question,  but  to 

*  Ibere  nerer  has  been,  neyer  wiU  be,  beoanse  there  never  by  any  possibility  ean  be, 
one  single  sincere  convert  from  Judaism  to  what  is  called  Ohristianity,  nnleas  he  be  a 
person  of  nnsonnd  mind. 

t  Let  not  the  orthodox  deny  the  name  of  Israelites  to  the  **  reformed  "  Jews,  so  long 
as  the  latter  acknowledge  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  laws ;  they  can  conscientionsly 
join  ihem  in  the  confession^  ^M^tT*  PDfi^)  etc.,  aU  are  in  the  fnUest  sense  brethren ; 
though,  however  passionately  fond  of  music,  the  orthodox  detest  the  sight  and  sound 
of  the  organ  in  Jewish  places  of  worship,  and  though  appreciating  a  cool  head,  equally 
detest  the  spectacle  of  uncovejred  heads  in  a  place  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Israel's 
God. 

t  When  in  1492  the  Jews  were  banished  from  Spain,  some  of  the  exUes  embarked  for 
Fez  in  Morocco.  The  inhabitants  refused  to  admit  them,  lest  such  an  addition  to  the 
population  should  raise  the  price  of  provisions  which  had  already  begun  to  be  scarce. 
The  unhappy  exiles  were,  however,  furnished  with  tents,  which  they  erected  in  the 
open  fields.  They  had  no  other  food  but  roots  and  grass,  and  even  the  latter  was 
scarce,  owing  to  the  long-continued  drought.  Many  f  eU  victims  to  such  a  diet,  and 
were  left  unburied,  the  survivors  not  having  strength  sufficient  to  dig  a  grave.  *'  As  a 
proof,"  says  the  historian  (**  Shebeth  Jehudah  ")>  ''  ot  the  constancy  of  these  sufferers 
in  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  on  the  Sabbath  day  they  laid  themselves  flat  on  their  f aoes, 
and  bit  the  grass  with  their  teeth  like  cattle,  lest  by  cutting  or  tearing  it  out  with  their 
hands,  they  should  violate  the  Sabbath.**  Were  these  men  to  arise  and  visit  our  oitieB 
on  the  Sabbath,  how  they  would  stare  !  We  cannot  but  condemn  such  acts  of  fanati- 
cism, yet  they  prove  that,  under  persecution,  Israel  remained  a  unit ;  whenever  free  and 
unmolested,  it  split  into  religious  factions. 

§  The  weaker,  with  an  act  of  accusation  held  suspended  over  his  head  during  eighteen 
hundred  years  by  the  stronger,  however  innocent,  however  righteous  his  cause,  is  in 
reality  only  tolerated,  only  protected ;  the  more  powerful,  espcQiaUy  when  believing 
himself  in  the  right,  ean  at  any  time  withdraw  his  protection.  The  same  power  tiiat 
enacts  a  law  to-day,  can  abrogate  it  to-morrow.  Did  not  in  Spain  the  Church  make  iff 
cause  the  cause  of  Ck>d  ?  And  did  not  princes  and  people  bend  the  knee  and  obey  f 
And  now  there  is  Boumania. 
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State  my  views  on  the  subject — ^for  on  this  as  npon  that  of  Freema- 
sonry I  am  open  to  correction. 

Of  every  religion  that  has  ever  arisen,  those  who  professed  it  have 
sooner  or  later  split  into  sects.  Those  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
original  creed  claimed  the  title  of  orthodox ;  the  seceders  were  brand- 
ed by  them  as  schismatics  or  heretics,  and  the  latter  returned  the 
compliment  with  interest,  by  bestowing  upon  the  former  the  name 
of  corrupters.  Jews  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Thus  we  find 
them,  in  the  middle  ages  of  their  politically  independent  existence, 
divided  into  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Essenes,  etc. ;  at  a  later  date,  we 
have  the  Oabbalists,  Ghasidim,  Caraites,  etc.  After  their  dispersion, 
persecution,  as  it  always  does,  restored  union,  and  the  different  sects 
became  amalgamated  into  rabbinical  Jews,  which  remained  triumph- 
ant since  1176.  The  kernel,  the  soul  of  Judaism  remained  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation  and  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Prophets.  When 
persecution  ceased,  division  revived,  and  now  we  have  what  is  called 
orthodox,  and  what  is  called  reformed  Judaism.  We  will,  however, 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  Judaism  is;  or,  at  least,  what  is  its  spirit. 
It  may  perhaps  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  what  Judaism  is 
not. 

Theology  teaches  belief  to  be  both  a  duty  and  a  merit,  yet  common 
sense  will  tell  us  that  it  cannot  be  either  one  or  the  other,  simply  be- 
cause beliei  is  not  an  act  of  volition.  If  you  or  I  do  not  believe  in  ,the 
story  of  Mohammed's  celestial  trip,  or  in  Paul's  assertion  of  having 
been  "  caught  up  into  Paradise  "  (whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body  he  does  not  know)  ^^  and  heard  unspeakable  words  which  it  is 
not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter,"*  it  is  because  we  cannot  believe  either 
Paul  or  Mohammed,  equally  truthful  no  doubt  I  Should  you  or  I 
violate  a  duty,  the  performance  of  which  is  beyond  our  control  ? 
Why  should  it  be  considered  a  sin  in  a  rational  being  to  believe  in 
the  story  of  Leda  and  the  cunning  Jupiter  metamorphosed  into  a 
swan ;  and  a  duty  to  believe  in  that  of  Mary  and  the  handsome  and 
seductive  angel  Gabriel  metamorphosed  into  a  spirit?  Yet  for 
treating  all  such  absurd  tales  with  the  contempt  they  deserve,  the 
devout  Moslem  curses  you  and  me  for  unbelieving  dogs,  and  the 
devout  Christian  will  make  you  and  me  believe  that  we  are  blind, 
''  willfully  "  (I)  blind. 

In  what  passage  of  the  Mosaic  or  the  prophetic  writings  is  the 
absurdity  to  be  found  of  commandinff  belief  in  any  of  the  marvelous 

«  2  Oorinth*  m.  4. 
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or  miraculouB,  or  even  in  the  purely  historical  parts  of  their  writings? 
In  not  one.  If  I  beUeve  the  relation  of  the  historian  or  the  predic- 
tion of  the  prophet,  I  do  so  beeanse  I  trust  in  the  veracity  of  the  one 
and  the  far-sightedness  of  the  other ;  when,  however,  my  reason  revolts 
at  the  recital  of  things  which  are  or  appear  to  me  incredible  or  impos- 
sible, I  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  my  unbelief.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  blame  or  condemn  me  for  disbelieving  that  water  can  be  changed 
into  wine ;  that  man  can  walk  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  that  the 
hunger  of  five  thousand  men  can  be  appeased  by  distributing  amongst 
them  a  dozen  sprats  and  half  a  score  of  potatoes?  Or  that  a  whole 
legion  of  devils  (whatever  such  animals  may  be)  can  inhabit  a  man'& 
body  aDd  play  at  hide  and  seek  with  a  regiment  of  pigs?  Or  that 
two  unborn  babes  should  dance  a  polka  when  their  respective  mothers 
meet  to  have  a  confidential  gossip  about  matters  that  should  be  care- 
fully concealed  from  jealous  or  justly  suspicious  husbands? 

Now,  Judaism  is  not  a  religion  founded  upon  belief  at  all.  Suppose 
I  did  not  believe  that  Jonah  passed  three  days  within  the  body  of  a 
fish;  that  Samson  caught  three  hundred  foxes  and  tied  their  tails 
together ;  that  Balaam's  ass  lectured  its  rider ;  that  Lot's  wife  was 
changed  into  a  pillar  of  salt  because  she  liked  to  have  a  look  at  a  city 
in  fiames ;  that  Elijah  ascended  bodily  and  alive  into  heaven  in  a 
chariot  of  fire,  drawn  by  horses  of  fire ;  that  Aaron's  staff  was  changed 
into  a  serpent  and  swallowed  all  its  fellow-serpents;  that  Elisha 
parted  the  water  of  a  river  with  his  cloak,  and  crossed  dryshod. 
Suppose  I  did  not  believe,  because  it  might  not  be  within  my  power 
to  believe,  in  interviews  and  conversations  between  cunning  serpents 
and  unsophisticated  country  girls ;  or  that,  with  a  very  highly  dis- 
tinguished and  not  less  popular  orthodox  Christian  minister,  I  believed 
that  the  story  of  the  garden  of  Eden  was  a  parable ;  suppose  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days ;  suppose  I  did 
not  believe  in  any  part  of  the  pre-Abrahamic  period  of  biblical  history 
at  all — can  I  help  it ;  and,  moreover,  am  I  not  an  Israelite  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  I  believe  that  at  the  command  of  Joshua 
the  sun  and  moon  were  arrested  in  their  coui'se— a  circumstance  that 
could  not  have  happened  witliout  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse and  producing  an  earthquake  that  would  have  shattered  the 
world  into  fragments,  and  which  therefore  never  did  happen,  although 
it  be  found  written  in  the  Bible.  Would  a  mere  belief  in  any  or 
even  in  all  such  marvels  be  accounted  a  merit?  And  again,  would 
a  belief  therein  constitute  me  an  Israelite  i     By  no  means.     Suppose 
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also  I  believed  all  that  is  recorded  in  Scripture  of  a  marvelous  cliar- 
acter,  but  at  the  same  time  disregarded  the  duties  of  humanity,  of 
philanthropy,  and  made  up  by  belief  for  the  lack  of  rectitude,  should 
I  be  an  Israelite  ?     Indeed  not ! 

Nor  is  Judaism  a  religion  based  upon  dogmas  or  doctrines ;  with 
one  single  exception — the  dogma  of  the  unipersonality  and  eternity  of 
the  Godhead.     Of  this  more  hereafter. 

Suppose  I  did  not — because  I  could  not — ^believe  that  a  body,  after 
being  consumed  by  worms,  or  eaten  by  the  fishes,  or  dissolved  into 
the  nourishing  particles  of  vegetable  life,  or  into  the  elements,  or  burnt 
to  ashes  by  cremation,  will,  after  thousands  of  millions  of  centuries, 
at  the  end  of  the  world — if  ever  it  come  to  an  end — ^be  restored  to  life 
Bnd  identity.  Suppose  I  disbelieve  entirely  this  dogma,*  which  is 
inferior  in  insanity  only  to  that  of  the  tripersonality  of  one  Godhead, 
the  miraculous  conception,  or  the  transformation  of  a  bit  of  baker's 
dough  into  the  Almighty  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  or  even  into 
the  body — ^muscles,  bones,  blood,  and  all — of  a  full-grown  man  who 
•died  two  thousand  years  ago— a  dogma  so  grossly  revolting  to  com- 
mon sense,  to  experience,  and  to  the  laws  of  nature,  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  credence  for  it,  it  was  necessary  to  invent  fabulous  stories 
of  men  actually  liaving  risen  from  the  grave.  Suppose  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, because  it  is  not  within  my  power  to  believe,  in  that  mon- 
strous theological  compound  of  folly,  injustice,  and  cruelty — ^the  dam- 
nation of  the  human  race,  because  a  young  woman  had  taken  a  bite 
of  an  apple,  and  which  dogma  has  served  as  a  foundation  for  the 
^stabUshment  of  another  not  less  foolish,  unjust,  and  cruel  scheme — 
that  of  the  redemption — suppose  I  believe  nothing  of  all  that,  pro- 
vided I  do  my  duty  toward  God  and  man,  acting  in  accordance  with 
and  in  obedience  to  God's  law,   am  I  not  still  an  Israelite  ?     Here 

*  A  vorthy  bishop  of  the  Anglioan  Ohuroh  recentlj  preached  a  sermon  against  crema- 
tion, on  the  gronnd  that  it  wonld  defeat  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  as  if  it  were  not 
4tf  great  a  miracle  to  restore  to  life  and  identity  a  person  who  was  buried  tens  of  oen« 
tmies  ago,  as  one  who  was  burnt  to  a  handfol  of  ashes  yesterday.  What,  I  wonld  ask 
the  pious  prelate,  is  to  become  of  his  Protestant  ancestors  that  were  actuaUy  burnt  to 
ashes.     Oan  they  never  rise  again  ? 

"The  Bey.  T.  A.  Goodwin,  a  Methodist  minister  of  Indianapolis,  is  charged  with 
heresy  in  maintaining  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  material  body  of  a  dead  man, 
and  that  the  second  coming  of  Ohrist  and  the  last  judgment  are  not  physical  eyents  to 
take  place  in  the  material  world,  but  spiritual  eyents.  lir.  Qoodwin  is  to  be  tried  by 
4he  Fourth  District  Oonference.  The  question  of  a  material  resurrection  has  long 
been  quietly  agitating  the  Methodist  Ghurc^the  great  majority  of  Methodists 
being  in  fayor  of  a  strictly  physical  rising  of  the  dead."    Of  course  they  are ! 
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we  perceive  at  once  the  immenBe  difference  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity. 

Archdeacon  Pailey  observes  that  Christianity  and  Judaism  have 
very  little  in  common  ;  that  the  two  religions  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  This  is  strictly  true  as  applied  to  popular  Chris- 
tianity, that  of  the  schools.  The  difference  is  pointed  out  in  a  striking 
manner  by  the  author  of  the  Gospel  of  "  John,"  who  distinctly  states 
that  "  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  that  grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ ;"  ergo,  neither  grace  nor  truth  came  by  Moses.  Here 
is  an  absolute  contrariety  of  chai*acter.  Again,  among  many  other 
things  asserted  by  the  same  writer  to  have  been  said  by  Jesus,  and 
which  most  probably  he  never  did  say,  are  the  following  :  "  All  that 
ever  came  before  me  have  been  thieves  and  murderers."  (John  x.  8, 
Luther's  translation.)  The  difference  between  the  two  religions 
appears  conspicuously  when  faith  or  belief  and  duty  are  in  question* 
Judaism,  as  has  been  shovni,  is  not  founded  on  belief  in  dogmas  at 
all,  but  upon  duty ;  Christianity — ^the  Christianity  of  the  churches — 
makes  belief  not  only  its  foundation,  but  its  all  in  all.  For  though 
they  most  heartily  damn  and  condemn  one  another,  the  churches  all 
agree  in  making  belief  in  the  absurd,  the  impossible,  the  false — ^in 
making  such  belief  the  alpha  and  omega  of  duty  and  merit,  the  only 
means  of  what  they  call  ^^  salvation,"  whatever  that  may  be.  Hear 
what  evangelical  Christianity  teaches. 

Mr.  Bpurgeon  recently  addressed  his  congregation  in  these  words  ? 
"  O  sirs  1  Believe  me  !  Could  you  roll  all  sins  into  one ;  could  you 
take  murder  and  blasphemy  and  lust,  adultery,  and  fornication,  and 
everything  that  is  vile,  and  unite  them  all  into  one  vast  globe  of  black 
corruption,  they  would  not  equal  even  then  the  sin  of  unbelief.  This 
is  the  monarch  sin,  the  quintessence  of  guilt,  the  mixture  of  the  venom 
of  all  crime,  the  dregs  of  the  wine  of  Gomorrah ;  it  is  the  A  1  Wn, 
the  mastei*piece  of  Satan,  the  chief  work  of  the  devil." 

This  is  a  quotation  from  a  sermon,  not  preached  in  the  dark  ages^ 
but  from  one  preached  but  yesterday.  They  are  not  the  words  of  the 
indulgence-peddler  Texel,  but  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  most 
popular  orthodox  Protestant  preachers  in  London ;  not  the  teadiings 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  alone — ^the  Church  condemned  by  orthodox 
Protestantism  as  ^^a  system  engendered  in  hell,  and  vomited  forth 
upon  earth  by  Satan,  to  become  the  bane  and  curse  of  mankind."* 

*  The  very  words  prononnoed  from  f^  pulpit,  mihiD  m j  hearing,  by  a  very  eminent 
evangelioal  miniflter  of  the  Ohnroh  of  England. 


^ 
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They  are  the  teachings  of  that  very  Protestantism ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  orthodox  Protestant  "evangelical,"  as 
well  as  Boman  Catholic  Christianity. 

Happily  the  teachings  of  the  churches  are  confined  to  not  above 
one-fourth  of  the  human  race ;  but  for  this,  and  the  vastly  spreading 
unbelief  going  hand  in  hand  with  civilization,  this  world  would  long 
since  have  been  changed  into  a  pandemonium. 

Judaism  is  not  a  religion  founded  upon  inspiration.  The  truthful 
historian  needs  it  not,  because  inspiration  cannot  render  truth  more 
true.  To  the  untruthful  historian,  inspiration  is  useless,  for  it  can 
neither  change  fiction  into  fact,  nor  folly  into  wisdom.  Inspiration 
is  a  plea  and  a  plaster  for  the  incredible.  Not  one  of  the  historians, 
either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  lays  claims  to  inspiration.  It 
has  been  claimed  for  them,  but  not  by  them. 

What  then  is  Judaism  ? 

Judaism  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  acknowledgment  of  one 
nnipersonal,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  beneficent  eternal  Creator, 
Preserver  and  Disposer  of  all ;  the  Jehovah  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
coupled  with  the  obedience  to  and  observance  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  such 
obedience  being  founded  upon  their  divine  origin.  It  teaches  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  and  requires  the  Israelite 
to  do  as  he  wishes  to  be  done  unto. 

The  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  founded  upon  its  divine  origin 
and  authority,  is  inseparable  from  Judaism.  Indeed  it  is  an  integral 
part  thereof.  If  you  throw  this  aside,  Judaism  resolves  itself  into 
Deism,  the  laws  become  mere  political  and  social  institutes  which  you 
may  observe  or  neglect  or  reject,  as  you  either  approve  or  disapprove 
of  them ;  or  as  they  either  promote  or  interfere  with  your  interests, 
your  inclinations,  or  convenience ;  and  the  divine  legislator  is 
reduced  to  the  level  of  Solon  or  Mohammed. 

A  belief  in  the  divine  unity,  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  laws, 
in  the  obligatory  character  of  these  laws,  does  not,  however,  imply  a 
belief  in  the  marvelously  historical,  which  does  not  form  part  and  par- 
cel of  Judaism,  however  true,  and  however  sincere  the  Israelite's  belief 
in  its  truth  may  be.  The  orthodox  Jews  believe  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  Scripture  record ;  that  the  Mosaic  laws  were  literally  com* 
municated,  dictated  to  Moses ;  that  the  decalogue  was  ^*  written 
with  the  finger  of  God ;"  that  Moses  received  the  laws  from  Qt)d ; 
that  he  did  speak  to  and  was  spoken  to  by  God  ;  that  all  this  state- 
ment is  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense ;  that  there  is  no  equivoca- 
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tion  aboat  it ;  that  it  requires  no  explanation,  no  interpretation,  no 
comment.  Now  this  biblical  statement  is  either  true  or  false.  If 
true,  it  should  be  admitted  by  the  so-called  reformed  Jews  as  it  is  by 
the  so-called  orthodox.  If  false,  and  as  such  denied,  let  it  be  denied 
openly  and  in  a  straightforward  manner;  and  let  the  belief  be 
expressed  that  Moses  acted  in  the  manner  other  legislators — for 
instance,  Numa — ^acted ;  that  is  to  say,  that  ho  pretended  to  have 
received  the  laws  which  he  gave  to  his  people,  from  God,  in  order 
to  insure  their  veneration  for  them  and  their  observance.  The 
reformed,  without  directly  denying  their  belief  in  the  account  a«  given, 
in  the  Pentateuch,  assert  tliat  Moses  received  his  laws  by  inspiration 
— ^in  a  sort  of  trance  or  ecstasy.  I  cannot  attach  any  other  meaning 
to  the  following  passages  in  the  "l^DTi  ii "  of  the  learned,  upright,  and 
highly  to  be  honored  Dr.  Einhorn. 

"  Moses  .  .  .  vernahm  Gottes  Wort  in  so  klarer  Bede,  dass  des- 
sen  Inhalt  sofort  lebendig  im  Bilde  vor  seinen  Augen  stand.  Seine 
Offenbarungen  wurden  auf  der  lichten  Hohe  des  Geistes  empfangen 
und  nahmen  erst  von  hier  aus  den  Weg,  ergreifend,  zundend  und  ge- 
staltend  in  das  Gebiet  der  Sinnlichkeit "  (p.  15). 

There  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
account  as  given  in  Sci'iptm*e.  The  mind  that  can  admit  such  an 
ecstatic  state  might,  I  tliink,  as  readily  admit  the  fact  of  the  direct 
literal,  not  indirect  or  figurative  delivery  of  the  laws  by  God  to 
Moses. 

Whether  the  orthodox  or  reformed  believer  be  in  error,  is  what  I 
have  neither  the  right  nor  the  wish  to  decide;  nor  would  it,  I  think, 
be  becoming  in  me  even  to  obtrude  my  own  humble  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Judaism  is  a  religion  of  duty.  It  is  founded  upon  law,  posi- 
tive, imperative,  direct,  clear,  intelligible,  and  admitted  by  aU  pro- 
fessed believers  in  revelation — whatever  be  the  religion  they  profesB 
— to  be  of  divine  origin.  "  This  thou  shalt  do  /"  "  that  thou  ihalt 
not  doj^  is  the  explicit  language  employed  by  the  legislator. 

In  the  Mosaic  dispensation  there  is  nothing  ^^  spiritual,"  nothing 
doctrinal,  nothing  dogmatic.  Ko  claim  is  set  up  for  inspiration ;  no 
belief  is  demandedinbehalf  of  even  the  simply,  purely  historical  parts 
of  the  Mosaic  writing.  The  author  of  the  Pentateuch  was  too  wise 
and  too  just  to  demand  what  has  been  shown  elsewhere  not  to  be  with- 
in the  power  of  the  human  intellect  to  grant  at  will.  The  laws  of 
Moses  are  all  political  and  civil  institutes,  not  even  excepting  the  na- 
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tional  festivals  and  the  sacrificial  enactments.  The  latter  were  probably 
instituted  not  merely  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  anti- 
quity, but,  as  appears  from  the  peculiar  provisions  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  animals  offered  as  victims  for  sacrifice,  etc.,  with  a  view  to 
encourage  agriculture.  The  laws  may  be  classified  under  four  heads : 
laws  of  health,  morality,  of  humanity,  and  of  general  and  municipal 
government.  The  laws  of  the  decalogue  were  within  the  same  cate- 
gory, with  the  exception  of  that  prohibiting  idolatry  or  polytheism,  and 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  The  laws  of  the  decalogue  were  estab- 
lished among  the  Egyptians,  and  had  been  so  for  centuries,  as  appears 
from  the  history  of  Joseph.  Even  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  had 
a  political  object.  The  form  of  government  established  by  Moses, 
though  a  theocracy  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  politically  demo- 
cratic, or  at  least  republican,*  or  intended  to  be  such  in  future.  Now 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  contingencies  must  arise, 
and  that  almost  constantly,  as  they  do  in  all  large  communities,  in 
which  the  laws,  as  we  find  them,  have  not  provided,  and  cannot  always 
provide.  The  Jewish  republic  was  small,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  met  from  time^  to  time,  and  were  expected 
and  indeed  required  to  do  so,  in  order  to  consult  on  their  common 
interests.  For  this  purpose,  one  day  in  seven  was  to  be  set  aside.  On 
that  day  they  were  to  meet  and  fraternize  by  taking  their  meals  in 
common.f  Hence  the  prohibition  to  kindle  fire  in  their  habitations. 
That  such  must  have  been  the  legislator's  object  in  instituting  the 
Sabbath  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  whole  character  of  his 
legislation.  He  whose  laws  are  all  utilitarian,  cannot  have  required 
the  people  to  waste  in  absolute  idleness  one  day  in  every  seven.  But 
there  is  presumptive  evidence  in  support  of  the  correctness  of  this 
view  of  the  subject.  We  find  that  a  man  was  sentenced  to  be  stoned 
to  death  by  the  whole  congregation,  for  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sab- 
bath. No  one  can  deny  that,  prima  facie^  for  such  an  offense  the  pun- 
ishment was  excessively  severe — ^nay,  it  was  cruel.  But  if  we  consider 
that  that  man  cared  so  little  for  the  interest  of  the  common  weal  as 
to  absent  liimself  from  the  assembly,  and  even  considered  his  trifiing 
private  interest— of  obtaining  a  few  sticks — superior  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  state,  the  severity  of  the  punishment  will  be  accounted 

*  It  is  not  neoeasary  to  point  oat  the  difference  between  a  republic  and  a  demooraoj  ; 
the  former  IB  not  necessarily  a  democracy.  Genoa,  Venice,  Holland,  etc.,  were  repub- 
lics, but  not  democracies. 

t  So  did  the  ancient  Spartans. 
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for.     He  was  a  worthless  citizen,  and  such  citizenB  the  common- 
wealth had  better  do  without.* 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  all  ancient  religions  were 
state  religions ;  the  Mosaic  is,  however,  the  only  exception. 

A  state  religion  is  that  which  denies  to  persons  not  professing  a 
particular  religion,  the  rights  to  which  those  who  profess  this  partic- 
ular religion  are  declared  by  law  to  be  entitled.  England,  for  instance, 
denied  such  rights  to  the  Catholics,  the  Jews,  and  even  to  Trini- 
tarian Protestant  dissenters.  In  all  Catholic  countries,  those  who 
were  not  Catholics  had  no  rights  whatever;  their  presence  was  barely 
tolerated.  In  some  they  were  not  even  permitted  to  sojourn,  or  so 
much  as  to  make  their  appearance.  The  Mosaic  law,  on  the  contrary, 
confers  on  the  non-Israelite  equal  rights  with  the  Israelite. 

Judaism  is  a  religion  based  upon  morality. 

What  says  the  moralist  and  patriot  Micah  ?  What  does  the  Lord 
thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  t  He  wants  none  of  your  atonements,  none  of 
your  heifers  and  lambs  and  turtle  doves,  none  of  your  bloody  sacri- 
fices, none  of  the  smoke  and  smell  of  burning  grease  upon  your  altars. 
Do  your  duty,  says  the  God  of  justice,  and  fear  not,  I  am  with  you. 

Judaism  is  a  religion  founded  upon  equity  and  upon  humanity. 
^^  Thou  shalt  make  no  distinction  between  thy  brother  Israelite  and 
the  stranger  that  dwelleth  within  thy  gates ;  thou  shalt  not  oppress 
him,  but  shalt  have  one  law  for  all  alike,  and  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

This  is  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  and  the  following 
is  the  language  of  the  Jewish  conmientator,  in  the  Talmud. 

Thy  neighbor  is  he  who  is  of  the  same  nature  as  thyself,  for  all 
men  are  created  alike ;  all  in  the  image  of  God.  All  are  children  of 
the  same  great  and  good  Father.  "  The  pious  of  all  creeds  have  a 
share  in  the  future  world." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewin,  in  his  work  entitled  "  What  is  Judaism  ?"  ob- 
serves that  ^^the  doctrine  that  belief  in  one  particular  religion  is  essen- 
tial to  salvation  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Judaism.  If  therefore  so 
much  freedom  of  thought  is  ceded  to  our  neighbors,  and  the  grand, 
leading  idea  of  Judaism  is  the  universal  recognition  of  God  and  of 
the  moral  law,  it  surely  follows  that  in  the  mission  of  our  race  there 
can  be  no  exclusiveness." 

*  This  may  have  done  very  weU  in  those  times,  bat  would  not  do  so  weU  nowadays. 
If  all  worthless  citizens  were  stoned  to  death,  how  populations  would  be  thinned  ! 
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Jndaism  is  a  religion  based  upon  wisdom  and  knowledge.  ^^  Happy 
is  the  man,"  says  Solomon,  ^^  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man 
that  gathereth  understanding  and  knowledge;  for  then  he  shall 
understand  righteousness  and  judgment  and  equity."  How  ti*ue  I 
How  strong  the  evidence  of  this  truth  furnished  by  history  1  How 
overwhelming  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  fact,  that  wherever  and 
whenever  knowledge  and  understanding  are  despised  and  condemned 
as  sources  of  unbelief,  infidelity,  and  all  evils ;  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment and  equity  are  trampled  under  foot,  and  inhumanity,  injustice, 
cruelty,  and  folly  are  made  duties. 

Freemasonry  forbids  to  judge  men  by  the  nature  of  their  belief, 

but  measures  them  by  moral  and  social  standards ;  and  thus,  what 

Freemasonry  inculcates,  Judaism  commands.     Hence  Freemasonry 

harmonizes  with  Judaism.    Does  it  also  harmonize  with  Christianity  t 

This  will  form  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  my  next  paper. 

(To  be  eantinued,) 


THE  LESSONS  OF  THE,  CEMETERY. 

An  Addbbss  delivebeo  by  thb  Editob  at  tab  Conseobation  of  the 
BuBiAL  Gbound  of  Standabd  Lodge  No.  30,  I.  O.  F.  S.  of  L, 
on  Sunday,  Novembbb  15th,  1874. 

Bbsthben:  We  have  performed  a  very  solemn  and  important 
work.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  deemed  an  especial  duty 
of  Israelites  to  provide  suitable  burial  for  the  dead,  and  to  consecrate 
as  hallowed  ground  the  cemeteries  wherein  our  departed  brethren  and 
sisters  sleep  in  peace.  Hence  these  sacred  spots  have  assumed  the 
importance  of  Banctnariee,  and  have  always  been  regarded  with  feel- 
ings  of  deep  respect,  if  not  indeed  of  actual  veneration.  In  accord- 
ance, therefore,  with  the  custom  of  our  fathers,  we,  the  members  of 
Standard  Lodge,  have  this  day  dedicated  the  ground  which  is  hence- 
forth to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of  those  cherished  and  beloved 
ones  whom  God  may  summon  from  our  communion. 

What  holy  thoughts  should  fill  our  minds  as  we  contemplate  this 
last  resting-place  of  ourselves  and  our  kindred  I  Here  will  we  be 
gathered  sooner  or  later;  here  will  we  repose  in  the  dust  together, 
where  there  is  no  difference  of  persons,  and  where  all  worldly  distinc- 
tions are  of  no  avail.  Death  comes  to  one  and  all  alike,  and  to  that 
great  leveler  of  man's  pride  must  we  eventually  pay  homage.     It 
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matters  little  by  what  artificial  devices  we  raise  barriers  between  our- 
selves and  our  fellow-men,  for  they  serve  us  no  further  than  the 
grave.  There  all  the  pomp  and  show  and  vanity  of  life  must  end, 
and  perfect  equality  prevail.  Oh  1  if  we  could  only  have  this  reflec- 
tion ever  with  us,  how  much  happier  and  better  would  we  be ;  how 
much  more  brotherly  love  would  there  be  in  the  world ! 

On  occasions  like  the  present,  however,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  • 
jof  our  true  condition,  for  as  we  stand  here  to-day,  we  are  made  sensi- 
ble not  only  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  our  earthly  existence,  but  of 
those  great  duties  incumbent  upon  us  as  members  of  ihe  human  race, 
as  children  of  the  One  Eternal  Father.  The  sight  of  the  burial  ground 
is  an  appeal  to  our  hearts  which  is  far  more  eloquent  and  touching 
than  words  can  express ;  for  it  teaches  us  that  life  and  decay  are  so 
inseparably  connected,  so  closely  linked  together,  that  though  we  may 
all  be  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  happiness,  yet  day  by  day 
our  end  draws  nigh  and  our  graves  are  ready  to  receive  us.  It  bids 
us,  therefore,  take  heed  of  the  fleeting  hours  which,  when  once  gone, 
are  gone  forever.  It  tells  us  that  with  every  setting  sun  another  day 
from  our  limited  career  has' passed,  never  more  to  return.  It  wains 
us  to  use  well  every  precious  moment  of  time  which  God  gives  us,  to 
labor  for  the  improvement  of  our  minds  and  hearts,  for  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow-creatures  no  less  than  for  our  own,  and  thus,  by  striving 
to  make  a  heaven  on  earth,  qualify  ourselves  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
blessed  state  which  awaits  us  in  eternity. 

To  the  majority  of  persons  the  contemplation  of  death  is  so  unplea- 
sant and  fearful  a  subject  that  they  either  do  not  think  of  it  at  all,  or 
if  they  do,  think  of  it  only  as  something  very  awful  and  cruel.  Thus 
it  is  that  many  have  a  false  estimate  of  life,  and  often  mistake  the 
shadow  for  the  substance.  Many,  heedless  of  the  swift  wing  of  time, 
and  never  pausing  in  their  headlong  course  to  look  at  the  hour-glass 
of  their  lives,  run  through  their  allotted  years  with  no  other  thought 
save  the  enjojrment  of  the  present  moment.  With  what  willful  profli- 
gacy do  those  spendthrifts  squander  their  patrimony  of  time  without 
once  giving  heed  to  the  real  object  for  which  they  were  created. 
Judging  from  their  actions,  it  would  seem  as  though  they  intentionally 
ran  the  race  of  life  blindfolded,  and  with  as  little  regard  for  the 
value  of  time  as  if  it  were  a  commodity  so  easily  obtained  at  will  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  consideration.  This  recklessness  is  due,  not  so 
much  to  their  greedy  love  of  pleasure  as  to  their  lack  of  moral  courage 
to  think  seriously  of  death  or  to  understand  the  true  mission  of  that 
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grim  meBsenger  of  God.  To  them  death  is  cruel,  hard,  Btem,  pitiless, 
relentless;  it  is  an  avenger,  a  foe  which  has  to  be  dreaded  and 
shnnned.  Hence  they  fear  even  to  think  of  it,  lest  the  thought  should 
invite  the  reality.  Thus  when  at  length  it  does  arrive,  it  finds  its 
victims  unprepared  for  that  mysterious  jouraey  to  which  it  impera- 
tively calls  them. 

O  brethren !  let  ns  not  be^  of  this  class,  but  rather  let  us  strive  to 
give  additional  solemnity  to  our  act  to-day,  by  taking  away  with  us 
from  this  place  such  conception  of  death  as  will  give  us  a  holier  and 
better  conception  of  life.  To  the  faithful  Israelite  who  is  guided  by 
the  light  of  religion  and  love,  death  is  stripped  of  its  horrors  ;  for  to 
him  all  is  good  and  perfect  and  beautiful  in  nature,  and  he  sees  in 
death  not  the  grim  skeleton,  but  the  merciful  messenger  of  God  sent 
to  conduct  him  through  the  glorious  gates  of  immortality  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  righteous.  Depend  upon  it,  this  is  the  correct  idea, 
and  if  we  would  appreciate  and  enjoy  life,  we  must  recognize  death, 
not  as  the  end  of  life,  but  as  the  commencement,  as  that  state  of  tran- 
sition which  is  necessary  for  our  perfectibility  and  for  the  return  of 
our  souls  into  the  presence  of  the  great  Father  of  all,  where  life  and 
bliss  are  everlasting. 

This  belief  in  a  future  existence  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Judaism,  and  seems  indeed  to  be  implanted  into  our  hearts  by  God 
Himself  as  a  solace  and  comfort  for  all  our  earthly  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. It  was  not  necessary  for  the  Bible  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  immortality  or  to  insist  upon  it  as  an  article  of  faith.  Long 
before  the  Bible  was  written,  it  was  firmly  established  and  became 
one  of  the  strongest  of  intuitive  convictions.  Our  entire  conception 
of  God  and  his  attributes  would  be  irrational,  did  not  this  belief  pervade 
our  whole  system  of  religious  thought.  In  all  ages  have  we,  Jews, 
cherished  this  sublime  idea,  and  though  unfortunately  the  material- 
istic tendencies  of  the  present  day  have,  in  this  respect  as  in  others, 
clouded  the  minds  of  some  of  the  world's  brightest  thinkers,  yet  we 
may  safely  assume  that  among  Jews  it  will  ever  remain  the  mainspring 
of  our  fondest,  noblest,  and  holiest  aspirations.  Our  own  conscious- 
ness proclaims  its  truth ;  the  voice  of  our  own  hearts,  stronger  and 
more  forcible  than  written  or  spoken  words,  is  the  best  and  most  con- 
vincing revelation  we  can  have  of  the  soul's  eternity.  Who  is  there 
here  among  us  that  has  lost  some  near  and  dear  relative  or  beloved 
friend,  who  has  not  felt  within  his  breast  the  moral  certainty  of  again 
meeting  the  departed  one  in  another  state  of  existence,  where  cares 
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and  grie&  are  forerer  hufihed?  Who  has  not  felt  that  indescribable 
longing  to  be  in  communion  again  with  those  loved  ones  whom  death 
has  taken  from  us !  And  is  not  this  constant  yearning  of  the  soul 
the  best  proof  of  its  own  immortality  ?  Is  not  this  earnest  hope  of  a 
hereafter  the  strongest  evidence  that  there  is  an  eternal  future? 
Do  not,  then,  regard  this  act  of  ours  to-day  as  a  very  sad  or  melan- 
choly one.  We  but  perform  our  duty  to  the  living  when  we  provide 
for  them  a  fit  place  wherein  their  material  bodies  are  to  be  deposited 
after  their  heavenly  spirits  have  joined  the  Father  Spirit  of  all.  The 
burial  ground  is  in  reality  not  such  an  awful  place.  It  may  indeed 
invite  serious  thoughts,  but  not  necessarily  sorrowful  ones,  for  it  is 
but  the  boundary  line  between  time  and  eternity;  between  this  world 
of  unceasing  care,  anxiety,  trouble,  and  grief,  and  that  glorious  world 
of  joy  and  peace  and  everlasting  beatitude. 

Be  guarded,  however,  lest  this  rational  belief  in  the  inmiortalily  of 
the  soul  should  lead  you  so  far  into  the  realms  of  fancy  as  to  make 
you  oblivious  to  the  claims  which  this  world  has  upon  you.  Though 
I  would  impress  upon  you  the  brevity  of  life  and  the  inferiority  of 
this  existence  in  comparison  with  that  which  comes  afterward,  yet  I 
would  not  have  you  think  lightly  of  this  world,  or  of  our  great  mis- 
sion while  here  on  earth.  "  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest ;"  it  is  a  thing 
of  action,  a  most  sacred  possession  which  must  never  be  held  in  mean 
estimation.  We  are  placed  in  this  world  for  grand  and  noble  purposes, 
and  on  ourselves  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  nature  of  our  sojourn 
here.  The  formation  of  our  happiness  or  misery  is  mainly  in  our  own 
keeping,  for  in  the  metaphysical  as  in  the  physical  world  cause  pre- 
cedes effect  and  effect  follows  cause  with  as  certain  regularity  as  the 
night  succeeds  the  day.  Life,  therefore,  must  not  be  spent  as  some 
visionaries  would  have  us  spend  it,  in  constantly  dreaming  of  a  future 
state  and  calculating  the  chances  of  reward  or  punishment  which  may 
await  us  at  the  end.  Such  is  not  the  teaching  of  Judaism.  Of  tho 
future  we  know  actually  nothing ;  it  is  at  best  only  speculation,  hope, 
belief,  faith,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  but  nothing  more ;  whereas 
the  present  is  ours  and  this  alone  is  ours.  Let  us  miss  this  and  we 
miss  all. 

When  I  hear  men  profess  a  supreme  indifference  for  life  and  yet 
rave  about  a  heaven  which  is  to  be  visible  only  after  death,  I  con- 
clude that  these  are  the  very  ones  who  have  never  done  anything  to 
improve  either  their  own  condition  or  that  of  their  fellows.  When  I 
hear  theologians  and  doctrinarians  discourse  on  the  future  world  and 
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tell  their  infatuated  followers,  in  minute  detail,  all  that  is  there  seen, 
felt,  and  enjoyed,  with  as  much  positiveness  and  assurance  as  if  they 
had  taken  a  special  excursion  to  heaven  and  had  graciously  come 
back  to  earth  for  the  purely  philanthropic  purpose  of  giving  us  free 
passes  to  that  delightfol  region,  I  pity  both  the  talkers  and  the  listen- 
ers, and  think  to  myself  how  much  better  would  these  visionaries  be 
employed,  if  instead  of  straining  every  nerve  to  get  people  into  a 
heaven  when  they  are  dead  and  gone,  they  would  labor  to  make  of 
this  world  a  place  worthy  of  being  called  heaven  !  Here  is  our  field, 
brethren,  here  is  our  garden  which  has  to  be  tilled,  to  be  made  into  a 
paradise  fit  for  the  habitation  of  beings  formed  "  in  the  image  of 
God."  Enough  for  us  if  we  do  well  our  part  while  on  earth  ;  for  the 
rest  we  can  wait.  Enough  that  we  have  the  ardent  hope,  the  unshaken 
belief  in  lEt  future  state.  This  is  all  that  religion  can  ask,  does  ask  of 
us  on  a  subject  of  which  we  can  never  possess  any  other  knowledge 
save  that  which  springs  from  intuitive  conviction  or  deductive  reason- 
ing. But  not  so  is  it  with  this  world.  We  know  we  are  here,  we 
know  we  shall  remain  here  so  long  as  our  corporeal  attributes  endure. 
Hence  Judaism  emphatically  teaches  that  man's  life  on  earth  must  be 
so  practically  employed  as  to  conduce  as  far  as  possible  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  happiness.  Therefore  Judaism  inculcates  tlie 
necessity  of  work — active,  earnest,  thoughtful  work.  Whatever  is  to 
be  done  in  the  world  for  the  development  of  knowledge,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  virtue,  for  the  diffusion  of  truth,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  human  race,  becomes  a  most  sacred  duty  which  Judaism  demands 
from  its  followers. 

Let  us,  then,  brethren  of  Standard  Lodge,  see  in  this  solenm  act  of 
ours  to-day  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  we  can  have  to  lead  a  life 
of  honorable  usefulness  in  the  respective  spheres  in  which  we  move. 
There  is  no  person,  however  poor  his  lot,  however  humble  his  condi- 
tion, that  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  some  good,  to  benefit  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  the 
wrhole  by  incareasing  the  happiness  of  the  few.  Each  man  is,  as  it 
were,  the  centre  of  a  little  world  over  which  he  exercises  no  small 
amount  of  influence.  Let  us  therefore  be  careful  that  that  influence 
shall  always  be  a  pure  and  holy  one,  and  thus,  by  the  bright  example 
of  our  lives  and  deeds,  show  to  others  the  efficacy  and  sublime  beauty 
of  the  sacred  reh'gion  we  profess.  As  members  of  the  Jewish  race, 
we  owe  it  to  mankind,  to  our  faith,  and  to  ourselves,  to  be  ever  fore- 
most in  good  works,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  our  noble  mission  as  the 
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standard-bearers  of  God's  eternal  law  of  truth  and  love.  Jndaism  is 
not  a  mere  theoretical  religion ;  it  is  an  active  principle,  a  practical 
religion  which  holds  that  the  performance  of  good  deeds  is  far  more 
pleasant  in  the  sight  of  God  than  all  our  professions  of  belief,  how- 
ever numerous  they  may  be. 

But  especially  on  you,  brethren  of  the  Order  of  Free  Sons  of  Israel, 
is  it  incumbent  to  practice  those  ethical  precepts  so  strongly 
inculcated  by  our  religion,  to  labor  honestly  and  diligently  in  the 
path  of  virtue  and  rectitude,  and  to  devote  your  entire  lives  to  the 
service  of  God,  by  using  your  best  endeavors  for  the  advancement  of 
eveiy  cause  which  tends  to  benefit  humanity  and  bring  God's  children 
nearer  to  the  Universal  Father.  In  this  way  only  will  you  elevate 
the  name  of  Israel  and  make  it  respected.  I  claim  for  our  Order  that 
it  is  something  more  than  a  social  club  or  a  benefit  society.  The 
personal  advantages  we  may  derive  from  it  are  only  incidental;  its 
foundation  is  Judaism  pure  and  simple.  Its  primary  object  is  to 
foster  the  holy  love  for  our  mission  which  every  Jew  should  have, 
and  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  brotherhood  between  us,  not  for  any 
narrow-minded  or  selfish  purpose,  but  to  unite  us  so  firmly  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  work  together  better  and  with  greater  zeal  for  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures.  To  be  a  true  Free  Son 
of  Israel,  is  to  be  free  from  every  vice ;  free  from  every  immorality^ 
free  from  every  prejudice,  free  from  every  xmworthy  thought.  It  is 
to  be  free  in  our  sentiments,  in  our  charity,  in  all  the  nobler  impulses 
of  the  human  heart.  Do  you  then,  members  of  the  Standard  Lodge, 
strive  to  set  a  worthy  example  to  the  Order ;  be  yours  the  task  of 
unfurling  our  banner  and  bearing  it  boldly  onward,  never  permitting 
it  to  be  sullied  by  a  single  stain.  Then  indeed  will  you  have  conse- 
crated yourselves,  and  then  indeed  will  you  never  fear  the  approach 
of  that  herald  which  is  to  summon  you  to  meet  your  God,  and  receive 
the  just  reward  of  well-spent  lives.  "^ 

And  now,  brethren,  let  us  leave  this  place  and  go  forth  into  the 
busy  world  determined  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  bravely.  Let  us  go 
forth  with  the  conviction  that  though  life  is  short,  we  can  yet  employ 
it  BO  profitably  as  not  alone  to  make  it  a  possession  worth  having,  but 
also  to  make  it  the  means  of  preparing  ourselves  for  that  other  life 
which  awaits  us  when  the  spirit,  free  and  unfettered,  soars  upward  to 
the  Foimtain  Spirit  whence  it  emanated. 

May  the  blessing  of  God  dwell  with  us  in  this  hour,  may  it  accom- 
pany us  hence,  and  endure  with  us  forever.  Amen ! 


THE  VALE  OF  CEDARS;  OR,  THE  MARTYR. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

**  She  elasped  her  hands ! — the  strife 
Of  love — ^faith — fear,  and  the  vain  dream  of  life, 
Within  her  woman-heart  bo  deeply  wrought — 
It  seemed  as  if  a  reed,  so  alight  and  weak, 
Mtutf  in  the  rending  storm,  not  qtdyer  only — ^break!'* 

Mbb.  Heuaks. 

IfiABELiiA's  expressive  countenance  was  grave  and  calm ;  but  it  wM 
impossible  to  donbt  the  firmness  of  her  purpose,  though  what  that  pur- 
pose might  be,  Marie  had  no  power  to  read.  She  stood  leaning  against 
the  back  of  one  of  the  ponderous  chairs;  her  head  bent  down,  and  her 
heart  so  loudly  and  thickly  throbbing  that  it  choked  her  veiy  breath. 
^^  We  have  summoned  thee  hither,  Marie,"  the  queen  said  at  length 
gravely,  but  not  severely,  ^Ho  hear  from  thine  own  lips  the  decision 
which  Father  Denis  has  reported  to  us ;  but  which,  indeed,  we  cau 
scarcely  credit.  Wert  thou  other  than  thou  art-— one  whose  heavy 
trials  and  lovable  qualities  have  bound  thee  to  us  with  more  than  com- 
mon love — ^wo  should  have  delivered  thee  over  at  once  to  the  judg- 
ment of  our  holy  fathers,  and  interfered  with  their  sentence  no  farther. 
We  are  exposing  ourselves  to  priestly  censure  even  for  the  forbearance 
already  shown ;  but  we  will  dare  oven  that,  to  win  thee  from  thine 
accursed  creed,  and  give  thee  peace  and  comfort.  Marie,  canst  thou 
share  the  ingratitude — ^the  obstinacy — of  thy  benighted  race,  that 
even  with  thee  we  must  deal  harshly?  Compel  me  not  to  a  measure 
from  which  my  whole  heart  revolts.  Do  not  let  me  feel  that  the 
charge  against  thy  people  is  true,  without  even  one  exception,  and 
that  kindness  shown  to  them,  is  unvalued  as  unfelt." 

A  convulsive  sob  was  the  sole  reply.  Mario's  face  was  buried  in 
her  hands ;  but  the  tears  were  streaming  through  her  slender  fingers, 
and  her  slight  figure  shook  with  the  paroxysm. 

^^  Kay,  Marie,  we  ask  not  tears.  We  demand  the  proof  of  grateful 
affection  on  thy  part ;  not  its  weak  display.  And  what  is  that  proof  t 
The  acceptance  of  a  faith  without  which  there  can  be  no  security  in 
this  life,  nor  felicity  hereafter.  The  rejection  of  a  fearfully  mistaken 
— terribly  accursed-— creed ;  condenming  its  followers  to  tiie  scorn 
and  hate  of  man,  and  abiding  wrath  of  Ood.'' 
Vol.  IV.— 40 
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"  *To  the  scorn  and  hate  of  man  V  Alas,  gracioiiB  Sovereign,  it  is 
even  so ;  but  not  to  the  *  abiding  wrath  of  God,' "  answered  Marie, 
suppressing,  witli  a  desperate  eflfort,  her  painful  emotion.  "  The  very 
scorn  and  loathing  wo  encounter  confirm  the  blessed  truth  of  our 
having  been  the  chosen  children  of  our  God,  and  tlie  glorious  promise 
of  our  future  restoration.  Wo  are  enduring  now  on  earth  the  effects 
of  the  fearful  sins  of  our  ancestor ;  but  for  those  who  live  and  die 
true  to  His  law,  there  is  a  future  after  death  laid  up  with  Him ;  that, 
how  may  we  forfeit  for  transitory  joy  ?" 

"  If  it  were  indeed  so,  we  would  be  the  last  to  demand  such  forfeit," 
answered  the  queen;  "but  were  it  not  for  the  blinding  veil  of  willful 
rejection  cast  over  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  thy  people,  thou  wouldst 
know  and  feci,  that  however  tliy  race  were  once  the  chosen  of  God, 
the  distinction  has  been  lost  forever,  by  their  blaspheming  rejection 
of  Jesus  and  his  virgin  mother ;  and  the  misery — ^its  consequence — 
on  earth,  is  but  a  faint  type  of  that  misery  which  is  for  everlasting. 
It  is  from  this  we  would  save  thee.  Father  Denis  has  brought  before 
thee  the  solemn  truths  which  our  sainted  creed  advances,  in  reply  to 
the  mystifying  fallacies  of  thine ;  and,  he  tells  me,  wholly  without 
effect.  My  arguments,  then,  can  be  of  such  little  weight,  that  I  have 
pledged  myself  to  my  confessor  to  attempt  none.  We  summoned 
thee  merely  to  tell  our  decision  in  this  matter;  of  too  vital  importance 
to  be  left  to  other  lips.  Once  more  let  mo  ask — and  understand  thee 
rightly  ! — have  all  the  Holy  Father's  lessons  failed  to  convince,  even 
as  all  our  affection  has  failed  to  move,  thee  }" 

g  «  Would — would  to  Heaven  I  could  believe  as  thou  demandest !" 
answered  Marie.  "  Would  that  those  lessons  had  brought  conviction  1 
The  bitter  agony  of  your  Grace's  displeasure— of  feeling  that,  while 
my'heai't  so  throbs  and  swells  with  grateful  devotion  that  I  would 
gladly  die  to  serve  tliee,  yet  the  proof  thou  demandest  I  cannot  give ; 
and^I  must  go  down  to  an  early  grave,  leaving  with  thee  the  sole 
impression  that  thou  hadst  cherished  a  miserable  ingrate,  whom,  even 
as'thou  hast  loved,  so  thou  must  now  hate  and  scorn.  O  madam ! 
try  me  by  other  proof!  My  creed  may  be  the  mistaken  one  it  seems 
to  thee ;  but,  oh  I  it  is  no  garment  we  may  wear  and  cast  off  at  plea- 
sure. Have  mercy,  gracious  Sovereign  I  condemn  me  not  as  repro- 
bate-^hardened — more  insensible  than  the  veriest  cur,  who  is  grate- 
ful for  the  kindness  of  his  master  1 — because  I  love  my  faith  better 
even  than  thy  love — the  dearest  earthly  joy  now  left  me." 

"  Methinks  scarcely  the  dearest,"  replied  Isabella,  affected,  in  spito 
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of  her  every  effort  for  control;  "but  of  that  hereafter.  Marie,  I 
have  pledged  myself  to  my  confessor,  not  to  let  tliis  matter  rest.  Ho 
has  told  me  that  my  very  affection  for  thee  is  a  snare,  and  must  bo 
sacriiied  if  it  interfere  with  my  daty ;  not  alone  as  member  of  Christ's 
church,  but  as  sovereign  of  a  Catholic  realm,  whose  bonnden  duty  it 
is  to  purge  away  all  heresy  and  misbelief.  I  feel  that  ho  is  i*ight, 
and,  cost  what  it  may,  Christ's  dictates  must  bo  obeyed.  The  years 
of  fraud — of  passing  for  what  thou  wert  not — I  forgive,  for  thy  uoblo 
husband's  sake  ;  but  my  confessor  has  told  me,  and  I  feel  its  trutli, 
that  if  we  allow  thy  return  to  thy  people  as  thou  ai't  now,  we  permit 
a  continuance  of  such  unnatural  unions,  encourage  fraud,  and  expose 
our  subjects  to  the  poisonous  taint  of  Jewish  blood  and  unbelief.  A 
Christian  thou  must  become.  The  plan  we  have  decided  upon  must 
bring  conviction  at  last ;  but  it  will  bo  attended  with  such  long  years 
of  mental  and  physical  suffering,  that  wo  shrink  from  the  alternative, 
and  only  thine  own  obstinacy  will  force  us  to  adopt  it." 

8ho  paused  for  above  a  minute;  but  though  Marie's  very  lips  had 
blanched,  and  her  largo  eyes  wore  fixed  in  terror  on  the  queen's  faco, 
there  was  no  answer. 

"  Thou  hast  more  than  once  alluded  to  death/'  Isabella  continued, 
her  voice  growing  sterner;  "  but,  though  such  may  be  the  punishiticnt 
demanded,  we  cannot  so  completely  banish  regard  as  to  cxposo  thy 
soul,  as  well  as  body,  to  undying  flames.  Thou  hast  heard,  perchance, 
of  holy  sisterhoods,  who,  sacrificing  all  of  earthly  joys  and  earthly 
ties,  devote  themselves  as  tho  willing  brides  of  Christ,  and  pass  their 
whole  lives  in  acts  of  personal  penance,  mortification,  self-dem'al,  and 
austerity ;  which  to  all,  save  those  impelled  by  this  same  lofty  enthu- 
siasm, would  be  unendurable.  The  convent  of  St.  Ursula  is  tho  most 
strictly  rigid  and  unpitying  of  this  sternly  rigid  school;  and  there, 
if  still  thou  wilt  not  retract,  thou  wilt  be  for  life  immured,  to  learn 
that  reverence,  that  submission,  that  belief,  which  thou  refuscst  now. 
Ponder  well  on  all  the  suffepng  which  this  sentence  must  comprise. 
It  is  even  to  us — a  Christian — so  dreadful,  that  wo  would  not  impose 
it,  could  wo  save  thy  deluded  spirit  by  any  other  means.  The  abbess, 
from  the  strict  and  terrible  discipline  of  long  years,  has  conquered 
every  womanly  weakness;  and  to  a  Jewess  placed  under  her  charge, 
to  be  brought  a  penitent  to  the  bosom  of  the  Virgin,  is  not  likely  to 
decrease  the  severity  of  treatment  and  discipline,  the  portion  even  of 
her  own.  Onco  delivered  to  her  charge,  we  interfere  no  fiu'ther. 
Whatever  she  may  command — short  of  actual  torture  or  death--^thou 
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mtiBt  endare*    Marie !  wilt  thoa  tempt  a  doom  like  this  !    In  mercy 

to  thyself,  retract  ere  it  be  too  late !" 

"  If  I  can  bear  the  loss  of  thy  favor,  my  Sovereign,  I  can  bear  thi«," 

replied  Marie,  slowly  and  painfully.     "There  is  more  suffering  in  the 

thought  that  your  Grace's  love  is  lost  forever;  that  I  shall  never 
.  see  your  Highness  more ;  and  thou  must  ever  think  of  me  as  only  a 

wretched,  feelingless  ingrate,  than  in  all  the  bodily  and  mental  anguish 

such  a  life  may  bring." 

"Marie!"  exclaimed  Isabella,  with  an  irrepressible  burst  of  natural 

feeling.     And  Marie  had  darted  forward,  and  was  kneeling  at  her 
'feet,  and  covering  her  hand  with  tears  and  kisses,  ere  she  had  power 

to  forcibly  subdue  the  emotion  and  speak  again. 

"  This  must  not  be,"  she  said  at  length ;  but  she  did  not  withdraw 
the  hand  which  Marie  still  convulsively  clasped,  and,  half  uncon- 
.sciously  it  seemed,  she  put  back  the  long  black  tresses,  which  had 
fallen  over  her  colorless  cheek,  looked  sadly  in  that  bowed  face,  and 
kissed  her  brow.  "  It  is  the  last,"  she  murmured  to  herself.  "  It 
may  be  the  effects  of  sorcery — ^it  may  be  sin  ;  but  if  I  do  penance  for 
the  weakness,  it  must  have  way." 

"  Thou  hast  heard  the  one  alternative,"  she  continued  aloud ;  "  now 
hear  the  other.  We  have  thought  long,  and  watched  well,  some 
means  of  efiectually  obliterating  the  painful  memories  of  the  past,  and 
making  thy  life  as  happy  as  it  has  been  sad.  We  have  asked  and 
received  permission  from  our  confessor  to  bring  forward  a  temporal 
inducement  for  a  spiritual  end ;  that  even  the  aiSections  themselves 
may  be  made  conducive  to  turning  a  benighted  spirit  from  the  path 
of  death  into  that  of  life  ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  proceed  more  hope- 
fully. Marie  I  is  there  not  a  love  thou  vainest  even  more  than  mine  ? 
Nay,  attempt  not  to  deny  a  truth,  which  we  have  known  from  the 
hour  we  told  thee  that  Arthur  Stanley  was  thy  husband's  murderer. 
What  meant  those  wild  words  imploring  me  to  save  him  ?  For  what 
was  the  avowal  of  thy  faith,  but  that  thjbwitness  should  not  endanger 
him  ?  Why  didst  thou  return  to  danger  when  safety  was  before  thee  1 
— peril  thine  own  life  but  to  save  his?  Answer  me  truly:  then 
lovest  Stanley,  Marie  ?" 
.   "I  have  loved  him,  gracious  Sovereign." 

"  And  thou  dost  no  longer?     Marie,  methinks  there  would  be  less 
wrong  in  loving  now,  than  when  we  first  suspected  it,"  rejoined  the 
queen,  gravely. 
<'  Alas  t  my  liege,  who  may  school  the  heart  ?     He  was  its  first-^ 
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first  affection  !  But,  oh  I  mj  Soirereign,  I  never  wroBged  my  noblt^ 
husband.  He  knew  it  all  ere  he  was  taken  from  mo,  and  forgave  and . 
loved  me  still ;  and,  oh  I  had  he  been  but  spdred,  even  memory  itself 
wonld  have  lost  its  power  to  sting.  His  trust,  his  love,  had  made, 
me  all — ^all  his  own  I'' 

^^I  believe  thee,  my  poor  child;  but  how  came  it  that,  loving 
Stanley,  thy  hand  was  given  to  Morales  ?" 

For  the  first  time,  the  dangerous  ground  on  which  she  stood  flashed 
on  the  mind  of  Marie ;  and  her  voice  faltered  as  she  answered — ^^My 
father  willed  it,  madam." 

^^  Thy  father !  And  was  he  of  thy  faith,  yet  gave  his  child  to  one 
of  us?" 

<<  He  was  dying,  madam,  and  there  was  none  to  protect  his  Marie. 
^e  loved  and  admired  him  to  whom  he  gave  me ;  for  Ferdinand  had 
never  scorned  nor  persecuted  ns.  He  had  done  us  such  good  service 
that  my  father  sought  to  repay  him ;  but  he  would  accept  nothing 
but  my  hand,  and  swore  to  protect  my  faith — ^none  other  would  have 
made  such  promise.  I  was  weak,  I  know,  and  wrong ;  but  I  dared 
not  then  confess  I  loved  another.  And,  once  his  wife,  it  was  sin  even 
to  think  of  Arthur.  O  madam !  night  and  day  I  prayed  that  we 
miglit  never  meet,  till  all  of  love  was  conquered." 

"  Poor  child,"  replied  Isabella,  kindly.  "  But,  since  thou  wert 
once  more  free,  since  Stanley  was  cleared  of  even  the  suspicion  of 
gu?lt,  has  no  former  feeling  for  him  returned?  He  loves  thee,  Marie, 
with  such  ffldthf ul  love  as  iu  man  I  have  seldom  seen  equaled ;  why 
check  affection  now  ?" 

^^  Alas !  my  liege,  what  may  a  Jewess  be  to  him ;  or  his  love  to  me, 
save  as  the  most  terrible  temptation  to  estrange  mo  from  my  God  I" 
/  '^  Say  rather  to  gently  lure  thee  to  Him,  Marie,"  replied  Isabella, 
earnestly.  '^  Tlierc  is  a  thick  veil  between  thy  heart  and  thj  God  now ; 
let  the  love  thou  bearost  this  young  Englishman  be  the  blessed  means 
of  removing  it,  and  bringing  thee  to  the  sole  source  of  salvation,  the 
Saviour  Stanley  worships.  One  word— one  little  word — ^from  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  be  Stanley's  wife !  His  own ;  dearer  than  ever  from  the 
trials  of  the  past.  Oh  I  speak  it,  Marie !  Let  me  feel  I  have  saved 
thee  from  everlasting  torment,  and  made  this  life — ^in  its  deep,  calm 
joy — a  foretaste  of  the  heaven  that,  as  a  Christian,  will  await  thee 
above.  Spare  Stanley — ay,  and  thy  sovereign — the  bitter  grief  qI 
losing  thee  forever  I" 

^'  Wonld*— would  I  could  It'  burst  wildly  from  the  heart^trickeii 
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Mario ;  and  she  wmng  her  hands  in  that  one  moment  of  intense  agony, 
and  looked  up  in  the  qneen's  face,  with  an  expression  of  suffering 
Isabella  could  not  meet.  "  Would  that  obedience,  conviction,  could 
come  at  will  I  His  wife  ? — Stanley's.  To  rest  this  desolate  heart  on 
hist  To  weep  upon  his  bosom  t — ^feel  his  arm  around  mo  ? — ^his  love 
protect  me?  To  be  his — all  his?  And  only  on  condition  of  speak- 
ing one  little  word  I  Oh  1  why  can  I  not  speak  it  ?  Why  will  that 
dread  voice  sound  within,  telling  me  I  dare  not — cannot — ^for  I  do 
not  believe  ?  How  dare  I  take  the  Ciiristian's  vow,  embrace  the 
cross,  and  in  my  heart  remain  a  Jewess  still  ?" 

"  Embrace  the  cross,  and  conviction  will  follow,"  replied  the  queen. 
^^  This  question  we  have  asked  of  Father  Tomas,  and  been  assured 
that  tlie  vows  of  baptism  once  taken,  grace  will  be  found  from  on 
high ;  and  to  the  hearty  as  well  as  lip^  conversion  speedily  ensue. 
Forswear  the  blaspheming  errors  of  thy  present  creed — consent  to  bo 
baptized — ^and  that  very  hour  sees  thee  Stanley's  wife  I" 

"  No,  no,  no! — ^Oh!  say  not  such  words  again  I  My  liege,  my 
gracious  liege,  tempt  not  this  weak  spirit  more  I''  implored  Marie,  in 
fearful  agitation.  "  Oh !  if  thou  hast  ever  loved  me,  in  mercy  sparo 
me  this  1" 

'^  In  mercy  is  it  that  we  do  thus  speak,  unhappy  girl,"  replied  Isa- 
bella, with  returning  firmness ;  for  she  saw  the  decisive  moment  had 
come.  ^'  We  have  laid  both  alternatives  before  thee ;  it  rests  with 
thee  alone  to  make  thine  own  election.  Love  on  earth  and  joy  in 
heaven  depend  upon  one  word :  refuse  to  speak  it,  and  thou  know- 
cst  thy  doom  1'^ 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  for  Marie's  firmness,  that  the  queen's  appeal- 
ing tone  had  given  placo  to  returning  severity ;  it  recalled  the  depart- 
ing strength — ^tho  sinking  energy — ^the  power  once  more  to  endure  I 
For  several  minutes  there  was  no  sound:  Marie  had  buried  her  faoe 
in  her  hands,  and  remained — ^lialf  kneeling,  half  crouching— on  the 
cusliion  at  the  queen's  feet,  motionless  as  stone ;  and  Isabella — inters 
nally  as  agitated  as  herself — was,  under  the  veil  of  unbending  stem- 
ness,  struggling  for  control.  Th*e  contending  emotions  sweeping  over 
that  frail  woman-heart  in  that  fearful  period  of  indecision  we  pretend 
not  to  describe:  again  and  again  the  terrible  temptation  came  to  say 
but  the  desired  word,  and  happiness  was  hers — such  intense  happiness, 
that  her  brain  reeled  beneath  its  thought  of  ecstasy ;  and  again  and 
again  it  was  driven  back  by  that  thrilling  voice — louder  than  ever  in 
its  cull — ^to  remain  faithful  to  her  Ood«    It  was  a  fearful  contest ; 
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and  when  she  did  look  up,  Isabella  started ;  so  terribly  was  its  index 
inscribed  on  those  white  and  chiseled  features. 

Slio  rose  slowly,  and  stood  before  the  sovereign,  her  hands  tightly 
clasped  together,  and  the  veins  on  her  forehead  raised  like  cords  across 
it.  Three  times  she  tried  to  speak ;  but  only  unintelligible  murmurs 
came,  and  her  lips  shook  as  with  convulsion.  "  It  is  over,"  she  said 
at  lengthy  and  her  usually  sweet  voice  sounded  harsh  and  unnatural. 
"  The  weakness  is  conqnered,  gracious  Sovereign,  condemn,  scorn, 
hate  me  as  thou  wilt,  thou  must :  I  must  endure  it  till  my  heartbreaks, 
and  death  brings  release ;  but  the  word  thou  demandest  I  cannot 
speak !  Thy  favor,  Arthur's  love,  I  resign  them  all  1  'Tis  the  bid- 
ding of  my  God,  and  he  will  strengthen  mo  to  bear  it.  Imprison, 
torture,  slay,  with  the  lingering  misery  of  a  broken  heart,  but  I  can- 
not deny  my  faith  !" 

Disappointed,  grieved,  as  she  was  at  this  unexpected  reply,  Isabella  * 
was  too  much  an  enthusiast  in  religion  herself,  not  to  understand  the 
feeling  wliich  dictated  it ;  and  much  as  she  still  abhorred  the  faith*, 
the  martyr  spirit  which  could  thus  immolate  the  most  fervid,  the  most 
passionate  emotions  of  woman's  nature  at  the  shrine  of  her  God,  stirred 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  her  own  heart,  and  so  moved  her,  that  the 
stern  words  she  had  intended  to  speak  were  choaked  within  her. 

*^  We  must  summon  those  then  to  whose  charge  we  are  pledged  to 
commit  thee,"  she  said  with  ditHculty ;  and  hastily  imng  a  silver  bell 
beside  her.  ^^  We  had  hoped  such  would  not  have  been  needed;  but, 
as  it  is ^" 

She  paused  abruptly  ;  for  the  hangings  were  hastily  pushed  aside, 
and,  instead  of  the  stern  figure  of  Torquemada,  who  was  to  have 
obeyed  the  signal,  the  Infanta  Isabella  eagerly  entered ;  and  ran  up' 
to  the  queen,  with  childish  and  caressing  glee  at  being  permitted  to 
rejoin  her.  The  confessor — ^not  imagining  his  presence  would  be 
needed,  or  that  ho  would  return  to  his  post  in  time — ^had  restlessly 
obeyed  the  summons  of  a  brother  prelate,  and  in  some  important 
clerical  details,  forgot  the  mandate  of  his  sovereign. 

liarie  saw  tlie  softened  expression  *of  the  queen's  face  ;  the  ineffec- 
tual effort  to  resist  her  child's  caresses,  and  retain  her  sternness ;  and, 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  she  threw  herself  at  her  feet. 

"  Oh  !  do  not  turn  from  me,  my  Sovereign  I"  she  implored,  wildly 
clasping  Isabella's  knees.  '^  I  ask  nothing — nothing,  but  to  return  to 
my  childhood's  home,  and  die  there !  I  ask  not  to  return  to  my  peo« 
pie ;  they  would  not  receive  me,  for  I  have  dared  to  love  the  stranger} 
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but  in  my  own  isolated  home^  whore  but  two  aged  retainers  of  my 
father  dwell,  I  can  do  harm  to  none — ^mingle  with  none;  let  me  bear 
a  breaking  heart  for  a  brief — brief  while;  and  rest  beside  mj parents. 
I  will  swear  to  thee  never  to  quit  that  place  of  banishment — swear, 
never  more  to  mingle  with  either  thy  people  or  with  mine — ^to  be  as 
much  lost  to  man  as  if  the  grave  had  already  closed  over  me,  or  con- 
vent walls  immured  me  I  O  madam  1  grant  me  but  this  I  Will  it  not 
be  enough  of  sufFering  to  give  up  Arthur  ? — to  tear  myself  from  thy 
cherishing  love  ? — to  bear  my  misery  alone  ?  Leave  me,  oh  I  leave 
me  but  my  faith — the  sole  joy,  sole  hope,  now  left  me  I  Give  me 
not  np  to  the  harsh  and  cruel  father — the  stern  motlier  of  St.  Ursula  I 
K I  can  sacrifice  love,  kindness — all  that  would  make  earth  a  heaven 
— will  harshness  gain  thine  end?  Plead  for  me,"  she  continued, 
addressing  the  infant-princess,  who,  as  if  affected  by  the  grief  idie 
beheld,  had  left  her  mother  to  cling  round  Marie  caressingly  ;  '^  plead 
for  me.  Infanta  I  O  madam !  the  fate  of  war  might  place  this 
l^eloved  and  cherished  one  in  the  hands  of  those  who  regard  thy  faith 
even  as  thou  dost  mine ;  were  such  an  alternative  proffered,  how 
wouldst  thou  she  should  decide  ?  My  Sovereign,  my  gracious  Sov- 
ereign, oh,  have  mercy !" 

"  Mamma  !  dear  mamma  !"  repeated  the  princess  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  aware  that  her  intercession  was  required,  though  unable  to 
comprehend  the  wherefore,  she  clasped  her  little  hands  entreatingly ; 
^^  grant  poor  Marie  what  she  wishes !  You  have  told  me  a  queen's  first 
duty  is  to  be  kind  and  good  ;  and  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  others 
ha]^y.     Make  her  happy,  dear  mamma,  she  has  been  so  sad  I" 

The  appeal  to  Isabella's  nature  was  irresistible ;  she  caught  her 
child  to  her  heart,  and  bm*st  into  passionate  tears. 


CHAPTER  XZXIII. 

"  I  wiU  have  yengeanoe  I 
rn  cnish  thj  sweUing  pride !    FU  still  thy  Taunting  1 
ru  do  a  deed  of  blood! 

Now  all  idle  fonna  are  over — 
Now  open  yillany,  now  open  hate — 
Defend  thy  life  V  Joihna  Baxlizb, 

"  Let  me  but  look  upon  *  her'  face  once  more- 
Let  me  bat  say  farewell  my  aodii'a  behyred, 
And  I  will  bleas  thee  still/'  Mbs.  Hnuva. 

•   8oic«  time  had  elapsed  since  King  Ferdinand  and  his  splendid  army 
b^id  quitted  Saragossa.    He  himself  had  not  as  ]ret  headed  any  ijxi< 
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portant  expedition,  but  fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Seville,  dispatched 
thence  various  detachments  under  experienced  officers,  to  make  sal- 
lies on  the  Moors,  who  had  already  enraged  the  Christian  camp  bj 
the  capture  of  Zahara.  Arthur  Stanley  was  with  the  Marquis  of 
Oadiz,  whea  this  insult  was  ably  avenged  by  the  taking  of  Alhama,  a 
most  important  post,  situated  within  thirty  miles  of  the  capital.  The 
Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  city,  massacred  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, placed  strong  restrictions  on  those  who  surrendered,  and  strongly 
garrisoned  every  tower  and  fort.  Nor  were  they  long  inactive: 
the  Moors  resolved  to  retake  what  thoy  considered  the  very  threshold 
of  their  capital ;  hastily  assembled  their  forces,  and  regularly  entered 
upon  the  siege. 

While  at  Seville,  the  camp  of  Ferdinand  had  been  joined  by  several 
foreign  chevaliers,  amongst  whom  was  an  Italian  knight,  who  had 
excited  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  many  of  the  younger  Spaniards 
from  the  mystery  environing  him.  He  was  never  seen  without  his 
armor.  His  helmet  always  closed,  keeping  surlily  aloof,  he  never 
mingled  in  the  brilliant  jousts  and  tournaments  of  the  camp,  except 
when  Arthur  Stanley  chanced  to  be  one  of  the  combatants :  he  was 
then  sure  to  be  found  in  the  lists,  and  always  selected  the  young 
Englishman  as  his  opponent.  At  first  this  strange  pertinacity  was 
regarded  more  as  a  curious  coincidence  than  actual  design ;  but  it 
occurred  so  often,  that  at  length  it  excited  remark.  Arthur  himself 
laughed  it  off,  suggesting  that  the  Italian  had  perhaps  some  grudge 
against  England,  and  wished  to  prove  the  mettle  of  her  sons.  The 
Italian  deigned  no  explanation,  merely  saying  that  he  supposed  the 
Spanish  jousts  were  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  others,  and  he  was 
therefore  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  opponent.  But  Arthur  was 
convinced  that  some  cause  existed  for  this  mysterious  hostility.  Not 
wishing  to  create  public  confusion,  he  contented  himself  by  keeping 
a  watch  upon  his  movements.  He  found,  however,  that  he  did  not 
watch  more  carefully  than  he  was  watched,  and  incensed  at  length 
he  resolved  on  calling  his  enemy  publicly  to  account  for  his  dishonor- 
able conduct.  This,  however,  he  found  much  easier  in  theory  thaa 
practice.  The  wily  Italian,  as  if  aware  of  his  intentions,  skillfully 
eluded  them ;  and  as  weeks  passed  without  any  recurrence  of  their 
secret  attacks,  Stanley,  guided  by  his  own  frank  and  honorable  feel- 
ings, believed  his  suspicions  groundless,  and  dismissed  them  alto- 
gether. On  the  tumultuary  entrance  of  the  Spaniards,  however^  these 
suspicions  were  re^excited.    Separated  by  the  press  of  contending 


«. 
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^warriors  from  tho  main  body  of  his  men,  Stanley  plnnged  beadlong 
into  the  thickest  battalion  of  Moors,  intending  to  cnt  his  way  throngh 
them  to  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  who  was  at  that  moment  entering  tho 
town.  His  unerring  arm  and  lightness  of  movement  bore  him  sno- 
CQfififully  onward.  A  very  brief  space  divided  him  from  his  friends : 
die  spirited  charger  on  which  ho  rode,  cheered  by  liis  hand  and  voice, 
with  one  successful  bound  cleared  the  remaining  impediments  in  his 
way,  but  at  that  moment,  with  a  piercing  cry  of  suffering,  sprung 
high  in  the  air  and  fell  dead,  nearly  crushing  his  astonished  master 
with  his  weight.  Happily  for  Stanley,  the  despairing  anguish  of  the 
Moors,  at  that  moment  at  its  height,  from  the  triumphant  entiy  of  the 
Spaniards  into  their  beloved  Alharaa,  aggravated  by  the  shrieks  of 
the  victims  in  the  unspai-ing  slaughter,  effectually  turned  tho  atten- 
tion of  those  around  him  from  his  fall.  He  sprung  up,  utterly  unable 
to  account  for  the  death  of  his  steed :  the  dastard  blow  had  been 
dealt  from  behind,  and  no  Moor  had  been  neai*  but  those  in  front. 
He  looked  hastily  around  him:  a  tall  figure  was  retreating  through 
the  thickening  ineleey  whose  dulU  red  armor,  and  deep,  black  plume, 
discovered  on  the  instant  his  identity.  Arthur's  blood  tingled  with 
just  indignation,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  restrained  himself 
from  following,  and  demanding  on  the  instant,  and  at  the  sword's  point, 
the  meaning  of  tlie  deed. 

The  sudden  start,  and  muttered  execration  of  the  Italian,  as  Stanley 
joined  the  victorious  group  around  the  Marquis,  convinced  him  that 
his  reappearence,  and  unhurt,  was  quite  contrary  to  his  mysteriouB 
enemy's  intention.  The  exciting  events  of  the  siege  which  followed, 
the  alternate  hope  and  fear  of  the  Spaniards,  reduced  to  great  distresa 
by  the  Moors  having  succeeded  in  turning  the  course  of  a  river  which 
supplied  the  city  with  water,  and  finally,  the  timely  arrival  of  succors 
under  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  which  compelled  the  Moors  to 
raise  the  siege  and  disperse — ^the  rejoicing  attendant  on  so  great  and 
almost  unexpected  a  triumph,  all  combined  to  prevent  any  attention  to 
individual  concerns.  The  Italian  had  not  crossed  Arthur's  path 
again,  except  in  the  general  attack  or  defense;  and  Stanley  found  the 
best  means  of  conquering  his  own  irritation  toward  such  secret  machi- 
nations was  to  treat  them  with  indifference  and  contempt. 

The  halls  of  Alhama  were  of  course  kept  strongly  manned  ;  and 
a  guard,  under  an  experienced  officer,  constantly  occupied  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  tower,  situated  on  a  precipitous  height  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  open  country  for  milesi  and  overlooked  the  most  distant 
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approach  of  the  Moors.  As  was  usnal  to  Moorish  architecture,  the 
tower  had  been  erected  on  a  rock,  whidi  on  one  side  shelved  down  so 
straight  and  smooth,  as  to  appear  a  continnanco  of  the  tower-wall,  bat 
forming  from  the  battlements  a  precipice  some  thoasand  feet  in  depth. 
The  strongest  nerve  tarned  sick  and  giddy  to  look  beneath,  and  the 
side  of  the  tower  overlooking  it  was  almost  always  kept  nnguarded. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  Stanley,  who  was  that  night  on  com- 
mand, after  completiDg  his  ronnds,'  and  perceiving  every  sentinel  on 
duty,  found  himself  nnconscionsly  on  the  part  of  the  tower  we  have 
named.  So  preoccupied  was  his  mind,  that  he  looked  beneath  him 
without  shrinking ;  and  then  retracing  his  stops  some  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  from  the  immediate  and  unprotected  edge,  wrapped  his  mantle 
closely  round  him,  and  lying  down,  rested  his  head  on  his  arm,  and 
permitted  the  full  dominion  of  thought.  He  was  in  that  dreamy 
mood,  when  the  silence  and  holiness  of  nature  is  so  much  more  sooth- 
ing than  even  t^e  dearest  sympathy  of  man ;  wlien  every  passing  cloud 
and  distant  star,  and  moaning  wind,  speaks  with  a  hundred  tongues, 
and  the  immaterial  spirit  holds  unconscious  commune  with  beings  invi- 
sible, and  immaterial  as  itself.  Above  his  head,  heavy  clouds  floated 
over  the  dark  azure  of  the  heavens,  sometimes  totally  obscuring  the 
mild  light  of  the  full  moon ;  at  others  merely  shrouding  her  beams  in 
a  transparent  veil,  from  which  she  would  burst  resplendently,  sailing 
majestically  along,  seeming  the  more  light  and  lovely  from  the  pre- 
vious shade.  One  brilliant  planet  followed  closely  on  her  track,  and 
as  the  dark  masses  of  clouds  would  rend  asnnder,  portions  of  the 
heavens,  studded  with  glittering  stars,  wore  visible,  seemiug  like  the 
gemmed  dome  of  some  mighty  temple,  whoso  walls  and  pillars, 
shrouded  in  black  drapery,  were  lost  in  the  distance  on  either  side. 
Gradually,  Stanley's  tlioughts  became  indistinct ;  the  stars  seemed  to 
lose  their  radiance,  as  covered  by  alight  mist ;  a  dark  light  appearing, 
in  his  half  dormant  fancy,  to  take  the  gigantic  proportions  of  a  man, 
hovered  on  the  battlement.  It  became  smaller  and  smaller,  but  still 
it  seemed  a  cloud,  thro%h  which  the  moonlight  gleamed  ;  but  a  thrill 
passed  through  him,  as  if  telling  of  some  impalpable  and  indefinable 
object  of  dread.  With  a  sudden  effort  he  shook  off  the  lethargy  of 
half  sleep,  and  sprung  to  his  feet,  at  the  very  moment  a  gleaming 
sword  was  pointed  at  his  throat.  ^^  Ha,  villain !  at  thy  murderous 
work  again  I"  he  exclaimed,  and  another  moment  beheld  him  closed 
in  deadly  conflict  with  his  mysterious  foe.  A  deep  and  terrible  oath, 
and  then  a  mocking  laugh,  escaped  his  adversary ;  and  something  in 
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those  BooDds  nerved  Stanley's  arms  with  resistleBS  power :  he  was 
snre  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  he  fought,  not  with  the  unguarded 
desire  of  one  eager  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  personal  injury — ^but  he 
was  calm,  cool,  collected,  as  threefold  an  avenger.  For  once,  the 
demon-like  caution  of  the  supposed  Italian  deserted  him :  discovery 
was  inevitable,  and  his  sole  aim  was  to  compass  the  death  of  the  hated 
foreigner  with  his  own.  He  tried  gradually  to  retreat  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice,,  and  Stanley '&  calm  and  cautious  avoidance  of 
the  design  lashed  him  into  yet  fiercer  desperation.  Thick  and  fast 
fell  those  tremendous  blows.  The  Italian  had  the  advantage  in 
height  and  size,  Stanley  in  steady  coolness  and  prudent  guard ;  the 
Italian  sought  only  to  slay  his  adversary,  caring  not  to  defend  him- 
self; Arthur  evidently  endeavored  merely  to  unhelm  the  traitor,  and 
bring  him  but  slightly  wounded  to  the  ground.  For  several  minutes 
there  was  no  cessation  in  that  fearful  clash  of  steel ;  the  strokes  were 
so  Vapid,  so  continued,  a  hundred  combatants  might  have  seemed 
engaged.  A  moment  they  drew  back,  as  if  to  breathe ;  the  Italian, 
with  a  despairing  effort,  raised  his  weapon  and  sprung  forward; 
Arthur  lightly  leaped  aside,  and  the  murderous  stroke  clove  but  the 
yielding  earth.  Another  second,  and  ere  the  Italian  had  regained 
his  equilibrium,  Arthur's  sword  had  descended  with  so  true  and  sure 
a  stroke  that  the  clasp  of  the  helmet  gave  way,  the  dark  blood  bub- 
bled up  from  the  cloven  brow,  he  reeled  and  fell ;  and  a  long  loud 
shout  from  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who,  at  the  sound  of.  arms,  had 
flocked  round,  proclaimed  some  stronger  feeling  than  simply  adnnr»- 
tion  of  Stanley's  well-known  prowess. 

"  Seize  him !  seize  him !  or  by  Heaven  he  will  escape  us  yet !" 
were  among  the  few  words  intelligible.  "  The  daring  villain,  to  come 
amongst  us !  Did  he  think  forever  to  elude  Heaven's  vengeance  t 
Bind,  fetter,  hold  liim;  or  his  assistant  fiends  will  release  him 
still  1" 

Fiercely  the  fallen  man  had  striven  to  extricate  himself;  bat 
Stanley's  knee  moved  not  from  his  breast,  nor  Us  sword  from  his  throat, 
until  a  strong  guard  had  raised  and  surrounded  him:  but  the  horrible 
passions  imprinted  on  those  livid  features  were  such,  that  his  very 
captors  turned  away  shuddering. 

^^  Hadst  thou  not  had  enough  of  blood  and  crime,  thou  human 
monster,  that  thou  wouldst  stain  thy  already  blackened  soul  with 
another  midnight  murder  f"  demanded  Stanley,  as  he  sternly  ocm- 
fronted  his  baffled  foe.    '^  Don  Luis  Oareia,  as  men  have  termed  thM^ 
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what  claim  hare  I  on  thj  pursuing  and  unchanging  hate  t    With 
what  doBt  thou  charge  me  f     What  wrong  1" 

"  Wrong  1"  hoarsely  and  fiercely  repeated  Don  Luis.     "  The  wrong 
of  baffled  hate ;  of  success,  when  I  planned  thy  downfall ;  of  escape, 
when  I  had  sworn  thy  death !     Did  the  driyeling  idiots,  who  haunted, 
persecuted,  excommunicated  me  from  these  realms,  as  some  loathed 
reptile,  dream  that  I  would  draw  back  from  my  sworn  vengeance  for 
such  as  they  ?     Poor,  miserable  fools,  whom  the  first  scent  of  danger 
would  turn  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  hate  I     I  staked  my  lite  on  thine, 
and  the  stake  is  lost;  but  what  care  It    My  hate  shall  follow  thee; 
wither  thy  bones  with  its  curse ;  poison  every  joy ;  blight  every  hope ; 
rankle  in  thy  life  blood !     Bid  thee  seek  health,  and  bite  the  dust  for 
anguish  because  it  fiies  thee  I     And  for  me.    Ha,  ha !     Men  may 
think  to  judge  me — ^torture,  triumph,  slay  I     Well,  let  them.*'    And 
with  a  movement  so  sudden  and  so  desperate,  that  to  avert  it  was 
impossible,  he  burst  from  the  grasp  of  his  guards ;  and  with  one 
spring,  stood  firm  and  triumphant  on  the  farthest  edge  of  the  battle- 
ment.    "  Now  follow  me  who  dares  P'  he  exlaimed ;  and,  with  a  fear- 
ful mockiug  laugh,  flung  himself  headlong  down,  ere  the  soldiers  had 
recovered  his  first  sudden  movement.     Stanley  alone  retained  pre- 
sence of  mind  sufficient  to  dart  forward,  regardless  of  his  own  immi- 
nent danger,  in  the  vain  hope  of  arresting  the  leap ;  but  quick  as 
were  his  movements,  he  only  reached  the  brink  in  time  to  see  the 
wretched  man  one  moment  quivering  in  air,  and  lost  the  next  in  a 
dark  abyss  of  shade. 

A  cry  of  mingled  disappointment,  horror,  and  execration,  burst 
from  all  around ;  and  several  of  the  soldiers  hastened  from  the  battle- 
ments to  the  base  of  the  rock,  determined  on  fighting  the  arch-fiend 
himself,  if,  as  many  of  them  firmly  believed,  he  had  rendered  Don 
Luis  invulnerable  to  air,  and  would  wait  there  to  receive  him.  But 
even  this  heroic  resolution  was  disappointed :  the  height  was  so  tre- 
mendous, and  the  velocity  of  the  fall  so  frightful,  that  the  action  oi 
the  air  had  not  only  deprived  him  of  life,  but  actually  loosed  the 
limbs  from  the  trunk,  and  a  fearfully  mangled  corpse  was  all  that 
remained  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  the  infuriated  soldiers. 

The  confusion  and  excitement  attending  this  important  event 
spread  like  wildfire ;  not  only  over  Alhama,  but  reaching  to  the  Duke's 
camp  without  the  city.  To  send  oflT  the  momentous  information  to 
the  king  was  instantly  decided  upon ;  and  young  Stanley,  as  the  person 
principally  concerned,  selected  for  the  mission. 
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Ferdinand  was  astonished  and  indignant,  and  greatly  disappointed 
that  justice  had  been  so  eluded  ;  but  that  such  a  monster,  whose  machi* 
nations  seemed,  in  theu*  subtlety  and  secrecy,  to  prevent  all  defeat, no 
longer  cumbered  Spain,  was  in  itself  a  relief  so  great  both  to  monarch 
and  people,  as  after  the  first  burst  of  indignation  to  cause  universal 
rejoicings. 

It  so  happened  that  Ferdinand  had  been  desirous  of  Stanley's  pre- 
sence for  some  weeks;  letters  from  Isabella,  some  little  time  pre- 
vious, had  expressed  an  earnest  deske  for  the  young  man's  return  to 
Saragossa,  if  only  for  a  visit  of  a  few  days.  This  was  then  impos- 
sible. Three  montlis  had  elapsed  since  Isabella's  first  communica- 
tion ;  within  the  last  two  she  had  not  again  reverted  to  Stanley ;  bat 
the  king,  thinking  she  had  merely  refrained  from  doing  so  because  of 
its  present  impossibility,  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  appear- 
ance at  Seville,  to  dispatch  him,  as  envoy  extraordinary,  on  both  pub- 
lic and  private  business,  to  the  court  of  Arragon. 

Isabella  was  surrounded  by  her  ministers  and  nobles  when  Stanley 
was  conducted  to  her  presence;  she  received  hkn  with cordiaL'ty and 
graciousness,  asked  many  and  eager  questions  concerning  her  husband 
and  the  progress  of  his  arms,  entered  minutely  into  the  (\ffair  of  Don 
Luis,  congratulated  him  on  his  having  been  the  hand  destined  to  un- 
mask the  traitor  and  bring  him  low ;  gave  her  full  attention  on  the 
instant  to  the  communications  from  the  king,  with  which  ho  was 
charged ;  occupied  some  hours  in  earnest  and  thoughtful  deliberation 
with  her  council,  which,  on  perusal  of  the  king's  papers,  she  had  sum- 
moned directly.  And  yet,  through  all  this,  Arthur  fancied  there  was  an 
even  unusual  degree  of  sympathy  and  kindliness  in  the  tone  and  look 
with  which  she  addressed  him  individually ;  but  he  felt  intuitively  it 
was  sympathy  with  sorrow,  not  with  joy.  He  was  convinced  that  hia 
unexpected  presence  had  startled  and  almost  grieved  her ;  and  why 
should  this  be,  if  she  had  still  the  hope  with  which  she  had  so  infused 
his  spirit,«when  they  had  parted.  Uis  heart,  so  full  of  elasticity  a 
few  heurs  previous,  sunk  chilled  and  pained  within  him,  and  it  was 
with  an  cfibrt  impossible  to  have  been  denied,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
queen's  unspoken  but  real  sympathy,  he  roused  himself  sufficiently 
to  execute  his  mission. 

But  Isabella  was  too  much  the  true  and  feeling  woman,  to  permit 
the  day  to  close  without  the  private  interview  she  saw  Stanley 
needed ;  reality,  sad  as  it  was,  she  felt  would  be  bettter  than  har- 
rowing suspense ;  and,  in  a  few  kindly  words,  the  tale  was  told. 


\ 
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^^  1  shonld  havo  knows  it  I"  ho  exclaimed,  when  t!be  first  shock  of  bit- 
ter disappointment  permitted  words.  ^^  My  own  true,  precious  Marie ! 
How  dared  I  dream  that  for  me  thou  wonldst  sacrifice  tliy  faith ;  all, 
all  else — joy,  hope,  strength ;  ay,  life  itself — ^but  not  thy  God !  O 
madam,"  ho  continued,  turning  passionately  to  the  queen,  ^^hou  hast 
not  condemned  her  to  misery  for  this  I  Thou  hast  not  revoked  thy 
former  heavenly  mercy,  and  delivered  her  over  to  tlie  stern  fathers 
of  our  holy  chm*ch  i     No,  no  I  Isabella  could  not  havo  done  this !" 

"  Nor  have  we,"  replied  the  queen,  so  mildly  that  Ailhur  flung 
himself  at  her  feet,  conjuring  her  to  pardon  his  disrespectful  words. 
"  Give  her  to  thee,  without  retracting  her  fearful  misbelief,  indeed  we 
dared  not,  but  further  misery  has  not  been  inflicted.  We  have  indeed 
done  penanco  for  our  weakness,  severe  penance ;  for  Father  Tomas 
asserts  that  we  have  most  grievously  sinned ;  and  more,  havo  pledged 
ourselves  most  solemnly,  that  what  he  may  counsel  for  the  entire 
uprooting  of  this  horrible  heresy,  and  accursed  race,  shall  be  followed, 
cost  what  it  may,  politically  or  privately;  but  to  refuse  the  last  boon 
of  the  unhappy  girl,  who  had  so  strangelj^^,  perchance  so  bewilder- 
ingly,  wound  herself  about  my  heart — Stanley,  I  must  havo  changed 
my  natm'o  first  I" 

"  Her  last  boon  1     Gracious  Sovereign " 

"  Nay,  her  last  to  her  sovereign,  my  friend.  It  may  be  that  even 
yet  her  errors  may  be  abjured,  and  grace  be  granted  in  her  solitude,  to 
become,  in  this  world  as  the  next,  what  we  have  prayed  for ;  but  wo 
dare  not  hope  it ;  nor  must  thou.  She  besought  permission  to  return 
to  the  homo  of  her  childhood,  pledging  herself  never  to  leave  it,  or 
mingle  with  her  people  or  ours  more." 

'^  And  she  is  there  I  God  in  Heaven  bless,  reward  your  Highness 
for  the  mercy  1"  burst  impetuously  from  Arthur. 

^'  I  trust  she  is,  nay,  I  believe  it ;  for  Jewess  as  she  is,  she  would 
not  pledge  me  false.  In  the  garb  of  the  novice,  as  she  saved  thee, 
Father  Denis  conducted  her  to  the  frontiers  of  Castile.  More  wo 
know  not,  for  we  asked  not  the  site  of  her  home."  • 

There  was  a  few  minutes'  pause,  and  then,  with  beseeching  elo- 
quence, Arthur  conjured  the  sovereign  to  let  him  see  her  once,  but 
once,  again.  He  asked  no  more,  but  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not  sustain 
the  agony  of  eternal  separation,  without  one  last,  last  interview.  He 
pledged  his  honor,  that  no  temptation  of  a  secret  union  should  inter- 
fere with  the  sentence  of  the  qneen ;  that  both  wouli  submit;  only 
to  permit  them  once  more  to  meet  again. 
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Ifiabolla  hesitated,  bat  not  fol*  long.  Perhaps  the  secret  hope  arose 
that  Stanley's  presence  wonld  effect  that  for  which  all  else  had  failed; 
or  that  she  really  uonld  not  resist  his  passionate  pleadings. 

"  One  word  of  retraction,  and  even  now  she  is  thine. — ^And  I  will 
bless  thee  that  thoa  gavcst  her  to  me  again,"  she  said  in  parting;  bat 
her  own  spirit  told  her  the  hope  was  vain. 

Half  an  honr  after  this  agitating  interview,  Arthur  Stanley  was 
again  on  horseback,  a  deep  hectic  on  either  cheek;  his  eye  bloodshot 
and  strained,  traversing  with  the  speed  of  lightning  the  open  conntry^ 
in  the  direction  of  Castile. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"Oh  I  love,  I0T6,  strong  as  death — from  sach  an  hour 
Pressing  out  joy  by  thine  immortal  power ; 
Holy  and  fervent  love  I    Had  earth  bat  rest 
For  thee  and  thine,  this  world  were  all  too  fair : 
How  coold  we  thenoe  be  weaned  to  die  without  despair  I 

'*  Bat  woe  for  him  who  felt  that  heart  grow  still 
Which  with  its  weight  of  agony  had  lain 
Breaking  on  his.    Scarce  coald  the  mortal  chill 

Of  the  hashed  bosom,  ne'er  to  heaye  again, 
And  all  the  oardling  silenoe  round  the  eye, 
Bring  home  the  stem  belief  that  she  oould  die.**  Hbb.  HmfATW. 


Thb  glowing  light  of  a  glorions  finnget  lingered  on  the  Yale  of 
Cedars,  displaying  that  calm  and  beantiful  retreat  in  all  the  fair  and 
rich  loxarianco  of  former  years.  Seaben  and  Bnth,  the  aged  retainers 
of  the  honse  of  Henriqnez,  had  made  it  their  pride  and  oecapation 
to  preserve  the  cherished  retreat  lovely  as  it  had  been  left.  Nor  were 
they  its  only  inmates ;  their  daughter,  her  hnsband,  and  children, 
after  various  struggles  in  the  Christian  world,  had  been  settled  in  the 
Vale  by  the  benevolence  of  Ferdinand  Morales — their  sole  duty,  to 
preserve  it  in  snch  order  as  to  render  it  a  fitting  place  of  refuge 
for  any  one  who  should  need  it.  Withm  the  last  twelve  months, 
another  inmate  had  been  added  to  them.  Weary  of  his  wanderings, 
and  of  the  constant  course  of  deception  which  his  apparent  profession 
of  a  monk  demanded,  Julien  Morales  had  returned  to  the  home  of 
faJB  childhood,  there  to  fix  his  permanent  abode ;  only  to  make  anch 
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excursions  from  it,  as  the  interests  of  his  niece  might  deninnd.  Her 
destiny  was  his  sole  anxious  thought.  Her  detention  by  Isabella  con- 
vinced him  that  her  disguise  had  been  penetrated,  and  filled  hinn 
with  solicitude  for  her  spiritual,  yet  more  than  her  temporal  welfare. 
Boyal  protection  of  a  Jewess  was  so  unprecedented,  that  it  could 
only  argue  the  hope — ^nay,  perhaps  conviction — of  her  final  conver- 
sion. And  the  old  man  actually  tried  to  divorce  the  sweet  image  of 
his  niece  from  his  affections,  so  convinced  was  he  that  her  unhappy 
love  for  Arthur,  combined  with  Isabella's  authority,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  threat  of  some  terrible  alternative  should  she  refuse,  would  com- 
pel her  acceptance  of  the  proffered  cross,  and  so  sever  them  forever^ 
How  little  can  man,  even  the  most  gentle  and  affectionate,  read 
woman ! 

It  was  the  day  completing  the  eleventh  month  after  Don  Ferdi- 
nand's murder,  when  Julien  Morales  repaired  earlier  than  usual  to 
the  little  temple,  there  to  read  the  service  for  the  dead  appointed  for 
the  day,  and  thence  proceeded  to  his  nephew's  grave.  An  unusual 
object,  which  had  fallen  on,  or  was  kneeling  beside  the  grave 
caught  his  eye,  and  impelled  him  to  quicken  his  pace.  His  heart 
throbbed  as  he  recognized  the  garb  of  a  novice,  and  to  such  a  degree 
as  almost  to  deprive  him  of  all  power,  as  in  the  white,  chiseled 
features,  resting  on  the  cold,  damp  sod,  he  recognized  his  niece  and 
believed,  for  the  first  agonizing  moment,  that  it  was  but  clay  rest- 
ing against  clay;  and  the  sweet,  pure  spirit  had  but  guided  her  to 
that  grave  and  flown.  But  death  for  a  brief  interval  withdrew  his 
grasp ;  though  his  shaft  had  reached  her,  and  no  human  hand  could 
draw  it  back.  Father  Denis  had  conducted  her  so  carefully  and  ten- 
derly to  the  frontiers  of  Castile  that  she  had  scarcely  felt  fatigue,  and 
encountered  no  exposure  to  the  elements ;  but  when  he  left  her,  her 
desire  to  reach  her  home  became  stronger,  with  the  seeming  physical 
incapacity  to  do  so.  Her  spirit  gave  way,  and  mental  and  bodily 
exhaustion  followed.  The  season  was  unusually  damp  and  tempes- 
tuous, and,  though  scarcely  felt  at  the  time,  sowed  the  seeds  of  cold 
and  decline,  from  which  her  naturally  good  constitution  might,  in 
the  very  midst  of  her  trials,  otherwise  have  saved  her.  Her  repug- 
nance to  encounter  the  eyes  or  speech  of  her  fellows,  lest  her  disguise 
should  be  penetrated,  caused  her  to  shrink  from  entering  any  habi- 
tation, except  for  the  single  night  which  intervened,  between  the 
period  of  the  father's  leaving  her  and  her  reaching  the  secret 
entrance  to  the  Yale.  Her  wallet  provided  her  with  more  food  than 
Vol.  17.— 41 
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her  parclled  throat  conld  swallow;  and  for  the  consaming  thirst, 
^the  fresh  streams  that  so  often  babbled  across  her  path,  gave  her  all 

she  needed.    The  fellowship  of  man,  then,  was  unrequired,  and,  as 
•  the  second  night  fell,  so  comparatively  short  a  distance  lay  between 

her  and  her  home,  that,  bnoyed  up  by  the  desire  to  reach  it,  she  was 

not  sensible  of  her  utter  exhaustion,  till  she  stood  within  the  little 

graveyard  of  the  Yale ;  and  the  moon  shining  softly  and  clearly  on  the 

headstones,  disclosed  to  her  the  grave  of  her  husband.    She  was  totally 

ignorant  that  he  had   been  borne   there ;  and  the  rush  of  feeling 

which  came  over  her,  as  she  read  his  name — the  memories  of  their 

•happy,  innocent  childhood,  of  all  his  love  for  her — ^that  had  he  been 

but  spared,  all  the  last  year's  misery  might  have  been  averted,  for  she 

would  have  loved  him,  ay,  even  as  he  loved  her ;  and  he  would  have 

guarded,  saved, — so  overpowered  her,  that  she  had  sunk  down  upon 

the  senseless  earth  which  covered  him,  concions  only  of  the  wild,  sickly 

longing,  like  him  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.     She  had  reached  her 

home;  exertion  no  longer  needed,  the  unnatural  strength  ebbed  fast, 

and ,  the  frail  tenement  withered,  hour  by  hour,  away.     And  how 

might  Julien  mourn !     Her  work  on  earth  was  done.     Young,  tried, 

frail  as  she  was,  she  had  been  permitted  to  show  forth  the  glory,  the 

sustaining  glory,  of  her  faith,  by  a  sacrifice  whose  magnitude  was  indeed 

apparent,  but  whose  depth  and  intensity  of  suffering  none  knew  but 

•  Him  for  whom  it  had  been  made.     She  had  been  preserved  from  the 

crime — ^if  possible  more  fearful  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  than  any 

other — apostasy :  and  though  the  first  conviction,  that  she  was  indeed 

^^  passing  away "  even  from  his  afiection,  was  fraught  with  absolute 

anguish,  yet  her  uncle  could  not,  dared  not,  pray  for  life  on  earth. 

And  in  the  peace,  the  calm,  the  depth  of  quietude  which  gradually 

sunk  on  her  heart,  infusing  her  every  word  and  look  and  gentle  smile, 

it  was  as  if  her  spirit  had  already  the  foretaste  of  that  blissful  heaven 

for  which  its  wings  were  plumed.    As  the  frame   dwindled,  the 

expression  of  her  sweet  face  became  more  and  more  unearthly  in  its 

exquisite  beauty,  the  mind  more  and  more  beatified,  and  the  heart 

more  freed  from  earthly  feeling.    The  reward  of  her  constancy 

appeared  in  part  bestowed  on  earth,  for  death  itself  was  revealed  to 

her — ^not  as  the  King  of  Terrors,  but  as  an  Angel  of  Light,  at  whose 

touch  the  lingering  raiment  of  mortality  would  dissolve,  and  the  freed 

soul  spring  up  rejoicing  to  its  home. 

It  was  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Sabbath  eve.     The  tent 
-—formed  of  branches  of  thick  trees  and  fragrant  shrubs — was  erected. 
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as  we  we  ha7e  seen  it  in  a  former  page,  a  short  distance  from  the  tern* 
pie.  Marie's  taste  had  once  again  been  consulted  in  its  decorations ; 
her  hand,  feeble  as  it  was,  had  twined  the  lovely  wi'eaths  of  luscious 
flowers  and  arranged  the  glowing  fruit.  With  some  dificulty  she  had 
joined  the  devotional  service  performed  by  her  uncle  in  the  little  tem- 
ple— ^bome  there  in  the  arms  of  old  Keuben,  for  her  weakness  now 
prevented  walking — and  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  festival, 
she  reclined  on  one  of  the  luxurious  couches  within  the  tent,  through 
the  opening  of  which  she  could  look  forth  on  the  varied  beauties  of 
the  Vale,  and  the  rich  glorious  hues  dyeing  the  Vestern  skies.  The 
Sabbath  lamps  were  lighted,  but  their  rays  were  faint  and  flickering 
in  the  still,  glowing  atmosphere.  A  crimson  ray  from  the  departing 
luminary  gleamed  through  the  branches,  and  a  faint  glow — either 
from  its  reflection,  or  from  that  deceiving  beauty  which  too  often 
gilds  the  features  of  the  dying — ^rested  on  Marie's  features,  lighting  up 
her  large  and  lustrous  eyes  with  unnatural  brilliance.  She  had  been 
speaking  earnestly  of  that  life  beyond  the  grave,  belief  in  which  through- 
out her  trials  had  been  her  sole  sustainer.  Julien  had  listened,  wrapt 
and  almost  awe-struck,  so  completely  did  it  seem  as  if  the  spirit,  and 
not  the  mortal,  spoke. 

"  And  thine  own  trials,  my  beloved  one,"  he  said, — "  has  the  ques- 
tion never  come,  why  thou  shouldst  thus  have  been  afflicted  ?" 

"Often,  very  often,  my  father,  and  only  within  the  last  few  weeks 
has  the  full  answer  come ;  and  I  can  say  from  my  inmost  heart,  in  the 
words  of  Job,  ^  It  is  good  that  I  have  been  afflicted,'  and  that  I  believe 
all  is  well.  While  on  earth,  we  must  be  in  some  degree  (>/' earth,  and 
bear  the  penalty  of  our  earthly  nature.  The  inflrmities  and  imperfec- 
tions of  that  nature  in  others,  as  often  as  in  ourselves,  occasion  human 
misery,  which  our  God,  in  his  inflnite  love,  permits,  to  try  our  spirit's 
strength  and  faith,  and  so  prepare  us  for  that  higher  state  of  being,  in 
which  the  spirit  will  move  and  act  when  the  earthly  shell  is  shivered, 
and  earthly  infirmities  are  forever  stilled.  In  the  time  of  suffering 
we  cannot  think  thus ;  but  looking  back  as  I  do  now — ^when  the  near 
vicinity  of  another  world  bids  me  regard  my  own  past  life  almost  as . 
if  it  were  another's — ^I  feel  it  in  my  inmost  heart,  and  bless  Ood  for 
every  suffering  which  has  prepared  me  thus  early  for  his  home. 
There  is  but  one  feeling,  one  wish  of  earth  remaining,"  she  continued 
after  a  long  pause  of  utter  exhaustion.  "  It  is  weak,  perhaps,  and 
wrong ;  but  if — ^if  Arthur  could  but  know  that  fatal  secret  which  made 
me  seem  a  worse  deceiver  than  I  was — I  know  it  cannot  be,  but  it  so 
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hannts  me.    If  I  wedded  one  Ohristian,  may  he  not  think  there  needed 
not  this  Bacrifice — Bacriiice  not  of  myself,  but  of  his  happiness.     Oh ! 

could  I  bnt Hush!  whose  step  is  that!"  she  suddenly  interrupted 

herselt';  and  with  the  e£Ebrt  of  strong  excitement,  started  up,  and  Ldd 
her  hand  on  her  uncle's  arm. 

"  Nay,  my  child,  there  is  no  soimd,"  he  replied  soothingly,  after 
listening  attentively  for  several  moments. 

'^  But  .there  is.  Hark,  dost  thou  not  hear  it  now  ?  God  of  mercy  ! 
thou  hast  heard  my  prayer — ^it  is  his  P^  she  exclaimed,  sinking  power- 
lessly  back,  at  the 'moment  that  even  Julien's  duller  ear  hi^  caught 
a  Tapid  step ;  and  in  another  minute  the  branches  were  hastily  pushed 
aside,  and  Stanley  indeed  stood  upon  the  threshold. 

"  Marie — and  thus  !"  he  passionately  exclaimed;  and  flinging  him- 
self on  his  knees  beside  her,  he  buried  his  face  on  her  hand,  and  wept 
in  agony. 

•  •■■•••• 

Nearly  an  hour  passed^  ere  Marie  could  rally  from  the  agitation  of 
Arthur's  unexpected  presence  sufficiently  to  speak.  She  lay  with  her 
hand  clasped  in  his,  and  his  arm  around  her — ^realizing,  indeed,  to  the 
full,  the  soothing  consolation  of  his  presence,  but  utterly  powerless  to 
speak  that  for  which  she  had  so  longed  to  see  him  once  again.  The 
extent  of  her  weakness  had  been  unknown  till  that  moment  either  to 
her  uncle  or  herself,  and  Jnlien  watched  over  her  in  terror  lest  the 
indefinable  change  which  in  that  hour  of  stillnesfi  was  perceptibly 
stealing  over  her  features  should  be  indeed  the  dim  shadow  of  death. 
To  Arthur  speech  was  equally  impossible,  save  in  the  scarcely  articu> 
late  expressions  of  love  and  veneration  which  he  lavished  on  her. 
What  he  had  hoped  in  thus  seeking  her  he  could  not  himself  have 
defined.  His  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  wild  wish  to  see  her 
again,  and  the  thoughts  of  death  for  her  had  never  entered  his  heart. 
The  shock,  then,  had  been  terrible,  and  to  realize  the  infinite  mercy 
which  thus  bade  sorrow  cease,  was  in  such  a  moment  impossible. 
He  could  but  gaze  and  clasp  her  closer  and  closer  yet,  as  if  even 
death  should  be  averted  by  his  love. 

^'  Uncle  Julien,"  she  murmured,  as  she  faintly  extended  her  hand 
toward  him,  ^'  thou  wilt  not  refuse  to  clasp  hands  with  one  who  has 
so  loved  thy  Marie !  And  thou,  Arthur,  oh  I  scorn  him  not.  Without 
him  the  invisible  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  would  have  been  my 
gra/ve,  and  thine  that  of  a  dishonored  knight  and  suspected  mur- 
derer." 
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The  eyes  of  her  companions  met,  and  their  hands  were  grasped  in 
that  firm  pressure,  betraying  nnitj  of  feeling,  and  reoiprocal  esteem, 
whioh  need  no  words. 

^  Raise  me  a  little,  dearest  Arthur ;  uncle  Julien,  put  back  that 
spreading  bough.  I  would  say  something  more,  and  the  fresher  air 
may  give  me  strength.  Ah  I  the  evening  breeze  is  so  fresh  and 
sweet ;  it  always  makes  me  feel  as  if  the  spirits  of  those  we  loved  were 
hovering  near  us.  We  hold  much  closer  and  dearer  communion  with 
the  beloved  dead  in  the  calm  twilight  than  in  the  garish  day.  Arthur, 
dearest,  thou  wilt  think  of  me  sometimes  in  an  hour  like  this." 

^^  When  shall  I  not  think  of  thee  f "  he  passionately  rejoined. 
*^  O  Marie,  Marie  I  I  thought  separation  on  earth  the  worst  agony 
that  could  befall  me ;  but  what — ^what  is  it  compared  to  the  eternal 
one  of  death  t" 

^*  No,  no,  not  eternal,  Arthur.  In  heaven  I  feel  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  creed  or  faith ;  we  shall  all  love  God  and  one  another  there, 
and  earth's  fearful  distinctions  can  never  come  between  us.  I  know 
such  is  not  the  creed  of  thy  people,  nor  of  some  of  mine ;  but  when 
thou  standest  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  as  I  do  now,  thou  wilt  feel  this 
too." 

^^  How  can  I  gaze  on  thee,  and  not  believe  it }"  he  replied.  "  The 
loudest  thunders  of  the  Ohurch  could  not  shake  my  trust  in  the  purity 
of  heaven,  which  is  thine." 

'^Because  thou  lovest,  Arthur.  Thy  love  for  Marie  is  stronger 
than  thy  hatred  of  her  race;  and,  oh  I  if  thou  lovest  thus,  I  know 
thou  hast  forgiven." 

**  Forgiven  I"  he  passionately  reiterated. 

^^  Yes,  dearest  Arthur.  Is  the  past  indeed  so  obliterated  that  the 
wrong  I  did  thee  is  forgotten  even  as  forgiven  ?  But,  O  Arthur  I  it 
was  not  so  unjustifiable  as  it  seemed  then.  I  dared  not  breathe  the 
truth  in  Isabella's  court.  I  dare  not  whisper  it  now  save  to  thee, 
who  would  die  rather  than  reveal  it.  Arthur,  dearest  Arthur,  it  was 
no  Christian  whom  I  wedded.  We  had  been  betrothed  from  early 
•childhood,  though  I  knew  it  not ;  and  when  the  time  came,  I  could 
not  draw  down  on  me  a  father's  curse,  or  dash  with  agony  a  heart 
that  so  cherished,  so  loved  me,  by  revelation  of  a  truth  which  could 
SYtdl  me  nothing,  and  would  bring  him  but  misery.  Ferdinand  was 
my  cousin — a  child  of  Israel,  as  myself." 

"  Kow  heaven  bless  thee  for  those  words,  my  own,  true,  precious 
Marie  I"  exclaimed  Stanley,  in  strong  emotion,  and  clasping  her  still 
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closer,  he  pressed  his  qniyering  lips  to  her  forehead,  starting  in  agotij 
.  as  he  marked  the  oold,  damp  dews  which  had  gathered  upon  it,  too^ 
tmlj  the  index  of  departing  life.  He  besought  her  to  speak  no  more 
— the  exertion  was  exhausting  her ;  she  smiled  faintly,  drank  of  tiie 
reviving  draught  which  Julien  proffered,  and  lay  for  a  few  minutes- 
calm  and  still. 

"  I  am  better  now,"  she  said,  after  an  interval.  "  It  was  only  the 
excitement  of  speaking  that  truth,  which  T  have  so  long  desired  to 
reveal — to  clear  my  memory  from  the  caprice  and  inconstancy  with 
which  even  thy  love  must  have  charged  me;  and  now,  Arthur,  pro- 
mise me  that  tbou  wilt  not  mourn  me  too  long :  that  thou  wilt  strive 
to  conquer  the  morbid  misery,  which  I  know,  if  encouraged,  will  cloud 
thy  whole  life,  and  unfit  thee  for  the  glorious  career  which  must  other- 
wise be  thine.  Do  not  forget  me  wholly,  love,  but  deem  it  not  a 
duty  to  my  memory  never  to  love  again.  Arthur,  dearest,  thou  canst 
bestow  happiness  on  another,  and  one  of  thine  own  faith,  even  such 
happiness  as  to  have  been  thy  wife  would  have  given  me.  Do  not 
reject  the  calm  rest  and  peacefulness,  which  such  love  will  bring  to 
thee,  though  now  thou  feelest  as  if  the  very  thought  were  loathings 
She  will  speak  to  thee  of  me ;  for  Jewess  as  she  knew  me,  she  ha» 
loved  and  tended  me  in  suffering,  and  so  wept  my  banishment,  that 
my  frozen  tears  had  well>nigh  flowed  in  seeing  hers.  Seek  her  in 
Isabella's  court,  and  try  to  love  her,  Arthur — ^if  at  first  merely  for  my 
sake,  it  will  soon,  soon  be  for  her  own." 

Impressively  and  pleadingly,  these  words  fell  on  Arthur's  aching- 
heart,  even  at  that  moment  when  he  felt  to  comply  with  them  was 
and  must  ever  be  impossible.  When  time  had  done  its  work,  and 
softened  individual  agony,  they  returned  again  and  yet  again ;  and  at 
each  returning,  seemed  less  painful  to  obey. 

^^  And  Isabella,  my  kind,  loving,  generous  mistress,"  she  continued^ 
after  a  very  long  pause,  and  her  voice  was  so  faint  as  scarcely  to 
make  distinguishable  the  words,  save  for  the  still  lingering  sweetness 
and  clearness  of  her  articulation — "  Oh !  what  can  I  say  to  her  t 
Arthur,  dearest  Arthur,  thou  must  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe 
her.  Her  creed  condemns,  but  her  heart  loves  me — ^ay,  still,  still  t 
Aind  better  (though  she  cannot  think  so)  than  had  I  for  earthly  joy 
turned  traitor  to  my  God.  Oh,  tell  her  how  with  my  last  breath  I 
loved  and  blessed  her,  Arthur ;  tell  her  we  shall  meet  again,  where 
Jew  and  Gentile  worship  the  same  God  I    Oh,  that  I  could  but  have 

proved — proved ^How  suddenly  it  has  grown  dark  1     XJnde  Julien, 

is  it  not  time  for  the  evening  prayer?" 
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And  her  lips  moved  in  the  wordless  utterance  of  the  prayer  for 
which  she  had  asked,  forgetting  it  had  some  time  before  been  said ; 
and  then  her  head  sank  lower  and  lower  on  Arthur's  bosom,  and 
there  was  no  sound.  Twilight  lingered,  as  loth  to  disappear,  then 
deepened  into  nightj^and  the  silver  lamps  within  the  tents  brighter 
and  more  brightly  illumined  the  gloom ;  but  Arthur  moved  not,  sup- 
pressing even  his  breath,  lest  he  should  disturb  that  deep  and  still 
repose. .  It  was  more  than  an  hour  ere  Julien  Morales  could  realize 
the  truth,  and  then  he  gently  endeavored  to  unclasp  Arthur's  almost 
convulsive  hold,  and  with  kindly  force  to  lead  him  from  the  couch. 
The  light  of  the  lamp  fell  fall  upon  that  sweet,  sweet  face ;  and,  oh  I 
never  had  it  seemed  so  lovely.  The  awful  stillness  of  sculptured 
repose  was  indeed  there  ;  the  breath  of  life  and  its  disturbing  emotions 
had  passed  away,  and  naught  but  the  shrine  remained.  But  like 
marble  sculptured  by  God's  hand,  that  sweet  face  gleamed-^eeming^ 
it  its  perfect  tracery,  its  heavenly  repose,  to  whisper  even  to  the  waves 
of  agony,  "  Be  still — my  spirit  is  with  God  !" 

•  ••.•••• 

Julien  Morales  and  Arthur  Stanley — the  aged  and  the  young — 
the  Jewish  recluse  and  the  Christian  warrior — ^knelt  side  by  side  on 
the  cold  earth,  which  concealed  the  remains  of  one  to  both  so  inex- 
pressibly dear.  The  moonlit  shrubs  and  spangled  heaven  alone 
beheld  their  mutual  sorrow,  and  the  pale  moon  waned,  and  the  stars 
gleamed  paler  and  paler  in  the  first  gray  of  dawn  ere  that  vigil  was 
concluded.  And  then  both  arose  and  advanced  to  the  barrier  wall ; 
the  spring  answered  to  the  touch,  and  the  concealed  door  flew  back* 
The  young  Christian  turned,  and  was  folded  to  the  heart  of  the  Jew. 
The  blessing  of  the  Hebrew  was  breathed  in  the  ear  of  the  English- 
man, and  Stanley  disappeared. 

O  love  !  thou  fairest,  brightest,  most  imperishable  type  of  heaven ! 
what  to  thee  are  earth's  distinctions  ?  Alone  in  thy  pure  essence  thou 
Btandest,  and  every  mere  earthly  feeling  crouches  at  thy  feet.  And 
art  thou  but  this  world's  blessing  ?  Oh  1  they  have  never  loved  who 
thus  believe.  Love  is  the  voice  of  God,  Love  is  the  rule  of  heaven  ! 
As  one  grain  to  the  imcounted  sands,  as  one  drop  to  the  unfathomed 
depths — ^is  the  love  of  earth  to  that  of  heaven ;  but  when  the  mortal 
shrine  is  shivered,  the  minute  particle  will  re-unite  itself  with  its  kin* 
dred  essence,  to  exist  unshadowed  and  forever. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'*  Why  then  a  final  note  prolong, 
Or  lengthen  oat  a  dosing  song, 
Unleas  to  bid  the  gentles  speed 
Who  long  have  listened  to  my  rede?" 

SzB  Waiokb  Soott. 

Thb  fickle  Bun  of  "  merrie  England  "  shone  forth  in  nnusaal  splen- 
dor ;  and,  as  if  resolved  to  bless  the  augost  ceremony  on  which  it 
gazed,  permitted  not  a  clond  to  shadow  the  lustrons  beams,  which 
darted  their  floods  of  light  through  the  gorgeous  casements  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  whose  sacred  precincts  was  then  celebrating  the 
bridal  of  the  young  heir  of  England,  with  a  fair  and  gentle  daughter 
of  Spain.  It  was  a  scene  to  interest  the  coldest  heart — not  for  the 
state  and  splendor  of  the  accoutrements,  nor  the  high  rank  of  the 
parties  principally  concerned,  nor  for  the  many  renowned  characters 
of  church,  state,  and  chivaby  there  assembled ;  it  was  the  extreme 
youth  and  touching  expression,  impressed  on  the  features  of  both 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

Neither  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  Oatherine,  Infanta  of  Arra- 
gon,  had  yet  numbered  eighteen  years,  the  first  fresh  season  of  joyous 
life ;  but  on  neither  countenance  could  be  traced  the  hilarity  and 
thoughtlessness  natural  to  their  age.  The  fair,  transparent  brow  of 
the  young  prince,  under  which  the  blue  veins  could  be  clearly  seen, 
tall  lost  beneath  the  rich  chestnut  curls,  that  parted  on  his  brow,  fell 
loosely  on  either  shoulder ;  the  large  and  deep  blue  eye,  which  waa 
ever  half  concealed  beneath  the  long,  dark  lash,  as  if  some  untold 
languor  caused  the  eyelid  to  droop  so  heavily;  the  delicate  pink  of  his 
downless  cheek,  the  brilliant  hue  on  his  lips,  even  his  peculiar  smile, 
all  seemed  to  whisper  the  coming  ill,  that  one  so  dear  to  Englishmeii 
would  not  linger  with  them  to  fulfill  the  sweet  promise  of  his  youth. 

Beauty  is,  perhaps,  too  strong  a  word  to  apply  to  the  jouthfal 
bride.  It  was  the  pensive  sadness  of  her  mild  and  pleasing  features 
that  so  attracted — ^natural  enough  to  her  position  in  a  strange  land, 
and  the  thoughts  of  early  severance  from  a  mother  she  idolize<f,  but 
recalled  some  twenty  years  afterward  as  the  dim  shadow  of  the  sor- 
rowing future,  glooming  through  the  gay  promise  of  the  present. 
And  there,  too,  was  Prince  Henry,  then  only  in  his  twelfth  year, 
bearing  in  his  flashing  eye  and  constantly  varying  expression  of  brow 
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and  mouthy  trne  index  of  those  passions  which  were  one  day  to  shake 
Europe  to  the  centre ;  and  presenting  in  his  whole  appearance  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  his  brother,  and  drawing  around  him,  even  while  yet 
so  young,  the  hottest  and  wildest  spirits  of  his  father's  court,  who, 
while  they  loved  the  person,  scorned  the  gentle  amusements  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Henry  the  Seventh  and  his  hapless  'consort,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
were,  of  course,  present — the  one  rejoicing  in  the  condusifh  of  a  mar- 
riage for  which  he  had  been  in  treaty  the  last  seven  years,  and  which 
was  at  last  purchased  at  the  cost  of  innocent  blood;  the  other  behold- 
ing only  her  precious  son,  whose  gende  and  peculiarly  domestic  vir- 
tues were  her  sweetest  solace  for  conjugal  neglect  and  ill-concealed 
•dislike. 

Amongst  the  many  noble  Spaniards  forming  the  immediate  attend- 
ants of  die  Infanta,  had  been  one  so  different  in  aspect  to  his  com- 
panions as  tiO  attract  universal  notice ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  senior 
noblemen  of  England  had  been  observed  to  crowd  round  him  wheur 
ever  he  appeared,  and  evince  toward  him  the  most  marked  and  plea- 
surable cordiality.  His  thickly  silvered  hair  and  somewhat  furrowed 
brow  bore  the  impress  of  some  iive-and-fifty  years ;  but  a  nearer  exam- 
ination might  have  betrayed  that  sorrow  more  than  years  had  aged 
hioQi,  and  full  six,  or  even  ten  years  might  very  well  be  subtracted 
from  the  age  which  a  first  glance  supposed  him.  Why  the  fancy  was 
taken  that  he  was  not  a  Spaniard  could  not  have  been  very  easily 
explained ;  for  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Pedro  Pas, 
whose  beauty,  wit,  and  high  spirits  were  essentially  Spanidi,  and  was 
the  Infanta's  nearest  and  most  favored  attendant ;  and  he  himself  was 
constantly  near  her  person,  and  looked  up  to  by  the  usually  jealous 
Spaniards  as  even  higher  in  rank  and  importance  than  many  of  them- 
flelves.  How,  then,  could  he  be  a  foreigner !  And  marvel  merged 
into  the  most  tormenting  curiosity,  when,  on  the  bridal  day  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  though  he  still  adhered  to  the  immediate  train  of 
the  Princess,  he  appeared  in  the  rich  and  full  costume  of  an  English 
peer.  The  impatience  of  several  young  gallants  could  hardly  be 
restrained  even  during  the  ceremony ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they 
tnmultuously  surrounded  Lord  Scales,  declaring  they  would  not  let 
him  go  till  he  had  told  them  who  and  what  was  this  mysterious  friend : 
Lord  Scales  had  headed  a  gallant  band  of  English  knights  in  the  Moor- 
ish war,  and  was  therefore  supposed  to  know  everything  concerning 
Spain,  and  certainly  of  thia  iOiglo-Spaniard,  as  ever  since  his  arrival 
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in  England  they  had  conBtantly  been  seen  together.     He  Bmiled 
good-humoredly  at  their  importunity,  and  replied : — 

"  I  am  afraid  my  friend's  history  has  nothing  very  marvelonB  or 
mysteriouB  in  it.  His  family  were  all  staunch  Lancastrians,  and  per- 
ished  either  on  the  field  or  scaffold ;  he  escaped  almost  miraculously, 
andafterabrief  interval  of  restless  wandering,  went  to  Spain  and  was 
treated  with  such  consideration  and  kindness  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella,  that  tie  has  lived  there  ever  since,  honored  and  treated  in  all 
things  as  a  child  of  the  soil.  On  my  arrival,  I  was  struck  by  his  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  rash  disregard  of  danger,  and  gladly  hailed  in 
him  a  countryman.  I  learned  afterward  that  this  reckless  bravery- 
had  been  incited  by  a  wish  for  death,  and  that  events  had  occurred  in 
his  previous  life,  which  would  supply  matter  for  many  a  minstrel  tale.** 

^^  Let  ns  hear  it,  let  ns  hear  it !"  interrupted  many  eager  voices,  but 
Lord  Scales  laugliingly  shook  his  head. 

^^  Excuse  me,  my  young  friends :  at  present  I  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  a  long  story.  Enough  that  he  loved,  and  loved  unhap- 
pily ;  not  from  its  being  unretumed,  but  from  a  concatenation  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  sorrows  which  may  not  be  detailed." 

^^£ut  he  is  married;  and  he  is  as  devoted  to  Donna  Oatherine  as 
she  is  to  him.  I  heard  they  were  proverbial  for  their  mutual  affection 
and  domestic  happiness.  How  could  he  so  have  loved  before!'^ 
demanded,  somewhat  skeptically,  a  very  young  man. 

^^  My  good  friend,  when  yon  get  a  little  older,  you  will  cease  to 
marrel  at  snob  things,  or  imagine,  becanse  a  man  has  been  veiy 
wretched,  he  is  to  be  forever.  My  friend  once  felt  as  you  do  (Lord 
Scales  changed  his  tone  to  one  of  impressive  seriousness) ;  but  he  was 
wise  enough  to  abide  by  the  counsels  of  the  beloved  one  he  had  loat^ 
struggle  to  shake  off  the  sluggish  misery  which  was  crushing  him, 
cease  to  wish  for  death,  and  welcome  life  as  a  solenm  path  of  useful- 
ness and  good,  still  to  be  trodden,  though  its  flowers  might  have  faded. 
Gradually  as  he  awoke  to  outward  things,  and  sought  the  companion- 
ship of  her  whom  his  lost  one  had  loved,  he  became  sensible  that, 
spiritless  as  he  had  thought  hims.elf,  he  could  yet,  did  he  see  fit,  win 
and  rivet  regard  ;  and  so  he  married,  loving  less  than  he  was  loved, 
perchance,  at  the  time,  but  scarcely  so  now.  His  marriitge,  and  his 
present  happiness,  are  far  less  mysterious  than  his  extraordinary  inter- 
ference in  the  event  which  followed  the  conquest  of  the  Moors — ^I 
mean  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews." 

^'  By  the  way,  what  caused  that  remarkable  edict  i"  demanded  one 
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of  the  circle,  more  interested  in  politicB  than  individnalfi.  ^^  It  is  a 
good  thing  indeed  to  rid  a  land  of  such  vermin ;  bnt  in  Spain  they  had 
80  mnch  to  do  with  the  saccessfol  commerce  of  the  country,  that  it 
appears  as  impolitic  as  unnecessary." 

^'  Impolitic  it  was,  so  far  as  concerned  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  decided  on  it,  from  the  reli- 
gious light  in  which  it  was  placed  before  them  by  Torquemada.  It  is 
whispered  that  Isabella  would  never  have  consented  to  a  decree,  sen- 
tencing so  many  thousands  of  her  innocent  subjects  to  misery  and 
expulsion,  had  not  her  confessor  worked  on  her  conscience  in  an 
unusual  manner ;  alluding  to  some  unprecedented  favor  shown  to  one 
of  that  hated  race,  occasioned,  he  declared,  by  those  arts  of  magic 
which  might  occur  again  and  yet  again,  and  do  most  fatal  evil  to  the 
land.  Isabella  had,  it  appears,  when  reproached  by  Torquemada  for 
her  act  of  mercy,  which  he  termed  weakness,  pledged  herself,  not  to 
interfere  with  his  measures  for  the  extermination  of  the  unbelief,  and 
on  this  promise  of  course  he  worked,  till  the  edict  was  proclaimed." 

'^  But  this  stranger,  what  had  he  to  do  with  it  ?"  demanded  many 
of  the  group,  impatient  at  the  interruption. 

*^  What  he  had  to  do  with  it  I  really  cannot  tell  you,  but  his  zeal  to 
avert  the  edict  lost  him,  in  a  great  measure,  the  confidence  of  Ferdi- 
nand. When  he  found  to  prevent  their  expulsion  was  impossible,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  lessen  their  misfortune,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
by  relieving  every  unbeliever  that  crossed  his  path." 

An  exclamation  of  horrified  astonishment  escaped  his  auditors. 
^'  What  could  such  cohduot  mean }  Did  he  lean  toward  unbelief 
himself " 

"  That  could  hardly  be,"  replied  Lord  Scales.  "  Unless  he  had 
been  a  Catholic,  earnest  and  zealous  as  herself,  Isabella  would  never 
have  so  esteemed  him  as  to  give  him  as  wife  her  special  favorite,  Cathe- 
rine Pas,  and  place  him  so  near  the  person  of  her  child.  When  I  left 
Spain,  I  entreated  my  friend  to  accompany  me,  and  resume  his  here- 
ditary title  and  estate,  but  I  pleaded  in  vain.  Some  more  than  com- 
mon tie  seemed  to  devote  him  to  the  interests  of  the  queen  of  Cas- 
tile,  whom  he  declared  he  would  never  leave  unless  in  England  he 
could  serve  her  better  than  in  Spain.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
chance  of  such  an  event.  He  now  tells  me,  that  it  was  Isabella's 
earnest  request  that  he  should  attend  the  princess  ;  be  always  near 
her,  and  so  decrease  the  difSculties  which  in  a  foreign  land  must  for 
a  time  surround  her.    The  queen  is  broken  in  health,  and  dispirited^ 
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from  many  domestic  afflictions ;  and  it  was  with  tears  she  besought  him 
to  devote  his  remaining  years  to  the  service  of  her  child,  and  be  to 
the  fhtnre  queen  of  England  true,  faithful,  and  upright,  as  he  had 
ever  been  to  the  queen  of  Spain.  Need  I  say  the  honorable  charge 
was  instaiftly  accepted,  and  while  he  resumes  his  rank  and  duties  as 
a  peer  of  his  native  land,  the  grateful  service  of  an  adopted  son  of 
Spain  will  ever  be  remembered  and  performed." 

^^  But  his  n^me,  his  name  ?"  cried  many  eager  voices. 

^^  AsTHUB  Stanley,  Eabl  of  Dbbbt." 

THE  END. 


THEATEIOAL  EEHEAESALS. 

People  who  have  hitherto  described  rehearsals  have  dwelt  chiefly 
on  the  paucity  of  gaslights  and  on  the  fact  of  the  actresses  being  in 
every-day  dress — ^peculiarities  at  which,  without  any  great  effort  of 
imagination,  one  might  have  guessed  before  going  in.  A  rehearsal 
is  never  a  brilliant  spectacle;  on  wet  winter  days  when  half  the  com- 
pany are  afflicted  with  colds  it  is  apt  to  be  a  depressing  one ;  but 
even  on  a  winter's  day  one  might  spend  one  afternoon  to  worse  pur- 
pose than  by  sitting  in  a  stage-box  and  watching  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  being  put  through  its  goose-steps.  If  one  learned  nothing  else, 
one  would  at  least  gather  a  conception  of  the  difficulties,  anxieties, 
and  labors  to  which  half  a  hundred  people  are  subjected  before  even 
the  most  meagre  comedy  is  fit  to  face  the  public. 

We  will  suppose  thata  play  is  accepted,— -and  this  is  taking  a  big 
leap  at  once, — for  if  kind-hearted  persons  had  any  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  dramatists  who,  like  Mr.  G-rewgious's  gloomy  clerk  in  ^^  Edwin 
Brood,"  stalk  about  from  theatre  to  theatre  with  sealed  MSS.  for  the 
managers,  somebody  would  surely  propose  that  a  charity  theatre  be 
erected  somewhere,  where  all  these  rejected  and  much-to-be*pitied 
men  of  talent  might  get  their  works  played  for  nothing.  It  is  not  so 
sure,  by  the  way,  that  among  the  works  thus  played  some  might  not 
be  superior  to  those  which  attain  the  honor  of  genuine  performance* 
This  is  said  without  malice,  but  all  managers  are  not  infallible,  and 
it  is  a  known  fact  that  to  judge  a  play  sagaciously  in  manuscript, 
requires  almost  as  much  cleverness  aa  to  write  one.     However,  wa 
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will  Buppoee  all  these  obstacles  Burmonnted.  The  manager  has 
opened  a  manascript,  read  it,  liked  it  (being  in  good  humor),  and 
written  to  the  fortunate  author  to  say  that  with  "  certain  modifi- 
cations "  (this  phrase  is  inevitable)  he  thinks  the  play  will  do.  A 
day  is  fixed  for  the  reading  before  the  company.  The  Ffench,  who 
are  models  in  all  these  matters,  invest  their  readings  with  a  sort  of 
solemnity.  All  the  "  friends  of  the  house,"  patrons,  play-surveyors 
in  ordinary,  and  friendly  critics,  are  convoked,  and  the  author  makes 
his  appearance  in  dress  clothes,  with  a  trusty  friend  by  his  side  to 
encourage  him,  and,  if  nervousness  should  supervene,  read  for  him. 
Some  French  playwrights  are  capital  readers ;  others  always  have  re- 
course to  the  trusty  friend.  Alexandre  Dumas  read  in  such  wise  that 
his  hearers  wept,  and  when  the  performance  was  over  threw  themselves 
into  his  arms.  Balzac,  in  reading  his  ^^  Mercadet "  before  the  com- 
mittee of  th^  Theatre  Frangais,  tore  off  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  neck- 
tie, brandished  his  fist  above  his  head,  and  bellowed  as  if  he  were  in 
a  fever ;  and  it  stands  on  record  of  a  third  and  still  living  dramatist 
that  in  reading  a  first  work  he  threw  so  much  spirit  into  the  exercise 
that  at  the  last  act,  where  a  murder  was  to  be  enacted,  he  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  bawling  out,  ^^Xhis  is  loaded  I"  discharged 
it  in  front  of  him,  amid  a  pretty  panic,  very  easy  to  imagine.  Of 
course  the  pistol  was  not  loaded,  and  the  words  to  the  contrary  were 
merely  part  of  the  text;  but  this  shows  into  what  emotional  incidents 
a  reading  may  culminate  under  the  auspices  of  a  truly  conscientious 
playwright. 

The  piece  then  stands  read,  and  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  distribute 
the  parts.  Now,  those  who  have  ever  been  present  at  a  reading,  will 
remember  that  after  the  buzz  of  congratulations  which  attends  the 
close  of  the  author's  labors  has  subsided,  there  is  a  sudden  lull,  and 
the  lady  members  of  the  company  fold  their  hands,  beat  down  their 
skirts  a  little,  and  set  their  lips.  This  is  like  clearing  the  decks  for 
action,  and  veteran  playwrights  know  the  symptoms  so  well  that  when 
the  piece  they  have  been  reading  is  not  one  that  was  ordered  before- 
hand, with  aU  the  parts  cut  to  measure,  they  instantly  follow  up  t}ieir 
conclusion  by  crying  out,  half  defiantly,  "  I  propose  distributing  as 
follows "  and  distribute  as  follows  they  do,  all  prayers,  protes- 
tations and  tears  notwithstanding.  Toung  playwrights,  however, 
commit  the  blunder  of  pausing  after  they  have  shut  up  their  manu- 
scripts, and  smile  benignly  at  everybody.  Then  comes  the  war.  It 
is  not  the  leading  parts  that  are  so  hard  to  award,  for  there  is  always 
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a  male  star  and  a  lady  star  who  decide  at  once  and  very  peremptorily 
(especially  the  lady)  whether  the  chief  parts  suit  them ;  bat  it  is  the 
second-fiddle  members  of  the  company  from  whom  tribulation  comes. 
The  ladies  have  been  following  the  number  of  lines  in  each  minor 
part  with  ^  watchful,  critical  ear,  and  each  now  protests  with  a  flashing 
face  that  her  part  is  by  ten  lines  short  of  that  which  she  took  in  her 
last  play.  If  one  adopted  the  scale  of  promotion  advocated  by  these 
ladies,  a  50-line  part  in  July  would  give  a  clear  title  to  a  100-line  part 
in  December,  a  150-line  part  next  June,  and  so  on,  independently  of 
-all  considerations  as  to  how  the  first  part  was  acted,  this  issue  being, 
according  to  the  ladies  interested,  althogether  foreign  to  the  question. 
In  vain  does  the  young  author  argue  that  the  importance  of  a  part 
depends  in  no  way  upon  its  length,  that  Moliere's  Tartnffe  does  not 
appear  on  the  scene  until  the  third  act,  that — ^he  is  overborne,  talked 
down,  treated  with  bitter  scorn ;  and  it  is  then  that  the  meaning  of 
the  word  '^  modifications  "  in  the  manager's  letter  is  first  made  manifest 
lo  him.  He  is  given  plainly  to  understand  that  if  he  does  not  want 
to  have  all  the  ladies  there  present  his  enemies  for  life  he  must  modify, 
that  is,  add  at  least  twenty  liues  to  all  the  smaller  ^^  rdles."  If,  like 
M.  Rayor  in  M.  Herv^'s  last  operetta,  "  Le  Trdne  d'Ecosse,"  he  be  a 
man  of  bronze,  resolved  to  make  no  concessions,  he  holds  out  firmly 
and  takes  the  consequences.  If  he  be  a  simple  man,  like  other  mortals, 
he  yields,  adds  to  the  parts,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  reading  in  the 
newspapers  on  the  morrow  of  the  first  performance  that  the  piece 
'^  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  great  deal  of  cutting." 

But  we  have  not  reached  the  first  performance  yet.  After  the 
'distribution  comes  the  learning  by  heart,  and  this  occupies  more  or 
less  time  according  to  the  greater  or  less  intelligence  of  the  actresses 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  lay  some  stress  on  the  actresses,  and  but 
little  on  the  actors,  the  ungallant  fact  being  that  whatever  hindrances 
are  thrown  into  the  way  of  the  smooth  production  of  a  new  piece 
come  generally  from  the  fairer  half  of  creation.  It  is  surprising  what 
a  time  some  actresses  take  in  learning  their  parts,  and  what  a 
peculiarly  unsatisfactory  way  they  have  of  reciting  them  once  they  are 
learned.  The  manager  expostulates,  the  stage  manager  storms,  the 
prompter  groans  aloud  in  his  distress — impossible  to  bring  the  ladies 
to  commit  the  text  to  memory  without  embellishments  or  substitutions 
of  their  own.  "  You  have  wantonly  deceived  me  once,  bat  I  vow  you 
shall  never  do  so  again/'  were  the  indignant  words  put  into  the  mouth 
^f  a  subheroine  in  a  metropolitan  drama ;  and  the  lady  intrusted  with 
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the  part,  being  of  short  memory,  broke  out  at  the  first  rehearsal, "  Ton 
•  have  gammoned  me  once,  but,  by  George  I  if  you  do  it  again  you'll 
be  a  cleverer  fellow  than  I  take  you  for."  A  young  author  fumes 
under  these  profanations  as  if  his  hair  were  being  pulled :  an  older 
man  usually  chocks  them  at  about  the  third  rehearsal  by  the  scourging 
threat  that  he  will  withdraw  her  part  from  the  culprit  unless  she  show 
herself  more  appreciative  of  his  writings.  This  leads  to  indignation, 
tears,  uncomplimentary  mutterings,  but  eventually  to  repentance  and 
a  return  to  grammar.  About  six  weeks  after  the  distribution  the 
author  may  heave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  hope  on  being  told  that  things 
are  getting  on  pretty  well.  "  Not  as  well  as  might  be  expected,"  adds 
the  stage  manager,  who  is  by  profession  of  despondent  mood,  "  but 
still  fairly."  This  means  that  after  the  battles  with  the  scene-painters 
have  been  fought  and  won — (there  are  always  battles  with  the  scene 
painters,  who  are  for  placing  grand  eflTects  where  none  are  needed) — 
after  the  costumier  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  follow  your  ideas  of 
the  becoming  and  not  his, — ^you  may  expect  the  last  undress  rehearsal ; 
as  soon  as  the  principal  actress  shall  have  deigned  to  recover  from  her 
•cough,  her  cold,  or  whatever  other  infirmity  she  may  be  pleading  to 
stop  the  way. 

At  length  it  comes,  that  last  undress  rehearsal.  Two  o'clock  p.m.  ; 
mud  in  the  street  outside  ;  crustiness  on  the  part  of  the  manager,  who 
has  seen  that  a  rival  house  announces  for  performance  next  week  a 
piece  whose  denouement^  he  hears,  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  play  about 
to  be  rehearsed.  A  manager  may  never  be  more  than  crusty,  for  his 
are  the  duties  of  an  autocrat,  and  need  to  be  exercised  with  command 
.of  temper  and  outward  courtesy  ;  but  when  the  manager  is  crusty  the 
stage  manager  is  furious,  and  fines  are  scattered  about  with  a  prodi- 
gality which  makes  scene-shifters,  call-boys,  and  others  to  whom  fines 
are  of  consequence,  tremble  in  their  shoes.  The  author  meanwhile, 
who  has  been  cut  dead  by  two  actresses  whose  parts  he  has  refused 
to  lengthen  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  three  changes  of  costume 
during  the  evening,  takes  his  seat  on  a  chair  at  a  corner  of  th^  stage 
near  the  footlights,  and  fans  himself  with  his  handkerchief;  the  stage 
manager  scrambles  down  into  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra's  seat, 
and  casts  a  searching  eye  about  the  house  to  see  if  nobody  from  with- 
out— ^reporter,  or  person  of  that  kind — ^has  introduced  himself  by 
stealth.  But  nobody  is  in  the  stalls  save  three  old  women  with  baskets, 
mothers  of  actresses,  and  no  one  in  the  boxes  except  a  carpenter  in 
.shirtsleeves,  who  is  mending  something  and  pauses  to  look;  so  the 
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stage  manager  shouts,  ^'  Begin !"  and  tbe  interesting  heroine  enters. 
Now,  if  the  stage  manager  be  a  man  of  soft  mould  he  is  indulgent 
toward  the  chief  actress,  but  if  he  be  a  functionary  well  up  to  his 
work,  he  shows  no  respect  of  persons,  and  overhauls  the  stars  as  he 
does  the  lesser  satellites.  "  I  have  sacrificed  every  thing  to  Henry," 
sighs  the  star ;  "  my  maiden  innocence,  my  hopes  of  happiness,  my  " 
—  "  Stop  I"  roars  the  stage  manager.  "  When  you  say,  *  I  have  sacri- 
ficed everything  to  Henry,'  you  must  make  a  resigned  gesture,  as  if 
you  felt  the  sacrifice  to  be  worth  something ;  and  when  you  say  ^  my 
maiden  innocence,'  try  and  avoid  smiling  as  you  did  just  now."  "  I 
didn't  do  anything  of  the  sort,"  protests  the  star  hotly.  "  Then  it 
was  the  gas  made  it  seem  so,"  retorts  the  stage  manager.  "  Now  ga 
on."  The  star  does  go  on,  and  has  a  three-hours'  drilling  of  it* 
Simultaneously  with  her  the  satellites  get  their  share  much  in  this 
fashion :  "  Miss  A.,  don't  throw  your  eyes  about  in  that  manner ; 
you're  always  looking  at  the  orchestra  stalls."  "  I  don't  look  at  the 
stalls."  ^^  A  good  actress,"  resumes  the  stage  manager  sententiously, 
**  is  so  enwrapped  in  her  part  that  the  world  ends  for  her  at  those 
footlights."  (Miss  A.  pouts.)  "  Miss  B.,"  goes  on  the  stage  manager, 
"pronounce  five  times  over  the  word  ^harrowing,' which  you  just  pro- 
nounced ^  'arrowing.' "  "  H-h-h-arrowing,  then !"  cries  Miss  B.  fiercely  ; 
"  but  you're  always  at  me  about  something  1"  "  Miss  C,"  proceeds  the 
stage  manager  imperturbably,  "  three  times  already  I've  told  you  to 
assume  an  outraged  expression  when  you  are  asked  to  betray  your 
family  for  gold,  and  you  don't  look  outraged  in  the  least."  "  I  shall 
look  outraged  at  the  performance,"  answers  Miss  0.  "  That's  what 
all  of  you  always  say,"  vociferates  the  stage  manager,  "  and  when  the 
performance  comes  it's  as  bad  as  ever."  By  this  time  the  finale  has 
been  reached,  and  everybody  looks  as  if  he  or  she  had  had  enough  of 
it,  especially  the  manager,  who  finds  somehow  that  the  dialogue  does 
not  sound  so  witty  as  when  he  heard  it  first.  "  My  impression  is," 
grumbles  he  to  the  author,  "  that,  with  all  those  additions  of  yours, 
the  piece  will  not  be  over  till  three  in  the  morning."  "  And  it  will 
certainly  be  one  of  the  dullest  pieces  ever  heard,"  breaks  in  one  of 
the  rebuked  and  angered  actresses,  brushing  in  high  dudgeon  by  the 
pair ;  "  it's  a  dull  piece,  and  it'll  be  hissed ;  you  mark  my  word  1" 
An  author  does  not  always  dine  pleasantly  after  a  rehearsal. — PaU 
Mall  Gazette. 


Editorial    Department. 


THE  LATE  DR.  ABRAHAM  GEIGER. 

A  GBEAT  man  has  fallen  in  Israel,  one  whose  pure  character,  whose 
brilliant  intellect,  whose  gigantic  eflEbrts  in  the  cause  of  progress  and 
enlightenment  had  rendered  him  known  and  beloved  not  only  in  his 
native  land  and  in  the  immediate  scenes  of  liis  labors,  but  in  almost 
every  Jewish  community  in  the  world.  Dr.  Abraham  Qeiger,  the 
eminent  and  erudite  rabbi,  whose  memory  will  be  cherished  by  future 
generations,  died  suddenly  at  Berlin  on  Friday,  October  26th.  So 
unexpected  was  his  death,  that  none  save  perhaps  himself  was  pre- 
pared for  it.  Although  he  had  attained  the  age  of  64,  he  was  yet  in 
the  enjoyment  of  such  excellent  health  and  manly  vigor,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  still  many  years  before  him  in  which  to  continue 
his  useful  and  exemplary  career.  An  all-wise  and  beneficent  Provi- 
dence, however,  has  seen  fit  to  call  him  to  his  heavenly  rest,  and 
though  His  decrees  often  seem  inexplicable,  yet  faith  in  His  wisdom 
and  goodness  teaches  us  to  bow  with  humility  and  to  revere  thehand 
that  smites  us. 

Dr.  Geiger  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  the  year  1810, 
and  from  his  early  childhood  was  destined  for  the  Jewish  ministry. 
His  first  clerical  post  was  that  of  Rabbi  at  Wiesbaden,  where  he 
attracted  considerable  attention  by  the  liberality  of  his  religious  sen- 
timents.   A  reformer  almost  from  youth,  his  expansive  mind  could 
not  be  trammeled  within  the  narrow^limits  of  the  orthodox  system  of 
his  day.     He  broke  the  bands,  and  towering  far  above  all  his  contem- 
poraries, became  a  champion  of  reform — a  leader  of  men's  thoughts  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  fields,  that  of  religious  belief.    With  indefati- 
gable zeal  and  energy  he  devoted  himself  to  his  Herculean  task  of 
^uprooting  bigotry  and  superstition,  overthrowing  fallacious  theories 
and  erroneous  doctrines,  and  substituting  in  their  place  broad  and 
elevated  views  which  have  since  been  amplified  and  developed  by  that 
great  school  of  Jewish  reformers  in  which  he  was  so  distinguished  as 
a  leader. 

Apart  from  his  extensive  knowledge  of  talmudical  and  rabbinical 
Vol.  IV.— 42    . 
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literature,  he  was  a  scholar  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was 
familiar  not  alone  with  several  modem,  bnt  also  with  many  Orien- 
tal languages,  chief  among  the  latter  being  Arabic  and  Syriac.  In 
the  fertile  fields  also  of  history  and  philosophy  he  labored  diligently, 
and  has  enriched  these  several  departments  of  knowledge  with  his 
own  valuable  contributions.  We  regret  we  are  unable  in  the  present 
brief  sketch  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  complete  list  of  his  works 
or  with  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  labors  and  achievements.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  he  occupied  successively  the  office  of  rabbi  to  the  reform 
congregations  in  the  cities  of  Wiesbaden,  Breslau,  Frankfort,  and  Ber- 
lin, and  that  to  him  is  due  the  establishment  of  the  Berlin  Babbinical 
OoUege,  an  institute  in  which  he  held  the  honorable  post  of  Professor. 
He  also  gave  the  impetus  to  the  conferences  of  the  rabbis,  three  of 
which  have  been  held  since  1844,  at  Brunswick,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  and  Breslau.  At  the  second  of  these  he  was  vii^e-president; 
while  at  the  third,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president. 

The  funeral  ceremonies,  which  are  said  to  have  been  the  most 
impressive  ever  witnessed  in  Berlin,  are  thus  described  by  the  London 
Jewish  Chronicle. 

The  funeral  ceremony  which  took  place  on  Monday  was  most  im- 
pressive. More  than  ten  thousand  men  assembled  before  the  new  Syn- 
agogue to  which  the  body  was  conveyed  the  previous  evening.  The 
Ark,  the  pulpit,  and  the  lustres  were  draped  in  black.  The  coffin 
was  covered  with  wreaths  of  laurel  and  palm.  The  synagogue  was 
brilliantly  lighted.  All  the  notabilities  attended — among  them  were 
Professors  Lazarus  and  Steinthal,  the  deputy  Lasker,  and  representa- 
tatives  of  various  great  German  congregations.  Bepresentatives  of 
all  Jewish  theological  opinions  in  Berlin  were  present,  except  Dr. 
Hildesheimer. 

The  choir  chanted  a  hymn,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Aub  preached  a 
funeral  sermon.  He  said  that  from  Abraham  the  Patriarch  to 
Abraham  Ibn  Ezra,  Israel  has  known  no  Abraham  so  great  as  Abraham 
Geiger.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Goldschmidt  of  Leipzig  preached  a  second 
sermon.  The  choir  then  sang  a  dirge,  and  amidst  its  plaintive  notes 
and  many  freely  shed  tears,  the  body  of  this  distinguished  and  learn- 
ed man  was  bom  by  the  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  congre- 
gation from  the  synagogue.  Since  the  frmerals  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt and  Michael  Sachs,  no  such  spectacle  has  been  seen  in 
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OflAsiTT  has  ever  been  acknowledged  the  greatest  of  virtues ;  but 
its  exercise  has  been  always  attended  with  many  difiiculties,  as  is  the 
judicious  carrying  out  of  any  other  virtue.  On  superficial  examina- 
tion nothing  would  appear  so  simple  as  to  exercise  charity :  for  is  it 
not  easy  to  relieve  distress  applying  at  our  doors,  by  gifts  of  money 
or  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  If  you  throw  a  penny  to  the  beggar,  is 
this  not  charity  ?  But  when  we  inquire  more  deeply  into  the  matter, 
we  shall  find  that  this  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  as  a  general  thing, 
does  more  harm  than  good.  A  person  of  any  self-respect,  deprived 
by  accident  or  some  unforeseen  circumstance  of  the  means  of  self-sup- 
port, will  shrink  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  asking  alms,  though 
most  deserving  of  relief ;  while  the  professional  beggar,  neither 
needy  nor  deserving  of  encouragement,  ,will,  by  persistence  and 
impudence,  generally  gain  his  point.  The  charitably  disposed, 
either  ignorant  of  this  fact  or  not  having  the  time  to  institute  inqui- 
ries, are  thus  grossly  imposed  upon,  pauperism  is  encouraged,  and 
real,  deserving  poverty  remains  unrelieved.  It  is  very  far  from  us 
to  ask  our  readers  to  discountenance  almsgiving,  because  five  out  of 
six  applicants  may,  perhaps,  be  impostors ;  but  we  wish  to  check 
indiscriminate  charity,  as  tending  more  to  demoralize  than  elevate 
the  applicant. 

Conscious  of  the  facts  above  stated,  our  co-religionists  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  first  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  our  brethren  of  this  city  have  followed  the  good  example. 
Five  prominent  charitable  associations  have  united  into  one  society  for 
relieving  distress,  and  that  in  a  manner  to  help  the  deserving  poor  to 
regain  tieir  position  in  sociely  by  giving  them  the  means  of  self-sup- 
port,  and  encouraging  thrift  and  economy,  while  professional  beggars 
will  henceforth  be  unable  to  impose  upon  the  charitable.  We  repro- 
duce below  the  circular  of  the  "  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City 
of  New  York" — ^the  name  given  to  the  five  societies  that  have  amal- 
gamated as  stated  above — setting  forth  moie  in  detail  how  that  desir- 
able end  is  to  be  attained.  We  earnestly  hope  that  other  charitable 
institutionB  wiU  follow  the  good  example  of  these  worthy  societies, 
und  by  joining  the  union  increase  and  enlarge  their  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. Other  cities  would  do  well  to  organize  likewise  into  one  effi- 
cient body  their  several  smaller  charities,  and  thereby  contribute  to 
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the  eradication  of  one  of  the  l)lot8  of  our  nineteenth-century  civiliza- 
tion— ^pauperism.  Thus,  indeed,  is  "  charity  made  easy,"  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  have  been  cleared  off,  and  we  may  confidenly  anti- 
cipate an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  needy.  The  Executive 
Committee  close  their  circular  with  an  appeal  to  the  benevolent :  win- 
ter is  at  our  doors ;  employment  is  scarce  and  labor  abundant — shall 
that  appeal  be  heeded  ?  The  Israelites  have  always  nobly  respond- 
ed to  calls  of  this  nature,  and  we  are  sure  this  one  will  be  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule — nay,  more,  where  such  inducements  are  held  out, 
and  such  noble  ends  to  be  gained,  we  are  convinced  that  the  result 
will  far  exceed  the  most  sanguine  expectation.  Godspeed,  then,  to 
thee,  thou  noble  charity  !  I.  F. 


CIRCULAR  OF  THE  UNITED  HEBREW  CHARITIES  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
CENTBiiL  Office,  59  East  4th  St. 

New  Yobk,  November  1st,  1874. 

To  the  Israelites  of  New  York  : 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that,  having  commenced  active  oper- 
ations under  the  auspices  of  the  following  Societies,  viz., 

'^  The  Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asylum  Society," 

"  The  Hebrew  Benevolent  Fuel  Association," 

"  The  Hebrew  Relief  Society," 

"  The  Hebrew  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  Yorkvill^"  and 

"  The  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,   Congregation  *  Gates  of  Prayer,' " 

represented  by  a  boai*d  of  delegates,  a  central  office  for  the  transaction  of 
its  business  has  been  opened  at  the  above  address. 

Our  object  (briefly  stated)  is  to  cany  out  an  improved  system  of  relief! 
To  this  end,  the  city  has  been  divided  into  seventeen  districts ;  in  each  a 
committee  [consisting  of  two  ladies  and  three  gentlemen]  has  been  appoint- 
ed, whose  duty  will  be,  to  visit  the  poor  in  their  several  districts,  note  their 
condition,  and  report  on  every  case  of  distress,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Committees  have  also  been  appointed  for  obtaining  employment,  granting 
loans  and  receiving  deposits,  on  emigration,  and  on  medical  and  sanitary 
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relief.  By  their  united  efforts  we  hope  to  improve  the  conditioii  of  oar  poor, 
by  assiating  them  in  varions  ways  to  raise  themselves  from  their  present 
condition. 

While  the  co-operation  of  our  societies  will  greatly  promote  their  effi- 
ciency and  secure  the  intelligent  and  methodical  performance  of  their  work, 
we  are  nevertheless  aware  that  the  assistance  of  the  benevolent  is  indispen- 
sable in  ftunishing  the  means  whereby  the  material  usefulness  of  the  Board 
can  be  maintained. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  you,  especially  in  view  of  the  peculiar  calls  upon 
us  during  the  winter  season,  to  extend  to  us  your  hearty  and  generous 
aid. 

And  we  would  impress  upon  yeu  that  the  assistance  of  the  community  is 
required  in  order  that  the  unworthy  shall  no  longer  receive  the  help  to 
which  the  needy  and  unfortunate  are  entitled.  Refuse  to  give  alms  indis- 
criminately  to  those  who  apply  to  your  offices  and  dwellings,  take  their 
names  and  addresses,  forwiurd  the  same  to  our  central  office,  and  the  cases 
will  be  immediately  referred  to  the  proper  District  Committee  for  investi- 
gation. If  found  worthy,  the  applicants  will  be  promptly  relieved ;  if  profea- 
donal  beggars,  they  will  be  compelled  to  seek  an  honest  livelihood  and  will 
cease  to  be  a  burden  on  the  charitable. 

In  this  way  only  can  we  prevent  the  unworthy  obtaining  funds  (as  they 
have  hitherto,  by  their  persistence)  from  our  various  societies  and  private 
individuals. 

We  offer  this  brief  sketch,  asking  your  attention  to  its  prominent  fea- 
tures, and  in  pledging  ourselves  to  use  the  utmost  zeal  in  the  adminihtration 
of  its  various  details,  we  trust  this  appeal  to  assist  us  with  funds  to  carry 
them  out^  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 

Your  cast-off  wearing  apparel,  blankets,  etc.,  can  be  made  available  and 
will  be  gratefully  received.  If  you  will  kindly  notify  us,  our  messenger 
shall  be  instructed  to  call  at  your  residence  for  such  articles  as  you  desire 
to  distribute  amongst  our  worthy  poor  the  coming  winter. 

Contributions  addressed  to  the  Treasurer,  Lewis  S.  Levy,  Esq.,  at  the 
central  offices,  or  to  the  undersigned,  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  suit- 
ably acknowledged. 

We  are,  very  respectfully  yours, 

The  Executive  Committee, 

P.  W.  Frank,  43  Broad  Street. 
Louis  Lewengood,  28  White  Street. 
H.  S.'AixBN,  253  W.  45th  Street 
L.  S.  Levy,  61  W.  49tb  Street 
Isaac  Hofficann,  39  White  Street 


A  CHRISTIAN  THANKSGIVING, 

As  usaal  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  various  govemorB  have  isBued 
their  proclamations,  appointing  the  day  of  Thanksgiving  for  their 
respective  States.  It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  this  day  was  to 
be  celebrated  by  the  whole  country  irrespective  of  creed,  and  as  our 
Constitution  guarantees  us  an  unsectarian  government,  so  ought  our 
national  holidays — Fourth  of  July,  and  Thanksgiving — ^to  be  entirely 
unsectarian.  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  howev^, 
Mr.  Talbot,  would  like  to  exclude  from  the  participation  in  this 
national  rejoicing  all  who  do  not  believe  as  he  happens  to  beliere. 
The  feelings  of  those  who  think  otherwise  go  for  nothing  with  him. 
How  can  we  interpret  differently  the  following  passage  in  his  procla- 
mation, to  give  tiianks  ^^  for  the  higher  hopes  and  aspirations  which 
spring  from  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ''  ?  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Mr.  Talbot,  perhaps  we  may  expect  next  year, 
from  a  State  whose  governor  happens  to  be  a  Catholic,  to  be  asked 
to  give  thanks  for  the  grace  of  the  intercession  of  the  Yirgin  Maiy 
and  all  the  Saints  in  the  calendar.  That  would  only  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  precedent  set  by  this  fanatical  oiSoial,  and  eveiy 
newspaper  in  the  land,  no  matter  of  what  creed  or  tendencyy/ ought 
tQ  oensnre  this  evident  violation  of  our  Constitatian. 


^ 

' 


OUR  NEW  VOLUME. 

Wrra  the  present  number,  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Nsw  Esa 
doses.    We^think  it  unnecessary  to  hold  out  a  long  list  of  tempting 
novelties  as  attractions  for  the  coming  volume;  the  character  and 
reputation  of  our  magazine  being  so  well  established  by  this  time,  that 
we  need  resort  to  no  such  expedients.     Our  patrons  and  readers  may 
rest  assured  that  we  wiU,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  endeavor  to 
maintain  its  high  standard ;  and  that  no  pains  and  expense  will  be 
spared  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  contributors  in  the  various  fields 
to  which  our  monthly  is  devoted.     To  our  friends  and  supportors  we 
herewith  tender  our  thanks,  and  promise,  in  return — no  matter  how 
well  we  may  have  done  in  the  past — ^we  shall  strive  to  do  still  better 
in- the  future.    With  this  understanding,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our 
readers  will  continue  to  give  us  their  encouragement,  and  thereby  facil- 
itate the  fulfillment  of  our  promise. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Lifb   of  Christ.    By   Frbdkriok   W.  Fabrab,  D.D.,  F.R.S, 
2  Vols.    New  York  :    E.  P.  Button  <fe  Co. 

Almost  since    the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple    the  life 
of  that  renowned  Israelite,    who  soffered  martyrdom  becanse  his 
ignorant  contemporaries  could  not  appreciate  the  reforms  he  desired 
to  introduce  into  Judaism,  has  been  made  the  pet  subject  on  which 
theological  biographers  hare  deroted  much  time,  labor,  and  erudition* 
First  of  all  appeared  tilie  original  histories,  written  by  gentlemen  who 
hare  since  been  called  the  four  Evangelists.    In  these,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected  from  the  writers  and  the  object  they  had  in  view,  truth 
was  perverted    to  suit   the   exigencies  of  the  circumstances,  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  illustrious  Jew  were  intentionally  misinter- 
preted and  falsified,  a  totally  different  character  to  that  which  he 
bore  was  assigned  to  him  by  his  '^faithfuP'  historians,  and  the  nature 
of  his  mission  was  entirely  changed  so  as  to  suit  the  religious  senti- 
ments and  weak  minds  of  the  heathens,  from  whose  ranks  the  found- 
ers of  Christianity  determined  to  establish  a  new  sect  of  believers. 
And  yet,  even  in  these  histories,  albeit  the  intention  was  the  same^ 
there  are  many  contradictions  and  discrepancies  which  bewilder  the 
reader,  and  leave  him  much  in  doubt  on  the  very  subject  he  wishes 
to  be  enlightened.    After  these  biographies  came  the  writings  and 
discussions  of  the  earlier  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  so  on,  through 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  until  the  invention  of  printing  gave  them  to 
the  world,  as  text  books  on  which  to  write  numerous  commentaries^ 
and  from  which  should  spring  all  those  violent  controvQrsies  which 
have  not  yet  ceased  even  in  this  very  utilitarian  age.    The  biograph- 
ical as  well  as  the  theological  student  will  readily  recall  many  of  these 
"  lives  of  Christ*'  which  have  appeared  within  comparatively  late  years. 
Their  writers  have  represented  Jesus  under  all  imaginable  aspects. 
They  have  shown  him  up  as  a  semi-God,  as  a  whole  God,  and  as  no 
God  at  all.    They  have  given  him  the  character  either  of  king,  priest^ 
prophet,  law-giver,  savior,  or  of  all  these  put  together.    They  have 
proved  him  to  be  everything  in  general  and  nothing  at  all  in  particu- 
lar ;  in  short,  they  have  proved  too  much ;  hence  it  is  incumbent  on 
eveiybody  now  who  wishes  either  to  defend  or  to  attack  Christianity^ 
to  write  a  lifb  of  Jesus  and  to  give  his  own  version  of  the  great 
events  in  which  our  respected  coreligionist  took  so  prominent  a  part. 
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The  latest  contribntioii  to  this  large  and  constantlj  increasing  depart- 
ment of  literature  is  the  present  work  by  the  Master  of  Marlborough 
OoUege,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Farrar.  To  review  it  according  to  its 
deserts,  and  from  a  Jewish  stand-point,  would  be  a  task  which  would 
lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  magazine  criticism,  for  in  order  to 
refute  many  of  the  Doctor's  statements  of  facts,  as  well  as  to  show  the 
weakness  and  inconsequence  of  many  of  his  arguments  and  deductions, 
it  would  be  almost  necessary  to  write  another  life  of  Jesus.  We  shall 
therefore  at  present  attempt  no  more  than  a  cursory  notice.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  work  before  us  bears  evidence  of  great  scholar- 
ship, deep  research,  and  careful  preparation.  As  is  to  be  expected, 
however,  the  peculiar  training  of  the  doctor's  mind,  so  far  as  his 
theology  is  concerned,  constrains  him  to  certain  dogmatic  views  on  the 
subject  of  Christianity  which  every  now  and  then  crop  out  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  freedom  of  many  of  his  criticisms.  His  basis  is 
of  course  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  this  idea  permeates  the  entire 
work.  It  is  evident  that  the  doctor  is  an  orthodox  clergyman,  and  he 
has  certainly  done  his  best,  not  only  to  present  hia  subject  from  the 
recognized  ecclesiastical  stand-points,  but  to  claim  for  Christianity 
the  sole  merit  of  having  done  everything  that  is  noble  in  the  world. 
Before  the  advent  of  Christ,  there  was  no  virtue,  no  purity,  no  good 
of  any  kind  to  be  found  on  earth ;  everybody  was  wicked  and  corrupt 
and  vicious ;  but  since  our  worthy  brother  died,  all  this  has  been  won- 
derfully changed,  and  now  the  world  has,  through  his  teachings, 
become  so  extremely  holy  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  vice  to  exist 
anywhere — ^that  is,  inside  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church.  Such,  in 
plain  words,  is  the  sum  total  of  what  our  author  says.  Skeptics  and 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Christian  faith  may  be  apt  to 
cavil  at  this  and  call  it  a  gratuitous  assumption,  but  the  great  mass 
of  ^^  believers  "  will  accept  it  as  inspired  truth,  and  it  is  for  this  class 
that  the  work  is  written.  The  main  purpose  of  the  author  is,  as  he 
himself  describes  it,  ^^  to  tell  the  full  story  of  the  gospels  in  such  a 
manner,  and  with  such  illustrations,  as  ...  .  might  serve  to 
enable  at  least  the  simple  and  the  unlearned  to  understand  and  enter 
into  the  human  surroundings  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God.''  Re 
has,  however,  done  more  than  this,  for  he  has  furnished  a  great  deal 
which  even  learned  readers  may  value. 

,  The  work,  apart  from  its  theological  character,  abounds  in  beautiful 
passages  wherein  the  genius  of  the  author  is  strildngly  displayed. 
His  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East,  and  the 
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characteristics  of  its  people,  are  excellent  and  will  amply  repay  tlie 
reader.  As  a  literary  production,  therefore,  it  is  entitled  to  high 
ccmsideration,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  regarded  merely  as  a  life  of  Christ, 
it  lacks  many  of  those  qualifications  which  have  made  other  his- 
tories of  the  same  person  peculiarly  interesting  even  to  those  who 
must  necessarily  dissent  from  the  Christian  idea  of  Jesus. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiooinativb  and  Inductive  :  being  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  principles  of  evidence  and  the  methods  of 
scientific  investigation.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  New  York : 
Harper  cfe  Brothers. 

This  work  of  the  great  English  logician  is  so  well  known  to  all 
students  of  the  important  subjects  upon  which  it  treats,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  at  this  late  day  to  do  more  than  merely  call  passing 
attention  to  some  of  its  merits.  In  the  first  place,  it  embodies  and 
systematizes  the  best  ideas  which  have  either  been  promulgated  or 
adopted  by  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  world  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  scientific  inquiries.  It  cements  together  the  several  fragments 
of  a  subject  which  have  never  yet  been  properly  treated  as  a  whole, 
and  harmonizes  the  true  portions  of  discordant  theories  by  disentan- 
gling them  from  the  errors  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  supply- 
ing the  necessary  links  of  thought  to  reconcile  them  with  each  other. 
To  say  that  the  work  is  the  production  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  is 
simply  to  say  that  it  is  comprehensive  in  thought,  sound  in  principle, 
thorough  in  method,  and  admirably  calculated  not  only  to  make 
men  think,  but  to  teach  them  how  to  think  correctly.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  it  should  so  long  have  remained  the  standard  work 
on  logic  in  the  English  language.  There  have  doubtless  appeared 
many  excellent  treatises  on  the  same  subject  by  writers  whose  names 
are  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  worth  of  their  productions,  but  care- 
ful analysis  and  comparison  will  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
more  or  less  modifications  of  the  essential  method  and  idea  which 
characterize  Mr.  Mill's  work.  As  a  logician  our  author  undoubtedly 
is  without  a  rival,  and  those  who  desire  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  immense  powers  of  his  intellect  would  do  well  to  read  this 
.masterwork  of  modern  philosophy.  The  American  edition,  which  is 
reprinted  from  the  eighth  and  last  London  edition,  is  produced  in 
the  usual  style  of  excellence  characteristic  of  all  the  scientific  publican 
tions  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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A  HiBTOXT  OF  Gebmast,  f&ox  thx  Eabldest  Times.  Foanded  on 
Db.  David  Mullkb'b  "  History  of  the  Cherman  People."  By 
Ohablton  T.  Lewis.     New  York:  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  Eistory  of  Germany  has  in  his  present  work 
supplied  a  want  in  this  country  which  has  long  been  felt  to  exist. 
With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  people  in  Europe 
with  whom  we  hold  more  intimate  association  than  with  the  Ger- 
mans.  The  events  of  the  past  few  years  also  have  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  general  interest  which  all  educated  persons  take 
now  in  this  nation,  and  therefore  it  is  of  much  importance  to  have  a 
correct  knowledge  of  their  character,  history,  and  achievements.  Dr, 
Muller's  History  of  the  German  People "  enjoys  great  popularity 
in  the  "  fatherland,"  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  use- 
ful of  German  histories.  It  is  from  this  work  that  Mr.  Lewis  has 
compiled  his  present  volume.  Recognizing,  however,  that  there  is 
much  in  the  original  work  of  but  small  interest  to  Americans,  Mr. 
Lewis  has  very  wisely  condensed  it,  but  has  nevertheless  given  us  a 
full  narrative  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  German  race  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  He  has  also  added,  in  a  final 
chapter,  a  brief  outline  of  the  principal  events  in  the  new  empire 
since  the  peace  of  Frankfort,  and  by  this  has  continued  the  history 
of  Germany  to  a  later  date  than  that  at  which  the  last  edition  of  Dr. 
Muller's  work  ends.  As  a  text-book  to  the  student,  no  less  than  as  a 
manual  for  the  general  reader,  Mr.  Lewis  has  prepared  a  work  which 
will  prove  highly  interesting  and  serviceable. 
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THE  STAGE. 

Thb  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  musio-lovijag  portion  of  the  public 
I;  owes  to  Mr.  Strakosch  for  the  energy  and  enterprise  he  has  exhib- 

ited during  the  past  three  seasons  of  Italian  opera,  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  engagement  of  Mile.  Emma  Albani  as  the  prima 
donna  of  the  present  company.  This  lady's  performances  may  safe- 
ly be  set  ^own  as  the  leading  attractions  and  most  marked  fea- 
tures of  the  season.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this,  that  without 
her  aid  the  company  now  singing  at  the  Academy  would  be  inferior 
as  compared  to  others  who  have  been  heard  within  its  walls,  but 
simply  that  Mile.  Albani  possesses,  in  her  own  immense  powers,  suf- 
ficient merit  to  attract  large  and  enthusiastic  gatherings  wherever  she 
J.  may  perform.     With  but  one  exception — ^that  of  Adelina  Patti — no 

;  I  purer,  sweeter,  or  richer  voice  has  been  heard  in  this  country,  or  per- 

J  ^         haps  in  any  other.     To  say  that  her  execution  is  faultless,  her  man- 
^  I  ner  unimpeachable,  and  her  skill  as  a  songstress  wonderful,  is  but  to 

describe  inadequately  her  great  merits.  Her  work  in  the  several 
operas  in  which  she  has  taken  part  has  been  so  many  revelations  and 
has  permanently  established  her  in  public  opinion  as  an  artist  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  triumph  she  has  won  in  her  native  land  has  but 
confirmed  the  verdict  abeady  pronounced  in  London,  Paris,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Italy,  and  must  be  exceedingly  gratifying,  not  only  to 
|j  ■  the  young  lady  and  her  friends,  but  also  to  her  impressario  who  with 
her  has  achieved  a  real  and  deserving  success.  It  would  perhaps  be 
injudicious  to  draw  any  contrast  between  her  several  performances,  for 
whether  as  Amina,  Lucia,  Gilda,  or  Mignon,  she  fairly  carries  away 
I  the  hearts  of  her  hearers  and  elicits  enthusiastic  and  prolonged 
applause. 

Among  the  other  new-comers  who  have  gained  a  fair  share  of 
public  admiration,  must  be  mentioned  especially  the  leading  tenor, 
I  8ig.  Oarpi ;  the  baritone,  Sig.  Tagliapietra ;  and  the  bass,  Signor 
Fiorini.  The  two  sopranos,  MUes.  Heilbron  and  Potentini,  have 
also  produced  very  favorable  impressions,  both  ladies  possessing 
agreeable  voices,  and  sufficient  artistic  talent  to  render  their  perform- 
ances pleasant,  smooth,  and  gratifying.  Of  our  former  favorites. 
Miss  Gary  and  Signor  Del  Puente,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  offer  any 
remarks.  Their  merits  are  well  recognized  and  their  appearance  on 
the  stage  is  always  the  signal  for  a  hearty  welcome,  which  in  itself  is 
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ample  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  The 
orchestra  and  chorus,  under  the  able  direction  of  Sig.  Muzio,  are 
remarkably  eflScient  and  quite  equal  to  what  they  were  last  season. 
Besides  the  three  regular  subscription  nights  and  the  Saturday  mcUir 
nonperformance,  which  take  place  every  week,  Mr.  Strakosdi,  who 
seems  determined  to  cultivate  the  musical  taste  of  the  public,  gives 
every  Sunday  evening  a  representation  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
On  these  occasions,  the  bdion  is  wielded  by  Mr.  S.  Behrens,  whose 
reputation  as  an  accomplished  musician  is  too  well  acknowledged  to 
need  comment  at  our  hands.  The  repertoire,  so  far  as  the  season  has 
advanced,  has  included  five  of  Verdi's  productions,  viz.,  "La  Traviata," 
«  n  Trovatore,"  "  Emani,"  «  Kigoletto,"  and  «  Aida;"  two  of  Doni- 
zetti's, "  Lucia,"  and  "  La  Figlia  del  Reggimento ;"  one  of  Rossini's, 
"  II  Barbiere  ;"  one  of  Bellini's,  "  La  Sonnambula;"  besides  Gounod's 
"Faust,"  Thomas'  "Mignon,"  and  Marchetti's  new  opera  "Ruy 
Bias."  Verdi's  great "  Messa  da  Requiem  "  and  Wagner's  "  Lohen- 
grin"  are  in  active  rehearsal,  and  will  doubtless  be  heard  at  the  Acad- 
,  emy  very  soon. 

Of  the  theatres  which  have  all  of  late  been  catering  so  well  to  the 
public  taste,  we  regret  that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  in  this  issue 
to  give  more  than  a  brief  mention.  At  the  Union  Square,  *^  The^ 
Hunchback  "  was  revived  on  a  magnificent  scale,  the  charming  role 
of  Julia  being  sustained  by  Miss  Olara  Morris,  with  a  delicacy^ 
nicety,  and  power  which  place  her  portrayal  of  this  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult character  among  her  best  eflbrts.  Independently  of  the  great 
attraction  of  Miss  Morris'  acting,  the  entire  cast  was  as  complete  as 
it  could  possibly  be.  Mr.  Frederic  Robinson  pictured  Master  Wal- 
ter with  much  earnestness  and  depth  of  feeling,  while  Clifford  was 
filled  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Thome,  Jr.,  with  dignity  and  ease  and  with  his 
usual  elocutionary  skill.  Mr.  Stuart  Robson's  Modue  was  on  a  par 
with  his  other  performances  and  excited  much  hearty  laughter.  Miss 
Olaxton's  Helen  was  in  some  instances  slightly  overdone,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  as  to  detract  from  its  general  excellence.  With  the 
termination  of  Miss  Morris'  engagement,  the  piece  was  withdrawn, 
and  "  Jane  Eyre  "  substituted  in  its  place. 

At  Booth's,  Mr.  Joe  Jefferson  is  giving  his  inimitable  representa- 
tion of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  ;"  at  the  Park  Theatre,  Mr.  Raymond  still 
continues  to  delight  the  hahituee  of  that  house  in  his  great  character 
specialty  of  Ool.  Mftlberry  Sellers ;  at  the  Lyceum,  the  Soldene  com- 
pany is  giving  English  Opera  Bouffe  in  a  style  with  which  the  most, 
squeamish  cannot  possibly  find  fault. 
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